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PREFACE 


Who  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  his  heart  be  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgments  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fete  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  1 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  coarse,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refuted  I  If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
fklse  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly, — if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pretentious,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  1  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently  <  before  and 
after/  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  '  the  large  discourse  of  Reason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  aiTogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Beason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan, — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  dream-theories,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanation, — not 
leaving  the  curious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
mation,— not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
bat  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish;  and  by  persevering  patience  of  toil, — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
maybe. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativeness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  "  seamless  as  the  firmament,"  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  the  facts  of  our  state  ?  The  pedantic  sciolist, 
babbling  of  his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  monkey,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
starry  sphere  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vocife- 
rate egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers, 
with  reverential  reserve, "  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  ?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

"  Est  primum  durum  qaod  soio  me  moritarum : 
Secundum,  timeo  quia  hoc  nescio  quudo : 
Hino  tertium,  flebo  quod  neacio  ubi  manebo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  Spanish  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
ship  to  bear  him  thither  ?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought,  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide  f 
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HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 
VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THSORI1E8  Of  THE  SOUL'S  ORIGIN. 


Pausing,  in  a  thoughtful  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us !  We 
see  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but,  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes  on  a 
mournful  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  4>efore  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

"Btffl  to  every  draught  of  rital  breath 

Benew'd  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  and  ocean, 
The  melancholy  gates  of  death 
Beepond  with  sympathetic  motion." 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears, — and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
sune  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  song  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  "One  generation  passeth 
asray,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever/' 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

"The  sober  coloring  taken  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ,*• 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  the  soul  to  its 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

"Between  two  worlds  life  hovers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  morn  npon  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are! 
How  less  what  we  may  be!    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  alar 
Our  babbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages:  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary,  spectacle  it  is!  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole! 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !    Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs ! 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emanation. 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,"  to  that  modern  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

MA  silver  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  Divine 
Whence  all  things  flow." 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.    It 
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plausibly  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again:  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  iB  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing"  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fancy of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
emanation  of  souls  from  Him  fades  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenomena  and  appa- 
rent correspondences. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
come  from  a  previous  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.1  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modern 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author,  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existence  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  "It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenant  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

<8ofl  hii  pare  ambrosial  weed* 
With  the  rank  rapon  of  this  tin-worn  mould,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fbwl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

»  Kail,  Opnacnla;  De  PnHsxirfentla  Antanamm.   Beauaobre,  Hist,  du  Manichftisme,  lib.  YiL  cap.  It. 
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the  more  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guarded  boundaries  of  genus  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

«  Had  I  been  born  *  fcur-leggM  child,  methinks 
I  might  have  found  the  steps  from  dog  to  man 
And  crept  into  his  nature.    Are  there  not 
Those  that  fall  down  out  of  humanity 
Into  the  story  where  the  four-leggM  dwell  V 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatised  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
ftpasm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sistlessly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Romeo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

"O  Nature!  what  hadst  thou  to  do  In  hell 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?" 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
by  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Para- 
dise, until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
celestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  ef  recurring  lives  below  and  . 
above,  novelty  and  change,  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  content- 
ment, are  secured,  the  tedium  and  sickening  satiety  of  fixed  happiness 
and  stagnant  protection  are  modified  by  relishing  draughts  of  hardship 
and  tart  touches  of  pain,  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro- 
bation. 

"Mortal*,  behold  I  the  very  angels  quit 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  change, 
Amid  your  dangerous  bowers  to  sit 
And  through  your  sharp  vicissitudes  to  range!" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled,  incrassated,  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams, 
and  finally  fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A 
clear  human  child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men 
are  degraded  cherubim. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  Its  setting, 
'  And  cometh  from  afar." 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  *  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  we  enjoyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  enmd  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

"Ah!  not  the nectarons  poppy  lovers  use, 
Not  daily  labor1!  dull  Lethean  spring, 
Oblivion  in  lost  angels  can  infuse 
Of  the  aofl'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further.  . 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Home  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body."  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

"Then  God  mites  his  hands  together, 
And  strikes  out  a  soul  as  a  spark, 
Into  the  organized  glory  of  things, 
From  the  deeps  of  the  dark.** 

This  is  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatism  of  Tertullian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.*  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphize ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
creation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  "  it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence."8 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnished  in  Tertullian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  transmitted,  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-born 
soul  is  a  fresh  creation  from  the  "  substance,"  "  spirit,"  or  "  breath"  of 
God  ?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.4 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistic 

•  Aogu«tiiM,DeAAiia&et4iu0riglM,  Ilb.iv.  »  Edward  Warno,  No  Pre-Eaditenc©,  p.  74. 
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notions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinnalness  and  souls  were  propagated  together.1  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  "  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin,"  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  view,  "  The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls :  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividual human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub- 
stance." In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  might, 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  conjuration,  and 

"AUUMgennensipill 
M  ono$  tlut  make  ingratefal  man." 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  diffused  into  countless  thou- 
sands of  millions  1     Der  Urkam  theilt  sick  ins  Unendliche. 

"What!  will  the  line  stretch  oat  to  the  crack  of  doom?0 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facte,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "Extraction  of  Soul:  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  ^hat  souls  are  propagated;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
diffusion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
cools  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing."* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
tucoeasive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorie)  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."7     It  necessarily  ex- 

•  Da  Aafanft,  cap.  x.  et  xix.        •  Henntngi,  Qwefakhte  tod  den  Men  der  Menechen,  ■.  600. 
'Fhifetophj  of  Um  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  I.  b.  Jx.  ch.  iv.  wet.  4. 
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eludes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
credibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions; that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  status  in  which  the  plastio  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  souls  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
accordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue,  His  spirit-creation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ- 
ence between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro- 
duction of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter- 
position of  arbitrary  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is*  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  which 
has  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  specu- 
lative theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development.8  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
breath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  panspermismus,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  calls  /ulguraUans  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  figuration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  the  latter  case  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 

•  Ploucquet,  De  Origtne  atqu*  Generatkme  Animee  Hamanie  ex  PrlntipUa  Mooadologldi  itaMlite. 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.0  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list.  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  scientific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis.10  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
wquenoes  of  this  production.    Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 

•  LdMta,  Momdologie.  »  Bnnemofler,  Hlrtortoch  ptychologiache  Untentichnngen  tlber 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequences, 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  "  Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world,  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms,  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  physical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

"  Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  Instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power — call  it  what  we  may,  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God — creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  families 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  first,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.18  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

"  Tract  on  the  Origin  and  Propagation  of  the  Soul,  chap.  I 
i*  Flourens,  Amount  of  Life  on  the  Globe,  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  sect.  U. 
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from  the  life-force  of  the  parents;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  is 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  reply  to  the  lines  of  the  Platinizing  poet,  wherein  a  mere 
prejudice  is  made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  an  argument: — 

«*  Wherefore  wholhinks  from  eoula  new  souls  to  bring, 
The  same  let  presae  the  sunne-beames  in  his  fist 
And  squeeze  out  drops  of  light,  or  strongly  wring 
The  rainbow  till  it  die  his  hands,  well  prest." 

"That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  materialism ;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
is  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
souls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

"That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men." 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

"  Whose  glories  streom'd  from  the  same  cloud-girt  founts 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  infant  world." 

After  all  the  cunningest  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find 
the  secret  of  our  spirit-beginning  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteries  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
garish  light  of  science  abroad  in  this  modern  time,  there  are  still 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  sorrow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain/'1'  Non  est periadum  «  origo  anima  lateat,  dum  redemptio  elareat. 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  sours  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.14  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject :  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  offspring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception. * 

But,  however  deep  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power ;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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once  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  out.  Yet  how 
obvious  is  its  sophistry !  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  grand  ideas  and  beliefs  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his 
mental  organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality. 

The  speculative  naturalist  should  beware  of  so  immersing  his  thoughts 
in  the  physical  phases  of  nature  as  to  lose  a  believing  hold  on  living 
entities  of  consciousness,  indestructible  centres  of  personality.  For  then 
he  loses  the  chief  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin,  even  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HISTORY   OP  DEATH. 


Death  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoeia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
raised,  to  Zo6  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this ;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yarns  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
;  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
mael,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  6word  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  'say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
falls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:   there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  shall  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare-armed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated : — 

"The  shape,— 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either,— black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

But  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  Yet  how  clear  the  sophistry  of  this  is !  It  is  as 
if  we  should  identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror.  Death  is  not  a 
skeleton,  but  skeletons  are  what  our  bodies  will  become  when  we  die. 
Are  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track  of  a  traveller  the  traveller  himself? 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
sight of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
drooping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.  A  modern  poet, 
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endowed  with  the  same  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  vege- 
table chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
80  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."1  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  He  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  ho  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises,  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bichat  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  in 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 
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incessant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  ite  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organ ific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  "  life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.1  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon*  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
This  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 


•  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  pp.  334-378. 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.8  Ewald  has  fully  demon- 
strated  that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.4  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  RosenmUller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  horn,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,1'  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.5  Gesenius 
says,  "Many  things  in  this  narrative  were* drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion/'* Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.7  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.8  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 


*  Toch,  Kommentar  fiber  Genesis,  s.  xcriii.  4  Zur  Mtoston  Sagenpoesle  des  Orients. 
Zettachrlft  der  deutechen  Morgenlltndlschen  Geflellscbaft,  band  rlil.  as.  772-779. 

*  Mythologna,  (Schttpfnng  und  Stlndenfall,)  band  i.  8. 137. 

*  Article  "Adam,"  in  Encyclopaedia  by  Erach  and  Q  ruber. 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so, 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhorn  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery  ?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — a  sponta- 
neous secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considera- 
tion has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word  1 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gace  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prize ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suffers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.9  In  all  these 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  6aored  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "  PrseadamifcB,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "  original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judseus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  "Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world/'10  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
story  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  "As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life."  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example, in  these  instances: — "To  be  carnally-minded  is  death;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Upon  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  "  clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm  ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy*  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  hut  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  ho  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree,  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phoenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
sinned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing— doctrine  of 
the  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.    When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

"  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  scat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost" 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"  Turn'd  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle,  and  with  labor  posh'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe.1' 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment, 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus.11  Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Dante,  "  was  made  from  clay,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with."  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  "  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God."  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
majesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
"Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  mythico-theological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 

u  StranM  gires  a  multitude  of  apposite  quotations  in  his  Chrlstliche  Glanbenslehre,  band  i.  s.  691, 
sect  51,  ff. 

u  The  most  forcible  defence  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  made  by  Herbert  Spencer.  See,  In  his 
volume  of  Essays,  No.  2  of  the  Haythorne  Papers.  Also  see  Oken,  Entstehung  des  ersten  Menschen, 
Us,  1810,  ss.  1117-1123. 
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material,  seIf*multaplicatiori  of  the  oell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

Bat  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
•oven  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  -of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
and  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
oat  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

"  The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appear*d 
Tike  tawny  Hon,  pawing  to  get  fres 
IHs  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  bis  brinded  mane." 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"  Han,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined/'  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  oast 
in  favoring  conditions  or  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  bead  of  the  great  organio  family  of  the  earth, — and  it  matters  not 
at  all  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  Eve,  or  whether  each 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,1'  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  Bpherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  words,  "  the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit."  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently:  no  function  can  be  performed  without  "the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organised  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 


u  The  Diversity  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races,  by  Louis  Agassis,  Christian  Examiner,  July, 
1860. 
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are  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
scarfckin  in  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
is  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.14 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  ?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  different.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts ;  the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow;  out 
of  the  charnel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love ;  nor 
is  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutria*  :  t  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
her  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  serpent,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 

*  Hamuli  Wagner,  Dor  Tod,  toleochtet  Tom  Standpankto  der  NainrwiMenachAfteii. 
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ants  of  the  earth  I"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in- 
stead of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent ;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  feet, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  born.*  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  enjoy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  Btale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  iB,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 



*  Augustine,  Op.  Imp.  UL 198. 
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dreariest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake  i  In  the  first  place, 
since  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
session. All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women,— not  another  infant 
ever  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone  I  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm  1  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prise  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
No  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change !  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un* 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever:  it  would  be  the  infinite. 
boon ! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jaded  individual,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  o? 
further,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existenoe  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  gravel  Without  death,  man* 
kind  would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
romance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  ?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change !  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlessness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit."  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man :  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,10  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tithon  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless, 

i«  Bibliographical  notioe  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  Paul  Lacrolx  j  tram,  into 
Engliih  by  O.  W.  Thornbury.    Qrawe,  Der  ©wige  Jude. 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cumss  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint* 
rnent  and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature — a  conviction 
sure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opposite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  "  Quodd 
hoh  noma  tmmoriaUs/uturi,  (amen  exstvigui  hmnini  suo  tempore  optabile  at." 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
the  former  alternative ;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
saying,  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil.17  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  differently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations— namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
(acts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  I£  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
H  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
hk  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
varying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents,18  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

"  Fragment  X,    Quoted  in  Mare's  Hist  LH.  Greece,  book  UL  chap.  t.  Met.  18. 
XlhooMoa't  tnm.  of  Bb*g*r*4  Qlto,  p.  77. 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  speculations  have  led  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
tease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

"God  ton  the  glory  from  the  sun's  broad  brow 
▲ad  flung  the  flaming  scalp  away." 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion ;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  and  higher  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to 
refer  to  sin  is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death,  all  the 
lingering  sicknesses  preceding  it,  and  the  wrenching  tortures  sometimes 
accompanying  it.  Had  not  men  sinned  against  God's  laws,  all  would 
naturally  reach  a  good  old  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering.  Death 
is  benignant  necessity ;  but  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with  it 
are  an  inherited  punishment. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  and 
Halebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies."19  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.20  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air,— to 
sympathise  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God,— -is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
acorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  anniliilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 
•  But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  ia  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretechneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.    Man  foresees  and  provides 

»  Outlines  or  the  Infinite,  chap.  tt.  sect.  fv.  13. 

*>  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,  voL  i.  pp.  64-64. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unreoompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence:  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.  Two  contrasts 
may  be  added  to  these.  First,  man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rites, 
rears  a  memorial  over  them,  cherishes  fondest  recollections  of  them 
which  often  change  his  subsequent  character  and  life:  but  whox  ever 
heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer-funeral  wind- 
ing along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest,  or  a  mermaid-funeral  in  the 
coral-groves  of  the  sea?  The  barrows  of  Norway,  the  mounds  of 
Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own 
day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic  reverence  and  posthu- 
mous survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to  decaying  dust.  Secondly, 
man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  experience,  his 
will  as  it  is  his  fete,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.81  As  Mirabeau  sank 
towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and  roses  on  him, 
and  to  bring  music;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty  conqueror,  amidst 
the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France,  his  giant  spirit  went 
forth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
his  country's  weal.  The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend  himself  without 
pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their  lives  to  science  and 
clasped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements.  Who  can  count  the 
confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be  martyrs  for  truth 
and  God  ?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  inherit  eternity.  Their 
transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  mansions  through  the  blue 
gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars.  Any  meaner  allot- 
ment would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 

Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
quell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  "  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  f rightfulness, 
pats  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

"Though  I  stoop 
Into  a  tremeadoni  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time.    I  press  Clod's  lamp 
Cloae  to  my  breast :  Its  splendor,  soon  or  lato, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  somewhere." 

■  rmbrert,  Uber  das  Sterbeu als  einen  Akt  meuschlichpersUulIchor  Selbstaudlgkeit.    Studien  nod 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  *  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoffed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pre- 
serving instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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haply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  hut  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviro,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
baeus  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-off  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascendant  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  late  he  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

"As  links  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  bis  beams,  and  with  new*epangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky, 
So  Lycidas,  snnk  low,  shall  mount  on  high." 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
aromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  worms,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
transference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
subsidized.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
proclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modern  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Osirian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidic  oonolave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth : 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.1  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  physiological  argu- 
ment for  the  separate  existence  of  the  souL  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.8  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontologicai  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


iWohUkrth,  Triumph  dos  GUubens  an  UnsterMtchkctt  and  WietUmhea  fiber  J«dea  ZwetftL 
Qporinns,  Historfe  Critic*  Doctrine  de  ImraorteliUte  MorUUan. 
•  Miller,  Elements  of  Physiology,  book  vL  sect  L  ch.  L 
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organisation  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  He  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  effectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition :  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh,— and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay !  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro* 
duced  this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist  f  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.8 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "life  is  not  a  form  of  body;  but 
body  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.4 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  from  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argument  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 

•  SrHmphsy  D*ry,  Proteus  t»  Baaortality.    «  BalfcweU,  Natural  Evidence  of  a  Future  State. 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.5  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-state.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  i9  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an'  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense  chasms,  vacant  yawning,  as  that  would  be  between  our 
fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous  jumps. 
Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

M  There's  lifeless  matter.    Add  the  power  of  shaping, 
And  you've  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  self;  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth, 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts :  suppose  a  pig. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stufT, 
Then  you  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher  V 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  full 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers  1 

•  Hotter,  Analogy,  part  i.  ch.  L 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  and  higher  birth.6  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant— deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother— could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Furthermore,  as  our  latent  or  dim-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
so  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity  ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

"  like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
lb  spirits  folded  in  the  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

*  What  to  the  float  ?    The  seminal  principle  from  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  to  the  womb:  the  body,  itfl  enveloping  membrane: 
The  bitterness  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortune's  pangs  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death  ?    To  bo  born  again,  an  angel  of  eternity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
k  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.7 They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
tool.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.    Law  or  chance— excluding  God'  from 


•  Bretsehnefclar,  Predlgten  liber  Tod,  Unsterblichkeift,  und  Auforstehung. 

*  Jamas  Parker,  Account  of  the  Divine  Goodness  concerning  the  Pro-existence  of  Souls. 
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the  question — may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever.  * 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psychological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
soul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers.8  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  unoom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.10  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

*  Artruc,  Dissertation  inr  rimmattrialite  et  PlminartaUt*  de  1'Ame.  Bronghfcm,  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul  as  an  Immaterial  and  Naturally  Immortal  Principle.  Mantaller,  Von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Menschlichen  Seele. 

•  Andrew  Baxter,  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  of  the  BouL 
10  Herbert,  Lehrtmeh  mfr  Peyohologie,  Met.  ISO. 
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sical  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  burp  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fetes  that  rule  there ;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fact, — the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.11  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
exhausted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achilles?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em- 
brace each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while."  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "  Alas  1  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it."11  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
tphere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-citisen  with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  out-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fell  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 


n8d«b«rt,WeayinboUk(fc«Traun»«.  » Iliad,  UbadfLlLflO-lOft. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  God,  form  the 
theological  argument  for  the  future  existence  of  man.15  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else, — 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end.14  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo — set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe? — the  heart 


u  Aebli,  Unsterblfchkeit  der  menachJicben  Seele,  sechster  Brief 
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of  a  Borromeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympa- 
thetic being? — the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  "  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
so  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of— dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
virtual  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
the  ox-hoof  of  annihilation  to  tread  in  these  sparrow-nests  of  humanity 
so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  fields  of  being  ?  Love  watches  to  preserve 
life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could  crush  into 
death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life,  dash 
into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 
Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi- 
cation for  the  wrong9,  of  the  present  life.15  God  is  just;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
saintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  «*">Aw™»  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 
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The  virtuous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice."  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  Bhall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  Fenelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  un waking  sleep?    Not  if  there  be  a  God! 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  argument 
in  behalf  of  that  belief.11  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
bouFs  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel."  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


10  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap.  10. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
circumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnings,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  perfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  &  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra* 
diction  to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 

speech: — 

*  What  good  come  to  my  mind  I  did  deplort, 
Because  it  perish  mast,  and  not  live  evermore." 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
seems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.18    There  are  before  it  unlimited 

M  Addison,  Spectator,  No*.  3  and  210. 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails ;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal.1* 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  migration.  Eternity  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

u  Here  site  be,  shaping  wings  to  fly : 
Hla  heart  forebode©  a  mystery ; 
He  name*  the  name  eternity." 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity."  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.    When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 


"Jacob,  Bewefo  fOr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  8eele  ans  dem  Begrifle  der  Pflteht. 
*>  Theodore  Parker,  Sermon  of  Immortal  life. 
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inmost  selves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  "strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  "  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,"  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  "  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  "  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality  I"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
almost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Duty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  majestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  ua — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night— when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity." 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
so  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  majority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Goethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence.21  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  It  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "  the  very  nerves  and  Binews  of  religion  is 
hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  enjoyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"So,  thou  hast  immortality  In  mind  ? 

Hast  grounds  that  will  not  let  thee  doubt  Itt 
The  strongest  ground  herein  I  find : — 
That  we  could  never  do  without  it !" 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  adjacent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us  1  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world !  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 
slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 

«  Lewis,  Influenoo  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
every  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
ascent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  "blind  furies  slinging  flame."  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  faculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
stars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
faithful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
saintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  SOUl/S  DESTINATION. 

Betou  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
varieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  Fejee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  denned  these  theories, — of  which 
there  are  seven, — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem,  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awful  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
affairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  annihilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.1  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more  ?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 

*  Lolande,  Dictlonnalre  dea  Athfcs  Anclens  et  Moderns*. 
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is  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory ; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammel*  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks,  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case — regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — is  fetal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  diaanimated  frame; and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outburnt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface:  glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.  They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
absolutely  deceases,  crumbling  into  its  inorganic  grounds  again.  From 
the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal*  doom  of  individual  life*  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man'B  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
▼iew ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
affirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
tbe  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 
waves  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seise  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  adjusting  complement  of  a  future  state.1 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  from  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it:  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.* 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  "disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  affirming  that 

"  All  are  but  part*  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  la,  and  God  the  souL" 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 


*  Droesbach,  Die  Harmonic  der  Ergebntsse  der  Naturforschnng  xnit  den  Vorderongen  des  Menscb* 
lichen  Gemuthes. 

•  Blount,  Anima  Mnndl;  or,  The  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this  Ufa. 
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case  so  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari~ 
some  stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many — especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
sufferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  "  honey-drops 
scarce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall."  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  cruelest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

"When  shall  my  soul  her  Incarnation  quit, 
And,  readopted  to  thy  bleat  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheoeti  in  thee?" 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
vestigate the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
partly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effect*  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first^leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
"one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  6ea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


*Tncktr>  light  of  Nafeira,  Part  n.  chap.  xxJL 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion, and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,*  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  alL  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortalised  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

"  And  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  atoms  numberless,  each  organised, 


»  Philosophy  and  Doctrines  of  Erigena,  UniTersaUat  Quarterly  Review,  voL  viL  p.  100. 
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So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similitude, 
Infinite  myriad*  of  selfeonsdous  minds 
In  one  containing  Spirit  lire,  who  fllla 
With  absolute  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  his  inroived  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Bach  to  pursue  its  own  selfoentring  end." 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  "  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave,— and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
—especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself,  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 

•  Baumgarten,  Beantwortnng  des  Bendschrt-Ibens  Heyns  Tom  Schlafo  der  ahgeschiedenen  Seelra. 
Chalmers,  Astronomical  Discourses,  It. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
bettering  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries,  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together  I  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  1  the  sepulchre 
closed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before!  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
«fi  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry,  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,7  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
admission  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  unjustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
*  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 

'  Luto,  Dm  Lud  der  HerrUchkdL 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  destinies. 
Kor  is  such  a  supposition  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  moral  com- 
pensation to  the  good  and  the  bad.  That  compensation  is  no  better 
secured  by  imprisonment  or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in 
a  common  environment,  by  the  fatal  working  respectively  of  their  inte- 
rior forces  and  states  of  character,  and  their  living  relations,  healthy  or 
diseased,  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each*thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence?  "When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  born 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  affirm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  born  murdered ;"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.9  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "  good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 

•  8ehmidtaa,  Dias.  de  MaltlpUci  Aniowrum  Reditu  in  Corpora. 
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renewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  enjoy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fetes 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.10 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  "  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  "  The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked.1'  The 
objection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

"  Same  draught  of  Lethe  doth  await, 
Ab  old  mythologies  relate, 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state." 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

M  And  erer  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  ns  with  myrtle  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams." 

In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  whioh 
scour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  thought-land,  this  snug  nook  of 
hypothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.     And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 

i  of  the  Human  Bool,  (MorelPs  translation,)  Introduction,  vol.  L  pp.  14-18;  also 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.11 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
phrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  tra- 
verses the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each." 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  "  the  trees  being  imper- 
fect men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
so  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends.18  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  un distinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  full  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence?  What  un  plummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regia!  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  mistake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation : — 

"  Be  worthy  of  death ;  and  so  learn  to  lire 
That  every  incarnation  of  thy  soul 
In  other  realms,  and  world*,  and  firmaments 
Shall  be  more  pure  and  high." 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  "Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  deaths,  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,  the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


n  Bertram,  PrUfung  der  Melnnng  Ton  der  Prlexistens  der  menschllchen  Seel*. 
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Elysium  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire." 

fiat  there  is  something  unsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hoetelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way  ?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire,-*- 

"  How  speeds,  from  In  the  river's  thought, 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  mils, 
Its  heaven  in  that  calm  bosom  wrought, 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  I 
From  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  river : 
So  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  forever  ln 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
rash  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that,— 

"  As  it  once  crawl'd  upon  the  sod, 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god;" 

but  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

"Then  it  will  follow  that  cold-stopping  curd 
And  harden'd  moldy  cheese,  when  they  have  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  lift  and  sense,  look  thorough  oar  thin  eyes 
And  view  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  were  mtlk'd :  grosse  pie-crust  will  grow  wise, 
And  pickled  cucumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize  1" 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
sprawls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transition.11    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 

m  Taylor,  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  eh.  xiL 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nur- 
series, into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

"We  hold  a  middle  rank  twlxt  heaven  and  earth, 
On  the  hut  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 
Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth, 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land." 

Why  has  God  "  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space/'  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?u  The  Burmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

"  If  yonder  stars  be  fllPd  with  forms  of  breathing  day  Hke  ours, 
Perchance  the  space  which  qprtadt  between  is  for  a  spirit's  powers." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God."  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  tree  of  universal  space 
are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences  painfully 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline  of 
earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  souls  take  exulting  wing  into 
the  mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipa- 
tion. This  conjecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet,  perhaps 
the  completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

K  When  weak  Time  shall  be  poorM  out 
Into  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
Dance  in  an  endless  round*" 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 

»  Taylor,  Saturday  Evening,  pp.  M-1U. 
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a  line!  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  these  strange  speculations.  The  problem  of 
our  fate,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  entire  course  of  material  existence, 
may  be  solved  in  seven  ways.  First,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  per- 
sonal emanation  and  impersonal  absorption.  Third,  there  is  an  ever-re- 
curring series  of  the  same  eternal  entities,  a  fixed  number  continually 
reborn.  Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  personal  spirit,  and 
immortal  souls  alone  remain  to  denizen  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the 
power  of  death  may  cease,  all  the  astronomic  orbs  be  fully  populated  and 
enjoyed,  each  by  one  everlasting  generation  of  fit  inhabitants, — the  present 
order  continuing  in  each  earth  until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all 
of  them,  physically  restored,  dwelling  on  it  endlessly,  with  no  more  births 
nor  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not  transmutable  to  soul,  when  that 
peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are  developed  is  exhausted,  and  the 
last  generation  of  incarnated  beings  have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  mate- 
rial creation  may,  in  addition  to  the  inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally 
appropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their  own  free  range  and  use,  through 
adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us  now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phan- 
tasmal spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls  may  be  absolutely  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  universe  may  be  infinite: 
then  the  process  may  proceed,  without  let  or  hinderance,  forever. 

But  men's  beliefe  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
—a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  diffusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
ginal atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
*s  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BABBARIAN  NOTIONS  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Proceeding  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — bo  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exorcisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thus 
drowning  soul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,1  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 

i  W«tern  AMoa,  oh.  xiL 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
soul.  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
close  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.2 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.8  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Korse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
brated New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
separate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Beings, 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
slaves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 


«  Sborttand,  Tradition*  of  the  New  Zeabndera,  cfa.  riL 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  "  I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to.  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."*  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  existence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  ako  very  much  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
belief. The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.6 What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  as  this ! 

The  Kamtschadaies  send  ail  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  ail  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 


♦Wilkes,  Narratta  of  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expedition,  *oL  UL  eh.  8. 
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The  Esquimaux  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamteoha- 
dales  da  The  employments  and  enjoyments  of  their  future  state  are 
rude  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
—that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.7  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  still.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters;  but 

u  Beneath  tempestuous  mm  and  fields  of  fee 
Their  creed  has  placed  a  lowlier  paradise." 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seise  them,  unsubstantial.8  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

"Marking  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  he  those  spirits  soon  should  join 
Who  there,  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light, 
Dance  sporUTely." 

But  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
awarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.9 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toil  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.10  Many  authors, 
including  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 

'Menard,  Physical  Hurt  of  Mankind,  toI.  1.  ch.  2.  lEgede,  Greenland,  eh.  IS. 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  familiar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  age!11  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  as  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.14  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas  lw 
Such  affirmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.14  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  "  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,"  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !u  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  future  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.16  It  was  the 
Mexican'  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
sta^s."l• 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
famous  passage  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man :" — 

"Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whoee  untntotM  mind 
8eea  God  In  clondt  and  bean  him  In  the  wind. 


■GMeeio,  Hktorj  of  Mexico,  book  rl.  net  1.  n  Ibid,  sect  89. 
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His  soul  proud  8dence  never  taught  to  stray 

Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way: 

Yet  simple  nature  to  hi*  ftUth  hath  given, 

Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven, 

Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  wood*  embraced. 

Or  happier  bland  In  the  watery  waste. 

lb  be,  contents  his  natural  desire : 

He  asks  no  angers  wing,  no  seraph's  fire, 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  airy, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.'* 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  soul's  survival,  and  surmises  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes.19 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  Bew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u.20  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  new  body."  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts !  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  bouI,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him.-  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.*1  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha  :— 

"  Do  not  lay  such  heavy  burdens 
On  the  graves  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and 


»  Baumgarten,  Geschichte  dar  VoTker  von  America,  xUL  haupts.:  vom  Tod,  Vergrlbnias,  und 
Trauer. 
*>  Clarke,  Onondaga,  vol.  L  p.  61. 

n  Mttller,  Geschichte  der  Amerfkanlschen  Urreligionen,  sect  M. 
■  Bchookraft,  History,  Ac  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  part  Iv.  p.  HO. 
O  Ibid,  part  1L  p.  186.  « IbM.  part  v.  p.  64;  part  Iv.  p.  66. 
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Hot  such  Wright  of  pots  and  kettles; 
forth* spirits fUrtheiieath  them. 
Only  giro  them  food  to  cany, 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them, 
lour  days  la  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows* 
Four  Its  lonely  night-encampments. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried, 
Let  a  fin,  as  night  approaches, 
Four  timet  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  soul  upon  Its  journey 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness."* 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  for  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay.2*  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
vals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion.17  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gase.*  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit    The  Indian  dies 

•  LoBgfcOow,  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xiz. :  The  Ghosts. 

•  Schoolcraft,  Indian  In  his  Wigwam,  p  79. 

»  Losfctt,  Hist.  Mkafon  of  United  Brethren  to  N.  JL  Indians,  part  L  ch.  8. 

»  ScfeootcnA,  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p.  202.    History,  Ac.  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  hr.  p.  178. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.*  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buffalo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.10 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  enjoin  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  "  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  Mends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions ;  as  an  unconscious  emblem  of  their  own 
struggling  faith,  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path.11 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 

»  Schoolcraft,  Hktory  of  Indian  Tribe*,  put  iLp>6S.  » Ibid.  pp.  403, 404. 

*  Andree,  North  America,  p.  346. 
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statement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits.82 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
graveyards.33  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  offerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.*4  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man* 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints, — which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  D'drer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — this 
same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  Pere-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  enjoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de- 
scribes the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
says,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sona, scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
and  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave;  and 


•  ftepablle,bookT.ch.lfi.  «R.  Taylor,  New  Zealand,  ch.  7. 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  !* 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goe* 
1  far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  conjec- 
tures and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  born.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  soul. 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 


»  SmiUMonton  Contribution*,  toL  !L    Scaler's  Aboriginal  Monument*,  appendix,  pp.  127-131. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
aires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.1*  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes.*7 An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting.88  The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "  head-hunting,"  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.88  The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous/'  where,  it  is  promised,  they  sfcall  enjoy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  "de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.40  The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.41  The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.48  The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogB  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  O-Ma-Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."49  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  around  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 


»  Brown*,  Treat  of  America,  p.  328.  *  Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Ac.  part  i.  pp.  32-84. 

*  Earl,  The  Papuan*,  p.  132.  »  Earl,  The  Bartern  Seal,  ch.  8. 

•  I4ra*j,Hkt.  of  the  Wert  Indies,  book  l.ch.2.  «Ibid.ch.3. 
r,  Patagonia,  ch.  ft.  *  Catlin,  North  American  Indiana,  toI.  ii.  p.  8. 
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oar  sense  of  the  term,  bat  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadiy  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  Bide  of  jEtna,  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.*4 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boare 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "  whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  ••  as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

"  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crags!  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  '  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shall  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.    It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 

«*  Metnert,  GefchJchta  der  Beliglonen,  buch  xlr.  wet  T66. 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fell.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.' 
like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast/' 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeoulative 
faiths,— the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead ;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  dea^h.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
unphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "  The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  the  impersonations  of  hi*  thoughts,  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast!" 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.46 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of. 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  menus.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.    Leonidas 

D»  Orbto  Sita,  Ui.  2. 
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saying,  "  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Lacede- 
monian,"46 must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy  facsimile  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

"That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasp'd  bis  steed  again." 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
faint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.47  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed, 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.48  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.49  The 
Chinese — who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  burn  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.* 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  theGreenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.    The  spectre 

*  Translation  of  Greek  Anthology,  In  Bonn's  Library,  p.  58. 

«*  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  rol.  i.  ch.  1.  *  Northern  Antiquities,  ch.  10. 

*  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  book  i.  ch.  10.  »  Kidd,  China,  sect  8. 
u  Grants,  History  of  Greenland,  book  ilL  ch.  6,  sect.  47. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either? 

"Pig,  bullock,  goose,  must  have  their  goblin*  too, 
Else  out*  would  hare  to  go  without  their  dinners: 
If  that  starvation-doctrine  were  but  true, 
How  hard  the  late  of  gormandising  tinnera!" 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  H. 

DRUIDIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
small  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modern  writers— especially 
Boriase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall1 — have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Frocopius,  Tacitus,  Caesar,  Mela,  Valerius 
MsTimns,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  construct- 
ive comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
a  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

»  Book  it  eh.  14. 
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substance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
born infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.1 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  .from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
—contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.8  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  "  Myvyrian  Archaeology  of  Wales," 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

*  Davles,  Celtic  Researches,  appendix,  pp.  568-561. 

•  Sketch  of  British  Bardbm,  prefixed  to  Owen's  translation  of  the  Heroic  Elegies  of  Uywarch 
Hen. 
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of  the  present  century.  After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted.4  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  .Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
HtU  of  Christianity,  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ !  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modern  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  born.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
state  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
but,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.  There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:   to  collect   the  materials  and  properties  of 


♦  Herbert,  Essay  on  the  NeoDruidic  Ilcnwy  In  Britannia. 

,  Lyric  and  Pastoral,  by  Edward  Williams,  vol.  ii.  notea,  pp.  194-256. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  tiling ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them:  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "The  Truth 

AGAINST  THE  WORLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"Taliesin;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Fughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidic 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychosis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardie  doctrines.*  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be* 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANDINAVIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Many  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.1  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
velopment, with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
break  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhogg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Qinungagap,  after 
various  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard;  Jotuns,who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  JEair,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jotuns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — whatever  is  hostile  to 

•Talferin,  cb.  It.  1  Vans  Kennedy,  Andent  and  Hindu  Mythology,  pp.  462,  MS-464. 
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fruitful  life  and  peace.  They  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  JEsir,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuns 
and  the  jEsir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.1  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  JEsir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjolnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-Buffoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jbtunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.* 

With  a  Jotun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  Jdrmungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

"That  great  sea-make,  tremendous  cnrFd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a%  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


*  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  II. 

*  OehlenschlKger,  Gods  of  the  North.  This  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  copious  notes 
In  Prye'fl  translation,  affords  the  English  reader  a  full  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  Its 
salient  adventures. 
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and  discomfortable  eights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
her  court-yard,  faintness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain  ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay ;  her  handmaid,  Blowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  her  canopy,  curse.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  Bky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
fehadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  t  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
sea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quaff  Heidrun's  mead.4 

No  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
all  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.    The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this' 

*  Plgott,  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  p.  65. 
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instance  as  when  Drought  against  Mohammedanism.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions;  but  Valhalla  was  not  the 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.'  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  Edda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift-footed  peasant-girl  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  Geijone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.6  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  JEsir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

"  In  whose  hall  of  gold 
The  steel-clad  ghosts  their  wonted  orgies  hold. 
Some  taunting  jest  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  clamorous  fray  they  grasp  their  gleamy  swords, 
And,  as  upon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  tarns  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight." 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 


*  Keysor,  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  trans,  by  Pennock,  p.  148. 
«  Pigott,  p.  245. 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.7  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhogg.8  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  ^Esir  and  the  Jotuns,  was  at  last  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  "  Twilight  of  the  Gods/' 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Hakon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  Hakon  to  their  home/'  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood-Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
slain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods;"  that  is,  we  shall' need  help  at  Ragnarokur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  JEsir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails :  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.9 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  he  returns  home, 'galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Heimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Bifrfet,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 


'  Pigott,  pp.  137, 188.  I  The  Vfflnspa,  strophes  84, 85. 

•  Grtnm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  s.  776,  note. 
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The  wolf  Skbll,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  Bails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rashes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth ;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  JE&ir  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
"under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhogg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.10 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.11  The 
point  is  dubious ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 

»  Keyser,  Religion  of  the  Northmen,  part  i.  ch.  tL  n  Pp.  487-608. 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
very  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them, 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sea- 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "  worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever,  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  affairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
•vocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground. ' 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rock  of  cliffs  and  hills,  or  reared  them 

1  MstwOiay,  Sepulchres  of  Etruria. 
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of  massive  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inurned,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
far-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

"  Time  buries  graves.    How  strange  T  a  burled  grave  I 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  eare." 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same !  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love ! 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapons,— or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments,— each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me/' 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This' belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  thai  of  Rome,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all'  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
M  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantua  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
ttcrifices.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.*  Inti* 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Gharun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day ! 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans4  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities7  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated, — . 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 
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is,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Mantus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 
ranean abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  enjoyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
signs  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

"  Shown  is  the  progress  of  the  guilty  soul 
From  earth's  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom; 
Here  the  black  genius  to  the  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb, 
While  from  the  side  it  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flees  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  eighth)  seren  yawning  gates  reveal 
The  serenfold  anguish  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate,— for  there  the  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  joy  beyond  makes  horror  less." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN   DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

be  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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menon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  bo  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
"The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  born,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  serial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born."1  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
born  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch,8  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis — universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect : — "  Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  "  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 

l  Herod,  lib.  11.  cap.  123.       »  De  Abetinentia,  lib.  It.  cap.  10.       •  Banquet  of  the  Seren  Wise  Men. 
•  Champollion,  Deecr.  de  l'£gypte,  Antiq.  torn  li.  p.  182.  Btnartft  Trans,  of  Qreppo'i  Basay,  p.  262. 
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served  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  "  it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dread  ordeaL"*  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
b  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,8  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  "When  the  body  is  represented/'  Champollion 
says,  "it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection." Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up  ?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.7  When  the  Canary 
Islands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. But  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
deceased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."8  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 


*  Bonoint  and  Arundel  on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  p.  46. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embellishments,  that  they  most 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.9  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.  Every  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.  The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  says,  "  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.  So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them."10  That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.  The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.  Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay .u  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modern  authors 
.to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.    But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 

•Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi.  feet  lii. 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;"  jEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  Oms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout."  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks.18  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system- 
atic to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modern  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 

"SptMCo  on  Egyptian  Antlq,  Lecture  IV.,  T. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.14  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.16  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:* — 

"Those  mystic,  stony  volumes  on  the  walls  long  writ, 
Whose  sense  is  late  rereal'd  to  searching  modern  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "  Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean."17  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.    Then  happy  is  he 

"  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Troth,  down  dips  the  awful  scale." 


UDas  Todtenbuch  dar  Jigypter,  edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Lepatas. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  is  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ; — or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 
or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 
punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  ruler  of  this 
girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  "the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

"Be  iuprison'd  In  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 


After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration.18  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them/'  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tures the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
superior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
{ass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.    In  like 

*  Ubtr  XetempSYchosIs  Veteran  JSgyptfonun,  edited  and  translated  Into  Latin  from  the  faneral 
papyri  by  BL  Bnqpch. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gloomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  sones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.19  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.* 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crea- 
tion,— all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

"The  Egyptaln  lonl  sail'd  o'er  the  skyey  sea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  deeps  of  space  and  net  the  stars, 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  void 
And  through  old  Might's  Typhonian  blindness  shine. 
Then,  solarised,  he  pressM  towards  the  ran, 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  God, 
Had  final  welcome  of  the  Armament" 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amen  the  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.21 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 

I'L'UniYers,  Egypte  Ancienne,  par  Ghampolllon-Figeae,  pp.  12S-H5. 
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rivalled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modern  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solemn 

«  Old  Syntaxes  lift  their  countenance*  bland 
Athwart  the  river-flea  and  sea  of  sand." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BRAHMANIO  AND  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Ik  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
audacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  Bays,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
has  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.1  The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — "Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  tunes  have  trodden:  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Yaruna,  shalt  thou  behold."  Yaruna  judges  alL  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  their 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Both  thinks  the  Yedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Yedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Where  glory  never-fading  la,  where  it  the  world  of  heavenly  light, 

The  world  of  immortality,— the  everlasting, — set  me  there  1 
Where  Yama  reigns,  Vivasvat's  eon,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaven  bright. 

Where  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there  1 
Where  there  is  freedom  nnrestrain'd,  where  the  triple  vault  of  heaven*s  in  sight, 

Where  worlds  of  brightest  glory  are,— oh,  make  me  bnt  immortal  there  I 
Where  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne'er  take  flight, 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  1 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  "  naraka."  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Yishnu  Furana,'  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 

*YoLffl.pp.843-m  ■WUiMrt  trans,  sjp.  907-4W. 
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"  Books  of  Ceylon"*  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
above  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  oyer 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sakwala,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude,  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — using  the  Himalaya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Om 
for  his  whip— reduced  them  all  to  ashes.4 

The  fire  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagoric 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Purana  declares,  "The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."5 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  born,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  born  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

"  Tbe  illustrious  souls  of  great  and  virtuous  men 
In  godlike  beings  shall  revive  again; 
But  base  and  vicious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  vultures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fair,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brave, 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  Blare, 
Each  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  And 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind." 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts,1' 
"  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.6  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 
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raffled  lakes  where  the  lotos  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  enjoy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.     They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.7  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.8  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  Rahu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall:  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres ;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse  1  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  "The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  series  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
die  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  books  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
shape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
by  this  time  cry,  Hold  1 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistio  contemplation. 
Id  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 

tHj^Mtiwdof  Bwldhiiin,p.2S.  •  CoteMn,  Mythology  of  the  Hindu*  p.  MS. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

"  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends."9  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  fulness  of  felicity."10  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame."11  "  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  human 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Granges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afflicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, '  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face !  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'  "w  "  A 
pious  man  was  once  born  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — 'A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.    Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?'  "1S 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afflictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 


•  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  247.  10  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  60S. 

n  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  454.  "  Asiatic  Researches,  rot.  xrti.  p.  38*. 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

"  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity. "M 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "  break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "  delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex- 
emption from  further  metempsychosis :— -"  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."1*  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahlada,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence."18  All  true  Orientals,  however 
favored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

M  0  Lord,  oar  separate  lives  destroy  f 
Merge  in  thy  gold  oar  souls'  alloy : 
Pain  is  our  own,  and  Thou  art  Joy  I" 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  thtee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Jana-loka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 

M  VUuro  Parana,  p.  060.  »  Sankhya  Karika,  preface,  p.  3.  w  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  144. 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  thingB  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies."  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.18  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  "  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  born  again. 
"Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.19  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  qf  true  knowledge,  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities."99  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole."11  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection."*  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.    First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 


*  Viihnu  Parana,  p.  25.    Hardy,  Manual  of  Bnddhlsm,  p.  38,  note. 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gnana-P6tham 
4<  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being."3*  The  Saiva  school  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.*4 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmans — who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
"  As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."25  "  The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  Madhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  M&ha-Upanishads.*  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  tbe  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  thai  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf;  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  dea£  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  "  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
contradicts  the  Vedas.    They  affirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 


*  JowmI  of  ttw  Amittea  Oriental  Society,  toL  ti.  p.  141.  *  Ibid.  Yd.  ir.  p.  15. 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni^ 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated."  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage/'*  "The  virtuous  is  born  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."*  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."*  "  The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron."*1  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."* 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 


w  Sankhya  Karika,  p.  70.  "  Ibid.  pp.  1, 16.  » Ibid.  pp.  48,  14*  174. 

»  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  67.  «  Ibid.  p.  651. 

*  Bammohun  Boy,  Translations  from  the  Veds,  2d  ed,  London,  1832,  pp.  69, 30, 10. 
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gubhed  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
human  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God: — 

"Though  God  extendi  beyond  creation's  rim, 
Yet  every  being  holds  the  whole  of  him." 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — "The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain."  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  bo  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seize  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  born  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Mexnoriam :" — 

"That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  more  his  rounds,  and,  rasing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  Call 
Bemerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

"Is  frith  as  vague  as  all  nnsweet : 
Sternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet," 

But  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  faith  of 
the  Hindu  theoeophist? — 

M  And  we  shall  stt  at  endless  feast, 

Enjoying  each  the  other's  good: 

What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Lore  on  earth  f    He  seeks  at  least 
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M  Vpon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirit*  fade  avtay, 
Some  landvng-plafx,  to  dasp  and  tay, 
tknmeUt  Wk  lose  ourselves  in  light  r 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanio.  The  "  Four  Sublime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these: — first,  that  there  is  sorrow;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship — that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  "  I  will  become  a  Buddha." 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  born, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  born 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  born  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Empty 
Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirwana.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births/'  detailing 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirwana.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  was  born  at 
Kapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  born 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
oat  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
yean  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset."88 

Gotama'a  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
Tastneas  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclusive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirwana,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  in  it, — that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■  Major  Cunningham,  Bhflsa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central  India,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tama's  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirwana.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirwana.  "  The  three  reflections  on  the  im permanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirwana." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirwana.    Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirwana. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  eeons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirwana, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  Nirwana.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwana,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trans- 
migration.84 

The  system  of  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being:  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one — the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds.""6    This  end  it  seeks 

"  Life  of  Gttama  in  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  rot  UL 
»  Symbolik  nnd  Mythologie,  th.  it  abth.  2,  a.  407. 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  6y 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirwana.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

M  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  hare  one©  been  men, 
And  In  succession  will  be  rach  again." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirwana  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tathagata, — he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Nirwana;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

"  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwana."  "  Nirwana  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness."  "  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  "  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirwana." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  "  Nirwana  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil; knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  "  Nirwana  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  "The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
so  Nirwana  is,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  "  Nirwana,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  "Nirwana  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."11 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwana  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwana.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwana  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.*7  A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 

•For  tnee*  quotation*,  and  others  similar,  see  Hardy's  valuable  work,  "Eastern  Monachism," 
cfcan.  *xb\  on  "  Nirwana,  its  Paths  and  Fruition." 
*  Bnrtwuf,  Introduction  a  t'Histof  r«  da  Buddhteroe  Indlen,  Appendiee  No.  L,  Du  mot  JJirrana. 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  "  Nirwana  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep."*  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — "  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwana  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  Nirwana  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirwana  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude.3*  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced, — enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirwana  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — "  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  there  is  neither  being  nor 
nothing"  To  them  Nirwana  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwana  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  Sutra,40  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  Gotama  is  said 
to  have  "  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirwana."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being  ?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 

»  Colebrooke,  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  863.  "Eleven  Yearn  In  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 

"Translation  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  p.  23. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  "  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."41 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Nirwana  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Nirwana,"  "The  mind  of  the  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirwana."  "  The  sight  of 
Nirwana  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwana,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirwana." 
"Nirwana  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwana  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwana  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwana  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwana  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
otter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
Mailer  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  may  be  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  khandas,  and  are  as  follows : — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  karma — that 
is  the  6um  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
his  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwana  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
responsibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.    It  is 

fl  Hamate  of  PhytophHosophy,  Tttlk'f  font,  p.  9. 
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evident  enough,  as  Is  justly  claimed  by  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  fact 
that  G6tama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."*3  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwana  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirwana  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Ka-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwana.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirwana,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwana 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  affirma- 

—  ■ " 

«  Hardy,  Manual,  p.  427. 
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tion  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirwana,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
most  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirwana  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
like  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 

"Through  many  different  births 
I  have  run,  vainly  seeking 
The  architect  of  the  desire-resembling  house. 
Painful  are  repeated  births. 

0  house-builder!  I  have  seen  thee. 
Again  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

1  have  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

I  have  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  desire; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirwana." 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
almost  universally  repudiated."  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirwana,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirwana  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that  Burnouf  and  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence — "  God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwana  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
situdes of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
—the  scholastic  ens  sine  qualitcUe — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  "  Nir- 
wana is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  "  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."11  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  "  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."44  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirwana  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  "  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  facul- 
ties to  infinity." 

Nagasena  Bays  to  the  king  of  Sagal,  "  Neither  does  Nirwana  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirwana."  According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
wana seems  to  be  a  simple  menial  perception,  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.  The  Asangkrata-Sutra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirwana,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."  The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirwana,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;  but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirwana,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.  The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  "  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  unjusti- 
fiably affirm  that,  since  Nirwana  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.  A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirwana  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness. Plato,  in  the  Timeeus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.  Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.  So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.  The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.45  "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."  Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covets  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  enjoyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  enjoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


«  Sankhya  Karika,  pp.  16-18.  44  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  10. 
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sist  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wana admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneous state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophic 
soarings,  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirwana  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
son  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  oat,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
laws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
substance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Xirwana. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
and  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power! 

u  If  eonls  be  anbstapoes  corporeal, 
Be  thej  as  big  Just  as  the  body  is? 
Or  shoot  they  out  to  the  height  ethereal? 
Both  It  not  seem  the  impression  of  a  seal 
Can  be  no  larger  than  the  wax* 
The  soul  with  that  raet  latitude  mnst  more 
Which  measure*  the  objects  that  it  doth  descry. 
Bo  most  it  be  npstretch'd  uato  the  sky 
And  rab  against  the  stem** 

Cousin  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional, 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outermost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
telf-universalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
each  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
total  rTirwina.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontologies!  integer.  Nirwana  is  unexposed 
and  illimitable  space.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
Mtfsurrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  soul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirwana  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foiL 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  suc- 
cessive states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  MUller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus : — "  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  freedom  from  ein,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirvana.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirv&na,and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed;  . 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirvftna  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,48  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing."41  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  un colored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirwana.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plates feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirwtfna  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwana 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  "Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  m 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  "  The. 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

•  Not  disgust,  but  wonder  and  awe,  fethomlen  intellectual  emotion,  at  so  unparalleled  a  phe- 
nomenon of  oar  miraculous  human  nature, 
ff  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  p.  19. 
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and  that  is  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.48  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  born  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  un rippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  thrill, — 

»  Highest  nature  wills  the  capture ; 

' Light  to  light !'  the  instinct  cries; 
And  in  agonizing  rapture 

Falls  the  moth,  and  bravely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  Believer; 

Think  but  what  thon  mayst  become; 
Tor  the  World  is  thy  deceiver, 

And  the  Light  thy  only  home."* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PERSIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Moyle,  Gibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.   Foucher,  Holty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 


•  Bumou^  Le  Bhaga vata  Puraua,  tome  i  lfrre  iiL  ch.  28:  Acquisition  de  la  Deiivrance,  ch.  81. 
Xante  da  rime  mdfriduelle. 
•ION*  Palm  Leaves. 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time,"  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  mast  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars,— one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "  Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
Orientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data*  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German, 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Asiatio  Researches1'  and  the  numbers  of  the  "  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormiisd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Zend-Avesta"  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofe  as  ctfuld 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  -in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Olshausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  Major  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parseea 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.1 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may—- as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)    It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

i  Wilson,  Panrt  Religion  Uufolded,  p.  405. 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  informa- 
tion now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty.  He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.2  Professor  Mliller  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.8  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  faith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevi.  This  translation — most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum- 
stances as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvaresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevi  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevi,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Maha- 


•  Ueber  die  Helligen  Schrifton  der  Arier.    Jahrbttcher  fOr  Deutsche  Theology  1867,  bud  ff.  m. 
146, 147. 

*  Eeaay  on  the  Veda  and  the  Zend-Avorta,  p.  24.    See  aleo  Bonaen'e  Christianity  and  Mankind, 
toL  lil.  p.  114, 
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badian  text  was  written ;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.4  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir ;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Yon  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevl  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.6  The  book  entitled 
''Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf"  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,6  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time— paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modern  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
Dabistan.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.' 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
conceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


v,  In  Htfdellwrftvr  Jahrottchar  dtr  Utcntor,  1828. —14.  to  Journal  Aalattrtte, 
JaObt,  1833.    Dabtettn,  Preliminary  Dtoeoune,  pp.  xix.-lxr. 
•Ittb*iB,TOLLp.2»,nota.  •  IWd.  p.  188,  note. 

»  brimd  In  AMfttfc  Journal,  1844,  pp.  882-608. 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  differently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  divergent  speculations.  The  later  works  of  course 
oannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  Are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
toe  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Farsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofe  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Rosenmuller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  ha* 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrines 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  that 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
those  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

"And  Iran  like  a  ranflomr  tarn'd 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mlthra  burnM." 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Relying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  "the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question/'  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
lays  it  signifies  the  "  Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  :<  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
sublime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
Darkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
wliether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lias  in  confusion.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
envy  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  purity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  nnd  love.  At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  various  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  Zeruana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job— perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system : 
— that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormuzd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontologies!  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Both  says,  "  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."*  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  6tated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modern  time,  and  is  Hani- 
chesan,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormusd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 

•  Zoroastrtoche  GUubentlehre,  ■•.  SOT,  806. 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
every  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  are  called  "adepts  of  death."  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Onnuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.9  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Onnuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,10  but  Ahriman,  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
reduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Yendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions. They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts.11  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd.19  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
MIn  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men." 
But  Ahriman's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  "Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard.1*  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
"  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 
same." 

According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  "  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss.1'14 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
"by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  sinners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies."16  Ahriman 's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world, "M 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked."18  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell."     An  Avestan 
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fragment9  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  "I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer  ;"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  eoul,  and 
cries,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse."  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
thai  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.*1 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.  There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  "  Festival 
for  the  Bead/' — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man. Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  ail  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others: — "During  these  five  dayB  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
plspif  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins;  and 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation :  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh/'"  Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory .a  But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration,  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 


a  Spiegel,  Vendidad,  n.  207,  229,  283,  250. 
»  abode,  Btlllge  Sage  dea  Zendvolka,  a.  410. 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  Btalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd jrill  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  slnd  on  earth  a  savior, 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "  Behold,  my  father !  my  mother !  my  brother!  my  wife ! — 
they  shall  exclaim."2* 

In  this  exposition  we  have — following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  MUller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Burnouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevt  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 

*  Bundthesh,  ch.  zxsl 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.*  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.*  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  tire  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  W£  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  "songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  "  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."27 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  \re  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection .*■  "At- the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  eub- 
daed,"  and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  "Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea— expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropsedia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus— of  two 

*  Stadfan  tfber  das  Zend-Avesta,  In  Zeitschrift  der  Dentschen  MorgonUndifcfaen  GeseUschaft, 
US*,  bud  Is. «.  192. 

»  Spiegel,  Areata,  band  L  s.  16.  *  Dabirtan,  vol.  1.  pp.  272-274. 
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souls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.9  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehe&h  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  booke  which  have  reached  us. 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroaftrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned  ? 
When  a  king  etorms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.10  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,*1  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,83  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  adjustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there 'is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction.  • 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlange  Angra- 
mmnyus  der  voll  Tod  istf)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.    Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

»  Lib.  Ti.  cap,  I.  sect.  41.  »  Spiegel,  Areata,  band  i.  m.  16, 244. 

A  Fargard  XVIII.,  Spiegel's  Uebenetzung,  a.  286.  «  Kleuker,  band  if.  a*.  123, 124, 164. 
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the  narrative  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  Rosenmllller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Haug — 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.0  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
rtate. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  oat  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith."  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pln:n.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  Avestan  religion.     A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 

^I^UhnZaroMtonnM^deDaltwIiederadMSeikb^vta.    Zdtochrift  dw  MorgenIltadi«chcn 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — whether  it  was  conceived  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "  they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow."  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
theentire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  burn  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  thr 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire.*5  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modern  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  before 

*  Spiegel,  Avesta,  u.  82, 104, 100,  111,  122. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
throw, the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manicheean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded  or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt :  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds."38  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
but  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
op  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.    Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 

»  Rhode,  Hdlige  Sage  des  Zewhrolks,  s.  407. 
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rushed  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.    In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Such  are  the  parables  Zartasht  addroaeM 
To  Iran's  kith,  In  the  ancient  Zend-Are*. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HEBREW  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.1 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  "  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he- 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And, 


*  Boettcher,  De  Infarla  Rebuaque  port  mortem  fnturia  ex  Hebmeram  et  Qmoorum  Opinkmibua. 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses— an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  Enoch  walked 
with  (rod  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
aim."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say,  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
this :  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Gere  observes,  "  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
ss  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conse- 
quence deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.    How, 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time — probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elijah.  But  grant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Ely  ah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said, 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said,  Send."  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."2  If  the  ascension  of  Elyah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  Elyah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  oast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
rally  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again."  "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived/'  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shade,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modern  critics — is  the  account  of  the  vivification  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  "  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ?— a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  ?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
thai  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
grievous  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  "  And  Jehovah  said  to 
me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off." 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.1'  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  bo  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence/' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "  The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us ;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion; namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies— and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
shame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death..1  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadducees,  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead : — its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said,  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied, 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  "lam  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.   The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substance, 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it ;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.4  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
spiritual  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediately 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  "  Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,"  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "All  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bar  and  keber  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  Sheol 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stern  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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have  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  "  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
rleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth ;"  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuviae  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  ground :" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephaxm  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life,— mere  umbra.  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness/'  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  enjoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  "  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
rilence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
said,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest." 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  always 
shows.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
he  likewise  declares,  "The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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"The  under- world  is  in  commotion  on  account  of  thee, 
To  meet  thee  at  thy  coming; 

It  stirreth  tip  before  thee  the  shade*,  all  the  mighty  of  the  earth ; 
It  arouseth  from  their  throne*  all  the  kings  of  the  nations ; 
They  all  accost  thee,  and  say, 
Art  thon  too  become  weak  as  we?" — 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

u  Even  the  cypress-trees  exult  orer  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  fallen, 
No  man  cometh  up  to  cut  us  down." 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech  : 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephaim  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth  ?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet ;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  or 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire,  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim,  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 
of  hell,  where  was 

"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible," 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
"  Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "  The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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upon  them."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
"Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down."  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — "What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

This  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  MThat,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."5  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he? 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamah,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

Ruah  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
ings are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

»  Biblical  Archaology,  Met.  814. 
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"  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
"  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Eadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hosea 
speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe* is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
forsake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephesh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  the  term  life.  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  soul]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Rush,  much  more  without  a  Nesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the  body,  the  Ruah  (Pneuma)  the  soul  of  the  Nephesh,  and  the 
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Neshamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Xephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.' 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how* 
ever,  bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast."  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
it  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  close 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rephaim,  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

"It  1*  a  land  of  shadows :  yea,  the  land 
Itaelf  is  bat  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  voices,  forms  of  forms, 
And  echoes  of  themselves.** 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
bad  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose)  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
he  said,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
fight,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
—and  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
teach  doctrines  different  from  those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore/'  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God."  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  passages  are 
hot  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  Bound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — "  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles : — "  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fall- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dors  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  "  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."7  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was:  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "  To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  "  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  returneth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."8  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
44 death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
account  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  "  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
"  plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died."*  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.10 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  born  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Yd 
Plato  Philonizat,  vel  Philo  Platonizat."  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo's  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•Chp.xlr.4ft. 

»  See  a  rcry  able  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  ideas  concerning  Immortality,  reenrreo> 
tion,  Judgment,  and  retribution,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  those  in  the  New 
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woe  or  joy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

"  Kan's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind."11  "Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life."11  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one."1*  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
says,  "  The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body."14  "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice."1*  "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."xt 
He  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  rejoicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life.""  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
44  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce."18  "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."1* "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."20  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations."21  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die."n  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Koran  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."9  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."*4 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven  ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 

n  *MB&fn  edition  of  PhiWa  Works,  vol.  L  p.  82.  » Ibid.  p.  38.  » Ibid.  p.  87. 

M  Ibid.  p.  66.  » Ibid.  p.  66.  » Ibid.  p.  283.  it  Ibid.  p.  479. 
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found  darkness."*  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent- 
ance return  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity."- 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  "  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  Qod,  enjoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls."*7  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.38 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  "The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  "  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essen es,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
TherapeuteB  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 

»  Maagej'a  edition  of  Phflo'a  Worka,  vrt.  it  p.  483.         ■  Ibid,  vol.  L  p.  189.         "Ibid.  p.  164. 
•  See,  In  the  AnaJekten  of  Kell  and  Taechirner,  band  I.  attlck  IL,  an  article  by  Dr.  Schrelter,  en- 
titled Pbllo'a  Ideen  fiber  UnaterbUchkeit,  Auferatehung,  and  Vergeltang. 
»  Lightfoot  in  Matt.  zxU.  23. 
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ticulare  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  "  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place."80 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  bqsieged 
at  Maaada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  "  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above."" 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees: 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritioal 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders — would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — "  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison."*2  Again,  he  writes,  "  The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies."9*  The  fragment  entitled 
"Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
such  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
spin."    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

•Joatphna,  DtBdLUb.il.  cap.  8.  «  Ibid  Hb.  vii.  cap.  8. 
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the  last  day."  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  born 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Csesarea,  "  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  on- 
just."  This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of,  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  "The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet1  s 
version, — 

"  The  Kabbala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prise  I  more; 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 
But  Mischna  is  pure  wine." 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better ;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
Christianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this ;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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outgrowths.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  exclusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — namely,  the 
assimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LITE. 

The  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  God.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  "  death/' 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
majority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "  Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  "  When  Sammael 
saw  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
'God  made  this  decree,  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
rarely  die."  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ante.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  his  petition 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted/'1  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt— thai 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  "Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been ;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  "darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep/'  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man."1  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.* 
"  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  adjudged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 


i  Schoettgen,  Diisertatio  de  HfanMolyma  Coelerti,  cap.  ili  aect  9. 

*  Schoettgen,  Hone  Bibllcw  et  Talmudicae,  In  Rom.  t.  12,  et  in  Jooan.  tiL  lft. 

*  Ibid,  in  2  Oor.  t.  2. 
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mudical  as  much  as  it  is  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Now,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article— that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 
resurrection  to  he  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
theory  which  we  have  just  indicated.  u  When,"  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  "  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 
all  fly  into  the  air  like  birds."4 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
sin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
bat  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  '  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  V  He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom/  "s  "  Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."8  80,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
divisions.  "  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Koran  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  '  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  Lord  says,  '  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "T    "  The  under- 


«8cfc*ttn«i,talOor.:rr.44.  •  Talmud,  tnwt  Bemchoth. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart- 
ments where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  bo  dark 
that  its  name  is  'Night-of-Horrors.'"8  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites."9  "  The  §re  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished."10 The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.11  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  "  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom."11  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead."18  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell."14  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 

•  SchrOder,  Satningen  and  Gebrftache  des  Talmndlach-Rabbhiiachen  Judeothami,  ».  406. 

•  Schoettgen,  in  Johan.  xIt.  2.    w  Not.  Test,  ex  Talmude,  etc  illuetratutn  a  J.  Q.  Meoachen,  p.  125. 
u  Baroage,  Htet.  of  Jewa,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    Aim,  Tradition*  of  the  Rabbina,  in  Blackwood  for  April, 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell."15  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  father's  "Synagoga  Judaica,"  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "  the  efficacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell."  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  offerings.16  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrorer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."17  Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world,— either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
facts.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,18  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner.19  There  are  a  few 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world."  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  "  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."21  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud, M  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it.a  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "  God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


»  ■Homager,  th.iLkap.Ti.s.  340.  » Ibid.  s.  368. 

c<feachkbte  dei  Urehristenthnms,  sweit.  abth.  s.  186.     Maimonides  also  asserts  the  doctrine 
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from  the  under- world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision.1'*1 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sonar: — "  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise."36  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  "  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  "the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  port 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  "fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question — 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon* 
ing  trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready."*  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it."*7  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  "  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."*8  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.""  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revive 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 
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that  God  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel."90  Rabbi  Jochanan 
says,  "  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
same  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
observe  his  law."  The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.  For  instance,  they 
declare  that  "  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  God 
than  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  I"  Again,  they  say, 
"  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
brief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
long  and  severe !"  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles: 
— "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night."  Some  assert  that  "  the  resurrection  will 
be  immediately  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  alike.81  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just 
arose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Ehjah  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  of  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  "Carefulness 
leads  us  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias."8*  The  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saints  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.  Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
death  to  take  him  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


•  Bcboettgra.  Be  Mearia,  lib.  rt.  cap.  vi.  sect  27. 

"  Be*  an  able  dissertation  on  Jewish  Notions  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  prefixed  to  Humph- 
rey*! Translation  of  Athenagorae  on  the  Resurrection. 
■  Surenbiufoa,  Mttchna,  pan  tertla,  p.  300. 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying.0 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years/' — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — "  when, 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  God  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles."84  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  luz,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel : — 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  "  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair!"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  feas  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

"  In  old  Jehoahaphat's  vale,  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  awful  day, 

When  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  nnfnrl'd, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine, 
Dhrinity's  own  radiant  shrine." 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology*  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

»  Schrttder,  s.  419.  **  Schoettgen,  de  Messta,  lib.  ri  cap.  ri.  sect.  23;  cap.  ▼«.  as.  3, 4. 

*  John  Allen,  Modern  Judaism,  ch.  Ti.  and  xr. 

»  See  Aortas  der  Religion  Zoroasters  nach  den  ZendbUchern,  von  Abbe  Fomcber,  m  Kltokar's  Zend- 
Avesta,  band  1.  zwdt.  anhang,  ss.  828-342. 
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circle  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.*7  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
called  in  the  Apocalypse  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth/'  in  Zechariah  "the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth/'  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
\die dU hSUenschlange,  todscfocangere  Ahriman,)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,38  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race— both  sexes 
—sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness." 
"  The  conception  of  an  under-world/'  says  Dr.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."40  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.41 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law/'  that  body  of 
Terbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command- 
ments of  God  of  none  effect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 

•8caiMar,p.aSf.  »¥*$!!»,  HA  411.    Kleukar,  swett.  anf.  a.  1W. 

•  Die  Htiltym  Schriften  dtr  Pftnea,  too  Dr.  F.  8ptegel,  kap.  IL  m.  32-97.  Stadleo  and  Kritiken. 
Utt.  bud  L,  «Ut  dte  Lahre  Ton  der  Aaientohang  dot  Leibee  nictat  dn  altPeraleeha  LahreT  F. 
***,  Kythaai  dtr  Alton  Finer  ala  Qudlen  ChriatHchor  Gl*nb«oa1efar«n  and  Ritnatten. 

•SbZoroaatitefaan  Giaabmiakhra,  too  Dr.  Bdnard  WKh.a.  450. 

•  tea,  la  tan.  L  Ksftbato  Dmdafta,  Synoptto  Dograatom  Ubri  Sohar,  pp.  108, 109, 113, 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
"  the  worshipping  of  angels/'  "  endless  genealogies/'  "  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations ;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.41 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.    It  is 

*  LUcke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarong  dec  Johaunet,  leap.  2,  wet.  8. 
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a  significant  fact  that  the  abnormal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Fersepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris* 
tianity  of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per- 
verting power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manichseanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  "  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
lypse.'^ The  "  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh/'  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Tbx  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Bnmttjia,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
felt  with  the  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  uninjured  form 
as  through  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 
Retaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.    It  quits  the  body  with  much 

•  Kleoker,  Zend-Avesta,  band  it  anhang  I.  a.  12. 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have"  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  "  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day/*1 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 

"  No  ran  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
Mo  cheerful  galea  refresh  the  stagnant  sir." 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afflictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achilles — 
says,  "  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
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Neoptolemus,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfulness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
illustrious/"  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  "Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother.1'8  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "  dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals/'  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
"  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life/'  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Peleus,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  barrier 
of  his  teeth/' 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  -<Eneid — were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  Blovenly  old  ferry- 
man, for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
Olympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
earth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  mint  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
an  avenging  judgment. 

But  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
people  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  by  piling  up  moun- 
tains to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolts 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Tlades  to  pass  before  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  jEacus, — three 
upright  judges, — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers,- 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."4 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  its 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

"Umbrae 
Non  tacitai  EroW  mdes,  Ditiaqne  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petant." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
— a  dull  populace  of  ghosts — fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
•  appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fairly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  synod.5  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

•  OtH,  Met.  Mb.  ix.  n.  SI&-2T2. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  but  having 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

"  Swift  through  the  gloom  a  giant  hunter  flies : 
A  ponderous  brasen  mace,  with  direful  away, 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  cruth  the  savage  prey ; 
Grim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawn  of  hell." 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

"A  belted  giant,  who,  with  arm  uplift, 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zeus,  forever  stands, 
Sublimely  impious." 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars— only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types, 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  JSgean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  that 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been, 
inferred — most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus: — 

"Terra  tegit  carnem ;  tamulnm  circnmrolat  umbra; 
Orcus  habet  manes;  splrltua  aitra  petit" 

"The  earth  conceals  the  flesh ;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars."  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
vidual are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
essence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  burn. 
Euripides  expressly  Bays  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
'  Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Caesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
was  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
soul  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
m  such  case  they  must  be  forever  separated."7  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 

•TtM8opplkiita,L638.  T  N ioomachean  Etbica,  lib.  Till.  eap.  7. 
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the  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  eve* 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says, 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them, — that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  Empe- 
docles, — 

'  Farewell  I  a  god  Immortal  now  ami."' 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  a  god/'8  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Graco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.9  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkinification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threnes,— dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  "  Simonides 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
These  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode10  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus."11  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities."  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor."1'  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this 'account  maybe  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
faith  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence : — "Unequal 
is  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods."1'  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean: — "Men  are  a  mere  nothing; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."14 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-rosied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree;  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
fair-blossoming  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
far-shining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode.16  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where — some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  lather 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant."  The  "  path  of  Zeus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders ;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "  Strike  1"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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dauntless  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax- 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life."  Than  all  the  masse  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
guesses  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

"  Just  wm  the  prescience  of  the  eternal  goal 
That  gleamed,  'mid  Cyprian  shades,  on  Zero's  soul, 
Or  shone  to  Plato  In  the  lonely  cave,— 
God  in  all  space,  and  life  in  every  grave  1" 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rival  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  diffused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
statements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
first*  that  he  always  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think," 
said  Socrates,  "  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
>  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly."1*    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "1,  therefore, 
CalUcles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition."17  "  To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends."18  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven."19  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena,— corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modern  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Phsedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are;  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  suqh  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.    A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
{Sail  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.90  , 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  "  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves."  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  "  few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  foil  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
**  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."21 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  TimseuH 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  whioh  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Platonic  Year."23  The 
•eeond  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  "  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state."     » 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  "  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils."0  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this."24  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here;"  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  "Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."2* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable."* 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  born  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timseus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  "  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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changes  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly/'  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
"fables."  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Eras,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue/'  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
essential  conception  is  precisely  this: — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
a%ys,  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
m  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
declaration*  are  hi*.  "Soul  is  older  than  body."  "Souls  are  continually 
born  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life."  "To  search  and  learn  is 
simply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities.""  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  born  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East, 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musseus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others."18  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time : — "  The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  alwayB  remain  free  from  harm,"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
14  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  falls  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."9  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
— corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proems, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Bitter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  ohorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voioe,  approve  the  opinion  pronounoed  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  "  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence :  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul*  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 
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it  through  different  grades  of  embodied  being.  "0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths."30 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers ;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject : — 
**  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity."'1 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  Iamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  "Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god."  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  "  If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods :  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery."*1  And  again  he 
writes,  "If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
corpse  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
soul  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession."** 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  the 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul : 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  "  Diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos;  semper,  negant:"  they  say  souls 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  the 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.*4  Pansetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  born  with  it, — which  he  proved  .by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.*6  Seneca  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together .M  At  one  time  he  says,  "  The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  come."'1  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing." 

Post  mortem  nihil  eat,  ipmque  mors  nihil « 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  tl^e  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved/'38  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."4*  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,41  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus,42 — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
vulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.4 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  "the  god  of  Socrates/'  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  were  "  lares/'  those  of  bad 
men  "  larva?/'  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  "  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvae  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.44 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 

Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  "see  his  own  soul,  which 

had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone/'4*    In  Latin 

literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 

than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.    Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 

phantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

It  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.    Callimachus  wrote  the 

following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope: — 

M  Timon,  hat'st  thorn  the  world  or  Hades  worse  1    Speak  clear ! 
Hades,  0  fool,  because  there  are  more  of  ns  here  !"* 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
spirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

u  He  who  before  could  not  so  much  as  walk  alone, 
The  whole  long  road  to  Hades  travell'd  in  one  night  P 

Philostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  said,  "The  soul  is  immortal."47    It  is  unquestionable 

«  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iL  1L  580-680.  «  Paosanias,  lib.  x.  cap.  28. 

•  De  Sgnincatkme  Terborum,  verbum  "  ManaJts."     «  Leasing,  Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebfldet 

•  Ave*,  L  I486.  «  Epigram  IT.  «  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  viU.  cap.  8L 
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that  the  superstitious  fables  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  soul. 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  rejected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "  I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body;  but  it 
Beemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."48  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

«  Cleombrotas,  the  Ambraciao,  hiring  said,  *  Farewell, 
O  sun !'  leap'd  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 
Of  ghosts.    No  deadly  111  had  chanced  to  him  at  all ; 
But  he  had  read  in  Plato's  hook  upon  the  soul."* 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Phfiedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  upon  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
Course  of  it  saying  to  them,  "  Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars."*  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  "  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

•Oyropedia,llb.TttLcap.7.  •  Epigram  XXIV.  »  Josephus,  De  DalL  lib.  rL  cap.  1.  «  Diss.  XXV. 
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his  soul  standing  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light."** 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.63 Plutarch  says,  "  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands."  Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.04  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  • — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
of  men."* 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  Bun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Csesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obvious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "  Descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  "  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 


■  IMM.XU.  «Tum.  Quart,  lib  J.  cap.  17.  •*  If  ttJtor,  Greek  literature,  ch.  tL 
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tyrant  Megapenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.6*  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "Nature  of  Things."  Horace,"  Juvenal,68  Persius,"  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.60  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  Vm 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  PI  a  ton  is  ts,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  "To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  The  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

"  Diogenes,  whose  tub  stood  by  tbe  road, 
Now,  being  dead,  has  the  stars  for  bis  abode.** 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Bis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience."" 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general, death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun, and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  Toiiis  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 

«•  Lib.  II.  cap.  7.  w  Lib.  i.  eptot.  16.  "8at.II.  "SaLII. 

»  Tutc.  Quest  lib.  L  cap.  10.  «  Ibid.  cap.  21.  «  Lib.  L  cap.  8,  W. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
subordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,1  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
strangely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numbers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con* 
ndered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,*  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.    To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


i  Rabbi  Abraham  Gelger,  Prtae  Essay  upon  the  question,  proposed  by  the  Unirenity  of  Bonn, 
"In  hat  Mohammed  ana  dem  Jndenthum  aufgenommen  ?n 
*  Merrick,  Translation  of  the  Sheealt  Traditions  of  Mohammed  in  the  Hyat-ul-Kuloob,  note  x. 
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siastical  phraseology'  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorising  sects8  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."4  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Islam  means  "  Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "  Pre- 
served Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  Insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.    The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 

s  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  rol.  L  ch.  xt.       *  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran,  ch.  ttt. 
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ble  will  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  ohoice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man's  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnees.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  outs  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
respectively  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  ohoice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
for  u  all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned ;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please:"5  "all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth."9 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  Bpurned 
in  the  eager  affray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obtain  heaven  and 
hell.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  "  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed."  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
Say,  "  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,1  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
companions  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  hiB  foes  to  submis- 
sion. Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
band.  He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "The  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk/'7  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — "  Profess  Islam,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  reject  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
"  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul."8 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, designated  the  "  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

»  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  cb.  L  •  Taylor,  Hi*,  of  Fanaticism,  eect  vii. 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Sheeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs?"' 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dust  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
summoned  to  the  judgment.10 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
is  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.  The  intrinsic  unnaturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
as  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  chapter  seventh,  God 
says,  "We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth.  Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."  The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  "  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection  ?"11  "  Is  not  He  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?""  "  The  scoffers  say,  '  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery/  "u  First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
sternation. After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 
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assembled  souls  of  mankind  will  issue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  their  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made;  and  it  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbelievers  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  faithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  "  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee  ?"M  "  Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same."u  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  "One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul/'u  "  Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism — or  rather  favoritism — is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  from  its 
sheath  and  burn  insufferably,  and  the  wioked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  raaor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-severing  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day.18  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 
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steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  BOckert, — 

"When  the  wicked  o'er  it  goes,  stands  the  bridge  all  sparkling; 
And  his  mind  bewildered  grows,  and  his  eje  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying,  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright, 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
Bat  when  forward  steps  the  just,  he  is  safe  e'en  here : 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  back  his  fear. 
Bach  good  deed 's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets." 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ar&f, — separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
say  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.19  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Aral  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view  ? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  page 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  "  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
iking  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment/1  "  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."  "  They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  '  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood/  "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  "  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  "  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."  "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
44  The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 

»  Koran,  oh.  vflL    Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  12ft. 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  naming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire."  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  Magians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  all  religions.  The  first  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de- 
stroyed, on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew- so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  draught  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace.*1  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Rivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearL  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  incense 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fra- 
grance as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imagina- 
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tive,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soundness,  of  this  system  of  belief— once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  so  widely  established — would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY  OF  THE   FIELD  AND  ITS   MYTHS. 

Scrveyino  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
as  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
arose  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
action,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
feeling,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

80  far  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
explanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer- 
cise of  the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  far  as  those 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.1  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings  ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise,— explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece ;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Herakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject:  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this : — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  .ASschylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dost,  Clay's  thirsty  Bister,  tells  me,"  the  personifica- 
tion, unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat.1'  80,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  JEolus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.    Each  particular  in  each  case 

iChamben'i  Paper*  ft*  the  People,  vol.  1. :  The  Myth,  p.  1. 
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niust  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  JEneas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue/' 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  JSsop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
Peisistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phyd,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.1  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
infinite  God — by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
frottaold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
rush  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
time,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
only  to  scare  "the  baby  of  a  girl." 

*  Lib  L  cap.  00. 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows.,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes,— each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices.  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  "  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people.'1  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

"A  ghostly  rmnk 
Of  poplars,  like  a  baited  train  of  shades, 
Trembled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  lie  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Their  words  are  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  conjure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.*  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetio  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them- 
selves. For  example,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 
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more  refined  forms.  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  re- 
verberates from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  born  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish,  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on.4  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.6  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  "This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
in  dkarge  of  the  talapoiru!"*  When,  for  some  reason  or  other,— either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

•  OorrodL  Geech.  de»  ChlUatmiu,  th.  1.  abachn.  15 :  Gastmahl  des  Leviathan. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagolfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
Bwallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least — excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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falsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
bat  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
"  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
Gotama  once  directed  queen  Prajapati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Nirwana.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwana,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.7 

How  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  i^en  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Qssian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  enjoying  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  FingaPs  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  foroe  brave  Fingal  out  of 
bell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."8 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrdrer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  bat  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
same  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Carus,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tiri.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 

*  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  814.  •  Logan,  Scottish  Gael,  ch.  xlr. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  "the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  the^e  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Elyah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.10  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven.11  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death.12 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni,  and  Mand- 
hatu.18  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi's 
Shah  Nameh  :— 

"  Ky  Khosru  bow'd  himself  before  his  God : 
In  the  bright  water  he  wash'd  his  head  and  bis  limbs; 
And  he  spake  to  himself  the  Zend-A Testa's  prayers; 
And  he  tarn'd  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  exclaimM, 
1  Fare  ye  well,  fare  ye  well  for  evermore! 


•  8qnier,  Serpent-Symbol,  p.  67,  note  c 
»  Vans  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  481. 
U  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  371. 

w  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  toL  L  Introduction,  p.  17. 
it  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  25,  note. 
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When  tomorrow's  sun  lifts  Its  blazing  banner, 
And  the  see.  is  gold,  and  the  land  is  purple, 
This  world  and  I  shall  be  parted  forever. 
Te  will  never  see  me  again,  save  in  Memory's  dreams.' 
When  the  sun  uplifted  his  head  from  the  mountain, 
The  king  had  vanish'd  from  the  eyes  of  his  nobles. 
They  roam'd  around  in  vain  attempts  to  find  him ; 
And  every  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place, 
Bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 
Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel- 
No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world- 
Thai  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  God." 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  "after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence."14  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singing,  "Come  from  the  earth;  come  into  heaven;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
summit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cliffs,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
up,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.15 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
sink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
be  donned  the  knightly  harness  I  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkarnain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


M  Lewes,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  (1st  Xng.  edit.) 
*  Schoolcftit,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  ch.  is. 
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life.16  Zulkarnain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Rimer's  fish  touched  tile 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  cases 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  "  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek/'  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again ;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  Eros,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul,  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alcestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again;  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there.17  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls.18 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Island.      Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  war* 


"Adventures  of  Hatim  TIU,  p.  12ft.  »  Shortland,  Tradition*  of  the  Ntw  ZMUudera,  p.  128. 

u  History,  Ac  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  ii.  p.  236. 
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rior-cairns  of  his  country.    Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 

Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 

day  return  to  claim  hie  usurped  realm.19  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 

who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  "the  Visiogothic  traditions 

and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would  reappear.     The 

Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 

cavern  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.     When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 

Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 

her.     Sweetly  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 

Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 

in  his  native  kingdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.    The 

strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 

sleeping  beneath  the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 

resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.    And  what 

grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 

of  Kyffh'auser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 

tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  -minstrels  and  knights  around 

hfzn,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes!    The  Indians  of  Pecos, 

in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  retarn  of  Montezuma;  while  in 

San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 

the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 

coming  of  the  great  chief.10    The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 

recent  traveller  testifies — that  Napoleon  is  still  alive  in  concealment 

somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 

One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the 

hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 

belief — expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 

he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.n 

.£lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan.2* 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

"Into  hia  yesterdays,  and  wander'd  bock 
To  distant  childhood,  and  went  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death." 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 

"  There  to  a  fanatic  sect  of  Bebastiantsta  In  Brazil  now.    See  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,"  by  Kidder 

*  AVU  Domeneeh's  8eren  Tear*'  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  ch.  vili. 
B  ?tuart.  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse :  Excursus  upon  ch.  xiii.  v.  18.  ■  Lib.  ill.  cap.  1£ 
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were  destined  for  paradise  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  re- 
joiced, but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept. 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  clown  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  affirm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

"Ye  iters,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  I 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  late 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  ns  snch  love  and  reverence  from  afar 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  lift,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  a  sweep  of  thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion 
of  heaven  was  that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean 
white  apron  and  sing  psalms,  to  the  far-seeing  and  sympathetic  natural 
philosopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and 
who  conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator !  Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
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explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
as  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.  Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.  The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.0  By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.  Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.  Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.  The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 


*  Sefaoaw,  Earth,  PUnta,  and  Man,  ch.  ttt, 


PART  THIRD. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 
FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
peter'b  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is,  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life  ?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  He  says,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said, 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jest 
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asked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied, 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
said,  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  He  replies 
to  them,  in  substance,  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
in> traction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death— arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
wd  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
tin*  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
but  formed  by  conjoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
of  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  supported  by 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  inference  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  "  being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinion%of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.1  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  most  authoritative  modern  commentators.    Rosenmuller 

*  See,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex.  StromaU,  lib.  ri. ;  Cyprian,  Test.  adr.  Jndaoa,  lib.  fl.  cap.  27 ; 
Lactanthu,  Divin.  Instil  lib.  vii.  cap.  20. 
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says,  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,  "  That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted/'  (viz  dubtiari  posse  videtw.)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.  He  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
truth,*  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries8  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
as  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  aa  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this:  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  VI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world ;  and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riously it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
take, but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
w»  tile  object  of  that  descent?  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
and  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
dogma,  as  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.  Asa  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 
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fact  that  it  is  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  is  arbi- 
trarily constructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  obscure 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  all. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  was  it  thought  that  Jesus  went  to  the  imprisoned 
souls  of  the  under-world  ?  The  most  natural  supposition — the  concej>- 
tion  most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  and  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  time— would  be  that  In* 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  con- 
quer death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  tin- 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  preparing  the  way  for 
them  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expected  return.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  apostles,  the  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  that,  when 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  the  principalities  and  powers"  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  "  he  ascended  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  "  that  the  glad  tidings 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  the  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."4  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  of  death,5  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  might  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fatally  doomed  all  men  to  the  under-world.6 

Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter's  language  satis- 
factorily. Death,  with  the  lower  residence  succeeding  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin, — 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
"  He  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  "  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  "he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  their 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  God  or  to  furnish  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  commandment;   but  this  sense, — namely,  that 


*  See  BosenmUller's  explanation  in  hoe  loco. 

•See  King's  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  3d  ed.,  pp.  234-288.  "The  purpose  of  Christ's 
descent  was  to  undergo  tho  laws  of  death,  pass  through  the  whole  experience  of  man,  conquer  the 
devil,  break  the  fetters  of  the  captives,  and  fix  a  tlmo  for  their  resurrection."  To  the  same  effect, 
old  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  exxxviii.,  says,  w  It  is  a  law  of  human 
necessity  that,  the  body  being  buried,  the  soul  should  descend  ad  inftrot.1* 

•  Ambrose,  De  Fide,  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  "  no  one  ascended  to  heaven  until  Chris*,  by 
the  pledge  of  his  resurrection,  solved  the  chains  of  the  under-world  and  translated  the  souls  of  tho 
pious."  Also  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect  11,  affirms  "that 
Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  to  deliver  those  who,  from  Adam  downwards,  had  bean  im- 
prisoned there." 
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although  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  "  suffered 
for  us,"  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sokes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  adjust  the  unbalanced  law: 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  return:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  me!  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  1 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man."7  In  an  apocryphal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms: — "  O  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less ?  Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world."8  Again,  in 
an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — "  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
voured, greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss."4  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death."10  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
less ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  "God,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand."11 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this : — What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
connected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvinistic  sense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
of  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reception  of  traditional,  confused  im- 

'  la  Amam&toaaa  ChristL  •  Evan.  Nicodemi,  cop.  xriii. 

*  Raflnos,  Expo*,  in  Bymb.  Apost.  »  Comm.  In  2  Tim.  ii. 19. 

n  By  a  mistake  and  a  mlae  reading,  the  common  version  ha*  "the  pains  of  death,"  instead  of 
"fka  chains  of  the  underworld."  The  sense  requires  the  latter.  Besides,  numerous  manuscripts 
road  ££•«,  not  6W4ro*.  Sea,  furthermore,  RosenmtUler's  thorough  criticism  in  foe.  Likewise  see 
RoMbmb's  New  Testament  Greek  Lexicon,  in  c*cfr. 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  blood,  the  mere  shedding  of  the  blood,  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.  When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children!" 
they  meant,  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.  When  the 
English  historian  says,  "Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.  So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.  What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ"  mean?  Let  it  be  noted  here— let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explain*  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:  it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.  They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.  No  sinner  is  lite- 
rally washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.  These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.  The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  wholly  a  matter  of  fallible  human  construction  and  inference^ 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.  This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  figures  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.  The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.  It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.  We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  dootrine.  But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence ;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  "redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ."  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father 's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  into 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  celes- 
tial world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  below,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death ;"  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
us ;  bat  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
so  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  df  Christ's  death  was  simply  "  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  "that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness*."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
44  The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sure  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  said,  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
for  you,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise : — "  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  "Christ 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
does  not  speak,  as  many  modern  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  "  filthy 
rags  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  "  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  "  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,"  "be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
"  have  a  good  conscience,"  "  avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "  above  all,  have 
fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
by  personal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
come.    The  disciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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is  urged  to  "  abstain  from  evil/'  and  "  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  his 
heart,"  and  "love  the  brethren,"  and  "obey  the  laws,"  and  "do  well," 
"  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  not 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre- 
liminary to  his  resurrection,  the  humiliating  prelude  to  his  glorious 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now, 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  with  this 
representation.  He  says,  "God  raised  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "  the  figure  of  baptism,  sig- 
nifying thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven."  According  to 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  "  saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated, 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation!  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God's 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  an 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  off  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  ••  The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  no 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  The 
Calvinist  says  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neither 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
interpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modern  Protestant  Christendom, — a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Calvin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  assertions 
of  fact  afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man.11 
Lightfoot  says,  "  It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
rest.  Death  wipes  off  all  .unexpiated  sine/'18  Tholuck  says,  "  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people."14  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would,15  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je- 
rome says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
ikUf  was  in  paradise  -,"1*  for  "  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-world,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way."17 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  "The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand:  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
"  You  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 


w  Witafiu,  Dissertatk>  de  Secnlo  hoc  et  future,  sect  8. 

u  Iightt**  on  Matt.  xfl.  32.  «  Oomm.  on  John  L  20. 

»  «Ood  shall  liberate  the  Israelites  from  the  underworld."  BerthoMt's  Christologia  Jwteoruin, 
•act.  xxxir-,(D«  deaeensu  Mania  ad  Inferos,)  note  2.  "The  captive*  shall  ascend  from  the  under- 
world, ghechinab  at  their  head."    Schoettgen  de  Messia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  6,  sect.  1. 

»  See  his  Letter  to  Heliodoras,  Bpist  XXXV.,  Benedict,  ed. 
p.  UL  21,  et  cap.  Ix. 
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dead."  Here  the  common  idea  of  that  time — namely,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  "  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  *'  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glory."  "(rod 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  lie  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  adjures  his  readers — with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  adjures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  opposite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousness  and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  olear  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  clear.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellow-sufferers 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God !  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
faith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom. His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 
finite clew. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOCTRINE  OV  A   FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE   EPISTLE   TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally* a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unprejudiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carpzov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  In  view  of  the 
masterly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
names  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Lather,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erudition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desfred.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.1 

The  general  object  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful- 
filling faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  ohosen  imagery — of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John : — "  The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open ;"  "  first-begotten  of 
God ;"  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  "  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds ;"  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  "the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him."  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
cometh  into  the  world  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  "Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par* 
takers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same ;" 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  "  lie  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham :"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 

l  Ghrtotbm  Examiner,  Tab.  for  1827-39. 
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Why  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
Mtating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"  We  see  Jesus — who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men ;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  "  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  "  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenant,  which  likewise  means  a  mil.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.*  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees— describes  those  heirs  as  "  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  "  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  that  paronomasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

1  xi.  13. 16,  it  of.  See  chap.  x.  36,  where  U*  reorivt  the  promise  most  plainly  means  to  obtain  the 
taiag  promised,  ft*  It  does  sereral  timet  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  in  hia  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acta  xill. 
*L  33,)  amys,  "We  declare  unto  yon  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  onto  the 
Ham,  God  hath  faUUted  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raited  up  Jesus  again." 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  God  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  under-world, — a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorised,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  ChriBt  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sins/' 
"redeemed  transgressions,'1  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,1'  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  ChriBt  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
of  God,"  "  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  great  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"* 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


*  Robinson's  Lexicon,  tint  edition,  under  rt\ti6a>  and  rtActtfrfc;  alio  see  Philo,  cited  there. 
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prize,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation."  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
"  These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,4  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.5  The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen,8  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
bat  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
buted to  the  word  reXtido  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
fect) la  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
"  For  it  was  proper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "  Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
44  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 

«€h.x.M.  »SptotCLXIV.Met.i3L,ed.Beiiedictlii«».  •  D»  Prindpila,  lib.  ii.  cup.  2. 
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word  "  perfected,"  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood."  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — bringeth  him  to  the  end, — 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  to  God,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  just,  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  irpdSpofios,  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader :  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.7  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — "See  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 

7  8choettgmi,  Hone  Hebraic*?  et  Talmudte*  In  2  Oar.  xli  2. 
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second  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  the  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.  Josephus  writes,  "  The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
cessible to  men."8  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Sanctum  Sanctorum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.10  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,  involving  his  ascension.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
verses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  iyneuvi£u,  "  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world ;  the  other  is  of  life/'  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Smrtum  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
also  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
trident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

•  Aa*|.  Mb.  Ui.  cap.  6,  wet  4;  ibid,  cap.  7,  Met.  7. 

•  PhOo  declares,  «  The  whole  universe  la  one  temple  of  God,  in  which  the  holiest  of  all  is  heaven." 
-D*  Monerehia,  p.  222,  ed.  Manger. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epistle,  each  of  which  proves  that  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  above-stated  general 
theory.  In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  includes  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subterranean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.  It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  days  of  his 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  it, — 
to  save  him  from  death, — he  was  heard/'  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Now. 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him, 
Ik  viKpCjv,  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  So  Chrysostom  declares,  referring 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  die,"11  Moreover,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
<n&C«v,  to  save,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrior 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.  The  same  use  made  here  by 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Philo 
Judeeus.  "  The  wise,"  Philo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenly 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  the  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die."11  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under- 
world in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  at 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  by 
the  word  "death.""  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  mdvelh,  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead.14  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  are 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen : — "  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death."15  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  his 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparably 
the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  followed  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 


n  Homil.  Bptrt.  ad  Hab.  la  hoc  loo.  u  Quod  a  Deo  mitt  8omo^  p.  643,  ed.  Maagey. 

»  2  8am.  xxli.  6;  Ptot.  xxllL  14.  «  Pa.  lx.  13.    Pror.  ril,  ft. 
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king,  tyrannizing  over  mankind ;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
closed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
'in."1*  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin."  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  lost  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
soul  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
second  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
epistle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tian!} as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
abrogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  "As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  once,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  lie  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky  ;1T  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having18  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explains  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  "  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near." 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 


»  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church,  Ryland*a  tran».  p.  298. 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time."  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
rays  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  "If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord?"  "  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
vocations, were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Christ  "  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  "  lie 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  "It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  "  We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
author  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  torments  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  under-world,— rwhich  is  not  clearly  implied;  or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the  original  elect, — which  is  not  written 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modern  use  of  the 
word  hell:  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  he 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  he 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  wholo  experience  and  to  be  its  re- 
deemer. He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grave 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  grace 
of  God  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  his 
seat  at  God's  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  God's 
designs  in  his  mission,— judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  thought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (U  veKpuv)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [Ketj>a?.aiov,]" — the  most  essential  point, — "that  we  have  such 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens."  Neander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "  The  conception  of 
the  resurrection  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,1*  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.10  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  servant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 

»  Hob.  i.  4-U,  ii.  2;  Act*  vii.  53;  OaL  UL  20.  »  EUb.  tt.1-4. 
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Christ  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minia- 
tured, an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  "By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.  Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  "  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things."21  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
dogmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.  "  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
t<lccs  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  for' spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 

*  OpnscuU:  De  Imaginibus  Ju&iicls  in  Epist.  ad  HebncoA. 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
so  as  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  rondel's  in  these  terms : — "  To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  us, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it  ;a  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage : — "  When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  " I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  "By  the  which  will,"  the 
writer  continues,  "  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That'  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  above- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins : 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fulness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  Ian- 

*  That  these  text*  were  not  originally  understood  as  implying  any  vicarious  efficacy  in  Christ* 
painful  death,  but  as  attributing  a  typical  power  to  his  triumphant  resurrection,  his  glorious  return 
from  the  world  of  the  dead  into  heaven,  appears  very  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Theodorct. 
one  of  the  earliest  explanatory  writers  on  the  New  Testament,  says,  while  expressly  speaking  of 
Christ's  death,  the  sufferings  through  which  ho  was  perfected,  M  Ilia  resurrection  certified  a  i 
rection  for  us  alU'—Qmm.  in  Epul.  ad  Heb.  cap.  2,  vt  10. 
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gaage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also— which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doo 
trine — in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
under-world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
**ky  ?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,31  philosopher  of 
Neapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
bart,s*  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
position in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvinistic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  Ood,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
says  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian, 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  God, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE  IN    THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  *  His  pur- 
pose in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  expository  outline  of  a  system  ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hint**  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  that 
"  evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  offers  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
he  exclaims,  "Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  faith  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  lie  compares  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  are  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  another  fundamental 
]»art  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  "  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.1  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
"to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lasciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgment*  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  "  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

1  Bretachndder,  Religtitoo  GUrabenslehre,  Met.  69. 
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fallen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.2 In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  QaUed  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.3 The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Hoses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that, while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  "  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation. " 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."4  Jude, 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day/'  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
"  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts/'  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — "  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."4 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac- 
tical statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


*  E.g.  Stuart's  Dissertation  on  the  Angelology  of  the  Scriptures,  published  in  toL  I.  of  the  Bfblio- 
theca  Sacra. 

«  Dr  Principiis,  lib.  ill.  cap  2.  See,  also,  iu  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  sec*.  4  of 
the  chapter  on  Jude. 

*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  fl. 

*  Qriesbach's  reading  of  the  25th  Terse  of  Jude. 
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whereby   are   given    unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises/' 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  enter  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  the  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.    That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory,  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
tlo,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares, "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  saying,  *  This  is  my 
l>eloved  Son ;'   and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.      It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
" faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."      "He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."    The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
our  salvation.     He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation   in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
nnd  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.     He  speaks  of  "  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them/1     But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  .practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "unclean,  self-willed,  unjust,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "  be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warn?  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "  cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  "Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoffers,  who 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "whereby 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."  Uis 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  sealed."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish."  He  waits  "  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."  But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  "  the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  in  which  these 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  physical  reappearance  of 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  "  The  mountains  melt,  the 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  over  a 
precipice."  "  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdeth  a  great  slaughter  m 
the  land  of  Edom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."  The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  images 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 


«  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  il.  rap.  40.    Also  Ovid,  MinuCitu  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  aatboritfes, 
as  quoted  by  Roaenmtiller  on  2  Peter  HI.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that, 
since  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  he  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  "  The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less !"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

"  Tears  shall  not  break  from  their  fall  source, 

Nor  Anguish  stray  from  her  Tartarean  den, 
The  golden  years  maintain  a  course 
Not  uncUVcrsified,  though  smooth  and  even, 

We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then, 

Bright  seraphs  mix  Cunilinrly  with  men, 
And  earth  and  «ky  compose  a  universal  heareD." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  Liicke,  "  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  effect 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  doable  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
W  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document,  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
tn  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
bUang  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centuries,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  we  think, 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  this  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,  general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem- 
plating the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-coming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.  This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Kwald,  Bleek,  Llicke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.  Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.  These 
apocryphal  productions  were  written  or  compiled — according  to  the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.  We  merely  propose  hero,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  that  "  the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalted.' 7 
Again,  we  read,  "The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens.* "* 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."*    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


»  See  this  book  in  Fabricii  Codex  Pseudeptgraphui  Vetcrls  Testament!,  Test  Ler.  sect  lr. 
•  Ibid.  Teat  Dan.  sect  t.  •  Ibid.  Teat  BenJ.  sect  ix. 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
saints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  Boon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 
of  the  same  nature.10  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity.11  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,"  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
that  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  "  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory."18  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 
happy."1* 

The  Ascension  or  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
bis  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God.16  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.™  It  emphatically  declares  that  "Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world ;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  that 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  The 
author — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
ihe  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
^*cond  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
the  buthful,— especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

*  fee  the  abstract  of  H  given  In  eectlon  xi.  of  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
"C*p.H.  w  Cap.  ir.  "Cep.  t^tIL  m  Cap.  xliL,  xri. 

B  Ancnslo  Into  Vatls,  a  RJcardo  Laurence,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xl.  »  Ibid.  cap.  iL,  Ui. 

cOid.aap.iT.13-lf. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righteous 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book.18  "  Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  patient  hope:  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  "  Woe  to  you. 
powerful  oppressors,  false  witnesses!  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish." 
"  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."1* 
When  that  justice  comes,  "the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."30  The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spurned  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples.21 A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-wrorld,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise:  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.28  "  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abyss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocalypse 

"  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  into  English  by  Br.  R.  Laurence.    Sec  particularly  the  following 
places:  i.  1-5;  Hi. 7;  1W.  12;  1x1.16;  1x11.14*16;  xctr.;  xct.;  cir. 
» Ibid.  cap.  ix.  9-11 ;  xxii.  6-8 ;  xlriL  1-4.  » Ibid.  cap.  xrriii.  3. 

»  Ibid.  cap.  x.  &4, 15, 16;  xxii.  2-6, 11-18;  cii.  6;  ciii.  6. 
» Ibid.  cap.  xxtt.  14, 16 ;  xlr.  2 ;  xlri.  4 ;  1. 1-4.  cap.  xxxriil.-xl. 
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of  John.*  It  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
evils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perished ; 
especially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Hystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
clew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
of  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
angelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  the 
offspring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
Xew  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
upper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead  ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven ;  his  revolt ;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  his 
induced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
down  of  the  former ;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of* 
die  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

»  8m  Om  attract  of  It  given  In  LCcke'a  Einlci'.  In  die  Cffrntar.  Job.,  cap.  2,  wet.  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel , — all  these  doctrines  and  speci- 
mens of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Christ  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.'* 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Ini- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse : — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  "  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles," 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  "  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,"  trusting  that,  if  "  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,"  and  "  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death/'  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  "making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot."  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer : — 
"  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 


*  See,e.  g-,  Corrodi,  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Cbiliaamus,  band  ii.  th.  3-7;  Gfrorer, 
Urchriatenthums,  abth.  U.  kmp.  8-10 ;  ScfaWtgni  in  Apoc  xii.  ft-0;  Ibid,  in  2  Cor.  ▼.  2. 

**  See  the  excursus  by  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apoc.  xiii.  18,  which  concluaWely  anew* 
that  the  Beast  could  be  no  other  than  Nero. 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
that  overcometh  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father."  He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,"  and  describes  him  as  "  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."  These 
terms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos.27  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  tilings 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."tt  "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
all  things  by  thy  Logos."28  "  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction."80  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  bo  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judreus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.  This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
upon  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  hi* 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
us  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  "  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
Savior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  X 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  "Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 


»  Lddu,  Etaleitung  in  das  Eraog.  Joh.  *  Evang.  Job.  i.  1, 8, 14. 

»  Wfadom  of  Solomon,  ix.  1, 2.  » Ibid.  ZTiiL  16. 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  fragmentary 
references  are  here  made  ?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
"  faithful  witness,"  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
]x)wer,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "  first-begotten  from  the  dead/" 
say 8,  "  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead."81  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
rection, as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returniug  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "  Thou  host  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what- 
ever. The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant ;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  "  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them."M    Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 


«  Stuart,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  i.  6. 
*  Do  Clrltate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  16. 
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was  the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creation."9  Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality/*84  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  "Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead."95  Chrysostom 
writes,  "  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  born,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth. "m  Irenseus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him."37  Eusebius  records  that, 
u after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
scended alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead/'18 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:1 '—"That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenreus, 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudent ius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  alL  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1439."* 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
most  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 


»  fa  RmmctioMm  CbriatL  "  Dhrtn.  InstiL  lib.  It.  cap.  19,  20. 

a  Hilary  In  ft.  cxriU.  ct  cxlx.  a  Homil.  In  Rom.  Till.  26. 

V  Ad*.  Haw.  lib.  It.  §ect  46.  *  Ecc.  Hirt.  lib.  L  cap.  18. 
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fin  emeu  t  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resurrection 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God/'  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  means  "  the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation,— especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this, — an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
as  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them  ?  First  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  begins 
by  declaring  tiiat  it  is  "  a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "things  which  must  shortly 
be  done ;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;" 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely, 
The  Lord  is  coming!"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  watting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  the 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  tho  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  ?"  The  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Christ  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  the  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
account  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
flash  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon."40 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
pation in  his  glory.  When  "  the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  "  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
•'  To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
"  the  Gentiles;"  "I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  "I  will  grant  him  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
his  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified.41 

Thirdly,  thefwriter  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
glory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "  A  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  "  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tained for  them  by  him,  they  say,  "  We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
"  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 


*  llartinean,  Sermon,  "The  God  of  Revelation  his  own  Interpreter." 

fl  It  menu  to  hare  been  a  Jewish  expectation  that  when  the  Meaeiah  should  appear  he  would 
tarsst  hJe  enemies  into  Hades.  In  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  Satan  is  represented  as  seeing  the 
Messiah  under  the  Throne  of  Glory :  he  alls  on  his  face  at  the  sight,  exclaiming,  "This  is  the 
Xesriah,  who  will  precipitate  me  and  all  the  Gentiles  into  the  under-world."— Bertholdt,  Christo- 
kgia,  sect.  Mw 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was.  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  his 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  "Ail  souls 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked.1'42  "  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful, and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,43  and  sometime* 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.44  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  once,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  rejected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.    There  was  a  differ* 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
silent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  "into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever/'  For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
second  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
*ouls  is  personified  as  two  demons,  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "  Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
victims  there, — "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin— or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnoin,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretsohneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
bells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  difficulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  he  thought 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  point. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  being  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
"  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor- 
ical image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pic- 
tured in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
De  Wette,  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic, 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  "  first-fruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ— a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject — is 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  "  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
posed these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  as  "  the 
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first  resurrection/'  the  first  rising  up  ?  That  phrase  implies,  we  think, 
that  all  the  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
judged.  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
quenchable lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed?  Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  zealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats  ?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
from  the  sky  to  Judea?  Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
essence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
family  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world  ?  .  Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
firmament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
throne.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
any  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
"  a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  or  that  there  were  actually 
44  armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  Our  conviction 
L»  that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  his  angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
sky.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  '*  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,"  and  in 
another  place  says  that  the  "great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  "and  hearing  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  'Come  up  hither;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."  De  Wette 
writes,  "  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovers  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."  We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  smiied,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
minds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliant 
reign  of  universal  righteousness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tians shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribable 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  "  walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  subject 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerless 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  rejoicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
liia  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortality, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of*  death, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  He  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  Brethren,  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also — perhaps  many — have  been 
lost.    He  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  "read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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dicea."  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  "  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions- 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  and  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these* 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  "As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notion* 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "after  the  most 
straitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee:  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fact — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  "  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  "the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "the  world  of  holy 
angels."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit*  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "  Surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  "riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens;"  as  "treading  upon  the. 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
abode,  where  "  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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41  waters  Above,"  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  says  were  "  divided  from  the 
waters  beneath."  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceived 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  was 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-descended 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  "  Christ 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any :  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  suffered  before;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before."1 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  "  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth."  "  He  that  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens."  The  untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Ireneeus,  discussing  this  very  text  from 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  heresy  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  earth,  ("qui  dicvmt  inferos  quidem 
esse  hunc  mundum.")*  *ll  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits.  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  supposition  that  he  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did — that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.    Nay,  we 
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are  not  left  to  conjecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  God  that  he 
"  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.1'  This  conclu- 
sion will  be  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
sition. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
so.  On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — the  his- 
toric Calvinist — attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
liave  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
heaven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
soul  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  " outward  man"  and  the  "inward  man/'  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "natural  body"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Xeander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.8  Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Therefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "  death" 
to  mean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
fully-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — holds  that  the  word 
■*  death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
tive sense,  merely  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  misery, 
and  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
U  written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more  numerous 
cases  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
rleath,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
reads  the  context  of  this  sentence  may  see  that  the  terms  "  death"  and 
"resurrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  no  Wo  an  in- 
ward experience,  but  to  an  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
are  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significance 
than  the  simple  un happiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — the 
Calvin  is  t  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  th<» 
Rationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "  death*' 
except  with  a*  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable difficulties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We.  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Paulino 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  tho 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  his 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
"  death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment/'4  Herein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbc 
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declares  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishableness  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin."6  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  "sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  sin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."4  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
bo  thus  stated.  •  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  r-in  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  offence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  "death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
is  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
upon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
upon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sense,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
earth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
stands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question,  What  is 
that  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
#<  death"  and  "  life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
terranean prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  "body  celestial," 


*  Die  Lebro  rem  aer  8Unde  unci  Tom  Tode,  cap.  xL  ■.  192. 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Rom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  subjected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asso- 
ciates in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par- 
took in  his  vivification."7  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he  ? — 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  called  death."8 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while  the 
language  itself  docs  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this: — As  by  our  bodily  like- 
ness to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re- 
deeming connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory?' "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 


1 Impatib.,  dialogue  iii.  pp.  132, 133,  ed.  Sirmcmdi. 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and  triumphant  Lord.  Paul  also  announces  that  "Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."  The 
word  "  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.  It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.  Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.  God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
under-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
us  and  restore  our  original  destination.  Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.  "  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."  In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.  He  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  "  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "  divinely-constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.  He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
vested with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  be  found  a  naked 
shadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.  Kiickert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
— and  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — "Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."  Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  The 
Zoliar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."9  So  in  the  "Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Christian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.  Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  "  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."  Again  he  says,  "  All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven."" 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  to 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  " justification"  witli 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  .«ins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second :  but 
naturally  emphasize  the  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  "  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  among  the  dead:  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  givcth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  "We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  rcsvrrection  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
"To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all/'  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  "If  thou  shall  believe  in  thine 


*°  Launraee,  Ascemio  Isaifle    atis,  cap.  0,  r.  7,  9;  cap.  4. 
u  Com:u.  in  Omo,  lib.  ill.  cap.  13. 
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heart  thai  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou,  *l\alt  be  saved."  Paul  con- 
ceived that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  4twas  delivered  because  of  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification."  In  Romans 
viii.  10  the  preposition  Sid  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common 
version  have  rendered  it  "because  of."  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  Instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is,  Our  offences  had 
been -committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants.12  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  "Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.  Christ  died  and 
rose  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
ascension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
Kin,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  "  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
vinces us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 


»  Dm  Lehre  Toa  Chrfatt  Hollenfehrt  nach  der  Heil.  Schrift,  dor  *lteeten  Kirehe,  den  Cfarlatlichen 
fymbofen,  nad  nach  ihrer  unendlichen  Wichtigkeit  trod  vielunifaisendcn  Bedeutnng  dargeetcllt,  von 
Job.  Ludwig  Kfriig.  The  author  presents  in  this  work  an  irresistible  array  of  citations  and  authori- 
ties. In  an  appendix  he  gires  a  list  of  a  hundred  authors  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  descent  into 
LeIL 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  "  In  Christ  wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is. in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  "the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ  I  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
"  faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  "  pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?"  Evidently 
by  "  faith"  is  intended  "  promise"  or  "  purpose."  "  Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises :  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  "  hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.     We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resolved  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "faith"  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  "justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
sense  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
commentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
dp  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — "  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
die  source  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Christu*  spoliat  Infernum: — "God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross ;  and,  having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ/'  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
For  the  word  "  righteousness" — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salvation,"  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  signification  here.  "  They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  de- 
scribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
doclh  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  ["faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  V 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down ;  or,  '  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world V  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  all.  "  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The 
apostle  avows  that  his  "  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  is,  "faith;"  that 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stern  law  of  Judaism,  which 
eould  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  &  more 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  "  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  which 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — the  great 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judaizing  Christians;  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  thi* 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  and 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoettgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
urns  loquendi,  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Juda- 
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ism,  wherein  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  "  By  the  cross  of 
■  'iirist  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;"  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision."  Undeniably,  "  world" 
here  means  "  Judaism ;"  as  Rosenmttller  phrases  it,  Judaica  vanitas.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  themselves  to  observances  "in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths/'  after  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  tho  cross/' 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
the  gospel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
u(anquam  viventes  adhuc  in  Jiulaismo."  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that, 
11  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world/'  "the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism;  but,  now 
that  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "  the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
fathers,  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  pro- 
mised plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  "  clothed  in  celestial  bodies."     This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  "  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  "  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made."  In  other  words,  there  was  "no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  law;" 
"  the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "  superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  "  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  Btrangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness  of 
time — long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — "  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings?  Thus,  according  to  Paul: 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.13  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  God,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 

13  Martineau,  Liverpool  Controversy :  Inconsistency  of  the  Scheme  of  Vicarious  Redemption. 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.    But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
a-s  specimens.    The  word  "  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
It.-*  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  "something  concealed,"  something 
into  which   one  must  be   initiated   in  order  to  understand  it.     The 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
sically dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.     Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
"had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"   "hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."     No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.    So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.     He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — "Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [i.e.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [ue.  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [i.e.  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
<lay,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of   his  disciples,]   received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"     "  The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.      The  word  "glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.     Robinson  collects,  in  his 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  "that  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Paul 
ropeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
hiessings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  "  Being  justified  by  faith, 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
l.ath  called  you  unto  his  glory."  "We  speak  wisdom  to  the  initiates. 
(lie  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  "  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  we 
.shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  ColosJians,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  hope  which 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  also 
of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "God  would 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  among 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration !  "  All  have  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  the 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Hagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jerusalem 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belongs 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  "the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  were  "begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  latter,  "Christ 
hath  made  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof- 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — nay, 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  per- 
versions and  sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For.rendering  ftatniiptov  "  mercy-seat,"  the 
usus  Uxjncndi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen. 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Bushnell.    Still,  we 
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arc  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  "sin-offering."  That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Faul,  in  this  sense : — that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.  For 
rendering  Sid  "  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
facts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "  the  faith  of  Christ,'* 
*'the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a"  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
meaning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  system  of  grace  which  he  brought."  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances?  "Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith ;" 
"  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
So,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pardoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."1* 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
forgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [i.e.  even]  the  justifier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
present  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
"God  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
*hown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."    In  consequence  of  sin,  men 


M  ftobtoson  has  gathered  a  great  number  of  instances  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  "  Faith," 
wherein  It  can  only  mean,  as  he  says,  "  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines,  the  gospel." 
»  fltaarfs  Romans  L 17,  UL  26,  20,  Ac 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  lie  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "  setting  forth  Christ"  to  die, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  lie  writes,  "Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works,"  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation,  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ail  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  Bad  men,  "  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ/' — such  cha- 
racters as  "thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  for  ttiere  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  re- 
member that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "  By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  "  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say,  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  uo  amount 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?"  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
say,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
fated  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
but,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
heaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
man  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
**  righteousness"  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
of  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
"death"  and  "life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
structio  praxpuzn*,  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  "  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
^ntinuance  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
l*en  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  conjoined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theological  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  justification,  or  offered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
the  sky-homo,  which — whether  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  surely  in  th* 
epistles,  makes  the  subjective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  Calvixist, 
in  his  theory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and, 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  the  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Church.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thought. 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calviuist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicarious 
offieacy  by  suffering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prize  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  may 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  &  priori,  that,  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age.  , 
A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
person,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
44  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead.1'  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."     "He  is  the  beginning. 
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the  first-born  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."    "  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand1*  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."     The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.     "  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "  raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."    These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that . 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.      "If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."     And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.     He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental **  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination.    "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."    The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
More  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
rtars.    "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.    But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we. 
might  know  them."     "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [t\*.  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[»>.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
called  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e.  should  pass 
through  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 

"Oriessadi  argum  at  length,  and  shows  unanswerably,  that  this  passage  cannot  bear  a  moral 
lifcrpntatioo,  bot  necessarily  bas  a  physical  and  local  sense.  QrlesbachJl  Opuscola  Academics,  cd. 
fcahr,vtf.U.  pp.  145-140. 
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this  end,  "  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  [i.e.  ransomed  from 
Hades ;"]  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified,"  (i.e.  advanced  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  glory.  He 
expected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  be  overthrown  and 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  and 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven.18  ''The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."  "We  who  are  alive  and  remain  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;19  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  should  specify 
the  time  to  you ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  "  The  time  is  short."  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  At  his  appearing  he  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author  of  these 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Than  Paul, 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthen  in 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  anticipation  of 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept  the 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectation  to  hear 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.  What  sublime 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  he  thought 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  resur- 
rection without  himself  entering  the  grave !  Upon  a  time  when  he  should 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalem,  the 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  trump 
would  swell  the  sky,  and, 

"  Lo!  the  nation*  of  the  dead, 
Which  do  outnumber  all  earth's  races,  rise, 
And  high  in  snmless  myriads  overhead 
Sweep  past  him  in  a  cloud,  as  'twere  the  skirts 
Of  the  Eternal  passing  by." 

n  That  "Justify"  often  means,  in  Paul's  usage,  to  absolve  from  Hades,  we  hare  concluded  from  a 
direct  study  of  his  doctrines  and  language.  We  find  that  Bretschneider  gives  it  the  same  definition 
in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament    See  derate**. 

u  "  Every  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  division"  of  the  great  army  of  the  deady— M  Christ,  the  first- 
fruits  ;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming." 

W Rabbi  Akiba  says,  in  the  Talmud,  "God  shall  take  and  blow  a  tru:npet  a  thousand  godlike 
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The  resurrection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  under-world.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  He  says,  while  answering  the 
question,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
u  That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."  The  com- 
parison is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
when  he  raise th  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  "  a  fool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.  "  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial:  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  "  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened/' and,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investiture,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  "  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,"  lie  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
unlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,— a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  Becond  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  "  He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  Be  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 

yards  in  length,  whose  echo  ahull  sound  from  end  to  end  of  the  world.  At  the  flrat  blast  the  earth 
shall  trembie.  At  the  second,  the  dust  shall  part.  At  the  third,  the  bones  shall  come  together. 
At  the  fourth,  the  members  shall  grow  warm.  At  the  fifth,  they  shall  be  crowned  with  the  head. 
At  the  sixth,  the  soul  shall  re-enter  the  body.  And  at  the  seventh,  they  shall  stand  erect."  Corrodi, 
Gesehkhtades  Chiliacmus,  band  I  a.  866. 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  conquest  were  to  be*  secured 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time :  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Rabbins  taught.  Thirdly,,  eren 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "all  enemies" 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth :  it  might  be  in 
heaven.  The  "enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
Bpirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  specifies  these 
"  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers."9  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.1'  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  media- 
torial  sceptre  to  God,  he  would  hove  said  so, — at  least  somewhere  in 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Cliiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts  it~ 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  Riickert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "  the  end'1  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"  the  coming,"  as  eha  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced  from  this  passage,  by  candid- inter- 
pretation, because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  into  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  may  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  event, 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  "  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  apostle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — pos- 
sibly himself — would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  these  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  "  we"  and  "you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common  custom  and  consent.     In  the  form  of  a 

•The  apocryphal  "  Ascension  of  Isaiah,"  already  epoken  of.  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
upper  sir  as  occupied  by  Satan  and  His  angels  rnnotr.;  whom  fighting  sod  evil  deeds  rag*;  bat 
Clurfet  in  his  ascent  conquer*  and  spoils  them  aril,  and  shows  himself  ■  victor  ever  brightening  as  he 
rises  snnrewslvely  through  the  whole  seven  heavens  to  the  feet  of  God.  AacentJo  Vatia  Iaaisa, 
cap.vUx. 
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slight  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Land.  "  In  this  body  I  am  afflicted:  not  that  i  would  merely  be  released 
from  it,  lor  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.  God  has  determined  that 
this  result  shall  come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it 
Confident  of  Acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
v.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning. 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — "I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
so  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort ;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  effect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  could  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  "The  Lord  is  at 
hand:  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
was  in  peril  of  and  is  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathers  maintained  that  in 
the  ease  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. Thirdly,  we  may  assume — and  it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least-encum- 
bered and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case- 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separation 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  God's  lovev  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ.1'  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says. 
44  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body/'  This  change  is  the 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — which  change  he  repeat- 
edly represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  "  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven.21  "  So  when11 — without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con- 
text proves — "  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  '  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' "  The  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.    This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 

«  Neander  think*  Paul's  idea  was  that  "  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  would  then  blend  itself 
harmoniously  throughout  his  unbounded  dominions."  We  believe  his  apprehension  is  correct.  This 
globe  would  become  a  part  of  the  general  paradise,  an  ante-room  or  a  lover  atory  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Universe. 
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rising  into  heaven  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

°  And  from  these  corporeal  nutriments,  perhaps, 
Tour  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
And,  wins/d,  ascend  ethereal,— may,  at  choice, 
Here,  or  in  hearenly  paradise,  dwell." 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
assurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  At  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  "  knew 
but  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief— without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minutiss  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
rate — those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
'*  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
"  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral'  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "  piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
siderations to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
But  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, is  as  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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descend  below,  bo,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  up/' — that  is, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  "  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe."  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exulting 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hadean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  "  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  meroy  upon  all."  "  All" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
41  all"  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  Rllckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom ;  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway/'  "  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  "  Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  "  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life/'  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  "  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds !  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country .a 


**  A  detailed  tad  most  curious  Account  of  this  region,  which  he  calls  Tartarus,  is  giren  by  Angus- 
tine,    De  Gen.  ad.  lit.  lib.  III.  cap.  14, 16,  ed.  Benedictin*. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ,— just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"They  that  are  Christ's,"  "the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  "No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
•'  I  have  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust."  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief,  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for:  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Paul  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  avhmaou;.  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
efavaoraetc,  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prise  of  that  call  upwards,"  &m»,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  "which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pos- 
terity they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  He 
illustrated  God's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effected 
this  aim,  in  conjunction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  "expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain"  to  be  born  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  "justification  by  faith,"  therefore,  means  the 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time, — come  in  glory  and  power  irresistible, 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  ones. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  into  it, 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus — having 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise — will  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  mingled 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  Btrong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

John's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

Wi  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
views  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.     To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.    John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.    There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.     It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.     For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tized in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.    They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.    Some  modern 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side — internal,  from 
similarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
is,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.     Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.    The  Gnostics  also 
maintained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.      Many  other 
opinions,  fanciful,  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  here  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  differs 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically  ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  faith, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  omits 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  arrive  at  an  inter- 
pretation essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  indis- 
pensable for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important^— one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  God ; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe- 
cially must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  are 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  most- 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  Lllcke's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"1  to  Norton's  "  Statement  of 
Reasons,"  and  to  Xeander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  the 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


*  There  to  an  English  translation  of  it,  bj  Professor  0.  K.  Noyea,  in  the  number*  of  the  Christian 
Examiner  for  March  and  May,  1849. 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  "in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all/" 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.  The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  "  only-begotten  Son/'  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grammatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.  By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "  God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God.1'2 
"The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."9  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."4 "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
rests."5  "  This  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"*  or  Logos.  "  The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  As 
God  is  the  original  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."7  "The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
nenaible  city."8  "Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  whioh,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."9  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact ;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hypostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 

•  *Mgey»i edition  tfPhDo,  vol. L p.  82.  » Ibid.  p. 308.  •Ibid.  p.  121. 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally express  these  thoughts :  that  God  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being,  thut 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  Judeeus  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "and  the  Logos  was  God,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God/1  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  "  In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  God  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  "  And  the  Logo* 
ttwOod," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fac-simile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person,  It  is  the  very  man  himself!  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  "  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter — 
is  •God."10 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  revelation 
of  God.  God  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind  ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  says, 
"all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "  the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  "  the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  tho  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  creatures.    In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 

10  Maaro'i  edition  of  Philo,  rol.  U.  p.  128. 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
pose the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  "  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both."  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  8avior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
supporting  such  an  hypothesis.  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world."11  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.""  "Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven:  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow."18  "The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."14  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."15  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word."1*  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
shall  have  everlasting  life."17  "  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."18 
4*I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."19  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul."*  "  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos.,m  "  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
be  shall  live  by  me."1*  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 

nJohnvl.83.41.  "Ibid.M. 
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there  is  a  difference,  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract;  the 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  God ;  John  pre- 
sents him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  our 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  "  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."n  Philo  asserts,  "  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light."2*  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father."*  Philo  says,  "The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes."*  John 
writes,  "The  Son  of  man1  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."**  Philo  writes,  "  The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos."*  We  have  this  from  John : — "  He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin."9  And  this 
from  Philo: — "The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."30 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  born  into  the  world  as 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  his  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existence 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  is 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods,  Gnostic  Peons,  but  are  the  workings 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  as  a 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages, 


*  John  1. 4.  M  Philo,  vol.  L  p.  121.  *  John  i.  18. 
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not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  very  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  (rod's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
and  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
'*  The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not"    Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.     "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."     "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me."    This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.    "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,   that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."      "The  bread  of  God  is   He  who 
cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."    The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  born  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it.81    That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.      "Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."    "I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
"  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."    "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?"    As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.    John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
"The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."    Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.    All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.    Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
He  might  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  bis  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  "  Whether  St. 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
question  not  important  to  be  Bettled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth.""  Llicke  has  written  to  the  same  effect, 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  far, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  "  God  is  truth,"  "  God  is 
light,"  "  God  is  love,"  "  God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  say- 
ing of  himself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — is,  that  all  those  quali- 
ties which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself,  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  teons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  God. 
The  personality  of  the  discerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequently, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  super- 
natural messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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similar  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  love,  truth,  and  IhV  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing/1  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos,  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per- 
sonal. From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
U  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — "  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-born  Logos  of  God."*4 
Was  Jesus  "  from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  "  from  beneath"  ? 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
«ent  among  men  with  a  special  commission ?  "As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
Jesus  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
"The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
works?  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — that  God  is  the 
actual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  enjoy  their  pre- 
rogative,— the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  can 
he  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  Bynonymous 
we  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writings.    Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  "  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  God  •" 
and  again, (<  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of  God.'* 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  mode  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  "  Whosoever  transgresseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God."  "  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
"He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him/' 
"  He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  he  in  God/'  "  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "  walk  in  the  truth,"  "  walk  in  the  light,"  "  keep  the  command- 
ments," "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  " do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "  abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodness : 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousness, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  un- 
righteousness, those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philosophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "devil"  merely 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  we 
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think  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  thai  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. "  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  "  He  that  oommitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cannot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  deviL"  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do/'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth, 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  "  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad , 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — falsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  Bin.  "Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  corrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  born  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
his  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  tilings  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
JMwyiiMP  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dualist,  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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nists.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  preju- 
dices, because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  /rem  the  beginning, — the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  .personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedness, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
break  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  conscious 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
"  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
"for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  says, 
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"The  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos."8* 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  tb  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
"  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  "  Who 
is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
such  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  Bpring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
spiritual  contact  with  Christ.  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
rersal  oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  God,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
embraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
*a*  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
by  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
°f  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  union  with  the 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  even  the 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifesting 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  Btate:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  thing:  hence, 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  world 
{kosmsos)  is  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  First,  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelievers 
and  the  Christians.  "  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world/'  "God  sent  not  his 
Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  It  is  undeniable  that  "  world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  bat 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  mesne 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  "  Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it ; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
"world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities, 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  worldliness.  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist.""  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passes 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." He  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  enjoy- 
ments are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  objects  and  pursuits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain  of 
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spiritual  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  onto  eternity.  The 
rain  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
reaches  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  though  the  sky  fall,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seas 
fade,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
is  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — "  Who  would  have  immortal 
Me  must  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
ascend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
is  predicated  of  the  bad-hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
incarnate  in  him, — enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
"He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death."  "We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren/'  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
spiritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
"That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
But  this  does  not  include  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.      Why,  then,  did  he  die  ?    What  was  the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?    The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  a  "propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;   and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
physical  death.    "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
tins."    It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
was  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
miscellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.     He  does  not  explain 
his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
bints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.    We  will  first  quote  from  John 
*11  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 
to  discern  and  explain  their  sense.    "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  iB 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
through  his  name."  "The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one," 
These  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  Bubstance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bars 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  majority 
of  modern  theologians,  "  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  away,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  ia 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  "Whosoever 
believe th  in  him" — not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — "shall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victims 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assistance 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelio  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiven, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  God  had 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin :  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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sacrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
chase their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
sake  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
assuring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions, — does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
siderations, historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
plausible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
shall  we  not  say  certainty? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  "light"  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  light,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vailingly in  a  moral  sense:  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought !  All  good  comes  from  the 
dazzling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
*  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
tuthor  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sinB  and  take  us 
there. 
Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  in 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tells  us 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb?  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Besides, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Testament 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  what- 
ever. If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretation, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opi- 
nions,— a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  was 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  sin, 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  slum- 
berous cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  he 
was  they  Bhould  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramatic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme- 
diately precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
"  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
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last  hoar."*7    "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming."   "That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."   The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.     "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  '  He 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?'  "    That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  ?    "  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  shall  come  forth/'     That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.    Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
forth  John's  views.    Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,—- just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.    "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
yon.    Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.     "  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.     The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  "  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.    For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
are  disjoined   from  the  body,  live  immortally ."n     Again  he  writes, 
"  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seises."*    And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Pbilo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
heaven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.    These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.   His  thorough 
Platonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


*  Bee  the  able  and  impartial  discussion  of  John's  belief  on  this  subject  contained  in  LUcke>s 
Cwnwatary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  i.  1S-28. 
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cuwmoii  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.40 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  "  The  blood  of  Christ" — 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — M  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;"  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  "If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  First, 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  sin 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  com- 
posing and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per- 
sons who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
jects and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  oom- 
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munion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
happiness,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unflawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supernaturally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
shine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  "  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
oommand  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occupied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING8  CONCERNING  THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

In  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn  their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  perversions  his  religion  has  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  modes 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"  I  am  the  door ;"  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;"  "  I  am  the  vine ;"  "  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice ;"  "  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na- 
tural to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold  ?  It  is  not  said,  "  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  but 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  language. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out. 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  words 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  reports  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  is 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  com- 
mon Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  that 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  he  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 
and  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the  forecasting  providence  of  God.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rule  of  interpretation, — namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
events,  influences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paul  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  religious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 
the  best  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
many  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 
be  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 
derstood in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.1  Here  we  approach  a 
most  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  become  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  He  adopted 
them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  listened 
to  his  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 
and  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 
often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  de- 
dared  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
force!  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
spirit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 
quarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
his  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
were  far  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
was  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  He  repeatedly 
reproves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
tones  when  he  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 


1  8e»  this  distinction  affirmed  by  De  Wette,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  OmmenUxtio  de  MorU  Je*u$ 
&rUU  Expiataria.  See  also  Ttrarn,  Jesns  und  seine  Apostel  in  WMerspracfc  In  Ansehung  der 
bbre  ron  der  Ewigcn  Verdaamnlss.  In  Scherer's  Echriftforsch.  sect.  L  nr.  4. 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostles — educated 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports!  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Aramaean  into  the  Greek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."  Admitting 
his  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  their  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  "ovtqi  ol  X6yoi  akrfiwoi  eiai  rob  &eov" 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  •  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
their  bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  his 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  "the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  "the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
associated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity — a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  coming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  Edom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "  The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  V  He  replied,  substantially,  "  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another."  That  this 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  regard  to  his  second  coming  there 
in  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophet*  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  witliin  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convoy  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  tho  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been: — "  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men, 
according  to  their  deserts."    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  He  figuratively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
"Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  "  He  that  believeth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me."  And  again,  "  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not-:  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth.*  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances : — u  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
Fever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :   there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."     A  few  such 
picturesque  plrrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.    How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.     The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.     Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
vastation ;    and  judgments  incomparably  less   momentous  than   those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
favorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  "  before  whom  a 
fire  devourcth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors : — "  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."     Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  "  The  house 
of  Israel  is  to  mo  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

*  Norton,  Statement  of  Reasons,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof/'  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "The  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  bis 
furnace  in  Jerusalem.1'  Malachi  also  says,  "  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  aro  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  unjust,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct ; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
44  and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem. It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated ;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.    Had  he  been  charged  to  re- 
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veal  a  doctrine  so  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 
its  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
death,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figurative  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
uncertainty  ?  No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  defined,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
mistake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  ai&vios, — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word, — translated  "  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
its  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — is  now 
applied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  as 
lasting  as  eternity.3  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
context  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stubble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 
the  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "  Who  among  us  can  dwell 
in  devouring  fire  ?  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  ?" 
Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
world.  The  Greek  adjective  rendered  "everlasting"  is  etymologically, 
and  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore, 
when  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 
whether  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 
strongly  in  the  latter  direction.  "  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philosophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
popular  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 
duration.  Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  aUwux;  is 
applied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 
no  lair  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
punishment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
such  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
words  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itself  concerning  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 
ment only  on  other  grounds  than  Ihose  of  textual  criticism,— even  on 
grounds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity  and  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
all  free  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?  But  that  conclusion 
»  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted  inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 
received  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

«  Bee  Chrirtka  Ixamlner  tor  March,  1864,  pp.  280-2OT. 
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portance  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  phrase 
4* Resurrection  of  the  Dead"  and  "Resurrection  at  the  Last  Bay."  Th*» 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  a. 
bodily  life.  This  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  "  the  last 
day."  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  "  Already  are  there  many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  as  carrying  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  "  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
"  she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  bt* 
as  follows : — "  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me ;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.  The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  com** 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — become 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  into  the 
experience  of  the  truth  that '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  i< 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurrec- 
tion and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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judgment,  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
blessedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
resurrection/'  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven." 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:'1  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  He  says, 
** Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  "This  is  my 
body ;  this  is  my  blood."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
"  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylae ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  "  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain, Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

"  Where'er  the  gospel  cornea, 
It  spreads  diviner  light; 
It  calls  dead  shiners  from  their  tomba 
And  give*  the  blind  their  sight" 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  "Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
simply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  wo 
conclude  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
insight  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per- 
sians by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Christ 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Hades,  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  word 
"  hell/'  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  conveying  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world ;"  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  "  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;"  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  cries,  "  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame."  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarean 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subterra- 
nean kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.4 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels,  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  from  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  "  When  I  shall  die, 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy/15  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.6  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  but  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.    The  imagery  and  the  particulars  are 

*  See  copious  illustrations  by  RosenmtUIer,  in  Lac.  cap.  xrl  22,  23. 

"  Hie  locus  art  partes  ubi  se  Tia  flndit  In  ambai : 

Dextera,  qiue  Ditie  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 

Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  lsera  malonim 

Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impla  Tartara  mittit." 
*Bhode,  HeOige  Sago  dei  Zendvolks,  s.  408.  •  Ibid.  ft.  410. 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally, — that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
but  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
every  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  familiar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,"  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  roan.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
a*  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
tion. All  filth,  the  offal  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  and 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  "  He  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna  !"  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fiery 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it."  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overthrow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under- 
world." Fhilo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — especially  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.7  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar  general  use  of   it  immediately  after   both  by  Christians   and 
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Jews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire, 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
cially free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modern  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First:  "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Thou  vile  wretch!  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Yale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  "I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.  That  said,  Whosoever  commits  murder 
shall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
Bays,  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
sults his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward crimes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second:  "If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
oat  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  "  If  your  eyes  or 
tout  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offences  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shameful  death  and  then  flung 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — pfack  them  out,  cut  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death."  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  "If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it: — "Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  is 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovah 
wiU  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
"  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  "  You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard ; 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  shall 
they  unto  you !  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
servants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
faithful  by  it," 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  That  is, 
"  Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, "  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  "Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  ?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Gehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
phorical character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  "  Wickedness  burneth 
as  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
shall  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesh 
as  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 
familiar  figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida  was,  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  scorn- 
ful unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  be 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  prophets. 
Isaiah  says,  "  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah." And  Jeremiah  complains,  "  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  thing* 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  they  are 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Christ  does  not  teacli  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  lie  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  it* 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions,  What 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

"  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospels.     There  k 
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every  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  "  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 
—evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us/'  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  "  heaven"  as  here 
used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
presence  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
But  surely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
a  place  overhead  called  heaven.    He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
sake:  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  "  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  "  Be 
not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
your  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
sentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  "God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 
fined local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words,  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  enjoy- 
ment 

44 1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  oome  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also."  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  They 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  having 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all 
clean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context : — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  you;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  know, 
and  the  way  ye  know:  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  again, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  ootne 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  bat  be  of  good 
cheer." 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angeb  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
plies that  all  good  beings  sympathise  with  every  triumph  of  goodness ; 
that  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
state. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  "  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father ;  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part- 
ing commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  was 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  dis- 
appeared he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  God. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  rise 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate- 
rial conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
"  throne,"  of  "  heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether;  we  point 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say,  There  the  celestial  hosannas  roll ; 
there  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
us.  These  forms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  to 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
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them.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively true,  God  is  everywhere ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
ineflkble  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will,— -the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  "  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field,1'  or  "  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
examples  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is,  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly  ;  but  they  are  not  prepared.  Here 
— as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — "the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  God's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit — upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities  also ;"  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  "Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  "  God  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rejected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
is  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
shall  see  the  despised  Gentiles  enjoying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  out 
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from  them  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  of 
descent,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  Godr  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  yotu" 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dispensation,  to  become  s  citizen 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  are  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions,  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  lor  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  that  he  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire, — 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  He 
must  be  born  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experience  of  purity, 
truth,  and  love, — the  great  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  "Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  Christ  came  to 
establish,  is  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  faith, 
in  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom ;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctively 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
God's  will,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  He  Baid  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forth 
his  love,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/' 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  "  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  "Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obedience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  enjoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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which  please  him."  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  such  statements  as  this 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  he  with  nun,  without  regard  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven, 
44 1  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  God,  "and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  deviL"  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Jesus  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  eviL  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

44 1  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."    "  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."    Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  onion  with  the  Parent  Spirit 
This  gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.    Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.     But,  secondly,  aud  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
consideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.    "  Neither  came  I  of  myself 
hut  He  sent  me ;"  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  "  As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."    These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existenoe  of  Christ  and  bis 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.    That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.    They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.     He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — "The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"    That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?    So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
woild,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — not  to  a  descent  upon  the 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  first-born.  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  Logos-theory  that  is  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judseus.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate. 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  "  Know 
thyself,"  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

44  B  ccdo  draoendlt  yvmit  ravrfr." 

By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  "  to  ascend  into  heaven"  meant  to  learn 
the  will  of  God.8  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus,  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally,  and 
concluded — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  making 
himself  God,  he  replies,  "  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  fac- 
simile, but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Christ 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  of  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice, 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "  I  go  to 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  "  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 

•  Schoettgen,  Id  John  ffi.  13* 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."    The  references  to  locality  are  vague 
and  mysterious.  The  nature  of  his  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said,  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.    All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.    Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.     "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."    "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am."  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  us  to  know ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.     The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela- 
tion is  explicit.    To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."     And  it  adds  an 
awful  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
fathomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples.     He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.  We 
should  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tality he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence*  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life :  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
m&Qy  w*ys>  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhorts  upon  it*  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
*ome  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
Wing  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
°ther  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
teally  deserving  his  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  soul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striking 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body;"  "Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosoever, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  this 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  conse- 
crated spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  these 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  the 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit !" — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  bouIs  of  men  upon  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence : — "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument  was, 
that  "  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledges  his 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasoning 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  man 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracle 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  and 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  uttered 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whisper- 
ing accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tidings 
came  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  rose 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  God, 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  could 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  his 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  its 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightway 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  He 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  he 
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should  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
saw  quite  through  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
sea  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  **  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare— for  his  inspiration  makes  me  infallible — when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizon.  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
assurance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  enjoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  enjoyed.  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;"  "For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
steps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
«ays,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
Kid  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
so  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
unquestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
K*  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  subsistence.  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thou  bast 
gathered  V  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life/'  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soon 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  because 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God/'  The  body,  exist- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported  by 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  God's  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  rale 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  are  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cast  far- 
ther light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  us.  **  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  hath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  1  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortal  love,  so  be  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedness 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  "  1  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  ex- 
plained by  the  words  "I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
"  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear- 
nest experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  "  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  rest 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis :  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  said 
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about  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  them,  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing :  the  words  thai  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever: it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  We  suppose  this 
means,  he  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
as  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortality 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  impart  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
back  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  "  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  he 
"  shall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
such  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,— 

"Giro  thon  the  life  which  we  require, 
That,  rooted  feet  in  thee, 
from  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire, 
And  earth  thy  garden  be." 

The  symbol — shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
rection-day— is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  garner.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
■gain,  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopetock's  tomb  is  a  melancholy  error,  engraved  on  his  cradle  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth: — 

"Seed  sown  by  God  to  ripen  tar  the  harreaL" 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  will 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  sys- 
tem which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  passage, 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.  Christ 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit  Again,  comforting  his  friends  in 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."  Here  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  house 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father's 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prepared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  the 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  and 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said  he 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  he 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  "  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth : 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God, 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accepted 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  commit teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  makes 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  sin 
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fives  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life : — 

"  We  bow  our  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  YoreHm." 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
teem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
and  enjoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
vital  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
sal judgment^  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
•ealed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Christendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatic- 
ally warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  the 
slightest  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive, — an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  armed 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

RE8UREECTION   OF   CHRIST. 


Op  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  exa- 
mining it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  what  state- 
ments they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per- 
version, without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steps 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fair 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  true 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obligatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  com- 
prehend them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  God  who 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination. 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
accepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
and  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
evil,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrant, — it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin- 
cide or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  ail.  We  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view:  first, 
as  a  fact ;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  third,  as  a  pledge ; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact  "Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up/'  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
marvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appeals  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed/1  All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it.  "Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"  They 
held  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
still  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
to  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Sweden borgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
futile.1  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him.  He  said  to  them,  "  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
body,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  tarrying  with 
them,  conversing  with  them,  proving  to  their  satisfaction  that  it  was  in 
•11  respects  identically  he  that  had  risen  and  returned  to  them. 
We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

1  TUe  opforite  rtew  to  ably  argued  by  Bash  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  Regomctioa. 
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resurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.1  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.8  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  the  Lord'* 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — the 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship— were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


2  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 

•  Ditton,  Demonstration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  lor  a  sternly  ftJthful  estimate  of  the 
cogency  of  this  argument,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  every  met  and  postulate  in  each 
step  of  the  reasoning,  rest  on  the  historical  authority  of  the  four  Gospels,  documents  whose  author- 
ship and  date  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Eren  Milman  concludes  that  not  one  of  these  Gospels  was  written 
by  the  evangelist  whose  name  it  bears.  He  thinks  they  were  drawn  up  from  oral  accounts  after  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  age.    «•  History  of  Christianity,"  roL  I  ch.  U.  appendix  H. 
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evidence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ'B  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
oould  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
shrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  poe- 
Messed,  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana- 
tics. This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover, 
lie  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
many  men  ? 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
honesty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount, 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  and 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confess 
their  own  and  each  others1  errors,  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  faults. 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  truthfulness? 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  they 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception  I  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  •'  I  confess  1"  No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  mana- 
cled fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven:  they 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
senses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spurned  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  Buffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  was 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "  Tt  is 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  greater 
proof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  im- 
possible. If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.     But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  should 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years, — prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  those  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
faces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
his  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it  ?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.  Again:  suppose  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
so,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
all-con  trolling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
heart  and  soul.    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.     He  did  not  even 
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make  them  understand  what  his  vaticinations  of  the  resurrection  meant. 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ  was 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both :  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave. 
Here  was  their  end.  They  could  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succeeded 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it ; 
Itecause  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sloop,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them— even  his  works 
of  beneficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstanding  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
Mentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected, — these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.    It  may 
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t»e  affirmed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection,  because  they  took  no 
fiur  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seems,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  convinced  of  its  truth,  bat  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  their  seats.  In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
cried, 4*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !"  And  from  that  gene- 
ration to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  <of  its  chief  corner-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
conquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
affiurs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come — cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  "O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?"  *'  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  "  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."  And  Paul  also  affirms,  "That  the  promise  which  was  made 
unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again/'  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — though  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  "Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again."  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up/'    "  When,  therefore,  he 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  sakl  this 
unto  them;"  and  then  they  understood  that  "  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies* 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Christian  scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  "  I  say  none  other  thing* 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles/'  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  He  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difficulty  before  us. 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus, 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me ;"  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Or, 
secondly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  consideration, 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
documents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.    Justin  Martyr 
says  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — "  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them.'14    There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.    It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.5    Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  us.     Either   Jesus   interpreted    Moses,  the  Psalms,  and    the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.     All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
mission,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises. Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
liverance from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  death,  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  death  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
resurrection  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.  "  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
discourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
when  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 
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not  an  atoning  death,  bat  a  justifying  resurrection.  "He  died  for  otir 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification."  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
"  a  Better-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection/'  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterize  Christ,  the  distinguishing  culminating  phrase 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  chief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  "  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  (rod  bring  with  him/'  "  That  ye  may  knour 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  us  who  believe,  - 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shall 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
rection, was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  human 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagerness  of  the  latter  cannot  he 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  ideas 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  God  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  "  the  first-born  from  the  dead/'  "  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead.1'     They  emphatically  characterise  his  return  to  life  as  a 
"  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead,11  avaorams  en  vexpuv,  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.6    They  received 
his  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
awaiting  his  followers.    So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  Elijah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.    But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.    When,  through  the  will  of 
God,  Christ  rose,  "  then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth !"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
effected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.     "God. 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ."    This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died,— which  was  suffering. the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
subterranean  abode  of  spirits, — which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
rose  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
oar  ascent  thrown  open.    Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
sod  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
stands.    We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrection  of  Christ    It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
mentr— that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.    They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
Wgiiuung  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
remedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again:"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
•offering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
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die,  itabideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  brmgeth  forth  muoh  fruit.'9     "A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world/'    The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.    The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.    "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefined,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed."     "Him  hath  God 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins.1'    How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted  1    "  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."     "Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."    The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
tically connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.     "  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."    Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.    No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition.    And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  "  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned !"     "God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."     "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."    This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.   Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference-  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atoned^for  them, — made  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them:  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
penalty  of  their  sins.     The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  maoy 
places  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importance  seem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chi  is t,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  his 
resurrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  "The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection/1  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
•lied  and  rose  again."  "  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again/'  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  full  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,  still,  his 
violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
claim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  Hood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  name  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  grace^  and  salvation  by  faith.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
hhn  with  the  "  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  "the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under* 
world,  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  descended  to  the 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  thence 
and  -ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hosts  to  fol- 
low,— these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.      For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  here 
says  that  "  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  far  of£  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."     This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down"  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.     In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.     From  his  spirit,  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unprejudiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech- 
nical phrase  'wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."1    The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.8    He  can  hardly  peruse  thi* 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  "  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,"  as  Guder  says,  "  his  descent  into  the  under-world 
lies."    The  phrase  "  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants.   As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

*  Brotschnddcr,  Rellgtttae  Olanbenslehre,  sect.  60 :  Chrtatua  der  Erlttaer  ran  Tode. 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  "  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  offspring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
and  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  by  his  burial  and  reswrrecti<m.ft% 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot,— one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
Meat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
l*e  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  "  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  "  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  could  not  have 
Leen  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
because  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  "  houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  "  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners; it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate !  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  kg 
GoaVs  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So— if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — when  the  Baptist  cried,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
ranks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
applications  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
Calvinistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  descent  into  Hades 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  death  as 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct  And 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others.10  Now,  the  apostle* 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen.n  I>e  Wefcie  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  the  Tal- 
mud:— "The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners.""  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  was  a 
vast  one.  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are,  so 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbi- 
trary after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  the  providential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  dead 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  tht> 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur.18 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 


M  Gftflnr,  Geachlchte  d«  Urchriatenthums,  abth.  ii.  pp.  187-190. 

u  Moshetm,  Oommentarfot  on  Christianity  in  the  Flrat  Three  Oentarlea,  Kng.  trans^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
132-163. 
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considerations  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  die  t  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — require  death.  It 
seems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  base  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  tJMt  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die?  "That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,1*  Schott,15  Bretschneider,16  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  overall  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
paosing-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  Bahr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.18  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

"  System  der  Reinen  Philosophic,  oder  Glticksellgkeitslehre  dcs  Christenthtuns,  il&£ 
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»  StodJen  der  Kvang.  Geistlichkcit  WurtemburgB,  till.  1,  2.  DaederMn,  Moras,  Knapp,  Schwarte, 
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God's  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law.1* 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,   have    so    thoroughly   repudiated  the    original  Christian    and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modern  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  a^d,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?    In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
such  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.    Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  from  fas  imprisonment 
there  ?™    All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ"  is  a  metaphor.    The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey  ?    We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  thp 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  hi* 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.    The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.     The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from   their  inherited  fate.    The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to 
appease  its  otherwise   insatiable  appetite.     The  third  fills  it  with  s 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.    The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.    Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
.the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity.*1 The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations.   The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.    As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
so  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  God. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
apeedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
clamorous  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
assaults  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven.     "  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
loved  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places/'    "  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things ;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."    This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
effective.    Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holy  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   "  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  himT 
self,  even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  "Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  baptism.     "  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."     "  Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
nubject  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
waters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
sented Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.    Henceforth,  therefore, 
he  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
all  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      "Therefore,"  the  apostle  says, 
"we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
"  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  onto  God.   Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  be  returned  to  life  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Every  moral 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

M  The  day  when  from  the  dead 
Oar  Lord  arose,  then  everywhere, 
Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair, 
Triumphant  over  fears  and  foes, 
The  souls  of  his  disciples  rose." 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
hand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
the  world,  only  lived  to  Qod.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
verse of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  faith 
already  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanless 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
assured, — peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
Hie  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this. 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
"  Christ  is  risen/'  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  an 
unquenchable  persuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
responsible  soul: — "  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life !"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
soul,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  sue- 
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ceeding  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
do  experimental  faith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
space  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
supposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
soon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  "  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
are  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God."  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison- 
ment of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  has  been  per- 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  reverse 
form,  thus : — The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen :"  "God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  "  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive,— considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful  event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — because  God  is  no  accom- 
plice in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.     It  is  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modified  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  ?  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
is  falsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
a  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  ?  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine,*1  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power:  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  "  The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,"  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facte. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
scornful  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  6hame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
and,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
upon  it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
effect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
have  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
future  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  majority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
any  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 
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belief  in  immortality, — a  belief  passively  resting  on  the  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judt»a  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  that 
fact  has  therefore  ^een  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  historic 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Education 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  build  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  spent. 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  course 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
scuring accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blazed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  possibilities, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  spirit. 
So  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body : — 
"Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also/'  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trust, 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust,' — a  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,— cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Educa- 
tion, associations,  hopes,  affections,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  con- 
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vinced ;  bat  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  severe 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "  The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  alwayB  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un- 
scientific modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
value  as  witnesses  m  any  severe  court  of  reason."  And  in  reply,  although 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chris- 
tian, previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  accounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  tmgenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  at 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to,  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
the  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
class  on  the  laws  of  evidence  ?"  And  although  our  own  moral  beliefs 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  "  Of  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
actually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
have  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
faith,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
put  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
as  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion." 
This  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
but  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
available  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  time  is  coining  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
stand  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  historically  as  well  as 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  resurreo- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capacity 
anil  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  the 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in   the 
experience  of  the  present  time.    How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  fact, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?     We  shall 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidence. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.     And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.   When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rise, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prac- 
tical method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.    So  is  it  with  Christians  now.    The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremely 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  gives 
plausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actual 
event.    If  we  trace  the  case  home  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.    But,  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  mjjsjakenly  supposed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.    The  doctrinal  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on   logical 
grounds.    For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
die  no  more  ?    It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared :  all  beyond  that — 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself— is 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faith  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appears  dearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — "the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth," — it  has  been  termed;  and  yet  hardly 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes : — "  And  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
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and  came  oat  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  but  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  Er,  in  Persia  that  of  Viraf,  in  Judea  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
produced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  logically  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why, 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world  ?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  aocurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
results.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
possessor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forerunner 
and  type  of  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 


I8SIKTTAL  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  DEATH  AND  LITE. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
and  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  "  death/'  "  life,1'  and 
other  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
literal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
be  fathomed  without  especial  attention.  "If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life; 
because  those  who  neglect  Hhe  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  dis- 
tinctively, true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
favor.  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
passions  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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converted  from  hatred  to  love,  it  passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessed- 
ness. "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  "  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affaire  of  this  world,  and  indifferent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmun 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  "  Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive ; 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died."  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  conduct 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead :  he  therefore 
enjoys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"death"  and  "life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  "  a  terrible  serpent  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death/7  So  Paul  says  he  was  "  in  deaths  oft." 
Ovid  says,  "The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civiUs  mortuus,  legally  dead.  F6nelon  writes, 
"  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  burn  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

"But  certet,  he  that  haunteth  ewiche  dellcea 
Jj  dad  while  that  he  lireth  In  tho*  rices." 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur : — 

"Prom  his  great  ejes 
The  light  has  fled: 
When  kith  departs,  when  honor  diet, 
The  man  is  dead." 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  "  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God," — in  con- 
scious purity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
Hut  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con* 
eerning  the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never  thirst ; 
bat  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  affirms,  "  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 
Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
un  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume- 
rous additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
tbe  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
i»  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,—an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing/1  and  which  re 
mains  indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful;  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life ;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  run* 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul."  "Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  must 
shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  conjoined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  ha* 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facte  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know* 
ledge  of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re- 
cognition everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

u  Whose  lore  detects  beneath  oar  crumbling  clay 
A  soul,  exiled,  and  Journeying  back  to  day." 

**  Labor  net  for  the  meat  which  perisbeth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers, 
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"  bat  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
love  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.    Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.     "  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."    "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the* 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."    All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistles— is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas, and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.     First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  suffering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  eight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.    Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
former  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
spiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tal reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "the  Flesh,"  "Sin,"  "Death," 
" Mammon,"  "the  World,"  "the  Law  of  the  Kembers,"  "the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
latter  result — to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
eternal  being — is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  "  Righteousness," 
"  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."    Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
cluded all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  results  of  misery  they  effect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
the  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  insure.    For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  "  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
cessive sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
den,  and  such  like."     Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.    The  term  "flesh"  is  obvi- 
ously used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.    These  personifications, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
ness, not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
■ns  and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  irrespon- 
nble,  incapable  of  guilt.     "Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body."  In  illustration  of  this  point  Chrysostom  says,  "  If  a  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
house."  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  Paul, 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  show. 
*'  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  his." 
"  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
**  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  "  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  "  Present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  imto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  necessarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures. 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  "  the  lusts 
of  the  mind,"  the  "  fleshly  mind,"  "  filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "  seducing 
spirits,"  "corrupt  minds,"  " mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "reprobate 
mind," — showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  "  I  pray  that  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphorically, 
4* walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — that 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  further  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  the 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  by  its 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter : — 
"I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul."  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hos- 
tile alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con* 
flicts  hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undoubtedly, 
\  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter is  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
neaa.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus ; — 

"The  body  fa  the  torment,  holl,  lata,  load,  tyrant, 
Dreadful  post,  and  punishing  trial,  of  the  soul 
Which,  when  it  quite  the  body,  flies,  as  from  the  bonds 
Of  death,  to  immortal  God." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, — the  fearful 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  corn  grows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels/'  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
'  ment  of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

"  A  vase  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
Constraint  to  hold  the  breath  of  God." 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  "  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  death,"  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unto 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  it  is  written,  '*  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Bpirit  is  life  because 
of  righteousness ;"  that  is,  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  bat 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them, "  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies."  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  wan 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  "  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh/'  And  Flotinus  declares,  "  Temperance  and  justice  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  "  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,"  he  feels  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  burn  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 

«  We  feel  through  all  this  fleshly  dream 
Bright  ehootes  of  eTerUrtlngnawe" 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  grow 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.    Then 

«  Man  lires  a  life  half  dead,  a  ltting  death, 
Himself  his  sepulchre,  a  moYing  graYe." 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit,  in  the  daily  duties 
of  life,  of 

M  Those  lofty  musings  which  within  ns  sow 
The  seeds  of  higher  kind  and  brighter  being," 
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cleanse,  vivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  "  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death,— -concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — who  writes, 
"Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death" — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
is  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  whioh  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
oloseness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
ia  another  connection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
"death."    The  sane  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — "  righteousness,"  "  faith,"  "  life,"  "  bless- 
edness/' "  eternal  life."  These  different  words  frequently  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  terms, 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion  and 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  acceptance 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience,  and 
alienation  ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousness 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rela- 
tion of  identity — "  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
— "the  fruit  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  life" — proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
We  are  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  he 
had  "not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
unto  it ;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state,  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfere, 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  are 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Christ's 
mission.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  "  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  enjoy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "  life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way,— the 
blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesus  out- 
weighs the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  the  sin  introduced 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  repre- 
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sented  as  having  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  but  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fall  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stern  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
"death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
but  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im- 
plied, that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  •'  spiritual  body"  or  "  heavenly  house ;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manes;  when 
"unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
a  failure, — that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
wholly  different.    And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  not 
man  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  been 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity ;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove  one 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  unjust.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  "As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth."  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,1  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
Epictetus  wrote,  "It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  'ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  man  not 
to  die/'1  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 
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fa  go  to  heaven  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ 
supposes  is  there  awaiting  him  ?    It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
is  .a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unveiled  presence  of  God.    According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  us  to  die  is  gain:  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
a\ny  exception — is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.    Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
said  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?    Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

"  I  wwdd  not  live  alway;  I  ask  not  to  stay? 
Ob,  who  would  live  alwaj  away  from  hi*  God  T 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  The  god  said,  "At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.4  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived1 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
large  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 

'IIcrod.1.31;  Cfc. Tuac  Queat.  L  47. 

«  Klrncke,  Dat  Buch  ▼om  Todo.  Entwnrf  elner  Lefare  vom  Sterbea  In  dor  Nator  und  rom  Tod©  d« 
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ignorance,  and  vice.    And  it  is   the  same  with  every  other  class  of 

miseries. 

"  The  world  in  Titanic  Immortality 
Writhes  beneath  the  burning  mountain  of  ita  sins." 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
"  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;"  and  it  is  a  truth  whose 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kind  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason : 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  suffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
tjlft  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  ns  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fail,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  "  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven/'  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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verted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  i 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  accompaniments  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  had, 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  ways, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  His- 
tory preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  Ure 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;"  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity ;  while  enjoyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christianity 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subject,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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forth  the  details  of  the  subject.    Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as    a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various   Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.      What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tially in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  Bubstance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
tained from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
conceptions.    These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essenoe 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.    For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.    The  dying  Stephen  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is.  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.    In 
accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  Bin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sheol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reasoend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.    That 
these  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  scholar  doubt?4    In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.    Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatolbgy,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.    If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tian views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.    Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable— that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unlesB  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira- 
tion.   Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  '.'  I  withstood  him  to  the  face." 

*  Wm  luliiinln,  nilir  itln  I  iItt  ~n  in  *  -*-*—  ~~ir~  Ultbemodsrer  RttcktlehtanfdleganglMra 
Irritan*  ran  Haw*.  Baael,  1840.  De  Wette  interpret*  the  doctrine  of  Christ**  descent  into  Hade* 
aaa  Bjth  derived  from  the  Idea  that  he  waa  the  Savior  not  only  of  his  living  follower*  but  alto 
of  taw  heathen  and  the  dead.    Bibl.  Dogmatik,  •.  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  had  a  sharp  controversy,  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder."  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in- 
congruous and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of-  Christianity,  wherever 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  fact, 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — more  potent  for  ages  than 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  in  every 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  "  There  is 
Jesus,"  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  "and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortures 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  nimbus  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jeer* 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  calling 
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on  Christ,  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 

spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 

calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.    The  essence  of 

the  gospel — in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 

by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — is  love.     From  the  first 

it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all   the  coldness  and  hatred  of 

human  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 

and  generous  impulse,.— to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 

ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 

prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.    The  more  mightily  two 

human  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 

longing  for  immortality.    The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 

love  of  God  made  by  Christianity ,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 

the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 

and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.    One 

remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.    The  only  pagan  description 

of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 

who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 

gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 

find  admittance. 

M  Gbntinao  aadiUe  voces,  ragitus  et  Ingens, 
In&ntumque  animse  flentes  in  limine  primo." 

Oo  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breezes  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
summer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
Men  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
visions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

"  How  at  the  Almighty  father's  hand, 
Nearest  the  throne  of  firing  light, 
The  choirs  of  in&nt  seraphs  stand, 
And  dazzling  shine  where  all  are  bright.' 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrines— chief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each,  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  future 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  H 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  significance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  survival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  danger*, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  mediaeval  art — to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine8 — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earth liness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sink* 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
so  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianity, 
■ — the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

•  Die  RonuuJtfache  flchnl*  bach  L 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — by  the  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
atrength, — by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-conjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
— has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.1 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 

is  furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 

He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.    An  old  earl 

stood  up  and  said,  "  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 

hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 

and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.    As  he  flies 

through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 

storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.    Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 

and  vanishes.    So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.    If  this  new  doctrine 

brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption/'* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 

a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialnesB  and  universality 

to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 

great  multitude  of  men.    The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 

cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 

shared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — its  right  hand  touching  the 

throne  of  God,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 

resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"Their  highest  lore  wu  for  the  lew  conceiTed, 
By  schools  discuss'd,  bat  not  by  crowds  believed. 
The  angel-ladder  ckxnb  the  heavenly  steep, 
Bat  at  Its  foot  the  priesthoods  lay,  asleep. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nations,  *  Lo>  your  God !' 
No  thousands  follow'd  where  their  footsteps  trod : 
Not  to  the  fishermen  they  said, '  Arise  P 
Not  to  the  lowly  offer'd  they  the  skies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs:  alas!  what  men  most  need 
Is  no  sect's  wisdom,  bat  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  bat  for  the  human  kind, 
The  oncoltared  reason,  the  unletter'd  mind, 
The  poor,  the  oppress'd,  the  laborer,  and  the  slave, 
God  said,  *  Be  light !'— and  light  was  on  the  gniTel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  given, — 
For  ail  wide  oped  the  impartial  gates  of  heaven."* 

'Compare  Bangers  essay,  Quid  Doctrina  de  Antaaram  Immortalitate  BsUgfoni  Chrlstiansi 
emwL 
'Twifsbls  Bids,  lifini  H  ill  ill  •  Bnlwer,  New  Tlmon,  part  tr. 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS   CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

PATRISTIC  DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hennas  to 
CEcumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explained— that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions,  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurreotion, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  sum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
304 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systamatVciig  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.1 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
faith,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenneus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
toe  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


1  Brctwbneider,  Waa  lehren  dlo  Kltcsten  KirchcnvXtor  tlbcr  dio  Entitehnng  der  Sundo  und  deft 
Tote,  Adam's  Vergehen  und  die  VeraOhnnng  durch  Christum.  Opposltionaschrift,  band  vili.  hit.  3, 
■■WHO?. 
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jt  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  tin* 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.     Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning. 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy;  and  he  modifyingly mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.     He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.8    He 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;   that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  adjusted  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  suffer- 
ing—even that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'    He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.     He  was  ignorant  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.     He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.    The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.4 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.    Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 


*  De  PrtacipUl,  lib.  UL  cap.  5.  *  Ibid.  lib.  U.  cap.  ft,  10. 

« Commentary*  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  in  the  First  Three  Oentarlee:  Third  Osotarj, 
•seta.  27-39. 
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his  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
after  him.     In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Felagius  than  with  him.     But  his  system  pre- 
vailed, and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.    Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.    For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy  ;ft  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.    Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.    The  distinctive 
views  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.6 
Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
ail  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.    Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin," 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taught  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
would  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptised,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.    Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Augustine  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.    Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.     Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.    Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.    Pelagiua  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.    Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death   was  inflicted  as  a    punishment    for  sin;T 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.    The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him,  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  tune,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
ftjrstem,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 


•  llagenbach,  Dqjmenge^hlchte,  net..  183. 

•  triggers,  AagnatioJem  and  Pclagianiem,  trane,  from  the  German  by  R.  Emerson,  ch.  zix. ;  aluo  pp. 

*I*  Gam.  Mb.  is.  cap.  10, 11:  «  Parent*  would  hare  yielded  to  children  not  by  death,  bat  by  tran*. 
Moo,  ne)  vomtd  haie  become  as  the  a«gela.n 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fully  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was.  to*  vemBkng  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent ;  aa*  tinr  exrald  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatiaiajp  the  whole  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition !"  (conspcrsio  damnata„ 
massa  per&tm&r.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
caa  patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  6in  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is,  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then,  the 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  par- 
doned ?  No.  The  modern  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satisfaction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  It  was  developed, 
step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.8    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 

*  HagQnbach,  Dugmcngcachichte,  sect  68. 
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form  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.    No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.    What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?    In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.    He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.    This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.    The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
j>art  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.    The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.    Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension !     For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.    They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
chains  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.    They  received  it 
as  a  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
by  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.     So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufficient 
power  of  Christ.     In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  that  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.    Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.'  Augustine  says  that 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.10  One  must  be  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed.11 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world  :12  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  Baved  any  outright:  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case." 
Augustine  says,  *'  All  are  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer:  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Felagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  "without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  "Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation."14  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
und  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 


•  DeAnlraatMete.7et65.  "EpistCLXIV. 

u  Huidekoper,  Belief  of  the  First  ThrM  Oentvriee  concerning  Christ's  Minion  to  the  Uoder-WorU. 
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after  the  Becond  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
ment; neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
•ome  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.15  After  the  numerous  evidences 
jrlven  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God."  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  "  Paradise,"  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key.11 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
**  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
them.  Irenseus  says,  "Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."17 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made — for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Ireneeus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
"The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  4< deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (in  immor- 
talitate  mortem  toleraaUs,)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under- world.1* 


B  They  feel,  as  Xoratian  says,  (De  Trinltate,  1,)  a  pnejudicium  futvri  judidi.  Bee  also  Ernestl, 
Exctirs.  do  Voter.  Patrmn  Opinione  de  Statu  Medio  Animar.  a  Corpora  sejunctornin.  In  his  Lect. 
Acad,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 

*  E-g.,  sec  Ambrose.  De  Paradlso 

>7  Adr.  fiacre*.,  lib.  v.  cap.  t. 

i*  See  this  point  abljr  argued  in  an  academic  dissertation  published  at  KBolgsberg,  1827,  bearing 
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The  concordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise, 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  "  constituimus  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequestrari  m  <&em 
Domini" 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely ;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time  utterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  clothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  globe, 
— when 

•The  angel  of  the  trumpet 
Shall  split  the  charnel  earth 
With  hie  blast  to  clear  and  brave* 
And  quicken  the  charnel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  grare, 
Till  the  dead  aU  stand  treat* 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  M  The  coming  of  ELiaa, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events."1*  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  un- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma : 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view*  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question : — 
"  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  gnash  their  teeth  in  hell  ?" 

the  title  "  Antfquissimorum  Ecclesfte  Qnccm  Fatrum  de  Immortalitate  Animas  Fententiss  Beeen- 
senrur."  Thoy  held  that  the  inner  roan  whs  originally  a  spirit  (wrfpa)  and  a  sonl  (vfaxi)  blended 
and  immortal,— that  is,  indestructibly  united  and  Messed.  But  by  sin  the  sonl  loeea  the  spirit  and 
becomes  subject  to  death.— thai  is,  to  ignorance  of  it»  Divine  origin,  alienation  from  God,  darkness, 
and  an  abode  In  Tlades.  By  the  influences  flooring  from  the  mission  of  Christ,  man  is  derated  again 
to  conscious  communion  with  God,  and  the  spirit  is  restored  to  the  soul.  ""SI  restitnitar,  maoct 
+vxi,  fit  fiutem  rym^rwj ;  si  non  reetitaitsar,  tnenet  $vx*>  fit  aocem  eapxurt,  quod  handdiffert 
a  morte." 
»  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  30,  sect.  5. 
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During  the  period  now  jsstfier  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions, r;r^Trtfat  rfMngr".  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
JhpfMiu  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.*0  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill6  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.*1  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Irencsus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Fapias,  that  "  in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if 'any  one 
plucks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry,  Take  me:  I  am  better  I"  This,  of 
course,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
and  moraL*  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Oocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  into  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  a*  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanised  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the -present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modern  sect  of  Second-Adventista.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 

*  3«ander,  Planting  and  Training,  Kng.  trans,  p.  102. 

*  Da  Ura  Patina,  Hb»  ii.  cap.  4. 

"Manachtr,  Bntwfckalnng  der  Labi* ran TaoNndjIhrigan Bekba in dan  Drd Bnton  Jihrhan- 
fata.   la  Hjnto'a  Magas.  b.  ti.  «.  288-2U. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  Christ!9  The  doctrine  itself  is 
a  Jewish-Christian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised/ is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.14 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  effectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.*  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  "  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already ;"  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reap- 
peared faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Hierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  ail 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it.* 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there,— Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.   This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies. 

*  See  e.  g.  The  End,  by  Dr.  Gamming.    The  8«oond  Adrent,  by  D.  Brown. 

*  Bush,  On  the  Millennium.  Bishop  Russell,  Discourse!  on  the  Millennium.  Oorrodi,  Geachkhte 
dec  Chtliumui. 

*  FIttgge,  Gcschtchte  der  Lehre  Tom  Zustnndc  dee  Mensehen  nach  dem  Tode  In  der  Christlkfaen 
Kircbe,  abech.  t.  eft.  320-362. 

"  Eusebins,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi  cap.  37. 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  "  damnable  doctrine." 

The   numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
circulation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.    That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be   stated   in 
few  words.     They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed    with  darkness  and   matter,  and   bound   in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.    Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.     Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.    Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets.*1    The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
scourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.    Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.    Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.    The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  tjie  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.    The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner.18     Augustine  said,  "  If  w« 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless!" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter." 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manichfean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


«  Ircnaw,  Adv.  Hytm.,  lib.  1.  cap.  22. 

*  Account  of  the  Ouortte  Sect*,  in  Moahelm'e  Comm.,  II.  Century,  iect.  6ft. 

■  Urdoer,  m»t.  of  Heretics,  ch.  xrilL  sect.  9. 
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still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.90    It  started  with  the  Persian  doc- 
trine of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
honor.    Upem  a  tmm  ifce  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  asajr in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.    They  immediately  assailed  it 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.    The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.    In  arranging 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.     It  had  been  left  in  their  flight  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.     This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manicheean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.    If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix   its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.     But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.    If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.    At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 
be  burned.    Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 
with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light.'1 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fitted  ness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
future  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposal 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  day. 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Hadean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristic 


*>  Bear,  Dm  ManicbJUfch*  ReUglonmystem. 
n  Motheim,  Gomni.,  III.  Century,  sects.  44-52. 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
Manichsean  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought,  prayer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blissful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    EL 

MKDLSVAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  EOT. 

Ths  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediaeval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro* 
testant  Reformation.    The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.     "  Never," 
says  Michelet,  "can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived.'7 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.    Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live/'  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."    Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap* 
tires  from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  laity.     It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.    The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.    Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  allying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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sacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divin* 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  ange> 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world."  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.     The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway.     Sine* 
the  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim- 
portant, changes  or  developments.     Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  step.    The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "  Apostles.' 
Creed" — to   mediaeval  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the   "Summa"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.      The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;    the  loose  notions  about    purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  working  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.    These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,1  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efficiency,— exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  conformed  to  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  pagan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.1  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation ;  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 
■ 

1  Middleton,  Letter  front  Some,  showing  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism. 

*  Lobeck,  Aglaophamuo,  lib.  i.  aoct.  6.    Moaheim'i  Comm,  ch.  I.  sect.  13. 
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subject  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.*  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.4  When 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
recourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
:dx>des,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.6 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.6 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  mediceval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.7  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  "  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
»ny  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell/18  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in  the  Vendidad  and  more  fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 


'Waitarftim,nhr.l4g.,bookiLMct.4.  «  Terence,  Phonnio,  act  I  seen*  1. 

'Ooancil  of  Trent,  seat,  rl  can.  xxx.    Sew.  xxv.:  Decree  on  Invocation  of  Stints. 
1 8»  Mflman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  book  xiv.  cb.  U. 
1  See  ntmuum  to  "  8raddbaN  in  index  to  Vienna  Parana. 
1  Atfctnson's  trans,  of  the  Sblh-NImeh,  p.  386. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  married  ar- 
sons were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.9     The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.    In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — "  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain, — doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.   For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  ris*» 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.   Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin."1*    The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could   help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world.11    They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders;   that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned.1* 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.    In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manaiis,"  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.    This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  bad  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.    Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire."    Tin* 
feast-day  of   purgatory  observed  by  papal   Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.    In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory.    There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between   the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.      Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up — accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.    At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory.1* 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 

*  Richardson,  Dissertation  on  the  Language,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  Nations,  p. 
347. 
»  Gap.  xli.  42*45.  u  Bisenmengtr,  Enfttecktes  JodenHtOm,  th.  N.  kap.  vt.  s.  357. 

u  KabbaU  Denndata,  torn.  U.  pan.  I.  pp.  108, 109,  If 3.    '  »  JSbcftd,  tlb.  v»  .  1.  T». 

>«  Asiatic  Journal,  1840,  p.  210,  note. 
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ceived  and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
antf  tnim  w^WiA— k^MBkpain.  The  Manicheeans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heamsv  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pnvfrfaNBL  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  ftp** 
from  every  inward  stain.1*  •  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  •  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Popish 
purgatory."  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tives or  the  clergy, — but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  facts  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efficiency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.17 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.     Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.    It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.    The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.18    The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.     Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


u  Moshehn,  Coram.,  III.  Ccntnry,  wet.  49,  note  8. 
'•  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  iL  sect  2. 
w  Edgar,  Variations  of  Popery,  ch.  *vl. 
M  Hist.  £cc.,  lib.  r.  cap.  ?:!!.    8w  also  lib.  lii.  cap.  xix. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal Bins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven."19  "  Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  i20 — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodieB :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever, — the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

"To  toll  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house, 
They  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 


w  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

*>  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologiat,  pari  IU.  SuppL  Qwest.  09. 
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Would  harrow  up  thy  «oul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Hake  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  stand  on  end 
Like  quilla  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.     An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.   Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.    The 
mediaeval   conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.     Grimm  says,  "He  was  Jewish,  heathenish,  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."     He  wad  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
"hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."*1    The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.     There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow^  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards !     A  man  stood 
by  hid  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.     The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing,     "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.     "Can  you 
cast  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.     "That  I  can,"  says  the  man :  "will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"     "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eye*. 
Up  jumps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since !     There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.     As  long 
as  he  did  this  he  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity ; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
should  be  the  forfeit.     He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
devil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
St.  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.     He  covered  the  parchment 
«U  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.     It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  ofii- 

«  Deutsche  Mythologle,  cap.  xxxlll :  Teulel. 
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dating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happened,  im- 
proved the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.*1  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  golden  ball  in 
the  other:  coming  opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  "Rise,"  and 
instantly  the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the 
town,  which  is  yet  in  ruins. 

Ignes-fatui,  hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought  to 
be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers  to 
the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
"yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "hell-hounds,"  composed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night.28 

In  the  year  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to 
come  back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  his 
death  the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  consisting  of  flames  of  fire  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  logical  propositions.  He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from 
purgatory,  that  the  cowl  weighed  on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said 
he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the  pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus 
spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat  on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through. 
The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his  scholars,  "I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing 
to  crows,  and  vain  things  to  the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which 
fears  not  death." 

"  LiDquo  coax  ranis,  eras  corris,  vanaque  ranis, 
Ad  logicon  pergo  quae  mortis  non  timet  ergo."** 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1362, 
there  arc  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "  I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptized.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pope 
wished  me  to  be  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."28  "Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  Age  has 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hell."31  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  descent 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there,  his 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars."  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1820 :  Pop.  Myth,  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  Allies,  Antiquities  of  Worcestershire,  2d  od.  p.  256. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnarft 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souIb  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again! 

The  mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influ- 
ential. Neander  says,  "  The  inmost  distinction  of  mediaeval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  conjoined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur- 
nished by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.28  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and.  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  "crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  freed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller.80  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nestness of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
<lo  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 


*  Early  English  Miscellanies,  No.  2. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.  In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
"  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affrighted  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell."  A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological  notions  of  the 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.''81  This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — famine,  op- 
pression, pestilence,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the  people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — "sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
stained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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Host,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mered through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand!" 
filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  "  Dies 
Inz"  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
vomit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man. 
Ghosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
quaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind."  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  "  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished/' 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.32  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
fables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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years  the  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.** 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats : — "  Suadendo  de 
ccclestis  regvd  beatitwUne,  eomminando  de  cderno  mpplicio  inform"™  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

"  And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominie, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pan  dtaguiaed." 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelites 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stocking,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  souls  Of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.*5 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine— at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said, "  There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  varlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  azure 
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cope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
Divina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  "  Purgatory"  and  "  Hell" 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  "  Paradise."  The 
mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror  * 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.37  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable18 — were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale*  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet,—  ' 

"  I  am  thy  father's  ghost, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  (ait  in  fires, 
Till  the  fool  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
scent  of  morn,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


*  If  any  one  would  tee  in  how  many  forms  the  faith  in  hell  and  In  the  deril  appeared,  let  him 
look  over  the  pages  of  the  M  Dictlonnaire  Infernal,"  by  J.  Oollin  de  Plancy. 

*  Maclaine's  tram,  of  Moshehn's  Eccl.  Hist.,  ToL.il.  p.  10,  note. 

■  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients,  pub.  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  1846,  part  iv.  ch.  3. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts, 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us!" 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins, — 

"It  is  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breathes  oat 
Contagion  to  this  world." 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believed,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  interviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  m 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world* 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  served 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whose 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  Tn  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain:  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  visitor  still  sees  on  ihe 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  Representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomiting  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it. 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  good  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  filled 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldron 
stirred  by  Beveral  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sitting 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  from  Naples.  "The 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  waist  of  a  soul!]  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.    This  is  meant 

*  De  Bolsmont,  Rational  DJat.  of  Hallucinations,  cli.  xiv. 
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to  get  mone)'  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory."  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  sufficient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — gives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Arno.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
scaffolding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direful  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
rality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.  These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate,  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.  In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "  forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
any  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals."  A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.  The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.10  There  were  two  popular  festivals, — of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description,— one  called  the  "  F§te  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table ;  the  other  called  the  "  F8te  of  the  Cuckolds,"  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.  There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

•  Uiij  Mysteries  mid  Latin  Poems  of  the  XII.  and  Xm.  Center**,  edited  by  Ttamas  Wright 
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power."  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds  ?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait."41  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo!  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

"The  captive  world  awakt,  and  founds 
The  pris'ner  loose,  the  jailer  bounds  !"■ 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event. 

In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 

couplet: — 

"This  day  the  angelic  King  has  risen, 
Leading  the  ptous  from  their  prison.'*** 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  "  Ex- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  coming, 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

"  Since  first  that  hell  was  made  and  I  was  put  therein, 
Such  sorrow  never  ere  I  had,  nor  heard  I  such  a  din. 
My  heart  begins  to  start ;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin ; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  rejoice,— these  souls  most  from  as  go. 
Ho,  Beelzebub!  bind  these  boys :  snch  noise  was  never  heard  in  helL" 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in."  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  "  Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."  Jesus 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight!  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


*  gee  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  subject  preached  by  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tlcknor's  TJist.  Spanish  Lit.,  toI.  ill.  pp.  123-137. 
«  Sententlse,  lib.  ill.  distlnctlo  19.  «  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries. 

«  "  Resurrezlt  hodle  Rex  angelorum 
Ducltur  de  tenebris  turba  pforum." 
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**  Whocrer  purchases  any  thing, 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  children. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage: 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gare  him, 
lie  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me." 

But  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

"Satan!  it  was  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  gavest  him. 
The  apple  and  the  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
As  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods, 
With  reason  will  I  hare  h)m."« 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him. 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  "  Item:  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence/'  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "  Item :  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
I*nce."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  The  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  helL 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  veilings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.4*  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramatis  persona  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
"Gluttony."  But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often, 


«  Halliwell's  edition  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 
*  Sharp,  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Mysteries,  p.  24. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelh^l 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Babelais's 
Pantagruel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie."47  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous,  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world  !" 
And  FalstafF,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire."  In  this  element  of  mediaeval  life,  this  feature  of  mediaeval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  actual 
life  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthroned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.48    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 


«  Recently  edited  by  Ualliw.-ll  and  published  by  the  Shakspeare  Society. 
*  Hagenbach,  Dogmen^eschiehte,  sect.  20ft. 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  massive 
cells  of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if 
pope  or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

«  Would  banish  him  to  wear  a  burning  chain 
In  the  great  dungeons  of  tho  unforgiven, 
Beneath  the  space-deep  castle-walls  of  heaTen." 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediaeval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap-doors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there.  Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  •'  Virgin/' 
used  for  putting  men  to  death;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
he  approached  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.49 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suffering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  mediaeval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge, shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
(rod  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mulating much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

*  The  Kiss  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Arctueologia  published  by  the  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  unlit. 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  spirant  horrors,  gradually  broke 
op  and  dissolved, — 

"Like  a  great  superstitious  snake,  uncurled 

I  the  pale  temples  of  the  awakening  world." 


CHAPTER    HI. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Church  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wickliffe,  Weasel, 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.1  The  corruption  of  the  mediaeval  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials ;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Especially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  "God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart-.**3 
At  the  opening  of  "Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  "  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  !'*  Nash,  in  his 
"Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  £cclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 


i  Ullmaiin,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation. 

*  Eplst.  CCCLXIII.  ad  Orientalis  Franciac  Clenuu  et  Populnm. 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future  !9 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  "  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  "  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!1' 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  "  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restoration ist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven  ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.    It 

'  D'Aubigo*,  Iltat.  Reformation,  book  ill. 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  ami 
that  all  who  had  faith  should  he  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seems 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re 
markable  letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
"  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvin istic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  propositi  >n  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able ;  and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited,  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ     Thirdly, 
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it  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.4  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula— every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.5  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universal  ism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
by  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modern  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave :  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
members  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.  Finally,  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
remedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt ;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  God.  Many  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numbers  of 
individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations,  now 
accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  Flflgge  gites  *  full  exposition  of  these  points  with  references  to  the  authorities.    Oetehkhte  der 
Uhre  Tom  Zustandc,  u.  s.  £,  abth.  II.  ss.  213-200. 

*  Dtotelmaier,  Comment!  Fanatici  (ivMcarasrivf ta%  *&rrw)  TTIst.  Anttqnar. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  zeal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul. 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.8  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Man  was  naturally  mortal: 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pre- 
served alive  had  he  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.1  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  enjoyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture.8  Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodweil  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breath.  He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortalizing 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious 6leep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell !  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 

*  Coward,  Search  after  Bonis. 

*  Hallet,  No  Resurrection,  no  Future  State. 

*  Coward,  Defence  of  the  Search  after  Souls.  Dodweil,  Epistolary  Discourse,  Feckard,  Observa- 
tions. Fleming,  Surrey  of  the  Search  after  Souls.  Law,  State  of  Separate  Spirits.  Laytoa,  Treatise 
of  Departed  Souls. 
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or  Bleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.9  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

"What!  has  old  Adam  snorted  all  this  time 
Under  some  senselatae  clod,  with  sleep  ydead?"10 

John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  "  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death."  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  r 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"  "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
fruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  fe  at  once  a  subject  of  personal,  and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  Blackimrne,  View  of  the  Controversy  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State:  appendix.  Tt  fa  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  was  not  always  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tinctly, *  The  first  man  who  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  ho  has  been  asleep  but 
sn  hour."  Beste,  Dr.  H.  Lather's  GUabenslehre,  cap.  iv.:  Die  Lehre  von  den  Letaen  Dragon.  Yet 
J.  &  Holler  seems  conclusively  to  prove  the  troth  of  the  proposition  which  forma  the  title  of  his 
bookW  Base  Lather  die  Lehre  vom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaubt  habe." 

*  The  controversy  concerning  the  natural  Immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
afresh.  The  principal  combatants  were  Dobney,  Storrs,  White,  Morris,  and  Illnton.  See  Athanasia, 
by  J.  H.  ffinton,  London,  1840. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  the  will  is  disinterested  lore  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  enjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  conjunction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  suffocated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  60  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — heaven,  hell,  and  theN  middle  state — is 
peopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figura- 
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tive  term  standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
lime  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
unchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated  ;u  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  cast-off  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
born  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  born,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  "  a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
libly leads  to  heaven."  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  his 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
sufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.    There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

"  Phflo  the  Jew  says,  (toL  i.  p.  277,  «L  Mangey,)  "God  to  the  Father  of  the  world :  the  world  to 
Ibe  flatter  of  time,  begetting  It  by  its  own  motion :  time,  therefore,  hokto  the  place  of  grandchild  to 
God."  But  the  world  to  only  one  measore  of  time;  another,  and  a  more  important  one,  to  the  n> 
nrf  succession  of  the  spirit's  states  of  consciousness.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  It  may  be 
remarked  here,  there  are  many  remarkable  correspondences  both  of  thought  and  language.  For 
cnrnpto,  Philo  says,  (toL  i.  p.  404,)  "  Man  to  a  email  koamos,  the  kosmos  to  a  grand  man." 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  eternity. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  b 
commonly  represented — in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath:  he  caste  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and  liberality.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  of  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together, — can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  se!e  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
see  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
Mipport  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
ascending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Sweden borg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful. 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imagery,  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facte  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
esthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

"  Each  wondrona  guew  beheld  the  truth  ft  Bought, 
And  inspiration  flash'd  from  what  was  thought." 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  o(  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.11  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason/9  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt.1*  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Flugge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.14 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "Liberal  Christians;"  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines: — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  barn  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas,1* 


u  Cousin,  Hist  Mod.  Phil.,  lect.  fz. 

»  StaUdlln,  Geechichto  des  Rationalisms.  Salutes,  Hlstolre  Critique  dn  Rationalisme  en  AH*- 
magne,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  Beard. 

14  Qeschichte  des  Glanbens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  u.  i.  f.,  th.  111.  abth.  U.  ss.  281-289. 

W  They  art)  defended  in  all  their  literal  grossnese  in  the  two  following  works,  both  recent  poblfra- 
tlons.  The  World  to  Gome;  by  the  Her.  James  Cochrane.  Der  Tod,  das  TodtenreJch,  und  der  Zn- 
stand  der  abgeschiedenea  Seelen ;  von  P.  A.  May  wahlen. 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there1  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealized,  unnoticed,  un thought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
mon believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
fate  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doo- 
trine  was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic — was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  "  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.""  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain,  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.    The  truth  is,  the  sub- 


i  ISL  in  8appL  09. 2. 

"  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ch.  xxxii.  CalTin,  Institute*  lib.  Ui.  cap.  xxr.; 
ao4  hit  Psychopannychia.  Qnenstedt  alio  affirms  It.  Likewise  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West- 
minster DiYiMs,  art.  xxxiL,  says, "  Souls  neither  die  nor  sleep,  bat  go  immediately  to  heaTen  or  heU." 
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ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  hopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  Bweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under- world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.18  JSpinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell.19  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  on 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background.* 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  Ist  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  "Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 

» Institutes,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  sects.  IS,  19. 

i*  Ledderhoee,  Life  of  MeUncthon,  Eng.  trans,  by  Krotel,  cb,  xzz. 

»  Compendium  der  Christlicbe  Dogmengesehtchte,  thL  Ii.  sects.  100-UNL 

*  In  Acta  Apostolomm,  homil.  xxlr. 
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we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1680,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect/' 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,2* 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  Tertullian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns ;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  bruise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists !  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
nees  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  majority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

"  We  should  profane  the  eenrlee  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  each  rest  to  her 
As  to  peaoe»pftrted  aoali." 


*  OHtM,U«ber  die  Neve  Meinung  tod  der  Bellgkelt  der  angebUch  guten  und  redllchen  Seelen  unter 
Jeden,  Heideo,  and  Turkeu  dureh  Christum,  ohne  dees  sle  an  ihn  glanben. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

"Lay  her  In  the  earth; 
And  from  her  Mr  and  nnpollnted  flesh 
Shall  violets  spring.    I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thon  liest  howling.'* 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Burns  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

"Oh  wad  ye  Uk'  a  thought  and  mend ■" 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals : 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second- Ad ventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Killer,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler'i 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.*  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  th*» 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world,— cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God,— cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  6ouls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 

»  Dayle,  Historical  Dictionary,  art  Stoflcr,  note  B. 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
usee  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
the  dim  reaching  of  these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
"  Spirit-rappers"  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  "  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."84  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  diffu- 
sion until  now — burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 

*  Andrew  Jackson  Dmrim,  Natures  Dirine  RerelatioDa,  sects.  102-203. 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forms 
and  distances  of  objects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  society," 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  "  but  only  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet."  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mediseval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  tells 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— being  thought  injurious  to  the  established  religion^ — were  ordered  to  be 
burned.25    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 

*  Lib.  xl.  cap.  xxlx. 
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contents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them :  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
prejudices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
furnished  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment, 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities !  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
ties—such as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  Medal— 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aquinas 
Prize,  a  Fenelon  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say  ?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  theology  it  is,  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
Rum,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes ;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sirat 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "  that  speculation  on  this  subject  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."98  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
aeval theology  must  be  rejected  as  mediaeval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in- 
separable and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds1  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason."27  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf.18  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 

»  Merrick,  Hyit-ul-Kuloob,  note  74.  *    *  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeachichte,  sect.  96S,  note  3. 
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by  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  torn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat* 
inent  of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  "  Avaunt!" 

Henry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
seriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."9  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this : — "  That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose."*1  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  most  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Borne  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 

•  Pnfcce,  p.  10.  » Ibid.  p.  3WL 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  but 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break.*1  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
uhe  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difference  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Cha- 
teaubriand's chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  it* 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation: — 
"  The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis ;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil ; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begins."11 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  rejection 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — psychological  growths  in  patho- 
logical moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men,— one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modern  mind. 

*i  Buck  nlll  and  Take,  Psychological  Medicine,  ch.  ix. 
*  Genius  of  Christianity,  port  ii.  book  tL  ch.  yIL 
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In  a  good  old  ago,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uprolled  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  unimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
nan  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefully  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!"  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
"Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidently 
hope  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"  I  gather  up  the  scattered  rays 
Of  wisdom  in  the  early  days, — 
Faint  gleams  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  unseen  ton  which  gave  them  birth ; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant, 
The  Toice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreeehna  saitn, 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taught  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden-trees 
Blow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  tolemn-thoaghted  Plato  said; 
Hor  lack  I  tokens,  great  or  small, 
Of  doffs  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-lit, 
With  Christ's  evangel  orerwrit, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
O  Holy  One  of  Nazareth  !"■ 

»  Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 


PART  FIFTH. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 
CERNING  A  FUTURE  LIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTRINE  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE  ANCIENT   MYSTERIES. 

The  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hier- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modern  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  subject: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
exclusiveness  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus,"  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.1  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread.  JSschylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly,  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  "  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
has  been  most  circulated  among  the  moderns  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  *'  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation/'  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
co-ordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure :  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples.  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

i  Lib.  i.  tectr.  4,  s. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
of  vice  and  filth  ?  Among  the  lawB  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secretes 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  rejected,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  "because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt."*  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  majority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  all. 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Cicero, 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  iB  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  false. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  different  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  Bpurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.*  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries- 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 

•  Soetonlos,  Tito  NeronU,  osp.  xxxtr.  »  Lib.  xxxix.  esp.  viil.-xvL 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  workB  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 
The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gottingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  "  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  preecipue  Eleusinia  Propagata."  The  con- 
senting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
specimens  from  these  witnesses  will  .suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
he  says  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."4  Pausanias 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes.4  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  "  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 
concerning  eternity.'*  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus : — 

"The  «ml  that  uninitiated  dies 
Plunged  In  the  blackest  mire  in  flades  lies." 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
also  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.7  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
makes  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."8  In 
reasons  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion,  Hast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.9  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  "The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
^through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
light,  pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dances, 


•  Seeasitt.  *  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxi.  •  Vhmdon,  sect.  xxxvjJL 

1 Lag,  lib.  U.  cap.  *.  »  De  Lrg.,  Ub.  U.  cap.  xIt.  •  St.  John,  Hellenes,  ch.  xl 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free:  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
Versing  with  good  men.""  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Cores, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  ThuB  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

"  Some  Hyacinthine  boy,  tor  whom 
Morn  well  might  break  and  April  bloom." 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed, — 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "  The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation," says  MUller,  "  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form."11  AH  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autumn  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  thaf 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


w  Sentence!  of  Stobvus,  8enno  CXIX. 

u  Hletory  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.UL  eecte.  3-8. 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead.11  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  "  all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death."18  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

"  Her  fresh  beuignant  look 
Nature  changes  at  that  lorn  season  when, 
With  liBsjini  drooping  o'er  her  sable  stole, 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man, 
Her  noblest  work!  80  Israel's  virgins  erst 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fairest  gone?" 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
some summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life.14  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this!  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

n  Jor  the  connection  of  the  BleusUuan  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  under-world, 
death,  resurrection,  etc.,  see  "  Demoter  and  Persephone,"  ron  Dr.  Ludwig  Preller,  kap.  i.  sects.  9-11. 

■  If  tiler,  Hist  Or.  Lit,  eh.  xyI.  sect.  2. 

UiatteW  Sis*  trans,  of  K.O.MUller's  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  Ap» 
seodix,pp,5WW>42. 
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"The  ton  insists  on  gladness;  but  at  Bight, 
When  be  is  gone,  poor  Nature  loves  to  weep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  my  thus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tcnipe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley .w 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — this 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

"  Here  rests  the  secret,  here  the  keys, 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Mysteries." 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know,— namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


»  Uttler,  Introduction  to  Mythology,  pp.  S7  and  Ml.    Also  his  Dorians,  lib.  U.  cap.  vti.  sect.  1 
*»  Wilkinson,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  series  L  rol.  1.  ch.  8, 
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threw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re- 
mains, at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  "In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
44  first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rejoice  truly/'17  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter.18  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.19  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man."  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere.*1 


n  De  ChriUto  Dei,  Itb.  tL  cap.  10.  »  De  Is.  et  Oeir. 

l»  Porphyry,  De  Antro  Xympharum.  Tertullian,  Prescript  ad  Her.,  cap,  xL,  where  he  refers  the 
mimic  death  and  resurrection  in  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

•  Julio*  Flrmteus,  De  Errors  Prof.  Kelig. 

«  Mithraica,  Meraolre  Aesd£m!que  ear  le  Calte  Solaire  de  Mlthra,  par  Joseph  de  Hammer,  pp.  00- 
tt,  128-1 2T.  Tertnlllan,  Prescript  ad  Her.,  cap.  xl.  Porphyry,  De  Abstinent*,  lib.  It.  sect  10. 
Hyde,  Hist  Vet  Pen.  Reii*,  p.  254. 
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The  hero  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  beauti- 
ful favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly ,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face, 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  corn  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age.9 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.23  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone."  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter.25  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  Btream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.26  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.    Next  came  he 

"Whose  annual  wound  In  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  late 
In  amorons  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  nattre  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammus'  blood." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations, — one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 


**  Hist,  du  Culte  d' Adonis,  Mem.  Acad,  des  Inscript,  toL  ir.  p.  136. 

■  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  »  Bion.  Epitaph  Adon,  L  «. 
*  See  references  in  Anthon's  Class.  Dict^  art.  Adonis. 

■  Dnpnls,  Orig.  de  Cultes,  toI.  ir.  p.  121,  ed.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges."  He,  like  Osiris, 
was  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblematic  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods.0  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.9  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again.80  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.81 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.*1  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder'B  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.    Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


v  A*Jric  BawTchea,  toI.  ill.  p.  187. 

»8»  article  Atys  is  SmKVs  Glut.  Diet,  with  reference*. 

•  Locratliu,  Do  Raram  Natura,  lib.  11. 11. 606-455.  »  MUller,  Hist  Greek  Lit,  ch.  xtL 

■  Loback,  Ajlaophamtis,  lib.  ilL  cap.  5,  Met  18.  «  History  of  Initiation,  Lect  X. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  Hodur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  rejoicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas !  when  Hodur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  dead.  Hola  .so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise— shed 
no  tears ;  and  bo  Hela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed.89  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
"without  the  aid  of  words,"  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  "  the  harbor  of  life."  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 

»  Pigott,  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  pp.  28S-300. 

*  Davles,  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  pp.  907-267;  990-308;  420,  666,  672.  The 
accuracy  of  many  of  Davies's  translations  has  been  called  in  question.  His  statements,  even  on  the 
matter*  affirmed  above,  must  be  received  with  some  reservation  of  faith. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  whererer 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  obscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  "the  path  of  the  dead."  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  born  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
resurrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1770 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit  "  This  singular  initiation,"  he  says,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chiefs,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  cirole.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  month,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
assistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.* 

*  Tt»ycU  In  the  Interior  of  North  America,  cb.  tU. 
30 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  funereal.  This  is  the  most  striking  single  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  them.  They  invariably  began  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  ended  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  mournful  en- 
tombment, and  a  glad  resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  "  The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
born  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life."*  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coffin  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses ;  and  in  connection  with  them  i* 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt.37 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mycolo- 
gists, have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  family  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  im- 
partial researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in.  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forms,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


■  Golden  Am,  Eng.  tram.,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  p.  280. 

*  Copious  Instances  are  given  In  Oliver's  History  of  Initiation,  In  Pater's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idola- 
try, and  ip  Maurice*!  Indian  AatlqnitSea. 
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religions.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 
the  Gothic  Hell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  "I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine."*8 Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  "  Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others.9  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  Mneaa.  War  burton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.40  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,41  that  "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark/'  or  "the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  "the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
facts,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolio  rites  drawn  from 
imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
celestial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 

M  Golden  Am,  Taylor'*  trails^  p.  283.  »  Herodotus,  lib.  U.  cap.  cxxIL 

•  DMm  Legation  of  Mows,  book  U.  sect.fr. 

«  Faber,  Mysteries  of  tbe  Oablri,  ch.  ▼.:  On  the  Connection  of  tho  Fabulous  Hades  with  the 
Mysteries. 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  liver  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as.  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  "  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.*2 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  the  diluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — lie 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  < 
blem  of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  1 


«  Proooptas,  in  tail  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  mentions  a  carious  popular  British  snpentitftoci 
concerning  the  ferriage  of  souls  among  the  neighboring  islands  at  midnight.    See  Grimm's  1 
Mythologle,  kap.  xxvi.  xweite  ausgabe. 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initia- 
tion; for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  "  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day." 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.4*  The  asserted 
fact  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able; but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.44 That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.46  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.4*  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 

•  Hysterias  of  the  OtMrt,  eh.  10 :  Comparison  of  the  Various  Mysteries. 

<•  Faber,  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-366.  Dion  Chrysostom  describes  this  scene: 
Oration  XIL 

•  The  Goods,  1.607. 

•  Essay  oo  the  Demon  of  Socrates.    See  also  Peasants*,  lib,  to.  cap,  aodr. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  where 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things :  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark  ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  baa 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irresist- 
ible to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  runs 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
fading,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is. 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gay  ety,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Spring, — 

"  Who  comes  sublime,  as  when,  from  Pinto  free* 
Game,  through  the  flesh  of  Zeus,  Persephone." 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

«*  Above  nam's  grave  the  sad  winds  wail  and  sata-dropt  all, 
Aud  Nature  sheds  her  learea  In  yearly  funeraL" 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone ; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  fierce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries.;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  object  \ 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
future  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.  And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.  The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
fate  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  "  Some  say  the 
soul  will  he  entirely  insensible  after  death;  but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."  The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.  To 
compass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  varied  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.47  They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
command.48  Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.  Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome ;  now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.49  Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  "  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light ; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence."50  Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  apparitions 


«  Anthon's  Qtss.  Diet.,  art.  "  Eiiclus." 

*  S&lTerte,  Dc*  Science*  Occultes,  on  Essai  snr  la  M agie.    See  also  editor's  Introduction  to  Thom- 
**'•  Bug.  trans,  of  Salrerte's  work. 

•  Stromata,  lib.  UL,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  Mysteries  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  1868,  pp.  201-203. 
"Taylor's  trans,  of  Golden  Asa,  p.  288.    In  a  note  to  p.  276  of  this  work,  the  translator  describes 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them."  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
.under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men/'  says  Cicero, 
"came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eieusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.4*  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
"a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race."86  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poete  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.   Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

ft  Aglaopbanraa,  lib.  I.  sect.  7. 
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we  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.    As  Virgil  writes, 
"  The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.    The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.    Bat  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.    Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it."**     Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.     Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
"  Robed*  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.    He  is  a  god  now."67    Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  souls  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac68    Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm.19  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
visit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them;   secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.    Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
that  "a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  enjoy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy."90    The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place."91    He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error,92  and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — "  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven/'99    It  was  the  oommon  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors."     The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  "  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 
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Tartarus  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pious, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus."  "  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plato, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*5  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under-world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  chthomian  gods."    The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.    But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.    The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers, — these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain : — "  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.    We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  men  may 
become  gods.    To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.    But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods, — on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 

•  Phiedo,  wet. IxxL  «MUller,  Hist. Greek Lifc, cap. il. Met. 6;  cap.  xiieectl 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro- 
bably the  fact.  Observe  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch : — "  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to.  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus* 
tice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."97 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  "god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  moderns  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life.0  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  M  Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men."  Macro- 
bins  says,  "  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god."*  And  Cicero  de- 
clares, "  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."10  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven."71  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its. 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
<  Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  enjoy  the 
successive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  sue* 
cessive  hells  beneath  the  earth.    A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 

*  Urea,  Rocauloa,  teei.  xxfiU. 

*  See  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  ancient  use  of  tho  terms  theos  and  deut  In  note  D  rol.  iii.  of 
Sorton'f  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 

*  ftomn.  8dp.,  lib.  IL  cap.  12.  *>  True.  Qwest,  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 

n  We  omit  several  other  authorities,  a*  the  reader  would  probably  deem  any  farther  erideneff 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — "  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  *  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.'  "T> 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in- 
stead of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  •'  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?"n  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gazed  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.74  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  ft 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatio  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  Phoenix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 

»  Alceatfe,  1L 1016-1026,  ed.  Glaag.  »  Tnac  QjumL,  lib.  I.  cap.  12.  *  Lib.  Iv. 
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her  people.    Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — "Sic  iter  ad  astro!' — 
was  borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 

"  And  thus  we  see  bow  man's  prophetic  creeds 
Made  gods  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 

For  it  was  only  in  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  "  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
faith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven."  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation — dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profound  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
Arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gazed  on  their  successive  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  an 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  length 
and  ceaseless  wash  of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west, 
plunged  at  evening,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  But  the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  the  mag- 
net and  steered  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill,  passed  its  islands  and 
touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle  was  a  frightful  and 
frozen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal  ice  and  wearing  upon 
its  snowy  brow  the  naming  crown  of  the  aurora  borealis.  But  his  hardy 
navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  armed  with  science, 
and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful  phantom  back,  league  by 
league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  desolate  wonders  remains  un- 
tracked  by  his  exploring  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
and  baffling  mystery,  a  maze  of  bewildered  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly 
comets  played  their  antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But 
the  theories  of  his  reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus 
and  aided  by  the  instruments  of  his  cunning  invention,  have  solved  per- 
plexity after  perplexity,  blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to 
his  delighted  vision  the  calm  and  glorious  perfection  of  the  stellar  sys- 
tem. So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has  lifted  the  covering  shrouds  from 
many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire  of  light  and  love  far  out 
over  the  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror.  But  the  secret  of  Death, 
the  mystery  of  the  Future, — they  remain  yet,  as  of  old,  unfathomed  and 
inscrutable  to  the  natural  gaze  of  his  anxious  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old, 
he  kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  re- 
sponse to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  but  copied  in  their  principal  ceremony  the  mys- 
terious ordination  and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 
The  religious  reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of 
their  traditions  were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible 
scenes  beyond  the  veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but 
a  miniature  and  feeble  symbol  of  the  great  initiation  through  which, 
and  that  upon  impartial  terms,  every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the 
idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or  later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  appli- 
cant, after  the  preliminary  probation,  kneels  with  fainting-sense  and 
pallid  brow  before  the  veil  of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last 
pulsations  of  his  heart  tap  at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially 
asks  admission  to  partake  in  the  secrets  and  benefits  forever  shrouded 
from  the  profane  vision  of  sinful  flesh,  the  infinite  Hierophant  directs 
the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn  steward  of 
the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside,  leads  the 
awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body  from  his 
soul ;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light  in  the  midst 
of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom  the  Supreme 
Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

metempsychosis;  or,  transmigration  of  souls. 

No  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  born  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amazement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
nosophists;  GYesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  "without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind."1 There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
Musffius,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.  Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
hy.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.2  The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas;  and  they  will 


1  Wilson,  Two  Lectures  on  the  Religions  Opinions  of  the  Hindus,  p.  64. 
i  Kingtboiongh,  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  voL  Tiii.  p.  230. 
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fight  together.*  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.4  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.9  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  ManichcBans;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modern  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Les&ing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — the  seouel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state: — 

«  All  that  flesh  doth  corer, 

Bonis  of  source  sublime, 
Are  but  stores  told  over 

To  the  Matter  Time 
To  work  oat  their  ransom 

For  the  ancient  crime." 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.8  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 

*  Bartlett,  Personal  Narratire  of  Explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ac,  ch.  ux. 
«Jarres,  flirt.  8»adwfch  Islands,  p.  83.  *  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  p.  210. 

•  Dr.  Rath,  JEgyptiscbft  Qlaubenalehre. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  adjustment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Fhilo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.7  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
from  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  majority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam."  Many — the  Manichseans,  for  instance 
—taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  corn,  figs,  shrubs.  "Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they ; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body.'18  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 

7  BuMft,  Hilt  J«wi,  lib.  It.  cap.  xxx. :  BchtMer,  Jodenthum,  bach  IL  kap.  IIL:  Eteenawagpr, 
JMittkim  Jndenthmn,  tfa.  tL  leap.  1. 

*  Ascoatfaa,  De  Morib.  Manfclue.,  lib.  II.  cap.  xtU.  :  De  Bora.,  cap.  xWi. :  Contra  fanstum,  lib.  x?L 
cap-xxvUL 
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lution,  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally  lead- 
ing creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation,-^  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  fate  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  through 
the  successively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the  coarse- 
grained foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines' 
that 

"  As  billows  on  the  undulating  main, 
That  awe! ling  fall  and  falling  swell  again, 
So  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
The  dying  body  and  the  deathless  booL" 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.*  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  oertain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplessly 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
—a  sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 

*  Scfaoh,  Bowels,  daas  eseine  Seeteuwandcning  hoi  den  Thiown  gtetrt. 
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formed  man  I  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nightingale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
startlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me- 
tempsychosis are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect; 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices; 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
its  fallen  cell, 

u  Fills  with  fresh  energy  another  form, 

And  towers  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm, 

Swims  as  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon, 

Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon, 

Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  glare, 

Or  horns,  a  glittering  Insect,  in  the  sir.1' 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shy  lock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

"  Than  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 

That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves  « 

Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govern' d  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallowi  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thine  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous." 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  Bometimes— 
the  history  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
—have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  in  to  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  himself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  "  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  iB  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world !"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modern  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  "He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  The  spirit  of  Elijah 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  "  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins -assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  born  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the -first 
time,  we  are  puzzled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time*  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gased  on  those  scenes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered. 
accents,  through  the  soul's  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

M  Ttru  Mild  laag  syne,  my  dear, 
Twu  auld  laag  syne." 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-effaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
scapes beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.     The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulaees, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness," 

but  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  "do  we 
come" — yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baffling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
lielief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 
say, — 

"  Foil  oft  my  feelings  nuke  me  ■but, 
Like  footprint*  on  some  desert  shore, 
As  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before." 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  injustice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

"  For  is  not  oar  first  year  forgot  f 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not" 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  born  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot, 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 
soul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over* 
whelm  a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased,— every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
blasted,-— every  brute  ugly  and  maimed,— every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despised, — is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives  1"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.10  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.    The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 

K>  Oolebrooke,  Smyi,  toI.  1.  p.  386. 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives.11    Pythagoras 
-pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    Diogenes 
Laertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.    In  the  life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
faith.     Plotinus  said,  "Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe;  for  souls  plunged 
,in  it  forget  all."    Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
.and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved.12    His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.    Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.     It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.     It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation.1' 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.    As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
he  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.    As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.    As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.    As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 


«  Professor  WOiotf  ■  translation,  p.  843.  «  De  l'Hnmanite,  Urn  r.  chap.  zllL 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  scrutiny  and 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  any 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  science. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modern  methods  dissipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  beings 
are— the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  accord- 
ing to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  different 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
are  explicable — so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — by  various  considera- 
tions not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  Metempsychosis," 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose- Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence— the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  uncom- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  decisively 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double,— one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  perfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  Bide  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  births. 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetry. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 
ascending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
▼ice.  Timnus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers; 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
saw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being ;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.14  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember/'  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend,  Jack  Free- 
love, — how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship'B  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.1'  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "  Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  "  Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

M  Who  ■pouted  rlT«n  up  m  if  be  meant 
To  join  our  mm  with  nu  above  the  finneiuent." 

u  Sera  Naminifl  Vindlcta :  near  the  clow.  »  Spectator,  No.  343. 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
4n  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing-master 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  "The 
Modern  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

"  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  tr^r-wonk,  tr-r^oonk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  ejaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tw-r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  fiabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply."1* 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

M  Crush  uot  the  feeble,  inoffensive  worm : 
Thy  deter*!  spirit  wears  that  humble  form. 

w  Thoreau,  Walden,  or  life  In  the  Woods,  p.  187. 
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Why  should  thy  cruel  jutow  smite  yon  hint? 
In  him  thy  brother's  plaintive  song  is  heard. 
Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  faithful  animal  was  once  thy  friend." 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
»hould  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "  This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha."17 

,T  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  will  And  the  following  references  useful :— Hardyj 
-  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  ch.  t.  Upham,  "  History  of  Buddhism,"  ch.  in".  Beausobre*  "  Ilistoire  du 
Manicbeisme,**  lirre  vL  ch.  iv.  Helmont, "  De  Revolution*  Animarum."  IUchter, "  Das  Cbristenthum 
and  die  iltesten  Rellgionen  des  Orients,"  sects.  54-45.  Sinner, "  Essal  sur  les  Dogmes  de  la  Metempsy~ 
chose  et  du  PurgatoJre."  Cons,  "  Schicksale  der  Seelenwanderungshypothese  unter  rerschledeneni 
VSUcern  und  In  Terschiedenen  Zeiten."  Dubois,  " People  of  India,"  part  iii.  ch.  Til.  Werner,  "Com- 
meatatio  Psychologfca  contra  Metempsychosih." 
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CHAPTER   m. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE   FLESH. 

A  doctrine  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarry  in  g- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period — a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.1 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets: — 

"  Every  external  form  of  thing*,  and  every  object  which  dfsappear*d, 
Remains  stored  up  la  the  storehouse  of  (ate: 
When  the  system  of  the  heavens  returns  to  Us  former  order, 
God,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  veil  of  mystery."* 

i  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Hindus,  pp.  68-56.  *  The  Dablstan,  vol.  iii  p.  100, 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  "  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
cosmopoeia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus : — "  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."8  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.4  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  "  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  "physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
said,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
oircle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  th& 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars; — 

"And  doth  creation's  tide  forever  flow, 

Nor  ebb  with  like  destruction  ?    World  on  world 

Are  they  forever  beeping  up,  and  still 

The  mighty  measure  never,  never  ftulP 

And  so,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


*Sjtotet«s,lib,iJi.oap.l&    &Nmtat,De 
«  Hitter's  Hist  of  An.  Phil.,  lib.  xL  cap.  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
great  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptions among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.5  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormuzd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

Tbe  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system/'  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after-result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  are  laid  up  in  the  deep  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  .been  a  for- 


•  Fruer,  History  of  Penia,  dwp.  br.  Blur,  SymboUk  wad  YyUxSogfe,  ChLfLalNCh.  ii.  cap.  ul 
•b.  394-404.  .         . 
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tuitous  after-clap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completeness 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit,  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  Qod,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  pries  of  the  underworld  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  in  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  shall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  "resurrection  of  the  body** 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.6  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades:  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
minated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied. 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  "  Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already/1  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  wiH  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.7 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Tertullian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  "  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,"  in  which  he  says,  "  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  out,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."8  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity  !• 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurreotion-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !10 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  mdiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

•  Dr.  Sykee,  Inquiry  when  the  Article  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  or  Flesh  wu  Ant  Intro, 
duced  into  the  Public  Creeds. 

»  Moahelm,  De  Resurrection*  Mortuorum.  •  De  CIt.  Dei,  lib.  xjcfi.  cap.  19,  SO. 

•  See  the  strange  speculations  of  Opltx  In  his  work  "  De  Btaturft  et  £tate  Jtesurgentinm.* 
*>  Redrpennlng,  Orlgenes,b.  II.  s.  463. 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was, — or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these: — "  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous  ?"  "  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"  "  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong  ?"  "  Will  the  deformities  and 
scars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?"  "  Will  all 
ris«e  of  the  same  age?"  "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex?"11  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death."1*  What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  conjure  up  before  many  minds !  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  wtihoxct  those  very  convenient  ap- 
pendages. There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

M  Mynheer  von  Clam, 
Richest  merchant  in  RotterdaaV 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  "  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 
poet's  verses. 

n  gamma  Thcotogia,  Thame  Aqninatls,  tortia  pan,  Supplutu.  atom,  QnnsUonas  70-87. 
a  Hageobacb,  Bogmengescbichtc,  sect.  204. 
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The  Manichoeans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — have  agreed.  There  have  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.  But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.  The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.  It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  gross n ess,  with  unrelaxing  severity.  We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.  Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine.  Dr.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment. Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface/'1* 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.  To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  •*  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine ;  '•  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven."14  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  -admiration."14  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth !  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  drama  of  his  resur* 


»  The  Glory  of  Oiri»t,  vol.  II.  p.  287.  «*  De  CIt.  Del,  lib.  xxli.  op,  5. 

i*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  12th  vd.,  pp.  '272-:!76. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body:  therefore  we  shall,"  must  also  say, "  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall."  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle ;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work  ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma,  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
New  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  "  body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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graves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth.1'  Nothing  can  come 
oat  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souk  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves:  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection"  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies ; 
and  Christ  declares,  "  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omite  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  so  west  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body ;"  "  the  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "  we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul  itself,  onoe  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
shall  be ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive. mind 
the  idea,  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

M0  md  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  us  behold 
The  stone  from  the  month  of  the  sepulchre  roll'd, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Rerhre  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see." 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  miut  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion,— must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  "  Resurrection  a  younger 
sister  of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then  ?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.    And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuvise  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

a  The  herb  is  born  anew  oat  of  a  Med, 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  to  man  the  seed  oft    Of  a  son].'' 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant/'  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
''Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  jEschy- 
lus: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."1* 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 

»•  Enmenfcles,  1. 648,  Osfcrd  edition, 
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them  by  retreating  beneath  loud  assertions  of  God's  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  will.  A  Jewish  Rabbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply : — 
"There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay :  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu- 
cee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  (guUa  seminis  humida,)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it!  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man :  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 
"In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul, will 
retort,  The  body  alone  is  sinful :  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth: — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man,  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
accused  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man,  How 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  1  see  it?  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  this 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  haying 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punished.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent*  which  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  ''identical  body"  shall  be  restored,  though  "without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived!  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsiveness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difficulty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  mus 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  anc 
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each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter/'  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man.""  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments :  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
out  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  oe  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Lux,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  burn  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
vain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

11  Even  as  then  is  a  round  dry  grain 
In  a  plant's  skeleton,  which,  being  buried, 

V  Also  see  Dlalogus  inter  Corpus  et  Anlmam,  p.  06  of  Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes. 
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Ou  iiIm  the  herb's  green  body  op  again; 
80  in  there  such  in  man,  a  seed-shaped  bone, 
AlAabaron,  call'd  by  the  Hebrews  Los, 
Which,  being  laid  into  the  ground,  will  bear, 
After  three  thousand  years,  the  grass  of  flesh, 
The  bloody,  eonl-possessed  weed  called  man." 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Lux  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brew  on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  consummation. 
He  says,  "  There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  first  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state ;  and 
the  fourth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body :  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever."18  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.1*  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  earnest 


is  Drew  on  Resurrection,  cb.  t1.  sect.  vii.  pp.  326-332. 
»  Enaebina,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxvii. 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supernnturally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false:  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  lor  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  injustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection ;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas,  casts  contempt  on 

"The  doubtful  prospects  of  our  painted  dost," 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Avicenna,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  in- 
cessantly changing;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  lie  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all  ?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God:  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  resurrection, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try. It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.10  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent  "All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material.11  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

"Twu  mine,  *Us  bis,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands." 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.21  A  late  writer  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difficulty  by  saying,  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body.'10  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them  ?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Lieblg,  Animal  Chemistry,  sect.  xiz. 

*  The  Circulation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magasine,  May,  1853. 

*  The  Resurrection  of  Spring,  p.  96. 
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be  consistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
scientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  "  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones" — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible — can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  "flesh  and  blood" 
— that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay — cannot.2*  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  conj  ured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

"When  the  Day  of  Fire  shall  hare  davn'd,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament," — 

as  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
numerable millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
habeas  corpus,  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
since  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds ; 
but  in  vain.  "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
post-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horBes  for  the  Curriculum  Vitas! 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
oharnels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgmentrseat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 


r  Jogs  the  other, 
And  whiepen,  Lire  yon,  brother?" 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
i  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God"?94 


•OuKiltah,  Life  in  a  Rfcea  Sartor:  DtaeonneXV. 
"Aofwtio*  DeOr.  Dei,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  xiT. 
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Young  sings, — 

"Now  chamels  nit  tie;  acatterM  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bone*,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Belf-mored,  advance;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meat 
The  distant  head;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view!  see,  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly, 
To  distant  regions  Journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanico-the&trical 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  "as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
,had  been.  The  reply  was, 4  A  pagan.'  •  Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  'He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head/  The  'saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
"Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hell. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
—carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  "  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.     It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "inner 
body"  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  "  Palingenesie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  born  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
born  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.26  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

"  If  lightning  were  the  gross  corporeal  frame 
Of  some  angelic  essence,  whose  bright  thoughts 
As  fax  surpass'd  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies 
That  spirit-body  o'er  life's  deeps  diYine, 
Far  past  the  golden  Isles  of  memory." 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own,  they  would  see  in  the  final  consummation  the  sundered  earths 
approach  each  other,  and  firmaments  conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole 
universe  concentred  in  one  orb.  On  the  surface  of  that  world,  dilated 
so  vast  that  the  bosom  of  Space  must  burst  to  hold  it,  all  the  risen  races 
of  being  would  be  distributed,  the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system 
making  a  nation,  the  sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  pro- 
digious, death-exempted  empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God. 

»  Lang*  on  the  Benrrection  of  the  Body,  Studies  and  Krltfken,  188ft. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OB,  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THB 
IDEA  OF  A  HELL. 

A  hsll  of  fire  and  brimstone  ia  the  great  raw-head-and-bloody-bone* 
in  the  superstition  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  subject,  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one :  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again :  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.    And  when 
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their  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods!  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad- 
dening mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions, who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment. 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  "  The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven."  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  '  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand/1'  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies, — descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  English  poet's  "Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the 
ffenevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion."  There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deceased  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  scene 
of  damnation: — 

"Doom'd  to  lire  death  and  never  to  expire, 
In  floodi  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire 
The  damn'd  shall  groan,— Are  of  all  kinds  and  forms, 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  hurricanes  and  storms, 
Liquid  and  solid,  livid,  red,  and  pale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  flaming  Tale; 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flames,  the  horrid  concave  roars. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide, 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  caves, 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  waves. 
Pillars  of  flame  In  spiral  volumes  rise, 
Like  fiery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  skies. 
8ulphnr,  the  eternal  fuel,  unconsumed, 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  unillumed." 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  preternatural  frightful  ness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.1 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow : 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencils  of  Dante 
and  Pollok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


i  See  Pope's  translation  of  the  Vlraf-Xameh.    Also  the  Dabtstan,  vol.  i.  pp.  295-304,  of  the  trans- 
lation by  Shea  and  Trover ;  and  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  chapter  on  the  heUs. 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  diffuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  aro- 
rmis  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  "Church,"  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  "  beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatized  as  "uncircum- 
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cised  dogs/*  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptfaed,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reserva- 
tions, however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirming 
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a  future  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly,  of  the  cruel  spirit  and  cunning  manoeuvres  of  selfish  priesthoods ; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  majorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the-ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here* 
tics  were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be '  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Rugged 
old  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  "  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,"  he  says,  "  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot*  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause."1  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 

•  De  Spectacullt,  onp.  xxx.,  Gibbon's  tram. 
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exclaims,  "  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 

repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames;  his  sparkling  wine  anl 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur."  Jeremy  Taylor*  says, 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  the 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima- 
gination in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomi- 
nations, "  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  "husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes;"  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hell 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst/' 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings."  Christopher  Love — belying  his 
name — says  of  the  damned,  "Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  howiings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."  Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed  with  .a  dreadful  tempest,  they  shall  feel  themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine,  Br.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain ;"  "  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shall 
east  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from  the  days 
of  St.  Ireneeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."4  There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  far — oh,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more."  There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  hare  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 

•  Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man,  ch.  6-8.  *  Friends  of  Chri*,  p.  140. 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph — doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  God  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — "As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth."  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
fete  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

"Those  pteodo  Privy-Councillors  of  God, 

Who  write  down  judgments  with  a  pen  herd  nibVd: 

Ushers  of  Beefoebnb's  black  rod, 
Commending  sinners,  not  to  ice  tbick-ribb'd, 

Bat  endless  flames  to  scorch  them  up  like  flax, — 
Yet  sore  of  heaven  themselves,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 

The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax!" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
Churches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell!"  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormous  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty!  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  mora]  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  burn  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  burn  forever  without 
wasting."6  Cyprian  declares  that "  the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Iren&us,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  burn  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  melting 
* < 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements ;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered."1  Calvin  says,  "  Iterum  qucero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberie  eorvm  infantUnts  ceternss  morti  involveret 
lapsus  Adce  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Deeretum 
horribile  fateor."8  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"O  God,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omnipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning"— is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logie  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"Proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  Mdi  of  flame." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body, — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine,  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  "  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  will  be  after  the  resurrection/'9 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead/'  uses  the  following  language: — "  When  thou  diest,  thy 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone ;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it :  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  suffused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament !"  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  "  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fane? 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able— and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  "After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  Should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacterio  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  by 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncompro- 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaden  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly. 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  ^rightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman; — 

"Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgmentrseat  of  Christ, — when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  '  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be !'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  '  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  injustice.  '  A  second !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  lama  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religion;  I  have  had  a  conscience;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Bedeemer;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  whioh  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
so  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man  V 

"  Alas!  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time;  they  appeal  to  his  authority;  they  quote  his  words;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  ( So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony  V  'Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  '  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  '  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  '  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive ;'  or,  'So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  '  His  philosophy  so  profound/ 
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Oh,  vanity !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity !  What  profiteth  it  ?  What 
profiteth  it  f  His  soul  is  in  helly  O  ye  children  of  men!  While  thus  ye  speak. 
Me  soul  is  in  the  beginning  of  those  torments  in  which  his  body  will  soon  have  part, 
and  which  will  never  die  !'n% 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  "  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders/'  they  shall  be  "  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  that  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  more  ethereal  than  the  light,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cognisant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward ;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
credible,  being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
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we  must  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  which  we 
thus  reject  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  Btate?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  "To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin." 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  whioh  they  go,— these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one/' 
as  Origen  says,  "  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
is  said, — 

"Death  does 
Away  dtoguto:  tools  me  each  other  clear, 
At  one  glance,  at  two  drop*  of  rain  In  air 
Might  look  into  each  other  had  they  life." 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
futurity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carrying 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  in  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

"Which  way  I  flj  is  hell;  myself  am  helL" 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows — even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  characteristic,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opinion,  mood,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  error?, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmanic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadasanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life.u  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians, incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  every- 
where vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of  his  murder, — 
not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  left  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  save  his  soul: — 

"  Sleeping,  was  I  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  off  even  In  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd; 
No  reckoning  made,  bnt  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  Imperfections  on  my  head." 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven ;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

"  That  would  be  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  lather  grossly  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  bis  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heaven? 
Bnt,  la  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  revenged 
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To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  bit  son], 

Wh«n  he  it  fit  and  aeason'd  for  hii  passage? 

No;  but  when  he  it  drank,  asleep,  enraged, 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed, 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salTation  In't: 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  henres, 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  mediaeval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solemn  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
ail.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
sours  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

"  Yet  I've  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill, 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death, 
With  hell  and  heaven  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath." 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
tried  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  "Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die,  so  shall  I  live  eternally!"19 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  personal  shape  so  vast  as 
to  fill  the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories 
of  body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the 
illimitable  One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or 
soar  away  to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  consciously  in  it,  at  once,  every- 
where ;  and  the  resulting  experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  ele- 
ments, regnant  principles,  and  chief  habits  of  our  moral  being, — in  a 
word,  on  our  characters.  If  we  are  really  bad,  our  badness  is  our  con- 
demnation and  banishment  from  God ;  if  we  are  really  good,  our  good- 
ness is  our  acquittal  and  union  with  God.  Take  a  soul  that  is  with  the 
rottenness  of  depravity  all  saturated,  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  U 
in  the  heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  of  divine  realities  all  com- 
pact, to  the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

Man!  thou  art  treading  upon  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around 
thee.  The  path  of  thy  steps  is  broad  and  perilous,  or  narrow  and  safe, 
and  death  is  just  before  thee.  Pass,  as  soon  thou  shalt,  that  great  crisis, 
and  then,  according  as  thou  art  in  thyself,  either  the  justice  of  the  im- 
movable Judge  will  accost  thy  trembling  spirit  and  say,  "  Depart  from 
me:  I  know  thee  not,"  or  else  the  love  of  the  yearning  Father  will  meet 
thine  unencumbered  soul  and  say,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine." 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish' 
ments,  it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  future  punishment  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  precise  methods  of  it,  or  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we  think  are 
concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  or  any  thing  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  complete  damnation  absolutely  eternal.  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful.18  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
intense  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  be  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.    If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  before  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "  eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  after  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context.. 
Iamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities."14  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe.1*  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment"  Since  the  word  "  everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialectically  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eternity 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 


»  Obrrodi,  Ueber  die  Kwlgkeit  dor  Hffllenatrafen.    In  den  Beitrftgcn  znr  Befttnkrung  des  Var- 
■oaft.  Dtnk.  n.».  w.  bell  tU.  m.  41-72. 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolic 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
GUder  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead/' — that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost:  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment.16 They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphors 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  There 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being.17  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acta  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastic 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  ss 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

"  That  man,  hayinge  offended  God  who  is  endlesse, 
lib  endlesse  punchement  therefore  may  neryr  seese." 

The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  question 


"  Bretschnelder,  in  hie  Bjrstetnatiscbe  Entwickehuig  alter  in  dor  DognuOflc  i 
grille,  gives  the  literature  or  this  subject  in  a  list  of  thirty-sU  distinct  works.     Sect.  13S,  Iw%- 
keit  der  HiHlenstrafen. 

&  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  pars  1IL  snppl.  qn.  99,  art.  1. 
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is  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immor- 
tally in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this  ?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture ;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
ahall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful ;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  Buch  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  law  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  Bimple  force  necessi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometimes 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended  to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right;  the  second  is  theological, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  unjust,  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body."  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes.1' 

The  first  principle  of  justice— exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot.  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  "Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven :  the  rest  of  him  is  here."18 

Again:  there  is  the  grossest  injustice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  injustice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  "wiginal"  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  majorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  "  sin"  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
born  children  of  humanity.  Born  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown!    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  injustice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

»  Witon'i  cd.  of  MUl'i  Hist  of  Britiih  India,  rol.  L  p.  429,  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;"  and,  dy inc. 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long !"  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  the  time  appointed  for  him  /* 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  selfetyled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  Blight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

"Consider  well,  before,  like  Httrlothrwnbo, 
They  aim  their  dnbe  at  any  creed  on  earth, 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
lhty  might  have  been  high-prlesta  to  Mumbo  Jamba" 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further :  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follow) 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc* 
trine  be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation: — "Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil."10  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  injustice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 

•  John  Fotter,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punlahmenti. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  wont  kind  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  against 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  resolves 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life/'  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  is  lost 
or  won :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  unjust.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentary 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  eternity, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threescore 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  enjoyed — is  the  same 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  that 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  that 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity !  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporal 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  unless 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperverted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  God  rather  than  to  have 
such  a  one?    Ay, 

"Bather  Chan  bo,  coma  Fact  into  the  liat 
And  champion  vu  to  the  utterance.** 

Let  us  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
God  is  love;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  millions 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  un- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  "  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

And  another  writer  says,  "  All  in  God  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
« I  raws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general."50  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  "  Return/'  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  "  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
Cod  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his."  "God  holds  Binners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment."11  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say ! 

A  daring  writer  of  modern  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

M  Pitying,  Messiah  gazed,  and  had  forgiven, 
But  Jostle*  her  eternal  bar  opposed."** 

»  For  these  and  several  other  quotations  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer's  work,  entitled 
*•  Endless  Punishment :  its  Origin  and  Grounds  Examined." 
a  Edwards's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  499.  *  Lord,  Christ  in  Hades. 
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The  instinctive  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  hut  the  deliberate 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  thai  God 
cannot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endlese* 
pains?  By  what  proofs  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported?  Is 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  God's 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forgive 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  He  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  Pro- 
fessor Park  describes  "drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  down 
his  Son !" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  as  well 
after  death  as  before  ?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then  ?  Ah ! 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro- 
bation. The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  theo- 
logians have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Christ 
said  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — "  Re- 
probate infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  over 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their  venom 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  pagan 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwards 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  the  Wicked" 
and  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "  You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even :  what,  then,  will  you  do  when 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father  ? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  oometh  down  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Savior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "Though 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  promise 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  says  that  "  early  on  Easter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "  Oh, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  is 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes 1"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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any  further  go?    How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ* 
like,  to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

"What  hell  may  be  I  know  not:  this  I  know:— 
I  cannot  lorn  the  presence  of  the  Lord: 
One  arm— humility  ■tikes  hold  npon 
His  dear  Humanity ;  the  other— lore — 
Clasps  his  Dirinlty :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  fire-wall'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 

The  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
j  .remises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  the  diffusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
"  I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion, by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
after  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  "Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
41  Whence  comes  that  Amen?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
tured messenger!  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were, 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.     The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.     In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable :  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.     The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.     John  Foster  says,  "It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angel's faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation/1     The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.     A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.     Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.    Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?     It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.     There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.     It  runs 
thus.     "O  eternity,  what  art  thou?    Oh,  end  without  end!     O  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !    May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore  1  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated forever  I     0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou  1    Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands  I    Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I    Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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have  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be."18  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Bay,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

"This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no,  request : 
When  I  hare  wept  a  thousand  lives  away, 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey, 
When  I  have  raved  of  angnish'd  years  In  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  mo  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  "  They  delude  themselves," 
as  Martineau  well  says,  "  with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified  1  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
so  far  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

*  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschlchte,  sect  310. 
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surface  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  "  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  diffuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures!  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody !  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again:  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  "there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  m 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  witk 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
fall  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  enjoy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them/'14  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  "the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned/1  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  "The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."*  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
shriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stern  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 


M  gumma,  pm  HL,  8oppl.  Qn.  98,  art  i. 

•  Park,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  201,  202. 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  him?  There 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monstrous 
hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "  If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature ;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  in  tenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite, — choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  "  Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  hero !"  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

"  Would  cost  a  shadow  on  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  heaven"! 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him,  and  release  him,  we 
beseech  thee,  0  God."  And  can  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  universe  is 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it.    In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  majority 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  he  happy. 
But  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver- 
ing  over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  burns  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  exquisite  wretchedness  and 
crushed  with  overwhelming  horror?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly 
believes  that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be, — for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  I 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  according  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell:  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life !  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science!  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  "solve  the  problem  of  damnation;" 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "  pictures  of  hell ;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 

commerce?    Away  with  them  all !  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they!  The  world  reflecting  from  every  corner  the  lurid  glare  of  hell, 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  "Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see  ?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  on  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one !  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  his  return, 
"  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost  ?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  What  a  spectacle!"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  fund.  And 
when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  effort 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.    All 
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things  are  fated.  Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.  The  result  is 
fi  xed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.  Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 
Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
infinite  evil;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  all  alive  with  ghastly  shapes  of 
iniquity  and  wriggling  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  moaning  shrieks  of  the 
wind,  the  yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
<lod  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
posterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
.save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 
u  Father  of  mercies,  why  from  silent  earth 

Didst  tbon  awake  and  curse  me  into  birth, 

Push  into  being  a  rererae  of  thee, 

And  animate  a  clod  with  misery  f* 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  collar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connive  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  just 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
sidcrable  number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  hy 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Ha:-  - 
mond,  and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.1*  All  that  need  1  <» 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.*1  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.*8  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.9 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  says, 


»  Thin  theory  has  been  rcsuKcitatcd  and  advocated  within  a  few  yean  by  quite  a  number  of  writer*, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson,  author  of  "  Debt  and  Grace," 
earnest,  and  ahlo  work,  pervaded  by  an  admirable  spirit. 

*7  Ilnllou,  Ancient  History  of  Univcrsalism. 

*  Whittemore,  Modern  History  of  Universal  ism. 

*  Knapp,  Christian  Theology,  Woods's  translation,  sect.  158. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  "  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government"* 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.81 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  faith,83  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
44  Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down,  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
rejected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely,  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

»  Glory  of  Christ,  toL  ii.  p.  268. 

«  Luge, PosUiTe  Dogmaftik, sect.  131 :  Die  Aeonen  der  Yerdammten.  Maurice, Theological  Esmyi: 


»  Bee  Beechert  Conflict  of  Ages,  b.  U.  cb.  4, 18. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible,  criminal. 
Watte  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  is  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty, 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  it  were  realized  and  believed.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — realis- 
ing that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  vague 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God,  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  The  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment — 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse—takes possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  proba- 
tion over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever  ?    Can  it  be  that  the 


»  World  to  Com©,  Disc  XIII. 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
ascend,  eternally?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
tempted  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  comes  nearest  to  deserving  to  be 
the  victim  of  such  a  fate !  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and 
horror,  would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat;  for  that  is  Satan's  very 
wish,  while  God's  essential  aim  must  be  the  prevalence  of  blessed  goodness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  "eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph !  But  if  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever  ? 

Qndd  the  saved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks  of 
their  brethren,  faint  from  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  Oh,  no  1  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  the  lost.  Oh,  no  I  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Vould  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing  brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  spotless  wings. 

Gould  Christ  be  satisfied?  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  had  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fresh 
crucifixions,  on  as  many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Qmld  God  suffer  ilf  Godl  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally — eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Thou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children !  Thus  wouldst  thou  do,  O  God ;  and  we  rest  in 
hope,  because  we  know  that  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  FIVE  THEORETIC  MODE8  OF  SALVATION. 

Thi  conceptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  have 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  But,  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dis- 
cuss them.  When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means — unless  something  different  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  souPs  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspicuous 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  conse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 

all  mankind.    If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient 'through  that  easy  yet 

tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 

on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.    But,  violating  the  commandment  of 

God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 

posterity.    Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 

of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 

and  the  pains  of  hell.     The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 

corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 

efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.    The  infinite  majesty  of 

God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 

The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.     The 

adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 

Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 

undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.    Just  then  God 

had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.    In 

the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 

upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 

expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 

the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 

way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.    When 

the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 

every  sinner.    As  Jerome  says,  "  it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 

entrance  of  Paradise."    The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 

bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 

heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.    The  prison-house  of  the 

devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 

of  men.1    Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.    This  is  the 

first  form  of  Universah'sm, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 

the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 

that  doctrine  in  modern  times.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Christ  went 

into  the  under-world  alone,  but  came  out  with  many"*    Cyril  of  Alexandria 

says  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "  emptied 

it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone."8     The  opinion  that  the 

whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 

heresies.4    It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 

Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 

century.     He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 

anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.    Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 

of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 

of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.    Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


1  Duderlein,  Be  Rodemptkroe  a  Poteatato  Diaboli.    In  Opusc  Theolog. 

f  Cfttocheclfl  xlT.  9.         *  Do  Fwtia  PMchalibua,  homilia  rii.        *  Augustine.  De  Bju-crfbus,  lxxlx. 
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necessary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  so  called*.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these: — First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  born,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?  A  third  objec- 
tion to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment affirms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.*  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


*  Burdftch,  Cftrai,  Okcn,  Buyrhoffer,  Agaals.  See  Bnnten,  Chrtottanity  and  Manlrhwl,  Tol.lr.p.  38; 
Nott  And  OUddon,  Typos  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe ;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.•  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
sinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  cause,  it  is  merely  the  revealed  assurance,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

•  Coofewton  of  IMtli  of  Westminster  DMnct,  ch.  ill.  tect.  3. 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel :  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  shall  be  preached  to  all 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,7  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Christ  has  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  has,  what  keeps  him  from 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering  termi- 
nated by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  pseans  of  an  applauding  uni- 
verse, and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?    And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opposition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declares 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  through 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement, 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation,  reduced  to  the  simplest 
terms,  is  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  vicarious  atonement.    Thus  with 


»  Bchweiser,  Die  Lehre  des  Apostcls  Paul™  vou.  erWteemkn  TodeChrtotL    Theologbche  Sttrita  owl 
Kritiken,  Jahig.  1858,  heft  3. 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  nations  and  races  are  whiffed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ejaculation,  "  I  hope 
God  will  be  merciful  to  him!"  To  those  who  appreciate  it,  and  look 
upon  all  things  in  its  light,  this  thought  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly  dooming  all 
the  heathen,8  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy  faith,9 
builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  turns  the  universe  into  a 
reeking  shambles.  All  other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior ;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  "Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say."  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.10 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin,  and 
only  that,  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life — which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible — thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


t,  Entwicketang  der  Dogmatlk,  sect.  112,  Not.  87-40. 

•  So  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  Canon  II. 

*  The  violence  done  to  moral  reason  by  these  views  Is  powerfully  exposed  in  Bunnell's  Discourse 
en  the  Atonement:  Ood  in  Christ,  pp.  109-202. 
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condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  sorely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitutional 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Church.1* 
As  8ir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

"One  rosy  drop  from  Jems'  heart 
W«  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  God's  ire." 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guttula  sanguinis]  being  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs/'  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  hi* 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  those 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  lost,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  a  selfish  priesthood.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fetes  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtful  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  alL   One 

u  Thomas  Aquinas,  Somma,  SoppL  pars  ili.  qu. »,  art.  1. 
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is  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  "  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems."  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  be  happy  in  the  future  life,  but  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Pantsecion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
— as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
will  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  ritual  fetch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine!  "God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  havel"12  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
ing and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
showers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
every  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
ble;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
Hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustio  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
Bat  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  all. 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right : 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil.  This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state;  and  thus  death  is  the  universal  savior.1* 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  most  be 
purely  gracious  and  blessed ;  tor  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Lore.  Being  omn  ipo- 
tent  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.  There  is  every 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.  Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  view  of  those  Universalists  who  rest  their  belief  on 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who 
taught  that  "there  is  neither  hell  nor  purgatory;  that  no  one  is  damned, 
neither  Jew  nor  Saracen,  because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul 
returns  to  God."14  But  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation is  founded  directly  on  Scripture,  and  seems  to  be — although  it  is 
in  a  vague,  inchoate  condition,  varying  in  different  authors — that  Christ, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  in  expression  of  his  love,  secures 
eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the  grave.15 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 

to  reject: — 

"  The  road  to  bearcn  la  broader  than  the  world, 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead; 
And  op  its  ample  paths  the  nations  tread 
With  all  their  banners  torl'd." 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  false- 
it  TJniversalist  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.  art.  xvi. :  Character  and  its  Predicate*. 
h  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeachkhte,  sect  209,  note  14. 

tt  Ballon,  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,  pp.  162-167.    WOliamaon,  Exposi- 
tion of  Unlvenaliam,  Sermon  VI. :  Nature  of  Salvation.    Cobb,  Compcnd.  of  Divinity,  ch.  ix,  sect  3. 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
overlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stern  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impossibility  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  A  forcing  of  salva- 
tion upon  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  moral  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
complement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
spondences and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,"  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  1  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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vitiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
lost.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  permission 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken, 
choice  on  the  other.  The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.  That,  of  itself,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  the 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencement 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When  a  soul,  through 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ments are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
lost.  It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.  Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  rejoices 
in  the  favor  of  God.  In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  efficien- 
cies and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it, 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.  Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  touches 
its  relations  with  the  universe.  The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.  Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.  To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.  Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.  Heaven  is  a  right,  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whatever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.  Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  har- 
monious blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powers 
and  relations.  Remove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.  He  is  just  as  badly  off  as 
before.  He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  location. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.  It  is  so 
with  the  soul.  The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  laws  of 
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the  aoul  and  of  the  universe.  "  Every  devil,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
"holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  uU,  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him."  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
6oul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — that  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  hell  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
condition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life ;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
different  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  a  subject  of  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  "shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly."  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  "  them  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature."1* 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  Bin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unconfused. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject?"  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Season.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that. the  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  truth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."18 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  6hines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  operation  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  subversion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 

w  Bennann,  Ernes,  Knapp,  and  others,  hare  written  volumes  to  prore  the  fndtocriminate  damna- 
tion of  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  M  tiller,  in  his  "Dies,  de  Paganonan  post  Mortem  Con- 
ditioned' ftud  Marinontel,  in  his  "  Belisuire,"  take  a  more  favorable  tiew  of  the  fate  of  the  ethnic 
world.  The  best  work  on  the  subject— a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability— is  Eberhard's  "  Jfeue 
Apologia  des  Socrates." 

n  Hartinean,  Studies  of  Christianity,  pp.  163-176:  Mediatorial  Religion.  Ibid.  pp.  468-477:  Sin— 
What  it  is,  What  it  is  not 

u  T.  S.  King,  Endless  Punishment  Unchristian  and  Unreasonable,  p.  66. 
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spiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  blessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate ;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efficacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell, — declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
must  continue  lost.1*  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also— through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 

»  Adame,  Mercy  to  Babea.    (A  plea  tor  the  baptism  of  infrnta,  that  they  may  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  bouI  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  And  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  Death  emancipates  every  soul  from  every  vestige  of  evil,  and  ushers 
it  at  once  into  heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  some  modern 
Universalists.  It  is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  earnest  advocates, 
who,  as  a  body,  will  undoubtedly  exchange  its  arbitrary  conceptions  for 
more  rational  conclusions. 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  far  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost, — 
that  is,  alienates  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  intensified,  experience  of  the 
spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  constitution 
and  laws.  This  is  the  belief  of  Unitarians,  Restorationists,  and  the 
general  body  of  believers  known  as  "  Liberal  Christians." 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ;  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  by 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  of  Christ ; — these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kftf  ?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe ;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  persons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  but 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brah manic  and  the  Buddhist  thinker 
relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.    His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 
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from  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  "  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
so  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."20  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
coming pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  He  "must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron/'11  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahzn,  the  <loor  of  Nirwana.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith— either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,21  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude."*  "  The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  burns  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly."14  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  "  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "  Lord 1"  "  Lord !" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 


»  Oofebrooke,  Essay*,  rol.  L  p.  860.  »  Ibid.  p.  863. 

a  Asiatic  Eeaearebsa,  rol.  xyJ.  p.  115.  »  Eaatwick,  Pran  Sagar,  p.  66. 

*  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  210,  note  13. 
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good  works.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  celL 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  "Sweet  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  me."  The  Oalvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  "  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmouy, — one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  election;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  faith;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  faith 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
works;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  har- 
mony of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  affirmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

RECOGNITION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hollowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  "Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  V  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power,  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds  ?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
Mgh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  the  sightless  verge  of  this  land  of  tomb*, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  an  J 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered — of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  th<» 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course ;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  fatal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

" For  this  losing  la  true  dying; 
This  is  lordly  man's  down-lying, 
This  his  slow  but  sure  reclining, 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning." 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
from  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  diffused 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  swift  reaper  sweeps  on  his  ravaging  way,  who  will 
not  have  more  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whether  old  acquaintance 
shall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme  far  removed  from  the  din  of  traffic,  the  turbulence  of  ambi- 
tion, the  frivolities  of  pleasure,  the  painted  round  of  fashion,  and  all  the 
noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows  of  the  outward  scene.  It  is  a  theme  that 
grapples  with  the  chief  hopes  and  fears  gathered  around  the  inmost 
shrines  of  the  soul,  penetrating,  with  all  sacred  accompaniments,  that 
mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought,  that  invisible  substance  of 
wonder  and  faith,  which  we  are. 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.1  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  jEneas 
—upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

"Then,  tide  by  side,  along  the  dreary  coast 
Adranced  Achilles'  and  Patrochu'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonize.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
&*  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
wmbre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
I  people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "He 
▼ill  not  return  to  me;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."    All  these  passages  are 

based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 

ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 

An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
affectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  Puh,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Ewang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtue-, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.1  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  1k» 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fee-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 

*  Atfetio  Journal,  1840,  p.  211. 
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pivnions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
eliildhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
eonld  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
\>y  Sbakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

"Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  yon  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  hearen: 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
Tor,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  bnt  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghoat, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  hearen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
norindeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of  their 
characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  effluence  of  their  spirits,  the 
magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other's  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  he  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  body  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — further- 
more, if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was ;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  object 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spiritual 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.    And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.     In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.    And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.     It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.    Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.    Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.* 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.    Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God's 
truth.     Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.    Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.    Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.     But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.     In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.    Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.    Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 


*  Mtodi,  Warden  wlr  «ne  wiedenehen  nech  dem  Tode.    Thla  work,  bated  on  the  Kantian  philoso- 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  accordance 
with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after- times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
them.  Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.  He  said 
to  his  followers,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;1'  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:''  he 
also  taught  that "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern- 
ing the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gospels  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  They  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  conscious 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.4  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 
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should  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him.  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  ace  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  "the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

"  AjTire  at  last  the  blessed  goal 

Where  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Might  reach  them  oat  the  i hlnmg  hand 
And  take  them  aa  a  tingle  son)." 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  "In  Memoriam."  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  truth  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

"It  was  not,  mother,  that  T  knew  thy  free: 
The  lnminoni  eclipse  that  la  on  H  now, 
Though  it  was  fair  on  earth,  would  hat*  made  it  strange 
Eren  to  one  who  knew  as  well  as  he  lored  thee ; 
But  my  heart  cried  oat  In  me,  Mother!" 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them ;  and 
God  will  not,  for  he  is  kinder  far  than  we. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth,  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
weeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God,  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  forever-unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  different 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consistent  metaphysievm,  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.6  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
so  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  the  personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  consciousness 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  that 
case  his  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then;  to  trust  in*  the  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures ;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  he 
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shall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncritical  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

"  Cannot  lose  the  hope  that  many  a  year 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  way, 
When  the  walls  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  sky  grows  sombre  gray.1* 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim,  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last; — 

"  For  many  a  tear  these  eyes  must  weep, 
And  many  a  sin  must  be  forgiven, 
fire  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  sleep, 
Ere  yon  and  I  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poet,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe- 
sied to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.7  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  only 
falter  hopelessly  on !  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  grave !  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel ! 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay !  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  its  dead  broodlets,  pierced  its  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  its  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  its  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  Nor  ever  will  that  sublime  Rachel  be  comforted  until,  migra- 
ting whither  they  have  gone,  she  finds  them  happy  in  nests  of  their  own, 
fragrant  with  the  airs  of  heaven,  and  musical  with  the  songs  of  eternity. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.8  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  .solace,  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  unhappiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  Ate  jaeet  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment, 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "  the  weari- 
some disease"  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 

7  Engel,  Wir  werdon  una  wiedcraehen.  Hnlst,  Delenchtnng  der  HauptgrQndc  filr  den  Glauben  an 
Krinnerung  und  Wiedersehen  nach  dem  Todc.  Strelcher,  Neve  Boitrfge  rar  Kritik  dea  Glaaben* 
an  RUckerinnernng  nach  dem  Tode. 

*  Wleland's  Euthanasia  expresses  disbelief  in  the  preeerration  of  personality  and  coDsdofuneis 
after  death.  The  same  ground  had  been  taken  in  the  work  published  anonymously  at  Halle  in  1775, 
Plato  und  Leibnitz  jenseits  des  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Wohlfehrt,  Tempd 
der  Unsterblichkelt,  oder  neue  Anthologie  der  wichtigsten  AusprUche,  besonders  ne«erer  Wefees 
fiber  Wiedersehon  u.  s.  w. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LOCAL  FATE  OF  MAN  IN   THE  ASTRONOMIC  UNIVERSE. 

According  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  flame,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  conflagration  gradually  cooled  down, 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  up  to  terrific  heights,  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  scalded 
atmosphere  saturated  with  steam,  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  vivid  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  length,  whose  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  aeons  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all : 
for  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightway 
Adam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.1 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  through 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea- 
tures of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
replied,  without  hesitation,  "  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  possess 
the  earth  forever  \"  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  nature 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  system 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  enjoy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foetal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
born  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom  ! 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  unforetold  majesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bones 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  this  is  a  mere  con- 


1  Harris,  The  Pre-Adamito  Earth. 
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ceit  of  possibility ;  and,  so  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  enjoy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.* 

The  other  question  is  this: — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man  ? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  future,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them  ?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
crystalline  machinery  of  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  sockets 
of  ether.    It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


*  AgMris  aays  no  higher  creature  than  man  la  to  be  expected  on  earth,  becauae  the  capacities  of 
the  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  completed  and  exhausted  with  him.  Introduction  to  Study 
of  Natural  History,  p.  67. 
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oscillations  are  self-adjusted,  and  science  prophesies  for  humanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

"  The  earth  shall  shortly  die.    Her  grave  is  dog. 
I  see  the  worlds,  night-clad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procession.    And  the  stars, 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdropf  on 
The  fields  of  heaven,  shall  pass  in  biasing  mist." 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  com- 
manding the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  Cassandrarscreams  of  the  priest- 
hood, vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Floti- 
nus  said,  "  If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it."s  Lucan 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre." 

Communis  mnndo  superset  rogns,  ossfbus  astra 
MJsturus. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.4  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  pur- 
face  of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.6  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— as  it  certainly  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  lad 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance ! 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


*  Bnnead  U.  lib.  ix. :  Contra  Onosticos,  cap.  4. 

*  Helmholts,  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  series  It.  vol.  xt.:  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces. 

*  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec.  1854:  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System. 
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so  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — its  connection  with  localities, — to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave — of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
bceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus: — 

"How  pleasant  were  the  wild  beliefs 

That  dwelt  in  legends  old ! 
Alas!  to  oar  posterity 

Will  no  such  teles  be  toM. 
We  know  too  much :  scroll  after  scroll 

Weighs  down  oar  weary  shelves : 
Onr  only  point  of  ignorance 

Is  centred  in  ourselves.** 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  Kaf,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.6  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  side* 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.7  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "  professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
soul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 

•  Adventures  of  Hatim  Tai,  p.  86,  note. 

l  Whewell,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  L  book  iv.  ch. !.  sect.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.8  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystic 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

"Gome,  my  Mend* 
Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and*  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  farrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  hatha 
Of  aU  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Idee, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew." 

Deciufl  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Floras  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,   where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  "  the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep/' 
The  Phoenician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.    To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.     And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds, whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.    There  was  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named   Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.9    The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative.   An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.     A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down ;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.    Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.     A  voice  said,  ''Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark. 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away!"    Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "  The 
Isle!  the  Isle!"    The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.    We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.     At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door. 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.     Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination." 

u  He  finds  with  ghosts 
Ills  boat  deep-freighted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dnrk  flood,  and  rolces  hears,  yet  sees 
No  substance;  bat,  arrived  where  once  again 
Ilia  skill  floats  free,  hears  friends  to  friends 


»  Wilford,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  toIs.  tUL-zI. 
•  Macpherson,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  180-186. 
»  Procopius,  Gothics,  lib.  It. 
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Give  lamentable  welcome.    The  unseen 
Snore  faint  resounds,  and  all  the  mystic  air 
Breathes  forth  the  names  of  parent,  brother,  wife." 

During  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  "  Imago  Mundi,"  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
4 'Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven."  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Columbus  on  his  adventurous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.11  The 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  "  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

M  The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur's  knight, 
Smote  with  his  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant, 
And  Fairy-land  flash'd  glorfcms  on  the  sight; 


« Irving,  life  of  Colombo*:  Appendix  on  the  Situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  By  far  the 
most  valuable  book  ever  paMfebed  on  this  subject  Is  that  of  Schnlthess,  Das  Paradiea,  das  lrdlscbe 
nod  uberlrdiscbe  bistorlsche,  mythlsche  and  myetiscbe,  nebst  einer  krtttochen  Revision  der  allgemel- 
nen  bibUschen  Geographic. 
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Tlash'd,  through  a  silvery,  soft,  translucent  mist, 

The  opal  shafts  and  domes  of  amethyst; 

Flash'd  fount*  in  shells  of  pearl,  which  crystal  walls 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble. 
There,  in  the  blissful  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  trouble 
Glide  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  discord  knows, 
Faint  heard  shore,  but  lulls  them  to  repose." 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  awards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  spell-binding  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  hovering  poetic  superstition  haunting 
fanciful  brains,  a  fading  legendary  dream  pleasing  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
far  below  the  Polar  Ocean.     According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is!     Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.     Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.     There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.    Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.     Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.     Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.     By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.     Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu- 
lace of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms,— one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings/'  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom  :— 

"  To  paradise  the  gloomy  passage  winds 
Through  regions  drear  and  dismal,  and  through  pain, 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blase 
Of  light" 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur- 
suits.   In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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souls  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.    According 

to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 

to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.    And  here,  according  to 

the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 

of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.    Dante  thus  describes  that  great 

event: — 

•Then  he,  who  well  my  covert  meaning  knew, 

AnswerM,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  bound, 
When  an  All-puissant  One  I  saw  march  through, 

With  victory's  radiant  sign  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  from  ui  oar  Father  Adam's  shade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  God  lored  the  most, 
Lawgiving  Moses,  him  who  best  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  David's  ghost; 
Israel,  his  father,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  served  for,  faithfully  and  long, 
Bachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfer: 

No  souls  were  saved  before  this  chosen  throng."1* 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  "a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  perjurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood.13  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  CumsB,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Teenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

M  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
Btfll  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur 


»  Parsons**  trans.  Dell*  Inferno,  canto  tv.  11. 66-48. 

»  Descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  hell,  according  to  the  popular  notions  at  different  periods,  are 
gfven  la  the  work  published  at  Weimar  in  1617,  Das  Had  der  ewigen  HMlenqual.  In  den  CurlceltiUen 
der  pbyalacMlterarlscb-artistisch-lihitoriflchen  Vor-uud  Mitwelt,  band  vt  st.  2. 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walla,  the  fallen  angels  and  all    the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire.    Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  tlieir 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.     Everywhere  shrieks  and  moan« 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
oast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.     This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.     Etna,  Vesuvius^ 
Stromboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.    The  famous  traveller,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  "in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.     Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  "Hell-hole."     In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — "Why  is  the  sun. so  red  when  she  sets?"     "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."    Antonius  Rusca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo.14 
There  iB  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.    This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.    Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.    Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

"Forth  from  the  depths  of  flame  that  singed  the  gloom 
Despairing  wails  and  piercing  shrieks  were  heard." 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition ;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression.16 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.M  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.    No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


i*  De  Inferno  et  Stein  Dasmooum  ante  Mtindl  Exttinm. 

»  Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory:  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Paradise,  Hen,  and  Purgatory, 
current  daring  the  Middle  Agts. 
M  Patujssi,  De  Scde  lnferni  in  Terris  quasrenda. 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
so  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modern  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
aa  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.  Father  Fassaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  "In  this  world  fire  burns  by 
chemical  operations ;  but  in  hell  it  burns  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord !" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  "The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,"  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — is  as  follows: — "The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
l>e  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
is  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception, becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


w  part  It.  chap,  ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Cummlag  (The  End,  Lect.  X.)  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 
nwuncction  of  the  flesh,  and  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  eternal 
heaven  under  the  immediate  rale  of  Christ  Quite  a  fall  detail  of  the  historic  and  present  belief  in 
this  scheme  may  be  found  In  the  recent  work  of  Its  earnest  advocate,  D.  T.  Taylor,— The  Voice  of  the 
Chorea  on  the  Coming  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  BeJgn  of  Christ  on 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  a 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  souls,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  hurl- 
ing lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dimly  glimmering  through 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fancy, 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.18  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  born  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Macrobius. 
too,  says,  "The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon."19  He  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions ;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality."*  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation.21 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

n  in  hto  Btaay  on  the  Face  In  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 

»  In  Somnium  Sdpionis,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  » Ibid.  cap.  xii. 

si  Augustine,  Do  Natura  Boni,  cap.  xIIt. 
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€he  earth,  and  supporting  *  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
<£od  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphai  the  Teman* 
Ite  says,  "Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  1"  And 
Job  says,  "'He  coveretk  the  face  of  his  throne,  and spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it  He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness/1  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  that  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,31  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.  The  ancients  often  oonoeived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provinces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisai  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  K&£  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky :—  "One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
•quickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned !"  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage."  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
an  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
Saturday  eve  till  Sunday  evel 

The  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  phenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imagina- 
tion— that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
and  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
coace,  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
that  ihe  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
sockets  in  the  heavenly  floor,  "as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind/'  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
'act  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have 
tolt»  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

«  Y«e  stars  we  tat  the  sharing  dost 
Of  my  Diviwe  abod<v— 
The  pffrement  of  those  heavenly  courts 
Where  I  shall  see  my  God!* 

*  De  Paradise  E4ca,  8oraw  L 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visible  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  belief, 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.0  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
and  glory.*4  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  He  imagined  it  remarkably- 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fastens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-hotuo  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

u  I  know  thee  well,  0  Moon,  thou  cavern'd  realm, 
Sad  satellite,  thou  giant  asb  of  death, 
Blot  on  God's  firmament,  pale  home  of  crime, 
ScarrM  prison-house  of  sin,  where  damned  souls 
Feed  npon  punishment:  Oh,  thought  sublime, 
That  amid  night's  black  deeds,  when  evil  prowls 
Through  the  broad  world,  thou,  watching  sinners  well, 
Glarest  o'er  all,  the  wakeful  eye  of— Hell!" 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling:— 

"  There  is  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by  God, 
Boiling  around  the  extremest  edge  of  light, 
Where  all  things  are  disaster  and  decay: 
That  black  and  outcast  orb  is  Satan's  homa 
That  dusky  world  man's  science  oounteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  never  knows 
Bow  near  it  comes  to  him;  but,  swathed  in  clouds, 
As  though  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thief-like,  round  the  uniterse, 
Vorerer  rolling,  and  returning  not,— 
Bobbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul,— 
With  its  light  hidden  in  Us  breast,  which  barns 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  as  sepa- 
rate places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones ;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


*  Swindon,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  Hail, 
tt  Physical  Theory  of  Another  life,  ohap.xti. 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surrounding  the  earth ;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfs,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successively  overarching* and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
atones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.24 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  Btratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.96  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 

*  Dupuii,  I/Origine  d«  ton*  1m  Cultes,  PUnche  No.  21.  «  Artot  de  CoeL  IL  18. 
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men  as  Philo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  are  toToofc 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  linking  the  petty  fates  of 
men  with  the  starry  conjunctions,  which  once  sank  se>  deeply  into  nlasn 
mind  of  the  world,  but  i»  now  welinigh  forgotten: — 

"No-nwrref  that,  ye  planetary  lights* 
Toot  aspects,  signifies,  ascends  nrlee, 
Tour  piurtile  qaaxtUes,  and  yonr  plastic  trfnesy 
And  all  your  heatenly  honscs  and  effects, 
fhall  meet  bo  more  deronf  expounders  here- 

The  joy  of  Jnpfter, 
the  exaltation  of  Or  Dragon*!  heniV 
The  sun's  triplicity  and  glorionn 
Day-bonse  on-  high,  the  moon's  dbn  detriment, 
And  all  the  starry  inclusions  of  all  signs, 
Shall  rise,  and  rnfc.  andf  past,  and*  no  one  know 
That  there  are-  spirit-rniein  of  all  worlds, 
Which  fraternise  with  earthy  and,  thongb  nnknowny 
Bold  in  the  shining  roleee  ef  the  stars 
Oommnnson  e»  high  and)  ererywhere.* 

The  ancient  belief  thot  the  stars  were  Bring  beings,  combined  with  tfte 
eager  fancy  of  an  unscientific  time,  garre  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of 
heroes  and  legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous* 
asterisms,  outlined  groups  ef  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  glittering 
skies  and  form  the  landmarks  of  celestial  topography*  It  was  these  and 
kindred  influences  that  wrought  together 

"To  mate  the  firmament  bristle  with  shape* 
Of  intermittent  motion,  aspoct  vagne, 
And*  mystic  bearings,  which  o'erereep  the  earth, 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood;" — 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's-  streaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shapev 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  bine  paths, — 

"Osiris,  Del,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zens, 
Who- gave  their  names  to  stars  which  still  rossn  rwnwf 
The  shies,  all  worshipfesa,  eren  from  climes 
Where  their  own*  altars  ones  tepn*d  every  hOL" 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argonauts? 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Herakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
crouching  Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  shudders  at  the  inaudible 
bark  of  the  Dog;  and  space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  son  appear* 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  stars- 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic* 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months, 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
sians, Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Goths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians." 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
stars  of  inundation,  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  the  ox, 
(Taurus;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  two  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born;  stars 
of  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards; stars  of  the  wild  goat,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 
simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest.0 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  "cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to. the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  V errier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law — constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — if  not  the  sole — object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


V  Plgott,  BcandinaTian  Mythology,  chap.  L  p.  31. 
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magic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  the  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
believed  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  guardian 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

"  The  top  of  heaven  fall  of  fiery  •hapes, 
Of  horning  cressets." 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.    Now 

"They  seek  communion  with  the  stars  that  they  may  know 
How  petty  ia  this  hall  on  which  they  come  and  go." 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.     Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.    The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.    Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.    The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand' miles  a  day;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.    Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcu- 
.  lated,  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.    There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulae  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.     Measure 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  and  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.     Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
adjacent."  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Lovering.*    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  Cambridge  Miscellany,  1842. 
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truths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  be  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ally reached  that  "the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Herschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows."  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  familiar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity,  will 
44  fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — the  Nebecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the  * 
shape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
over  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist- 
ence  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
dock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation  ?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  God.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away,— ah,  whither?  "Conscious  that  be 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inconceiv- 
able glory"  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wilder- 
ness of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  injurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  subject,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmical 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  prinoely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcuhi 
magnify  man  as  muoh  as  the  nebuloe  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facta.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  corpuscular  disks  or  vital  orb?. 
Considering  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  vein* 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  visible.99  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
fiohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  "A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea."*1  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
soaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic !  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschel's  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  MScanique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.     They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 


*>  Lardner,  Hand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy,  book  i.  chap.  ▼. 
»  More  Worlds  than  One,  ch.  rliL  note  3. 
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praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  marvellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature ;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder- 
nesses of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

"I  must,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world* 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  hot  a  reft. 
Not  chaos,  darkest  pit  of  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  sooop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man." 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  universe, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  years 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebulae,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  As 
an  only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  though 
its  foundation  pressed  the  Bhoulders  of  Serpen tarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix,  so  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

"Doth  vanish  like  a  ghost  befcre  the  no." 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path,— 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  physics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  compressibility  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion,  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative* 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence  ?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplicity, 
unoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever  I    Grasp* 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  lores  all,  man  mar 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  a&fe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  fancy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  blazing  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  all  the  experimental 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach, — 

"  Even  here  I  feel, 
Among  these  mighty  things,  thai  ulun 
I  am  akin  to  God;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  aniTersal,  and  can  grasp 
Some  portion  of  that  reason  in  the  which 
The  whole  is  ruled  and  founded ;  that  I  have 
A  spirit  nobler  in  its  cause  and  end, 
Lovelier  in  order,  greater  In  its  powers, 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensities." 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  forming 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould !  Who— even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens— can  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration 
which  en  swathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  out?  Turn- 
ing from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fatal  Cuba, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  back 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  you 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  Ah, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone !  Far  above  that  clay- 
bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamentaJ 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  child. 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  around 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear,  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabernacle,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors — 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  bo  thick  and  high  that 
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they  absorb  His  regards?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  sol  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  that  is,  "the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
fluid  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  majority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  sun6, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument*  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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faith  by  Fontenetle.  It  was  entitled  "Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds/1  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Cosmothearoa,*'  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconcilable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?"  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  joy* 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  "as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end."  God  rules  and  over- 
rules all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it? 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas,  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families.88  Hegel,  either  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  ^he  earth  as 
"a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light-spirits/ '  or  from  an  obscure  impulse 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  "pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.84  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance.*  Whether  his  motive  itf 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which  has  given  him  the  astrophobia, — does  not  clearly 

a  As  specimens  of  the  large  number  of  treatises  which  have  been  published  asserting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  creation  in  the  Bay  of  Judgment,  the  following  may  be  consulted.  Offender,  D» 
Oonsummatioiie  Sseculi  Dissertationum  Pentas.  Land,  De  Excldio  Unlversi  Total!  et  Substantial!. 
Frisch,  Die  Welt  fan  Feuer,  Oder  das  wahre  Vergehen  and  Ende  der  Welt  dnrch  den  letsen  8Gnd>»- 
brand.  For  a  century  past  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  favor  that  the  great  catastrophe  wfll  bt 
confined  to  our  earth,  and  that  eren  this  Is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  to  be  transformed,  purged,  and 
beautified  by  the  crisis.    See,  e.g.,  Brumhey^  Ueber  die  endlJche  Umwandlung  der  Brde  durch  Fewer. 

»  Kurtz,  Kbel  und  Astronomie.    Blmonton's  Eng.  trans^  oh.  ri.  sect.  14 :  Incarnation  of  God. 

HArorlesungen  tiber  die  ewlge  Persbnllchkelt  dot  Getetei. 

»  Of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds :  An  Xssay. 
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appear.  Brewster  has  replied  to  Whewell's  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  is  less 
evetained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.8*  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  ;8T  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
an  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held.*8  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
*tars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  systems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  our  immortal  greatness 
from  the  remorseless  maw  of  annihilation,  leaves  us  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of  our 
future  life.  Sheol,  Ilades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns,  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmament al  Heaven, 
paradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hunting-Ground, 
the  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  with  dark- 
eyed  houris  thronged, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  They  all  disappear  before  the 
light  of  astronomic  discovery  and  the  reasonable  truth  of  the  soul's  pure 
spirituality.  What,  then,  shall  we  say?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 
faith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.    When  the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


»  Mora  Worlds  than  One  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  nod  the  Hope  oMhe  Christian. 

*  Kenny  on  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds.  See,  furthermore,  in  Westminster  Roriew,  July, 
U&8,  recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

»  Velgrr,  Erde  und  Ewigkeit.  (Natural  History  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Process  of  Develop- 
ment in  Opposition  to  the  Unnatural  Geology  of  Revolutions  and  Catastrophes.)  Trelse,  Das  Ehdlosn 
dsr  ^roassn  und  der  kJeinen  materieUen  Welt 
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heritance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  impeding 
bounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-house  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  our 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  termi- 
nating wall  in  space,  but  equal  motion  inimitably  in  all  directions ;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Glass,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

"The  ages  sweep  around  him  with  th*4r  wings, 
Like  augur  d  eagles  cheated  of  their,  prey." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrous 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers?  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  skies 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  corner  of  its  universe,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

*'  Eren  as  the  dope  in  tales  Arabian 

Dipp'd  but  his  brow  beneath  the  beaker's  brim, 
And  in  that  instant  a]l  the  life  of  man 

From  youth  to  age  roll'd  Its  alow  yvr*  on  him, 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  soul 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  pole  to  pole; 

So  when  the  man  the  Grace's  still  portal  passes. 
Closed  on  the  substances  or  cheats  of  earth, 
r  The  Immaterial,  for  the  things  earth  glasses, 

t  .  „  Shapes  a  new  vision  from  the  mutter's  dearth: 

Before  the  nonl  that  em*  not  with  onr  eyei 
the  unoVftoed  Iiunteasnrublo  Has.**** 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  unseen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  "Space  is 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  he 
'may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


•  Bolwar,  King  Arthur,  book  xL 
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«taie  to  be  so  vast  that  tire  conditions  of  the  Utter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  ty  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  bo  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  "The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul— on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere. — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
•evarywkercy — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere^-* 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutiae.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die: — 

«Por  thto  life  It  but  being*  first  feint  roy, 
Art  heaven  oa  hfavea  make  up  Qod'e  Quisling  day.1* 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  "What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  In  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog* 
nostic  of .  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near,  though  unseen?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  soul's  abode  and  destiny  after  death  is  all  immensity.  The 
interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  utterly  barren,  unrelieved 
deserts  where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom 
colonized  by  the  spirits  who  since  creation's  beginning  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels, ,  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
us  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact/1  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit/1  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  magnetism, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man.    Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
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abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
riae  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 

"Can  erery  leaf  a  teeming  world  contain, — 
Can  erery  globule  gird  a  countless  race,— 
Tet  one  deatb-etamber  In  its  dreamless  reign 

Clasp  all  the  illumed  magnificence  of  space! 
Life  crowd  a  grain,— from  air's  vast  realms  effaced? 
The  leaf  a  world,— the  firmament  a  watte  T" 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us  to  loose  our  reluctant  hold 
from  the  various  localities  of  the  soul's  supposed  destination  which  have 
pleased  the  rude  fancies  and  won  the  credulous  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  how,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculation* 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  that 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found?* 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  alar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  its  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uninjured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space: — 

"Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  raoref— 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  ralley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 
The  weary  sonl  may  rest? 
The  wild  winds  soften  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sigh  for  pity  as  they  answer,  'No!' 

*  Chalmers,  Sermon,  Heaven  a  Character  and  not  a  Locality. 
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44  Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep, 
Whose  billowi  ronnd  me  play, 
Know'st  tho«  eome  favorM  spot. 

Some  Island  far  away,  fc 

Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliM  for  which  he  sigh*, 
Where  aorrow  never  lives. 
And  friendship  never  dies? 
The  loud  waves,  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 
Stop  for  a  while,  and  grieve  to  answer,  *  N6P 

u  And  thoti,  serenest  moon, 

That  with  such  holy  face 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth 

Asleep  in  Night's  embrace,— 
Tell  me,  In  all  thy  round 

Ha*  Mum  not  seen  eome  spot 


May  find  a  happier  lot. 
Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdraws  In  woe, 
And  a  voice  sweet  hut  mournful  answers,  *HoT 

"Tell  me,  my  secret  Soul, 

Inspired  by  God's  own  breath, 
Is  there  no  resting-place 

From  sorrow,  sin,  and4eath! 
Is  there  no  happier  spot, 

Where  mortals  may  be  bless* d, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm, 
And  weariness  a  restT 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals  given, 
Start  up  within  the  breast,  and  answer,  * HJuvmJ' "A 


«  Charles  Mackay. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  OT  DISBCLIEF  IN  A  FtmTRE  LIFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  wbei  at  the  command  of  Gocf, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  form*  of  mutter,  or  who*  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  Insight  and  communion  far  above  any  tbing^ 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  pi  awn  to- a  life  after  death 
was  originally  a  faet  of  direct  knowledge.  It  was  universally  seem 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
sinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affairs  of  passion  and 
earth ,  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to» 
discussions  and  dotrbts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbefief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  ef  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals* 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  ©ed,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generation*  of  ear  race,  daring  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  tee  animal  and  rude- 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  iesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressire  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  ef  experience,  thia 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  elimbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  ef  a  per* 
serial  immortality  T  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  Judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  It  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
senters who  have  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
and  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difficult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.1  « 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.*  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  abjudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed, 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  injurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life, 


*  J.  A.  lather,  ReeenMtar  numeral  eoram,  qnl  immorUlitatem  inficiati  sunt 

*  Schmidt,  OtachlchU)  der  Deutjchen  Iitemtur  im  neunzennten  Johrbuadert,  band  UL  kap.  It.  : 
Der  phUoftOphischc  Badlcallanuft. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  sought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  the  expense  of  natural 
religion.     Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthies*,  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God.  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.     An  aceom]»li:*lipd 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  con  not  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation."*    Bishop  Courtenay  publi>he«!.  a 
few  years  Bince,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  argu- 
ments for  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  rcmnr-e- 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awnl  en 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.     If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hacfly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.    Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.     We  should  beg  such  volunteers — however 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.     And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you:  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens!" 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot -bended 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  these 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt, 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  wat 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.6    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch, 

*  Bowen,  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science,  part  li.  ch.  he. 

♦  The  Future  States:  Their  Evidences  and  Nature  considered  an  Principles  Physical,  Moral, sad 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation. 

•  Plutarch,  Ds  Sttperstitione.  The  reality  of  the  ]K>putar  credulity  and  terror  in  later  Room? 
Clearly  appears  from  the  fact  that  Marcus  Aurelius  had  a  law  passed  condemning  to  banishment 
"those  who  do  any  thing  through  which  men's  excitable  minds  are  alarmed  by  a  saperstltioas  fast 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
attr.buted  to  Callimaehus.  "O  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Viist  durknes*.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
Plu  o :  A  iable.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but, 
if  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pellcean's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades."4 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  from  their  thirsty  souls, 
dr.mk  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Fucrilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lack  of  this  surgical  analysis  and  purging,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  offensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  liad  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored !  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  the^e  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
enjoy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
always  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono- 
clastic denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  "emancipation  of  the  flesh"  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
stitious distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

of  the  Deity.**    Nero,  after  murdering  hit  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghost  and  tortured  by  the  Furies, 
attempted  by  magfcal  rites  to  bring  op  her  shade  from  below,  and  soften  her  Tindfctive  wrath. 
SnctonJua,  Vita  Keronts,  cap.  xzzhr. 
•  Epigram.  XIV. 
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These  are  the  ear  till  ings  who  would  lain  displace  the  stern  law  of  sell- 
denial  with   the   bland  permission  of  sell-indulgence,  rehabilitate  the 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  lull,  and,  wheu  ^auated  of  tiie  banquet  of 
existence,  fall  asleep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.    The  countenance  of 
Duty,  severe  daughter  ot  God,  look*  commands  upon  them  to  turn  irom 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gird 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difficulties,  to  labor  and  aspire 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.    They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fatal 
enchantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.     The  pale  face  of  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.    We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.    This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swarm 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gates  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."     It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century;  and  voices  of  enervating  music 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.*    Perhaps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
grance of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  fading  wail  from  the  soli- 
tary string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breeze,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death!  death  1  death!    His  motto  seems  to  be,  "Quirk!  let 
me  enjoy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.    Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !   Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death !"    He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  "  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it  1" 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magnet, 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction ;  that 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetftilness  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  enjoyment ;  the  obstacle,  asceti- 
cism; the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  enjoy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneous 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  to  brighten 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reaction, 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.     For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 


'  Plerer,  Univeraal-Lrxikon,  dritte  Aufiagc,  Deutsche  Literatur,  sect.  42.    Schmidt,  Gcschichte  dcr 
Deutacheo  LiteimtorimiieuDtsehnteu  Jahrhundert,  band  Hi.  kap.  L:  Dm  jnogu  Dwitachland. 
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feo  be  reached  by  perceiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  greatest  enjoyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedness  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  faculty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
mnd  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethinkers,  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  satirists,  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  worldlings,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow* 
"What!  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?"8  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,"  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  0<|eny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Cleav- 

■1b»ZiiiMll,iwrttLcli.i. 
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ing  to  evanescent  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leaves 
on  waves;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
feel  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempests. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  base  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  teif-denials 
and  toils,  disinterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  trea- 
sures and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in.  immortal  life.    The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.     His  ignoble 
bodily  life  docs  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudder  in  gly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.    The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
ho  knows, — what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?     When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience, 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.    The  denial   springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.    Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.     It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stira  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  ipropped.     It  may  be  granted 
that  the  four  previously-named  classes  arte  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  of  error  and) adherents  of  truth;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.    In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  BUchner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.    The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
cedures.9   Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 

*  Ppaxter,  AiitipliUdon,  oder  Priifiing  einiger  IIauptt*w«ite  fur  die  Einfacbbeit  nod  UustorU^b> 
keit  der  tucoschUchen  fieele. 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
visible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration?  Among  the  unsound 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  LUderitz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  time,  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

M  Who  could  hare  thought  inch  darkness  lay  conceal'd 

Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun !    Or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  Insect  stood  reTeal'd, 

That  to  such  ooaotlesa  orbs  thou  raad'st  us  blind? 
Why  then  do  we  shun  doath  with  anxious  strife f 
If  I  ght  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  f* 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  perception.    The  inference  that  the  mind 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  ia  a  mere  supposition.     It  may  still  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.    An  outside  phenomenon  can  prove 
nothing  here.     We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  interpi elation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-shadows  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.     Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  the  truth  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitlj 
trudt  their  suggestions.     What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  tip  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?    But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
wherein  to  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.     Every  existent  thing  has  its> 
metes  and  limits.     In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.     It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.    The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty Le  in  discerning  what  the  last  wall  around  the  essence  is.     "The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."    The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.    Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  "  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?"     Because  man  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
so.    The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  tnaf 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.     There  can  be  do 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.    And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.     That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterious 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.     As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul,  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Ileracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire:  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
AnaximeneS  affirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal:  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
inighty  Stagyrite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think?  Can  water  will? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes ;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic* 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  However 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Otherwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  "that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constitutes  the  mmrf.,,!0  The  mind,  then,  is  an  action !  Can 
an  action  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
"repent,  and  pray?    Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  action?    Ail  6uch 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  phenome- 
nal are  to  be  offset  by  the  far  profounder  view  which  exhibits  the  pergonal 
ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in  which  a 
swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestructible 
monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the  organisa- 
tion, the  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  thinking  and 
acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  powerful 
thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine;  especially 
among  the  moderns  may  be  named  Leibnitz,  Jacobi, — who  most  earnestly 
maintained  it  both  against  Mendelssohn  and  against  Fichte, — Herbart, 
Goethe,  and  Hartenstein. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  Btates  filing  off  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  "  in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — is  shown  by  facts  of 
which  we  have  irresistible  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We  know  that 
the  mind  is  an  independent  volitional  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actually 
•  it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.12 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  every 
Cremona  as  its  own  Faganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  .the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  thought 
is  the  very  "  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderful 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  born  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  born  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.13 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facte — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor,13 after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  ir^a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.14  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone! 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
source. 

»  Crawford,  On  the  Phsedon  of  Plato. 
»  Hebcr'i  Life  and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  1.  p.  00. 
M  Dm  Quays,  True  System  of  Bellgtous  Philosophy,  Letter  V. 
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But  those  skeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  fallacious  argu- 
ments from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  as 
fallaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  or  a 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  unlikeness  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similarity 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  a  self-ruling  intelli- 
gence, using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difference. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
reason er  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 
having  first 

"Put  oat  the  light,  he  then— putt  out  tbx  light!" 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out^yf  the  range  of  physi- 
cal combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imma- 
terial verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  the  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad!  Socrates,  in  the  Phsado,  has  a 
hearty  laugh  over  this ;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.11  The  answer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form — for 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mind. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.    Matter,  whose  essence 
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is  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes ;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  nega- 
tive Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
facts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
for  more  strange  and  baffling  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
eternity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."M 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 
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ceive  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  little  par- 
ticular been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars !  We  should  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

"  Upon  ethereal  wings,  whose  way 
lies  through  an  element  to  fraught 
With  living  Hind  that,  as  they  play, 
Their  every  movement  Is  a  thought" 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofe 
of  the  fact.    The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,   the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.    No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.    No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect. 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances; 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  "however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  alwayB  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance/'    But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it* 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.    A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.    Or  if  a 
person  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mode.    If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystio  presentiments 
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of  it.     And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their  cease- 
less prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

uBUnk  miagiTinga  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  In  worlds  not  realised." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.    LucretiuB  says,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies."    This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of   the  method  of  the  materialists:   to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.    The  better  statement  would  be, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.    Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.    Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.    To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says,  "  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell."  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  "The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,11  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  "A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines/1  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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coextensiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  three 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physical  force— whether  mechanical,   chemical,  vital,  or  nervous— are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.    This  must  be  admitted,— although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Farsees  of  the  West.     Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.     In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen- 
sate earth.17    This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Ceesar.    So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.     But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.     Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will,— why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?    It  is  a 
question  to  be  examined  or  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.     In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing curren  ts  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.   Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  Benses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.    The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this:  Is  there  such  an  entity  as  the  mind,  the  soul?    Or,  is  mind  merely 
a  collection  of  functions,  8  succession  of  states? 

A  reduetio  ad  absurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  these  processes  are  effectuated !  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 


"  Moleachott,  Licht  nnd  Leben. 
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The  soul  of  a  man  has  been  defined  as  the  Bum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
volitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmanifested,  still  there?  That 
is  the  germinal  core  of  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  con- 
tinuous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is 
clear  that  any  other  representation  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
afierents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
face  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  "Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  "are 
transformed  sensations."  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  transform- 
ing mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."    Yes;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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preserves  this  succession?    The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not    the 
mind  itself.     "  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the   cere- 
brum," adds  a  third.     Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  mind  itself? 
not,  what  are  its  acts?    The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.     That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing  consciousness,    are   marked    by   freedom    and    intelligence.      F*or 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  teste  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.    The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.    Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal    experience   of   man   grasped  and   kept   from   dissipating    into 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  but 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process."18  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  Bprouteth  into  different  persons/'  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us,— something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun  1" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject.19  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.10  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there."*1  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
fails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.    And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query,  Shall  we  com- 


>•  Fit*,  SorgfcsJ  Pathology,  Lector*  II. 

»  Fraaenstldt,  Der  afaterialismaa,  setae  Wahrbelt  und  seln  Irrthnm,  s.  100. 

» lbs  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  SL  «  Brodte,  Psychological  Inquiries,  p.  41, 3d  edition. 
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mence  our  future  life,  a  psychical  cell,  as  we  oommenced  our  present  life, 
a  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggressive  sophis- 
tries of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoes  are  striking,  but* 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defective: — 

"  The  body  Is  bat  an  engine 
Which  draws  a  mighty  if  mm  of  spiritual  power 
Out  of  the  world's  own  soul,  and  makes  it  plaj 
A  while  in  risible  motion." 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  climacteric 
addition  to  these,  an  engineer!  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  off  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin, or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  every- 
where in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.    A  book  is  a  grave,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
soul.    And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  ancestry.     Our 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  our 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.     A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.    Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.    A  thought  is  a  spiritual 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.     A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  whioh  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotes. 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.    Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it, 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.  "Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death: 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organism 
perishes;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed."9    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  plead- 

«  Charaktertetiken  nod  Kritiken,  a,  304. 
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ing,  tin  warranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  displayed.  It  is  covertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer;  hut  something  may  he 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it* 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit"?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  "The  belief  in  immortality 
is  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis* 
understanding  of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
close-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  dev outer  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  tneir  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break/' 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence,  will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect.91  Of  late  yean 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast. 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebrae.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.u  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  Bat, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassis  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.*  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza.*  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


»  Darraaoton,  La  bite  transformee  en  machine.  Dttton,  Appendix  to  Discourse  on  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  showing  that  brutes  are  not  mere  machines,  bnt  have  immortal  souls.  Orphai,  Sind  die 
Thiere  bios  sinnlfcheOescbopfo?  Thomastas,  De  Anima  Brutornm.  quo  aaserltur,  earn  Don  ease 
Materialem,  contra  Cartesianam  Opinionem.  Winkler,  Philosophische  Unteranchungen  Ton  dam 
fleyn  und  Wesen  der  Seelcn  der  Thiere,  Ton  einselnen  Liehhabem  der  Weitwetshett. 

m  BUchner,  Kraft  und  Stoff,  kap.  19 :  Die  Thierseele.  *  Essay  on  Classification,  p.  64. 

•*  Jouflroj,  Introduction  to  Ethics :  Channlng's  tnuuu,  toL  IL  pp.  18&-19L 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
th6  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
1  action  it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.28 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  reed,  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul."  He  says,  "When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will;  when 
jt  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  "There  is  a  propor- 
tion between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.* 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.    Such 

v  Adulter,  LeO>  und  Seato,  kap.  18:  Dot  Piychiache  Untervchfed  des  Menschen  ran  Thtere. 

* Crombie,  Natural  Theology,  toL  it:  flamy  on  tha  Immortality  of  the  SooL  Brougham,  Dta- 
coone  of  NatTbooL,  tact.  ft. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  oar 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Flattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.30  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations.*1  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick."*1  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wtngy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.3*  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life" 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  immarceecible  inner 
body.*4  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty .**  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.86  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recollec- 
tion, are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptions 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing :  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing ;  but  you  cannot  take 


so  Spes  immortalltatis  animorum  per  ration©*  phyiiologicaa  confinnata. 

»  Dabletan,  vol.  IL  p.  177.  »  Colebrooke,  Banjs,  toI.  i.  p.  246. 
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away  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death.87  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Carus  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade-side  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death ;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
aoul  being  at  once  born  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.38  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

"Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


*  Droesbaeb,  Dto  pereltaMche  Unsterblichkeit  als  Folge  der  aiomistiachen  Verfiurang  der  Natnr, 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  lose 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul : — 

« It  la;  therefore  eternally  It  to.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death."" 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  affording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument." 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought:  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 

*  Drowbmch,  Die  lndividuelle  Unrterblichkdt  Ton  monadistJach  metaphjabcben  Staadponktcto 
tracbtet 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
conceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
us  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.40  "Sentiment/1  Ancillon  Bays,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  "goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell- 

*  lltdr  Dteqnfeitio  omnium  tern  pro  lmmorUUUte  qnam  pro  mortmlltate  argvmentaodl  generum. 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  may  justifiably 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jaoobi  has  abun- 
dantly shown41  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate.4* 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysical  arguments 
to  furnish  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  may  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  moral  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing their  native  force  to  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-conscious  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistic 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  facts 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself,  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul,— declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a,  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after- 
wards beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humanity,  a* 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madman's  reveries.4* 


**  Von  den  gOttlichen  Dingen  und  ihror  Offenbnrung. 
«■  Wissen  und  Glaaben  mlt  besonderor  Besiehung  cur  Zukunft  der  Stelen : 
trachtangen  Uoer  MenscheDSchopfuog  and  BenlensubsUns. 
•-A  ftyl  discussion  of  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  immortality  will  be  temtnl  in  the  Hlawiag 
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The  ordinary  contemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  materialistic  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
ful, and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death :  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda- 
tion,— a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  whenever 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  ice-cold 
coils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

"The  blind  cave  of  eternal  night" 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Two  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient  Ennius,  sings, — 

*  Nemo  me  lacryinis  decoret,  nee  fnnera  fletn 
Paxil  Cur?  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virnm.**** 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

"When  all  the  breathers  of  thU  world  are  dead, 
Too  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  months  of  men." 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

"  My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  Til  lire  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'ci  dull  and  speechless  tribes." 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind ;  and  thu9  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 


vorka  Rfcamana,  Gemerafaa*l.  Darstellung  nnd  WOrdignng  aller  gehaltreichen  BeweJnrten  fur 
Oott  ond  fLr  Unsterbltchkeit  der  Secle.  Unius,  Unsterblichkeit.  Blasche,  Philosophlsche  Unsterb- 
lichkettlahre.  Weisse,  Die  philosophlsche  Geheimlehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  des  menschlkhea 
Indivtduums.  Goschel,  Von  den  Beweisen  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschllchen  Seele  im  Lichte 
der  speculative!!  Philosophic  Morell,  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy 
of  Europe  in  the  10th  Century,  part  li.  ch.  v.  sect.  2:  The  German  8chool  of  the  19th  Century. 
Fir*—*",  Modem  Atheism. 
*•  Cicero,  Tusc  Qusest,  lib.  i.  cap.  xt. 
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Comte's  "positivist"  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  an  aristocratic  affair 
Those  deemed  worthy  after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the 
people  or  otherwise,  in  the  Supreme  Being,— tiie  Grand-Skr^  a  fictitious 
product  of  a  poetic  personification, — through  the  perpetual  fame  and 
influence  thus  secured  have  an  immortal  life  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte  says,  "  Positivism  greatly  improves 
immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  changing  it  from 
objective  to  subjective."  We  should  say  it  utterly  destroys  the  whole 
reality,  leaving  only  a  simulative  name.  Great  and  eternal  Humanity 
is  God.  The  dead  who  are  really  meritorious  are  alone  lovingly  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  merely 
a  "subjective  immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."*  It  is  a  poor 
shadow  and  ridiculous  travesty  of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul 
craves  and  foresees.  Hapless  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto  Minora,  expresses 
this  "  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  breath :" — 

"  dell*  atra  morte  ultima  raggto. 
Consciafatnraeth." 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  an 
illusive  toy,  to  occupy,  inspire,  and  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact 
strange  and  pathetic.  With  reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must 
we  yearn  towards  those  whose  hopeless  yet  loving  natures,  baffled  of  any 
solid  resource,  turn  appeal ingly,  ere  they  fade  away,  to  clasp  this  sub- 
stanceless  image  of  an  image. 

The  other  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "lampada  tradunf'*  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Men  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  and  sympathetic 
reflection  that  his  extinction  really  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  his  being  will  be  caught  up  and  manipulated  into 
the  forms  of  his  successors: — 

M  It's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Then  what  could  Death  do,  tf  thou  should*  depart, 
Bat  leave  thee  living  In  posterity  P 

life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on  the 
globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  unending 
re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the  same 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.4'  There  is  a  gleam  of  cheer 
and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  far-fetched  and  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation, 
after  all,  in  view  of  our  own  personal  annihilation,  to  think  that  others 


•  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,  Conversation  DX 
«  Lncretint,  De  Mat  Reran,  lib.  ii.  1.78. 

*  Schulta-Schnltaenstein,  Die  BOdung  des  menschllchen  Geistes  dnrch  Knttar  star  VarjUagvns; 
Lebens,  as.  834-847 :  Die  Unfterblichkettsbegrifli. 
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will  then  live  and  also  be  annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  believe  that  the  dear  old  earth  will  forever  be  peopled  with  joyous 
throngs  of  men;  but  though  such  a  belief  might,  in  some  moods,  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate  if  we  knew  we  must  depart  from  the  scene 
and  perish  forever,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness  of  that  fate. 
We  naturally  desire  to  live  on  elsewhere  ourselves  more  than  we  desire 
to  have  the  scene  of  life  continued  here  after  we  are  gone.  Genuine 
solace  and  complete  satisfaction  are  to  be  found  in  no  substitute  for  im- 
mortality, but  in  the  truth  of  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  as- 
surance, we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by 
skeptical  surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed, 
disbelief  has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their 
Dicfiearchus,  Protagoras,  Paneetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and 
a  long  list  besides.  The  moderns  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great  be- 
lievers would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh  the 
array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are  certain 
phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose  troubling 
influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks,  makes  him  wish 
that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods.4* 
When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Have  we  not  proof  enough  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?"  he  replied,  "  I  want  more."  Davenantr— of 
whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them" 
— writes, — 

"But  Mk  not  bodies  doom'd  to  die. 
To  what  abode  they  go: 
Since  knowtrdgt  it  but  torrovfa  jpy, 
It  is  not  tale  to  know." 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us 
has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many  a 
man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  innu- 
merable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of  cor- 
ruption, before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously  ex- 
claim, without  deserving  blame, — 

« Iliad,  lib.  riiL  IL  US-MO, 
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"I  ran  tho  gauntlet  of  a  Hie  of  doubts, 
Each  one  of  which  down  hurls  ma  to  tho  ground." 

Who  that  has  reached  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  when  he  stands  before  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

"I  gazed,  as  oft  I  bare  gased  the  same, 
To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make,  a  fifth; 
Bat  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Hate  wo  are, 
And  there  we  go :  but  where?    Five  bits  af  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  rery  far! 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  bat  to  be  shed? 
Can  every  element  ottr  elements  mart 
Can  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  live,— and  we  dead? 
We,  whoso  minds  comprehend  all  things?    No  more." 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — to  adopt  a  sugges- 
tion from  Schaller— a  cleft  in  the  fouI  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  "I  will  not 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  "Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief." In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  his 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

**Most  ignorant  of  what  he  Is  most  assured,— 
Bis  glassy  essence,"-- 

his  conduct  is  offensive  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words,  Fate  and 
Silence. 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
sequence  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  his 
analysis  and  eludes  his  search.    The  objects  he  deals  with^are  things. 
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They  belong  to  change  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  being.  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-knife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  mm  sequiiur  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
man  who  goes  into  the  dark  crimson-dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Rome,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
his  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy ! 

When  we  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather  requires  the  effort  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subject 
fasten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
communicable distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

From  looking  about  this  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  "the  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  burns  itself  out/'  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
sentiments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
sacrifice,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
net  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  dazzling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

"  Promise,  on  oar  Maker's  truth, 
Long  morrow  to  this  mortal  youth." 

Martyrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
soul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
composure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pro- 
found sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.    Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

"  Life-«mbark*d,  out  at  sea,  'mid  the  waTe-tumbling  roar, 
The  poor  ship  of  my  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 
But  I  broke,  at  the  bottom  of  death,  through  a  door, 
And,  from  ■inking,  began  toreror  to  •oar.'* 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometime* 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F6n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased  ? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  infanti- 
cide perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor/14*  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Si  rat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 

•  Ecfcennnnn'i  Conversation*  with  Goethe. 
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limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
an  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air.80  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me.'151 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — where?  Whither 
God  orders.    Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — brought  from  the  East  by 
BUckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  shall  die.M  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank  of 
roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of  friendly 
voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is  shattered 
on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant  and  musical 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

»  Qreenough,  An  Arttefk  Creed. 

u  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston,  p.  16. 

M  Brahmanitofae  Ers&hlungen,  a  6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORALITY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LITE. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — a  subject  here 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited1 — it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor, 
"  Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "  What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endless 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us. 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror ;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi- 
tions be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  acton 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


i  The  only  direct  treatise  on  the  subject  known  to  us  1b  TUeraann's  Kritlk  drr  UoaterbHcfckdtakhn 
in  Anaehnng  doa  Sittangwetses,  published  in  1789.    And  tui*  wo  have  not  teen. 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here,  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.    Here  are  men, 
for  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.    Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.    Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.    The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is,  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.    The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.    The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.    And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.    Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on  earth  but  to  seek  the 
tulvatwn  of  your  soul.    To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.    To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.    This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.    Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities  ?    No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
oar  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stone lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.    Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awful  facts.     For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?    That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness.   The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.    Suspended  by  such  a  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  razor-edged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
centrating anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.     Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden' with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scone  and  the  immeasurable  hazard.  Such 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  boob  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.    And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.    The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.    It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.    With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.     In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.    Each  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.     In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  enjoy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.    We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.     All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.    Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.    In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.    The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement* 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now ;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  u 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de- 
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cayed  logic-crutches,2  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
^wisdom  is  j list  the  same ;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
upon  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  balm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
•hades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


•«*  Sent,  an  dor  monchen  SyllogiimenkrUcke 
Hlnkt  Gott  in  Seine  Welt" 

Lenao'i  Satire  anf  einen  ProleMor  phitoeophto. 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleierniacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  con- 
fbrming  our  thoughts  and  plana,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
"The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse." But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual,  it  is  a  far 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  disinterested 
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surrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
them  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
another  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
sigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
Jt  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heals 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
shall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  thai  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  "immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  "We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward/'  Kant  says,  "  Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  "But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  belief  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so."  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  because  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prize  except  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  claim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fancied 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it,  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  most 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fancy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rejecting  it  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
said,  "Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion; for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world  ?'* 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duration  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  fact  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  doea 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
God,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor."*  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  "stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal !  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
*xiet,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
,   of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  all 
Suppose  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  this 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happiness, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  this 
moment,  lie  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.  Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state."5  With  displeasing  coarseness, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  "If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell:  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality,  f 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
•  drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  were 
a  hog,  a  tiger,  a  baboon,  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the  offal 
of  vice,  to  dive  into  the  carrion  entrails  of  abandoned  sensuality,  to 
craunch  crime  with  carnivorous  jaws,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness. But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  enjoys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hidden 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest— the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all. 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day !  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouch* 
ing  conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high-toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  difference  t 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions. "•  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  Will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  "  If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."7  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,—even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish."8  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 
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essential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  faith- 
fulness and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  amoral  law  ?  Richter  reasons  as  follows : — 
"  Suppose  a  statue  beeouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  yon  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  injure  only  an  immortal/'9  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus: — one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
injury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exist- 
ence was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government ;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  stilL 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way?"10  We  should 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

"Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the  fair  consequences  of 
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(be  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  is  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  "  Nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortalitatis  se 
pro  pairia  offerret  ad  mortem,"11  is  effective  eloquence;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  Thousands  of  patriots,  philoso- 
phers, saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native  land,  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  thought  of  a  future 
life  entering  the  case,  without  a  taint  of  selfish  reward  touching  their 
wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

"  To  whom  dishonor^  shadow  it a  svbttanoe 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter"  f 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  Supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  an4 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
taint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.    But  some  one  may  say,  "If  I 
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have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  until  you  are  dead,  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enougli  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  ?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  con 
elusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

"This,  thou  peroelTwt,  will  make  thy  lore  more  strong 
To  lore  that  wall  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long/' 

"What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  us?  Its  foreflung  and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  the 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront^ 
ing  its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst,— 

MThe  pathway  of  my  duty  Ilea  in  sunlight; 
And  I  would  tread  It  with  as  firm  a  step, 
Though  It  should  terminate  In  cold  oblivion, 
At  If  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  close 
Gleam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth." 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No :  he  would 
keep  every  inch  of  the  deck  scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like 
a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full  and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes 
hauled  taut  in  their  blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  ordered  post,  he  would 
sweep  towards  the  dooming  reef,  and  go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  fare- 
well salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his  stainless  flag  flying  above  him  as  he 
.sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  #  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  ruch  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
over  unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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hit  creed— be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 

within  the  iron  hills, — 

MOod  if  a  monitor,  then,  a  dream, 
A  dJeconi:  dragent  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  Him!" 

Epictetus  says,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  'The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt/  "" 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  1  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science  1  Yea,  let  Qod  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  "Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific ;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  u  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing" 
ness."  Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torturet 
Mil  ton  asks, — 

"  For  who  would  lose, 
Though  IU1  of  pain,  thle  intellectual  being  r 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  qf  pain,  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  te 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  and  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  injecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonio 

*  Staaort,  lib.  w.  cap.  x.  net  ft 
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phantasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fumes  of  some 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  which  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted  out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death !  "As  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches/'  Pah !  Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nauseated 
fancy !  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  4tThe  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
•grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
•Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungentsof  suspicion,  alarm, 
and  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
Josses,  and  decay,  "  the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "is  reassuring  and  consolatory/'  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  "  Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all !  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh/'  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destruction. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
ft  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word.  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says,  with  the  rare  eloquence  of  that 
deep  poem,  "The  Marvel  of  Life/'  earnest  and  weighty  as  its  theme, — 

"  We  all  must  patient  stand, 
like  statues  on  appointed  pedestals : 
Tet  we  may  choose— since  choice  is  given— to  shun 
Berrfle  contentment  or  Ignoble  fear 
In  the  expression  of  onr  attitude; 
And  with  far-straining  eyes,  and  hands  upcast, 
And  feet  hair  raised,  declare  onr  painful  state, 
Teaming  for  wings  to  reach  the  field*  of  truth, 
Mourning  for  wisdom,  panting  to  he  free." 
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locality  of,  169, 620. 

second  death,  260. 
Heraclitus,  saying  of,  471. 
Herder,  163. 

Dialogues  of,  484. 
bis  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  268. 
Heresies  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  404. 
Heretics  excommunicated  by  Church  of  Borne,  666. 
Hermogenes,  views  of,  406. 
Herodian's  account  of  apotheosis,  472. 
Uerodotus's  account  of  Egyptian  transmigration, 

.96. 
Hesiod,  illustration  of  size  of  universe  by,  196. 
Hierax,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  404. 
Hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  soul,  99. 
Hilary,  222. 

of  PoJctiers,  opinions  of,  267. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  future  life,  106. 
conception  of  heavens  and  hells,  108. 
personification  of  death,  36. 
Hindus,  sacred  books  of,  309. 
Hlnnom,  valo  of,  327, 330. 
Hispaniolians,  elysium  of,  79. 
Hitchcock,  Bev.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection,  604. 
Holy  of  Holies,  heaven  is  the  true,  236. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  wicked,  641. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  446. 
Hudson,  Bev.  C.  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  646. 
Huidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence,  662. 
Humboldt,  opinion  adopted  by,  489. 

quotation  from,  660. 
Hume,  reasonings  of,  612. 
Huygens's  Cosmotheoros  cited,  604. 
Huzvareach,  130. 

Hyde,  on  religion  of  Modes  and  Persians,  128. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  hell  for,  204. 

Ibbur,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  of,  636. 
Ignorance,  argument  from,  628. 
Immortality,  arguments  In  favor  of  man's,  63. 

of  the  soul,  controversy  in  regard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  illustra- 
tive of,  39. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  446. 
Indian  ceremonies  relating  to  a  future  state, 

origin  of,  76. 
Indian  conception  of  death,  17. 
legends,  79. 

rites,  Browne's  account  of,  79. 
Indians,  Wm.  Penu's  account  of,  73. 

similarity  of  funeral  rites  of,  71 
Indulgences,  sale  of,  426. 
Initiation,  legend  of,  in  Egypt,  466. 
Inquisition,  horrors  of,  424. 
Insufflation,  theory  of,  10. 
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Interment  of  the  King  of  Weir,  09. 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  846. 
Iranians,  religion  of,  127. 
Irenseus,  discussion  of,  200. 

quotation  from,  406. 

statement  of,  257. 
Irving'*  Columbus,  citation  from,  686. 
Islamites,  divisions  of,  197. 

Jacobi,  teaches  that  belief  Justifiably  transcends 

science,  088. 
Jacob's  dream  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  206. 
Jahn,  on  the  belief  of  the  Hebrews,  165. 
Jarves,  J.  J.,  his  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

cited,  70,  470. 
Jean  Paul's  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  interpretation  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Rerelation,  266. 

descent  of,  into  under-world,  reasons  for, 

222. 
mission  of,  not  appreciated  by  the  Jews, 

219. 
name  given  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophesied  his  own  resurrection,  368. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  34. 

Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  109. 
Cabbala,  271. 

notions,  resemblance  of,  to  those  of  Per- 
sians, 173. 
phraseology,  how  used  by  Christ,  317. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of,  310, 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  102. 
tradition  concerning  the  Adrent  of  Mes- 
siah, 312. 
tradition  relating  to  resurrection,  601. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
andent,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards, 

Ac.,  328. 
and  Gentiles,  judgment  of,  171. 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  from  Persian  theology,  132. 
Christians,  and  Persians,  similar  points  of 

belief  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  In  regard  to  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, 362. 
expectation  of,  in  regard  to  Messiah,  219. 
influence  of,  over  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  219. 
looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  151. 
some  believed  in  transmigration  of  souls, 

218. 
writings  of,  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Jocelyn,  quotation  from,  600, 
John  and  Phflo,  expressions  of,  compared,  800* 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  804. 
conception  of  God,  297. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  296. 
John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  burden  of,  830. 
Jonathan  ben  Unlet,  Targum  of,  328. 
Josephus's  account  of  the  temple,  286. 
Josephus,  doom  of  the  wicked  according  to,  328. 


Josephus,  testimony  of,  162. 

works  of,  dted,  194. 
Judaism  in  the  apostolic  age,  106. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  171. 
Julian,  oration  of  Emperor,  470. 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  a  passage  in  J 
on  tber 


Kaatachadales,  elyslum  of,  70. 

Kane,  Dr.,  argument  drawn  from  the  death  of, 

002. 
Kant's  demonstration  of  eternal  life,  60. 
Keyser  on  the  Keligion  of  Northmen,  90. 
Khiser,  story  of,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  Ease 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  moaning  of  the  term,  332. 

336. 
Rinpborough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico  dted,  476. 
King,  Rev.  T.  8.,  quotation  from,  602. 
Klopstock,  Inscription  on  tomb  of,  344. 
Knapp  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathen,  602. 
Kosmos,  Scandinavian,  Buddhist,  Arabian,  Syrian, 

692,693. 

Lsctantius,  opinions  of,  267. 

notions  of  the  resurrection,  200, 
Lamb,  Charles,  confession  of;  641. 

quotation  from,  210. 
Lawtpada  iradunt,  theory  of  future  life,  040. 
Lange,  theory  of  sours  destination,  01. 

on  the  resurrection,  607. 
Lapland  fisherman,  interment  of,  79. 
Lardner,  works  ot  quoted,  406, 699. 
Lares,  signification  ot  193. 
Larvae,  signification  of,  193. 
Lavater,  expression  of  his  yearning  benevolence, 

637. 
Legends,  curious  Indian,  79. 
Leibuits,  doctrine  of  eternal  monads,  80, 
view  of  the  origin  of  souls,  12. 
Leland's  work  on  Divine  Revelation  characterised, 

461. 
Lemures,  signification  of,  198. 
Leroux,  a  believer  in  transmittals**,  488. 
"  Liberal  Christians,'*  doctrine*  held  by,  684 
Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  referred  to,  604. 
Life,  Bfchat's  definition  of,  20. 

Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of,  21. 

signification  of,  373. 
Light  and  darkness,  origin  and  maiihig  of  Ot 

terms,  311. 
Lightfbot,  104, 107, 108, 169, 170,  227. 
Llywarch,  elegies  of,  84. 
Lobeck,  reference  to  his  Aglaophamus,  408, 461. 
Local  late  of  man  in  the  astronomic  universe, 

679. 
Locke's  cuotroTcrey  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

496. 
Locke's  remark  to  Stmingfleet,  601. 
Lojos-doctrine,  when  developed,  230. 
Logos,  explanation  of,  297. 
Lombard,  Peter,  quotation  from,  422> 
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Longfellow,  description  of  Indian  funeral  rites, 

76. 
Lots,  Christopher,  hateful  saying  of;  614. 
Lovering,  Prot,  theory  of  molecular  spaces,  698. 
LUcke,  citations  from,  174,  260, 253, 256, 208. 
Lucretius*s  ideas  of  metempsychosis,  484. 
Lois  de  Granada,  sermon  of;  on  Christ's  descent 

into  hell,  422. 
Lutheran  doctrines,  427. 
Lux,  Jewish  notion  concerning  the  bone,  172. 

Maccabees,  Second,  date  of  Book  of,  150. 
Machines  of  torture  used  during  Middle  Ages,  426. 
Hackay,  Charles,  poem  on  site  of  heaven,  608. 
Macrobius,  account  of  Etruscan  sacrifices,  96. 
commentary  of,  196. 
saying  o*  471. 
Midbava  sect,  belief  of,  1W. 
Hffagjanism,  date  of,  174. 
Magian  theology,  133. 
Magi,  belief  of,  143. 

doctrine  of,  according  to  Theopompus,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  139. 
Malebrancha,  doctrines  of,  13, 86,  631. 
II amertlus  Clandianus,  treatise  by,  C33. 
Manichspanism,  whence  derived,  175. 
ManJchsnans,  doctrines  taught  by,  7,  690. 

ideas  of  metempsychosix,  477. 
theological  system  of,  406. 
Mapea,  Walter,  poems  by,  cited,  601. 
Maricopa*,  belief  of,  475. 
Harmontel  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathen, 

662. 
Maronites,  their  purchase  of  land  in  heaven,  209. 
Martineau's  exposition  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  299. 

works  referred  to.  2>9,  278, 623. 
Martineau,  quotation  fro:n,  630. 
Martyrdom  a  demonstration  of  immortality,  643. 
Mass,  celebration  of,  666. 

MassOlon,  on  the  small  number  of  the  saved,  440. 
his  singular  and  pernicious  sophistry, 
656. 
Materialism,  mistake  of,  629. 

scientific  argument  from,  625. 
Materialists,  arguments  cf.  036. 

doctrines  of,  196. 
Maurice,  on  "eternal"  punishment,  462. 
Maximus  Tyrlns,  Dissertations  of,  194. 
Means  and  ends,  those  of  Ocd  consentaneous,  649. 
Medieval  period  witchcraft  in,  417. 
Meiners*s  works  cited,  70,  77, 80, 126, 192. 
Melancthon's  view  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell,  440. 
Memory,  its  powers,  028. 
ISeropes,  curious  speculations  of,  216. 
Messiah,  Bias  expected  as  the  forerunner  oC  169. 
expectation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  219. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  189. 
predictions  in  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing, 358, 
prophecy  concerning,  in  Book  of  Daniel, 

149. 
i  doctrine,  how  built  up,  318. 


Metaphorical  language  of  Christ*  826. 
Metempsychosis,  86, 476. 

as  taught  by  Rabbins,  477. 
doctrine   of,  held   by  various 

nations,  476. 
doctrine  of,  of  ancient  date,  190. 
foundation  of  belief  in,  476. 
theory  of,  98. 
Mexican  notions  of  a  future  life,  72. 
Michelet,  J.,  account  of  two  popular  festivals, 

421. 
Michelet,  quotations  from,  407, 416. 

reference  to  works,  414. 
Microscopic  revelations,  698. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
Millennium  looked  for  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 

403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  287. 

referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  260. 
Mllman,  opinion  of,  on  date  of  Gospels,  348. 
Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  quotations  from,  127. 

G61. 
Milton,  his  picture  of  death,  19. 

influence  of  his  "Paradise  Lost"  on  popu- 
lar faith,  609. 
quoted  on  saintly  apotheosis,  471. 
Mind  and  matter,  their  difference,  600,  619. 
Mirabeau,  death  of,  37. 
Miracle-plays,  421. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proofs  deduced  from,  338. 
Mischna,  173. 

Mission  of  Christ  considered,  231. 
Mithra,  Mysteries  of,  457, 468. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection, 

493. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  future  life,  197. 
faith,  cardinal  point  of,  198. 

tenets  of,  197. 
tradition,  600. 
Mohammedanism,  extent  and  power  of;  197. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salvation  taught  by, 

664. 
Mohammedans,  numerous  sects  among,  198. 
Mohammed,  religion  of,  132. 
Mohammed's  Pond,  204. 
Moloch,  description  of  the  idol,  827. 
Monkish  frauds,  Schoolcraft's  account  of,  72. 
Morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  646. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  from,  431,  447. 

satire  by,  66. 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  were  they  typical?  361. 
Moses  died  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  reasons  why, 

171. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  151. 
Mosheim,  quotations  from,  862,  406, 411, 418. 
Motoadlites,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries,  celebration  of,  in  Egypt,  468. 
influence  of,  468. 
nature  of,  considered,  460. 
of  Yitzliputzli,  461. 
riot  caused  by,  468.  , 

spurious,  462. 
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Mysteries,  testimony  of  the  Fathers  concerning, 

461. 
Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  423. 

meaning  of  the  word,  279. 
Mystics,  faith  of  the  Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  Greek,  in  a  future  life,  192. 
M>  ths,  origin  of  numerous,  200, 
relating  to  heroes,  214. 

Nagasena's  opinion  of  Nirwana,  124. 
Kngelfra,  the  myth  of  the  ship,  210, 
?!ature,  changes  of,  typified,  454. 

full  of  Titallty,  65. 
Neander,  238,  296. 

exposition  by,  240. 
objections  ot,  806. 
writings  referred  to,  403,  415. 
NeanderVi  exposition  of  doctrine  of  John,  806. 
illustration  of  original  sin,  11. 
interpretation  of  Paul,  268,  290. 
Necromancy  bettered  in  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

193. 
Nero,  represented  as  the  Beast  in  Revelation, 

254. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  quotation  from,  on  the 

&te  of  the  damned,  519. 
Newton,  Sir   Isaac,  on   the   compressibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  Zealanders'  ideas  concerning  the  Pleiades,  69. 

of  a  future  state,  69 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  of,  77. 
Norse  conception  of  death,  19. 

mythology,  69. 
North  American   tribes,  belief  of,  In  a  future 

state,  73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  of,  how  modified,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  of,  296,  653. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  Logos,  298. 

"Genuineness  of  the  0080018,"  referred 

to,  471. 
proofs  concerning  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  321. 
Noratian,  writings  of,  alluded  to,  401. 
Noyes,  G.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
NUrnberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migration,  64. 

Obry's  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  future 

life,  123. 
Cehlenschlllger's  poem  on  Gods  of  the  North,  88. 
Oersted's  Essay  referred  to,  603. 
Ojlbways*  ideas  of  elysium,  74. 
Oken  on  the  origin  of  man,  552. 
Cnondagas,  funeral  rites  of,  74. 
Oral  Law,  173. 
Orcus,  mouth  of.  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  of,  14. 
Oriental  apologue  on  rescue  of  tho  damned,  537. 
Orientals  in  love  with  death,  127. 
Oriental  Society,  Jour,  of  American,  108, 110, 113. 


Origen,  text  In  Epistle  to  Hebrews  explained  by, 

233. 
Origin's  exposition  of  Paul's  writings,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  features  of,  398. 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  considered,  561. 

explained,  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  of,  212. 
Onnnxd  and  Ahrunan,  the  Principles  of  Good 

and  Evil,  133. 
Ormuxd,  law  of,  136. 
Ossian,  quotations  from  poems  aecribed  to,  80, 81. 


Pagan  errors,  174. 
Paget,  on  assimilation  of 


sensations  in  tho  brain. 


Palingenesis,  498. 

Paiuetlus,  disbelief  in  •  future  life,  192. 

Panspermismus,  12. 

Papias,  tradition  delivered  by,  403. 

Papuans,  rites  of,  79. 

Papyrus  rolls,  uses  of,  in  Egyptian  mummies, 

102. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  843. 
Paradise  and  Heaven,  distinction  between,  401. 
location  of,  by  various  nations,  584, 591. 
Parsee  belief  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pre-existenoe  of  acuta,  43. 
Parker,  Theodore,  50,  655. 
Parsees,  how  they  dispose  of  their  dead,  142. 

religion  of,  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W.,  translation  of  Dante  quoted,  597. 

lines  of,  quoted,  481. 
Passaglia  on  the  laterality  of  Hell  Fire,  589. 
Patagonian  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  between  Saint,  and  Ossian,  211. 
Paul,  career  of,  350. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  267. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  264. 
doctrines  of,  considered,  288. 
taught  by.  159. 
i  Paul,  epistles  of,  do  not  intimate  a  mfllonnium, 
287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  of,  fragmentary,  264. 

exultation  of,  at  the  thought  of  second 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
the  word  "Justify"  as  used  by,  286. 
Paul's  conception  of  scheme  of  salvation,  283. 

views  of  external  forma  of  Jewish  law,  277 . 

resurrection,  287. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christian,  208. 
Penn's,  account  of  the  Indians  used  by  Pope,  78. 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  127. 

theology,  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  from,  132. 
resemblance  of,  to  '**grtvir  of 
other  religions,  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  99. 
I  their  Ideas  of  hell,  71. 

I  Peter,  Epistle*  of,  considered,  220. 
I  expected  the  secrod  oombii;  of  Christ,  227. 
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Peter,  language  of;  explained,  223. 

Second  Epis  tie  of,  considered,  246. 
speech  of;  before  the  Jewish  Council,  280. 
teachings  of,  226. 
Pvyrere,  rather,  26. 
Pbmrismlcal  doctrines  held  by  some  Christians, 

S46. 
Pharisaical  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  491. 
Pharisaism,  origin  of,  174. 
Pharisees,  belief  of,  163. 
Phllo  designates  the  place  of  heaven.  285. 
Epistle  to  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  220. 
Jndsras,  account  of  the  Saviour,  338. 

opinion  of  (he  account  of  Eden, 
Ac,  26. 
supposes  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
synopsis  of  the  views  of,  160. 
Fund's  conception  of  God  and  Logos,  207. 

description  of  the  Logos,  800. 
Pnfloetratus,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  Apollo- 

nlus,193. 
Physiological  argument  in  favor  of  belief  in  a 

future  life,  40. 
Plgotfs  Scandinavian  Mythology  cited,  60,  00, 

696. 
Pindar,  views  of,  on  future  life,  182. 
Plato,  argument  of,  considered,  621. 
believed  In  transmigration,  188. 
doctrines  ot  186. 
thought  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Platonists,  doctrines  of  the,  196. 

their  location  of  infernal  regions,  690. 
Plattner,  his  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
Pleiades,  New  Zealandon*  ideas  concerning,  69. 
Pliny,  his  opinion  of  death,  196. 
Plotlnas,  doctrine  of;  116. 

quotation  from,  190, 880,  890. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutarch,  citation  from,  471, 612. 

Egyptian  belief  according  to,  69. 
essay  on  the  Moon,  212,  690. 
remarks  of,  on  embalming,  98. 
Potyguotns,  picture  of  infernal  world  by,  193. 
Pomponlus  Mela  on  the  customs  of  the  Gauls,  81. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Ins  search  after  fountain  of  youth, 

213. 
Popery  and  Paganism,  conformity  between,  408. 
Porttancula,  pilgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  606. 
Preadamfte  race,  26. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  198, 644. 
Prescott's  account  of  belief  of  the  Peruvians,  71. 

Mexican  Interments,  78. 
Priestley's  views  of  the  resurrection,  608. 
Prometheus,  myth  of;  considered,  10. 
Psychological  argument  in  favor  of  a  future  life, 

44. 
Psychopanayddaiw,  60, 431. 
Punishment,  endless,  not  taught  by  Jesus,  627. 
eternal,  theory  of,  considered,  642. 
Purgatory,  account  of,  by  Bade,  411. 


Purgatory,  as  understood  by  early  Christmas,  40L 
doctrine  of;  404. 

known  to  the  Jews,  410. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  dossed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologically.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their,  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  inquiry ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  .Modern  "Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity; and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  1  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  palae- 
ontology is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  fall  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  "History  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life." 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  hare  been  obliged  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
T  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenceum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
Confers  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
Gowans,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BM.  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  publications,  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  des 
Savants  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  Erudilorum  (1682-1776), 
the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
Novell*  LeUetarie  di  Ftrenze  (1740*70),  the  Monthly  Review  (1749-1844),  the 
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Gdttingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  (1753-1860),  the  Jena  AUgemeine  IAterabtr* 
Zeitung  (1785-1805  only),  Gersdorf  s  Leipzig*  Repertorium  (1843-60),  the 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-61),  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46),  the  West- 
minster Review  (1824-61),  the  British  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61),  the  Rente 
des  Deux  Monde*  (1829-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(184&-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Review 
(184&-61),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitio's  and  Bui- 
gem**  Jsmrmsi  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jakrbucherfur 
wissenschaftliche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Neue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1746-69  only). 
Eichhorn's  Aligemeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Stu&en  %tmi 
Kritiken  (1828-61),  Ulgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeitschri/t  fur  die  historisehe  Theo- 
logie  (1832-61),  the  Tubingcr  Zeitschrift  (1828-40),  teller  and  Baur's  Theo- 
logische Jahrbucher  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiatiquc  (1822-61),  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Repository 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61),  the  Zeit- 
schrift derdeuischen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschqft  (1847-61),  and  many  other* 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies,  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius,  Herrich, 
Bretschneider,  and  Grasse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Grfisse's  Bibliotheca  Psychological  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Lilerargtschichte,  and  the 
Trtsor  des  livres  fares  et  prccieux, — gigantic  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Psychologiea  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Grumposoh's  Philosophische  Literatur  der  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschrift  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bibliotheca  Realis  Theologica  (1085),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836), 
Ensiin  and  Ldflund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Rci  Calholieae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  d? 
Bibliographic  catholique  of  Perennes  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  Literaturae  Thco- 
logicae  Academicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
niea,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelehrte  Teutschlana\  Ersch's  Handbuch,  the  BUcher- 
LexUcon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  German 
publications)  in  Gersdorf  s  Leipziger  Bepertorium  for  the  years  1843-6t>, 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Repertorivm. 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  Bib&otheques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Querard,  the  Lite- 
rature lYanpaue  coniemporaine  by  Querard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot,  and 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  Bibliographie  de  la  France  for  1811-1861,  in  exa- 
mining the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  classed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bibliografia  Italiana  for 
1835-1846,  with  the  new  Bibliografia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  his- 
tories of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombardi. 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
Boletin  bibliogrdfico  espaHol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  Bibliografo,  now  Boletin 
bibUografieo,  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  Bibliotheca  iAisitana 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliographico  Porto- 
(piez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(1858-61). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BibUothca 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  Jfistoire  littcraire  des  Pays-Bos  (1765-70),  Van 
Abkoude  and  Arrenborg's  Naamregistcr  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Alpha- 
bcUsche  Naamlijst  for  1790-1832,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemsche  Bibliographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
AlmindeUgt  Dansk-Norsk  Forlagscatalog,  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-Fortegnr.lse. 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55;  and  the  Svensk  Bok~ 
handels-Katalog,  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also 
consulted  the  Litteraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
AlmindeUgt  Forfatter-Lexicon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
Bibliotheca  Hebrasa  (1715-33),  Furst's  BibSotheca  Judaica  (1849-51),  Stein- 
Schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Caialogus  IAbrorum  Ilebraorvm 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404*  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  BibUotheque  de*  icrivains 
de  la  Qmpagnie  de  Jesus  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  have 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari's  Biblioteta 
pubblica  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psychologica  of 
Orasse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

Is  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

E.A. 
Cajobidgb,  Mabsachuotts,  Jan.  1, 1862. 
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CLASS    I.— NATURE  OP  THE  SOUL.    Nos.  1-4586". 
CLASS  II.  —  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.     887-54CK 

SECT.     I.   COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS  J    CREATION,  TRADUCTION.      387-462. 

Sect.  II.  Prs-exibtbnce.    463-500. 

(APPENDIX.)    Transmigratloa.    601-640*. 

CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.  541-4894. 

Sect.  L  Comprehensive  Works  oh  the  Immortality  op  the  Soul  and  the 
Future  Life.  (Argument*  from  Reason,  or  from  Reason  and  RereUtion 
combined.)     641-1253*. 

Sect.  II.  Doctrine  concerning  the  Soul  and  the  Future  Life  among 
Nations  Aim  Smcxb  hot  Cbrmtuk.    1254-1992*. 

A— Oomprehenaive  Worktv  1264-1801*. 
B.-Undfillied  Hation*.   1302-1862. 

1.  In  General.    1302-1306*. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania.    1806-1811. 

8.  Aborigines  of  America.    1812-1319. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India.    1320-1823. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians,    1823*-1343*. 

6.  Ancient  Gaols  and  Britons.    (Drnidism.)    1843-1362. 

C— Ancient  Egyptian*,  Persians,  Hindu*  (Brahmaniam  and  Buddhiim),  CUb***. 

1353-1623. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    1363-1353*. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1354-1366*. 

8.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modern  Partis.    1866-1404. 

4.  Hindus.    (Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.)    14O4*-1406l 

6.  Chinese.    1496-1628. 

D.— Ancient  Greeks  and  Romanaj  Etruscans.   1524-1733*. 

1.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    1524-1730*. 

2.  Etruscans.    1731-1733*. 

E,— Jews,  Mohammedans,  Ismsilis,  Nnsairis,  Druses,  Sulla.   1734-10024. 
1.  Jews.    1734-1962. 

a.  Comprehensive  Works.    1734-1737*. 

b.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1738-1863. 

(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797*. 
(2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1798-1823. 
(3.)  Other  Books.    1824-1860. 
(4.)  The  Apocrypha.    1861-1863. 
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c  Doctrine  of  the  Later  Jews.    1863*-1982. 

(L)  Its  History.    1883*-1919. 

(2.)  Later  Jewish  Authors.    1920-1902. 
2.  Mohammedan*.    1968-1987. 
8.  Ismallls,  Nusairis,  Druses,  Sufis.    1987«-1992*. 

Sbct.  IIX  Doctbinb    ooncbbnihg   the    Soul   and   thb   Futum   Lira   n 
Chrbtiaz  Tbmoloqt.    1993-4664. 
A-OompwhenBiTe  Workaj  Eeobatology^BibUcalPsyoliology.   1998-2879. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works ;  Eschatology.    1993-2363*. 

2.  Biblical  Psychology.    2864-2879. 

B.-D0ftth.    2880-2461». 

1  General  and  MisceUaneous  Works.    2380-24B0*. 
2.  Dance  of  Death.    2451-2461*. 

G— The  Intermediate  State.   2462-2928*. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    2462-2699*. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soul.    2600-2636. 

8*  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades ;  Limbo.    2837-2709*. 
4.  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  Ibr  the  Dead.    2710-2928*. 

D.— The  Eefurreotion.   2929-31324. 

(APPENDIX.)    The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    8133-3181. 

E— The  General  Judgment   8182-3261*. 

P.— Bewardi  and  Punishments  of  the  Future  Life.   8262-4664. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    8262-3401. 

2.  Happiness  of  the  Future  Life;  Paradise;  Heaven.    8402-8667. 

a.  General  Works.    3402-3697*. 

b.  Degrees  of  Blessedness.  3698-8606. 
c  Recognition  of  Friends.  3606-8672. 
d.  The  "  Beatific  Vision."    8673-3687. 

8.  Hell.    8688-S766*. 

4.  Duration  of  Future  Punishment.    8757-4495*. 

6.  Comparative  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the  Lost.    4496-4610. 

6.  Future  State  of  Infants.    4610^-4683. 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  Heretics,  generally.    4684-4647. 

8.  Future  State  of  certain  Noted  Individuals.    4648-4664. 


APPENDIX. 

L  Modern  "  Spibitualism"  ob  Spibitism  ;  Ghostb,  ETC.    4666-4705. 
IL  Nature,  Origin,  ahd  Destiny  of  thb  Sou  lb  of  Brutes.    4706-4894. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.  .    .    .    Astor  Library,  New  York. 

AB..    .    .    Library  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Boston. 

B.  .    .    .    Boston  Public  Library. 
EA. .    .    .    Boston  Athenaeum. 

TiL. .    .    .    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

BM. .    .    .    British  Museum,  London. 

D.    .    .    .    Library  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

/'....    Library  of  the  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge. 

G.    .    .    .    Collection  (on  sale)  of  William  Gowans,  85  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

(See  Preface,  p.  681.) 
H.    .    .    .    Library  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
MHS.  .    .    Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 
U.    .    .    .    Library  of  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  deposited  in  Tufts 

College,  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
ff.     .    .    .    Leaves, 
sh.   .    .    .    Sheet,  or  sheets. 
m.d.  ...    No  date, 
x.p. ...    No  place. 

-f     .    .    .    "  Pp.  460  +  "  means  460  pages  numbered,  with  others  not  numbered. 
()..."  Pp.  (12),  460"  means  12  pages  not  numbered,  and  460  numbered. 
(    ) .    .    .    "2d  ed.,  London,  llttf*)  1826/' —  Here  the  date  enclosed  is  that  of  the 

first  edition. 
(        )  .    .    "Gutaot,  Francois  (Pierre  Guillaume)."—  The  portion  of  the  full  name 

thus  enolosed  is  often  omitted. 
|      ...    Introduces  either  a  change  in  the  general  title,  or  some  specification, 

distinguishing  one  volume  from  another  of  the  same  work.     See 

Nos.  211, 1291, 1207,  etc.  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  other  signs  and  abbreviations  will  need  no  explanation. 
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/Vols.  —  8*6  also  Class  m.  Beet.  I-,  Sect.  II.  C— E,  and  Sect  m.  A.  Omtrdt  work*  on  psychology  aad 
anthropology  are  meetly  excluded  from  the  present  catalogue.  For  their  bibliography,  on*  may  consult 
Upeaiaa'a  BAKoiAcm  Rmlh  PkUo$opkim  (16*2),  Strnre  and  Kahle'a  Bibliotkeoa  Philosophic*  (1740), 
Brash  aad  Goisaler's  BSbliogr.  Mcutdbuck  der  philo*.  Littratur  der  Deutocktn  (1680),  Fortlage'a  SyHem  der 
Ptftkologie  (18S5).  I.  38-fi*,  C.  O.  A.  Freud*.  rTeyweiW,  etc.  Bd.  II.  (1800),  together  with  the  principal 
HlatoriM  of  Philosophy,  particularly  those  of  Buhle,  Tennemann,  aad  Blakey,  and  the  work*  of  Herricb, 
Grlsse,  aad  others,  deaeribed  at  the  beginning  of  Class  JJI. 


1.  Tertulllanus,  Q.  Septimlus  Florens,  fl. 
a.d.  200.  De  Anima  liber.  (Opera,  od.  Oeh- 
Icr,  II.  563-660.)    D. 

2.  Gregorlua  Thaumaturgu*,  or  KeocKta- 
ritnsir,  fl.  a.d.  264.  De  Anima  Disputatio,  ad 
Tatiannm.  Gr.&udLat.  (Opera,  Paris.  1622, 
f.»l.,  pp.  42-47.)    //. 

Cave  regards  this  treatise  as  spurious,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  later  age. 

3.  Greworlus  Njfuenu*,  fl.  a.d.  170.  Do 
Hominis  Opiflcio.  Or.  and  Lat.  ( Opera,  Paris. 
1*38,  fol.,  1.  44-138.)    J5T. 

4.  De  Anima.    Gr.nndLat.   {Ibid.  11.90- 

113.)    if. 

5.  Holler,  Ernst  Wilh.  Gresorii  Nyweni 
Doctrina  de  Hominis  Natura  illustravit  et 
eumOrigeiiianacomparavit  ...  .  Halle, 
1854,  8».  pp.  136.     F. 

6.  Bttarl©r,Joh.  Nep.  Die  Psychologic  de* 
belligen  GregoT  Ton  Nyssa.    Hysteniatisch 
dargeatelU  ...    .    Kegenaburg,  1857,  8*.  ! 
pp.  viii.,  136.    F.  | 

7.  H •mealva,  Bmetemu,  fl.  a.d.  S80?  . . .  De  I 
Natura  Hominis  Graeceet  Latin*.    ...   Denuo 
. . .  emendatitifl  edidit  et  AnitnadTereiones  ad- 
jedt  Christian.  Frlderic.Matthaei...  .   Hsiao 
If  agdeburgicae,  1802,  8*.  pp.  410, 128.    F. 

k. The  Natrre  of  Man  ...    .    Knglished  . . . 

by  Geo :  Wither.   Lond.  1686, 12*.  pp.  661  -f.  F. 

9.  Faostva.  Reientu,  fl.  a.d.  47).  De  Crea- 
taris,  quod  illls  inoorporei  nihil  inslt.  (In  J. 
J.  Gryn*?us's  Mmumenta  &  Patrum  Ortho- 
dMarapka,  Basil.  1669.  fol.,  II.  1624-16260  H. 
—  Abo  In  the  Max.  Bit*.  PWruia,  Tom.  Till. 
Answered  by  Cteodianes  Masaertne. 
10.  Cla«sjUa»miu  Masne)rtuaf  Bp.,  fl.  a.d. 
401.  Da  Statu  Animas  Lfbri  tret,  cum  Animad- 
*eral<mlbnsaBartbJletAiMlre«8chotti.   Ad- 


ditus  Gregoril  Thanmatnrgi  Liber  do  Anima  ad 
Tatlanum,  ut  et  incerti  PhTlosophi  Grwci  [Pscl- 
lus]  de  Anima  Opiniones,  Latine  per  J.  Tari- 
num  ...    .    Cygnow,  1055, 8«.    BM. 

This  treatise  or  Claudlanos  will  alto  be  found  In  the 

Ortkodoxtyrapka  of  Grynaus,  II.  1247-1303  (tf.),  mid 

in  tbe  BibUothKca  Patrum  of  La  Bigne,  GnJlandl.  etc. 

For  a  good  analysis  of  it,  see  Dnpln,  JVoeir.  Bibl.,  *"• 

cd.,  IV.  2X4-329. 

11.  Casslodorus,  Magnus  Aurelius,  fl.  a.d. 
614.    ...    De  Anima.    . . .    Phorcc,  1507,  4« 

Also  in  hi.  Opera,  Botom.  167*.  tol.,  II.  6:7-640.    H. 

12.  Alctttnus,  op  Flaccua  Albinos,  11.  a.d. 
780.  De  Anima?  Rat  lone  Liber.  (Opera,  cd. 
Froben,  1777,  fol.,  II.  14C-153.)    H. 

13.  Hincmarus,  Remmsi*,  fl.  a.d.  MS.  De 
dlversa  et  multiplici  Anima*  Rationc.  ( Optra, 
Lut.  Par.  1646,  fol.,  II.  104-121.)    H. 

14.  Alcheraa,  Ci$Urciensis,  fl.  a.d.  1160.  De 
Spiritu  et  Anima.  (In  Augustini  Optra,  ed. 
Paris,  alt.,  1836,  etc.  VI.  1137-1212.)    H. 

Ascribed  by  some,  withoat  good  reason,  to  Hugo  de 

Saneto  Victor*,  to  Isaac  of  Btella,  aud  eren  to  Antra*- 

tine.   Bee  Liebner's  Sugo  *o»  St.  Victor,  pp.  eSS-SOO. 

16.  Averroea  (corrupted  from  tbe  Arab.  Ibn 

Rothd),  fl.  a.d.  1160.    Tractates  de  Anlnitv 

Beatitndlne. — Epistola  de  Intellects.  (In  Vol. 

IX.  of  the  Jnntine  od.  of  Aristotle's  works  in 

Latin,  Venice,  1660-62,  fol.,  and  1562.  &•.— Al*o 

appended  to  "  Averrois  . . .  Dentructio  Deatruc- 

tionnm  Philosophise  Algaselis,"  Venice,  1627, 

fol.) 

The  oommeatarle*  «f  Arerree*  on  Aristotle  were  m 
famous  in  the  middle  egas  that  ther  gained  tor  him 
the  title  of  "  the  Son!  or  Aristotle."  and  "  lie  Com- 
mentator." Be  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Intel- 
leetnal  principle,  and  rejected  the  doctrino  of  Indi- 
▼Ideal  Immortality.  Bee  Bayle.  Bee  a1*o  R.  Benaa, 
Aearroes  M  rAeerroTsme,  Paris,  1861,  0*,  pp.  lia. 

ia.  jr. 

16.  Terntaa,  Nicoletns.     Contra  penrer- 
sam  Averrois  Opinionem  de  UnJUte  Intel- 
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lectin  et  de  Animse  Felicitate.    Venetils, 
1506,  fol. 

See  also  Ho.  18. 
17.  Albertas  Magnui,  Bp.,  1106-1280. . . .  De 
anima  libri  tree.    De  intellectu  et  lntelligibili 
libri  duo.    [Venice,  Nor.  7,  1494,1  fol.  17.  70. 
AIm  in  his  Optra,  Lrgdval,  lf&l,  fol.,  III.  1-189, 
and  V.  2S»-262.    JT. 

18. . . .  De  natura  et  immortalttate  anime 

cam  commento  compendioso.  [Nuremberg, 
1493,1  4».  ff.  82. 

Also  In  taU  Open,  V.  166-21T.  See  alio  iWd.  pp. 
218-^37,  "  De  vnltato  intelleetos  contra  Anerroem," 
or,  "  Llbellvs  contra  eoa  qvl  dicvnt,  qrod  post  senara- 
Uonetu  ex  omnibus  anlmabus  non  remand  nbl  Intel* 
leetus  mot  k  anima  vna."  These  treatises  form  a 
part  or  his  Parva  AatwaUa,  pabUahed  ia  Venice, 
1617,  fel. 

19.  Brutus,  Jacobus,  Novocxmentis.  Corona 
auroa  corruscantibos  gaaunie:  «%  preciosissi- 
misconsertamargaritiB  ....  [Tea»ce>Jatt.l5> 
1406,J4>.    (208  leaves.  39  lines  to  a  page.)  BL. 

TreaU  "De  laadlboe  liUerarum,"  "De  qufcdditatt 
anime  ratioaaus,"  etc. 

20.  Steuehns  (ItaL  Steueo),  Augustlnus, 
EuguhinuM.  De  recentioribus  Controversiis 
circa  Animam.    Tenet.  1604,  foi. 

21.  Vlvea,  Juan  Luis.  De  Anima  et  Vita  libri 
tres.    Lugduni  et  Basilea?,  1588,  4*. 

Also,  with  works  bj  other*  on  the  same  subject, 
Basilea,  1543,  W ;  Lugdonl,  1665,  «•;  Vitebergie.  166a, 
9>;  Tlgurl,  1663,  8». 

22.  Mclanchthon,  Philipp.  Comraentariu* 
de  Anima.    Vitebcrgie,  1540,  8».  (31  ah.) 

Numei-oui  later  edit  bus. 

23.  Ame  roach,  or  Amerpach,  Vitus.  De 
Anima  Libri  IV.    Argent.  lo42,  b°. 

24.  Fortius  {Ital.  Porftlo),  Simon.  Dc  hu- 
mana  Mente  Disputatio,     r  lorcntiw,  1651,  4*. 

25.  Neovilloeus,  Job.  De  Pulchritwltne 
Animi  Libri  V,  in  Epicure©*  et  Atheos  Homi- 
nee  hujue  Secull.    Parisiis,  1556, 8*.    BL. 

26.  'Wool tola,  John,  Bp.  A  Newe  Anatomic 
of  the  whole  Mun,  tx»  well  of  his  Bodie  nn  of 
his  Soule,  declaring  tin*  Condition  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  same  in  his  first  Creation,  Cor- 
ruption, Regeneration  and  Glorification.  Lon- 
don, 1576,  ©•. 

27.  I**  Prlmandaye,  Pierre  de.  Academic 
francoiKO  ...    .    Paris,  1577,  fol. 

28. Suite  de  l'Academie  francoise,  en  la- 

quelle  il  est  traicte  de  rhunime  ...  et  siugu- 
lierement  de  la  nature,  puissances,  ceuvres  et 
immortality  de  i'ame.    Pari*,  1580,  fol. 

Often  reprinted.   An  BuglUk  translation,  London. 
16*4,  4«,  and  other  edi. ;  German,  Mftmpelgord,  1308, 
fol.,-  Italian,  Venice,  1&95.  166a    "  Cct  ourrafe  . . . 
offre  oomme  le  tableau  de  1'itat  des  ooooaisKenoea 
phtlosophitj uei  et  phyatologlquos  a  la  fln  du  XVI* 
Steele.  "— Haag,  La  Franc*  proftanta,  VI.  328. 
29.  Crespet,  Pierre.    Discount  cutholiqnes  de 
l'origlne,  de  l'essence,  excellence.  An  et  Iniuior- 
taltte  de  Tame.    2  vol.  Paris,  1604,  8». 
SO.  Schelbler,  Christoph.     Collegium  psy- 
chologicum  ...    .   Oleosa*  IIoss.  1608,  8°.  BL. 
Other  edition.,  1614. 16%,  1664. 
31.  Bohme,   or  Belime,  Jacob.     Vierrig 
Fragen  von  der  Seclen  Urotand,  Essenz,  Weeen 
...    .    1620,4*. 

Also  ia  hi*  SammtUOf  rente.  1846,  8",  VI.  1- 
148.    J>.-A  French  translation,  Paris,  1W7,  #>. 

32. XL.  Qvestions  concerning  the  Soule. 

Propounded  by  Dr.  Balthasar  Walter,  and 
answered  by  Jacob  Bchmen.  , . .  London, 
1647,  4*.  pp.  155  +.     ff. 

Also  la  hi*  Works,  translated  l>y  Law,  Vol.  II.    A 
S3.  Bar  lee  lis,  Casp.    Du  admirandls  Animao 
humanae.    Venctiis,  1635,  4*.  pp.  23. 

34.  Buchanan,  David.  IUstoria  Animae  hu- 
manae.   Parisiis,  1636,  P«.     BL. 

35.  Descartes  (Lai.  Cart  est  as),  Rent. 
Meditation©*  de  Prima  Philoaopbia,  in  quibus 
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Del  Existentia  et  Aninue  Human*  Lmmor- 
talitaa  demonstratur.    Parisiis,  1641,  S». 

Ia  the  tlOe  of  sobteqaent  editions  ••  a  Carpet*  Dia- 
tinetio"  U  sabrtituted  for  <•  ISBmurtalitaa."  la  asoaa 
of  the  later  editions,  as  those  of  1064,  l«S*l  MBS,  there 
Is  aa  Appendix,  coataiulng  "  ObJeotioHae  Tina  is— 
Dootorum.  oasa  Res|Jonslooibas  Anthorls."    BL 

A  /Who*  translaUon.  rerised  bj  Descant*.  «sa» 
publ.  at  Parte  in  1647. 4«,  and  ha*  beta  often  ceaftnas*. 
It  Is  contained  in  Tomes  1.  and  XL  of  the  **  <Ss»rcti 
de  Descartes*'  edited  br  Cousin,  11  tew.  Parte.  1894- 
n.  6".  (ff.)  An  BngUsk  translation,  by  Wsa.  Xaty- 
neux,  London,  1660.  »*,  pp.  1&4.    F. 

36.  Difjbjr,  Sir  Kcnclm.  Observations  on  th«> 
22nd  btanza  in  the  9th  Canto  of  the  2nd  Boulc 
of  Spencers  Faery  Queen,  full  of  excellent  No- 
tion* concerning  the  Frame  of  Man  and  ht~ 
rationall  Soul.  . . .    London,  1644,  S».    BL. 

Also  In  Todd's  ed.«f  8peneert  Lonaos,  1«6S,  m.  IV. 
80-eV.    B. 

37.  Hooijhelsnide,  or  Ho4selaassme9  Cora. 

▼asa.  Oegitatiofiea,  qaibas  Dei  Kxisteatia. 
AntmsD  Spiritalitas,  et  poasibilia  cum  Carptn^ 
Unio  demonstrantur  ...  .  Amst.  1646,  l'i* 
—  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1676,  12».  (13  ah.) 

38.  Roy,  Hendrifc  van  (Lat.  Ilenricna  Re- 
fjluJi).    BrevU  Exnlicatio  Mentis  Huuihimp, 
give  Animsc  Katioualis.    [Against  Descartes 
Ultrajecti,  1647,  8*. 

39.  Frotnondust  Libert  us.  Philosophise 
'  Chrtaliaute  de  Anima  Libri  qvatvor.    Lovanii. 

1649, 4o.  (174  Bh.)    BM. 

40.  [Vausjhaii,  Thomas].  Airthroposophia 
Tbeomagica:  or,  A  Discourm  of  the  Nature  of 
Man  ami  hi*  State  after  Death  ...  .  By  Euspe- 
niu*  Ph Hale 0.1-8.     Lond.  1650,  sm.  &.    BL. 

A  German  translation,  1V04,  ff. 

41.  Andrew,  Tobias.  Brevis  Replicario  rvpn- 
sita  Brevi  Explication!  Mentis  llvmanse,  nve 
Aniiusei<ationali*D.  Uenrici  Rcgii  ...  .  I  In 
defence  of  Descartes.]  AniateUxuuni,  1653, 1>. 
pp.  320  +.     //, 

42.  Revlus,Jac.  Yvxo-^ojui^ta  contra  ToUam 
Androrc  Cartesii  Ilyperaspiaiem,  a  qno  Im- 
mortal itat  em  Auimorum  obscurari  et  Dei  Ve- 
racitatem  negari  arguit.    Lugd.  Bat.  1654, 12*. 

43.  Jenner,  Thomas.  A  Work  for  none  bat 
Angel*  aud  Men,  that  is,  to  lw  able  to  look  intc». 
and  to  know  oar  selves.  Or  a  Book  shewing 
what  the  Soule  is,  subsisting  and  having  iu 
Operations  without  the  Body  ...  .  London, 
lte,  4*.  pp.  39.     BM. 

At  p.  'J)  commences  "  What  Beaten  f*,  r!s4lea»d 
from  the  vulgar  mistakes  and  grosse  oonccivtayt  *r 
maUT.n  *c  Tbo  Oral  part  of  (his  nor*  «u«  cerstytea' 
by  the  sntbor,  and  published  aith  aeail;  the  »acwe 
title  as  that  girea  shove.  TM«  poetical  uact  esteuls 
to  64  psge«.    See  BtbL  Creacfftfsma,  Part  li.  p.  S3. 

44.  Zelsold,  Joh.  Liber  de  Anima.  Jens?. 
1650, f.  pp.524. 

45.  Hnndeshsviren,  Joh.  Christ oph.  DePln- 
ralitate  Animarum  realiter  et  secundum  Sob- 
stnntiam  in  Homine  distinctarnn.  Jen*. 
1662,  4*.  — Also  1675, 4». 

46. De  Unitate  et  IdentiUte  Animse.    Tite- 

bergs?,  1664,  4». 
47.  Frensel,  Sim.  Friedr.   Do  Anima  maxime 

rational!.    Vitebergae,  1669,  4*. 
48. Dissertatio  secunda,  pro  Anima?  noma- 

nre  Unitate  Rationes  producens.     Vitebergae. 

1663, 4». 

49.  Cordemoy,  Oeraud  de.  Le  disceme- 
ment  dn  curps  ct  de  lame,  en  six  diwovtrs .... 
Paris,  1666, 12».  — Also  1670,  £•,  and  1673. 1*. 

8ec  /  ktimI  du  SpnrtmaTntrJmt  1, 16*8.  —  A  Latin 
translation,  Geneva,  1679,  in. 

50.  IiaPorfre,  Louis  de.  Tre)t4dePespritde 
Hi  omine  ct  do  son  union  avec  le  ceorpa.    Pari*, 

1666,  4*. 

A  Latin  trsatlatloo.  last.  169,  ♦» ;  Breawa.  HTM. 
and  1701, 4»,  pp.  »S4. 
61.  FlaveljJohn.  UrwpL*n**yia.  ATreatk* 
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of  the  Soul  of  Mm.  London,  1671, 4*.  — Med., 
ibid.  1698, 4* ;  3d  ed.,  1701, 8* ;  another  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1824,  #\ 

Also  In  his  WortM,  Id  ad.,  1716,  M.,  L  894-640.    B. 

52.  Cud  worth,  Ralph.  The  true  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe  ...  .  London,  1078. 
fid.  pp.  899+.    H. 

Later  eds.  174S,  1810.  1887  (Andorer,  U.S.),  and, 
with  the  Tory  raluable  notes  and  dissertations  of 
Mask-elan  translated  bj  John  Harrison,  8  vol.,  Lon- 
don, 1836,  g».  Beit  ed.  of  Mosheka's  Latin  transla- 
tion. S  toL.  Leydea,  1778,  4*.  (H.)—  Tho  work  la  a 
storehouse  of  learninf  on  tho  ancient  opinions  eon- 
earning the nature,  origin,  preexistsnee,  transmlgra- 
Uoa  and  future  Mate  of  the  aoul. 

53.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Nature  of  Spirits, 
especially  Man's  Soul;  in  a  Collation  with  Dr. 
More.    1682,8*. 

54.  [Saunders,  R.].  A  View  of  the  Soul,  in 
several  Tract*.  The  First,  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties, . . .  the  Immor- 
tality and  Happiness  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  . . . 
The  Third  consists  of  several  Epistles  to  the 
Rev.  John  TUlotson,  D.D.  . . .  [on  the  same 
subject  1.  By  a  Person  of  Quality.  . . .  Lon- 
don, lflto,  fol.  pp.  (16),  134, 221).    BL.$  G. 

55.  Eaaaia  nouveaux  de  morale  de  1'JUne  do 
Thomme.    I.  Essal  par  M  . . .   Paris,  1680. 12*. 

See  Journal  des  ^mwu  for  Nor.  1686. 

56.  Moral  Essay  (A)  upon  the  Soul  of  Man. 
In  Three  Parts.  Done  out  of  French.  Lon- 
don. 1687, 8*.  pp.  (20),  447.   Q.  —  Ibid.  1690,  8*. 

This  \m  idenUoal  with  No.  70,  below.  Perhaps  it  Is 
a  translation  of  the  preceding. 

57.  Boerhaawa,  Herm.  Dissertatio  de  Dis- 
tlnctione  Mentis  a  Corpore.    Amst.  1688,  4*. 

58.  Feuerlein,  Job.  Conr.  Dissertatio  delm- 
materialttate  Mentis  humanae,  Immortalita- 
tls  ejusdem  Fundamento  demonstrativo  pene 
unico.    Altdorfli,  1600,  4*. 

59.  Bentlay,  Richard.  Matter  and  Motion 
cannot  Think:  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  A  Sermon 
preached  ...  April 4. 1602.  Being  the  Second 
of  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  Esquire.  ...  London,  1692,4*. pp. 
89.    H. 

«0.  [Lay-ton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Sermon  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
from  the  Faculties  of  tho  Soul  ....  By  way  of 
Refutation.    [London  ?  169*2  f  J  4*.  pp.  23.    H. 

61.  Bnrtlaogga,  Richard.  An  Essay  upon 
Reason,  and  ttie  Nature  of  Spirits.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1694,  8*.  pp.  280  +.    H. 

61  Sturm,  Leonh.  Christoph.  Dissertatio  de 
Immaterialitate  Mentis  humanae.  Llpsiae, 
1694. 

62*.  B.,  M.  A  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  of  Rational  and  Irrational  Souls.  Lon- 
don, 1695,4*.    BL.,BM. 

63.  Wldebnrg,  Heinr.  Disputatio  de  tribus 
Parti  bus  Hominis,  Corpore,  Anima  et  Spiritu. 
Vltebergss,  1695,  4*.  ff.  24. 

64.  If  anlowe,  Timothy.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  asserted,  and  practically  improved 
...  .  With  some  Reflections  on  a  pretended 
Refutation  [by  H.  Layton]  of  Mr.  Bently's  Ser- 
mon. ...    London,  1697,  8*.  pp.  164.   BM.t  G. 

6ft.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
short  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Man- 
love:  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
asserted  ....  [London  ?  1697 1]  4*.  pp.  128.  H. 

66.  Fardella,  Michel  Angelo.  Anfmic  hu- 
man** Natura  ab  Augustino  detecta  in  Llbris 
de  Qnantltate  Anlmse,  decimo  de  Trinitate  et 
de  AnlmsB  ImmorUlitate.  . . .  Onus  ad  Incor- 
poncam  et  lmmortalem  humanae  Animas  Indo- 
Mm,  Ratiooe  prstlucente  demons trondam.  Vo- 
netHs,  1696,  4*.—  Ibid.  1724,  fil.  pp.  388. 

67.  [Bmrtmofjfje,  Richard].  OftheSoulofthe 
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London, 


World;  and  of  Particular  Souls.  , 
1699,8*.  pp.  46.    H. 

68.  [Layton,  Henry].  An  Argument  concern- 
ing  the  Human  Souls  seperate  [tic]  Subsist- 
ance.    [London  ?  1699 1]  4*.  pp.  16.    H. 

In  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  Spir*  IU$piraMMt 
published  In  London,  1695,  8*. 

69.  Thomaslua,  Christian.  Vertnch  vom 
Wesen  dee  Geistes  ...  .  In  welchem  gezeigt 
wird,  dass  Licht  und  Luft  ein  geistiges  Wesen 
sey,  und  alle  Ktfrper  aus  Materie  und  Geist  be- 
stehen...  .  Halle,  1699,8*. pp.  190  +.  (14 sh.) 
—  Also  ibid.  1709,  8*. 

See  Tenoemann,  ffssdk.  dtr  FhUot.,  XI.  238-243. 

70.  B.,  C,  D.D.  A  Discovery  of  Divine  Mys- 
teries :  or  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Soul 
of  Man  ....  In  Three  Parts.  I.  Of  the  Pre- 
ference due  to  the  Soul  above  the  Body,  by 
Reason  of  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Nature 
...  .  III.  Concerning  our  Duties  of  Timo  and 
Eternity  ...  .  By  V.  B.  D.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.    London,  1700,  8*.  pp.  447  -f . 

The  running  title  is  "  A  Moral  Essay  upon  the 
Soul  or  Mao."  See  above,  No.  56.  Another  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 17«,  8*  (pp.  334  +i.  has  the  title:— -An  Essay 
upon  tho  Soul  of  Man,  Moral,  Natural,  and  Divine/' 
etc.    BA. 

71.  Roth,  Albr.  Christian.  Auszug  aus  Tho- 
masiu*  Versuch  vom  Wesen  des  Geistes,  mit 
Anmcrktingen.    Leipzig,  1700,  fc». 

This  is  probably  the  work  mentioned  by  Oeorgl 
(Europ.  Buchcr-Lcx.)  under  the  title  "Tnouasius 
Portentosus,"  containing  43  sheets. 

72.  [Camerarlns,  1.11ns].  Kurze  Anmerkun- 
gen  Uber  den  Versuch  [of  C.  ThoiuasluH]  vom 
Wesen  des  O eistes.  Tubingen,  1701, 8*.  pp.  85. 

73.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  Second  Thoughts 
concerning  Human  Hon],  demonstrating  the 
Notion  of  Human  Soul,  as  belie v'd  to  be  a 
Spiritual  and  Immortal  Substance,  united  to 
Human  Body,  to  bo  plain  Heathenish  Inven- 
tion, and  not  consonant  to  the  Principle*  of 
Philosophy,  Reason,  or  Religion  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1702.  S«.  pp.  458  -}- .    D. 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  is  signed  "  Estiblus  Psy- 
chalothcs."  —  •'  The  id.  Kdltlon  corrected  and  en- 
large." London.  1704, 8*.  pp.  314  [numbered  wrongly; 
there  are  4:16  page*  numbered,  nnd  10  leaves  not  num- 
bered]. If.  In  tbii  ed.  the  title  teads  "  JmmaUrioi 
Substance"  instead  of  "  Immortal  Substance,"  and 
varies  rroni  the  flrst  in  some  other  respects. 

74.  THole,  Matthew].  An  Antidote  against  In- 
fidelity. In  Answer  to  a  Book,  entitled,  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul  ....  With 
a  Full  and  Clear  Proof  of  the  Soul's  Immor- 
tality. By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   London,  1702, 8*. 

75.  Turner,  John.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Separate  Existuncc  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  from  a  Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts 
...    .    London,  1702,  4*.  pp.  64.    BM. 

76.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Existence  of  the  Soul,  from  a  late  Author's 
Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner  ...  . 
[London,  1702  fj  4*.  pp.  55.    H. 

77.  Vlndlclse  Mentis.  An  Essay  of  the  Being 
and  Nature  of  Mind:  ...  clearing  all  Doubts 
. . .  concerning  the  Life  and  Immortality  of  our 
Souls London,  1702, 8*.  pp.  xii.,  181.  BM. 

78.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Truatfoo  intituled Vindiche Mentis.  ...  (Lon- 
don, 1703,]  4*.  pp.  88.    H. 

79.  KeacH,  Benjamin.  The  French  Impostour 
Det  ected.  Or,  Zach.  Housel  try od  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  cast.  Wherein,  also,  the  Errors  of 
Dr.  Coward  (in  his  late  Book  called  Second 
Thoughts)  are  laid  open.  Shewing  what  Canse 
be  hath  to  think  again.  And  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  fully  evinced.  In  y*  Form  of  a 
Tryal.    Med.    London,  170S,  12*. 

See  Ckrirtia*  Befwrwur  lor  Feb.  ISM;  L  W,  100. 
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79*.  Pb.ylopnyeb.ea,  Alethius, 
vvxoAoyui;  or  Serious  Thought*  on  Second 
Thought*.  ...  Written  in  Opposition  to  a  late 
Heretical,  Erroneous,  and  Damnable  Book,  let 
forth  by  Dr.  William  Coward.  ...  London, 
m.d.  8».  IT.  24,  pp.  142.    G. 

80.  JXayton,  Henry].  Arguments  and  Re- 
plies, in  a  Dispute  concerning  the  Nature  of 
the  Humane  Soul.  We.  Whether  the  same  be 
Immaterial,  separately  subsisting,  and  Intel- 
ligent ;  or  be  Material,  Unintelligent,  and  £x- 
tinguishablc  at  the  Death  of  tho  Person.  Lon- 
don, 1701, 4fi.  pp.  112.    H. 

8L  [IHkawell,  Henry.  Letter  concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  against  Mr.  Henry 
Lnyton's  Hypothesis.]  (In  Layton's  Argur 
inenU  and  Replies,  1708,  4<\  pp.  36-47.)    H. 

82.  BTIebolls,  William,  D.D.  A  Conference 
with  a  Theist.  Being  a  Proof  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Sonl.  Wherein  is  contained  an 
Answer  to  tho  Objections  made  against  that 
Christian  Doctrine  in  a  Book  intituled,  Second 
Thoughts  concerning  Humane  Soul,  Ac.  Part 
V.    London.  1703,  *>.  pp.  248  +.    H. 

Parti  I.-IV.  of  the  "  Conference  with  a  Thetat" 
(treating  of  other  topics )  were  published  M9S-9B. 

83.  fLayton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  Dr. 
Ntcholls's  Book,  intituled,  A  Conference  with 
a  Theist  ...    .   [London,  1703,]  4».  pp.  124.  H. 

84.  Brought  on,  John.  Psychologist  or,  An 
Account  of  tlii'  Nature  of  the  Rational  Soul.  In 
Two  Parts.  Tlio  First,  being  an  Essay  towards 
establishing  tho  receiv'd  Doctrine,  of  an  Im- 
material and  consequently  Immortal  8ub- 
stanco,  united  to  Human  Body  ...  .  The 
Second,  a  Vindication  of  that  ...  Doctrine, 
against  a  late  Book,  call'd,  Second  Thoughts 
....    London,  1703,  S».  pp.  418  +.    BL.,  G. 

16.  [Layton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  Jntit'led  Psychologia  ...  .  Written 
by  John  Broughton,  M.A.  ...  [London,  1703,] 
4«.  pp.  132,  52.    H. 

88.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  Farther 
Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  De- 
fence of  Second  Thoughts ;  wherein  the  Weak 
Efforts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Turner,  and  other 
loss  Significant  Writers  arc  occasionally  an- 
swer'd.  ...    London,  1703,  8*.  pp.  165  +•    H- 

87.  Turner,  John.  A  Farther  Vindication 
of  the  Soul's  Separate  Existence,  and  Immor- 
tality;   in  Answer   to   Dr.  C 's  Farther 

Thoughts  ...    .    London,  1703, *>.    BL. 

88.  Smith,  Lawrence,  LL.D.  The  Evidence 
of  Things  not  Seen;  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Human  8oul,  proved  from  Scripture  and 
Reason,  in  two  Discourses.  Wherein  are  con- 
tained some  Remarks  on  Two  Books  [viz. 
Coward's  "  Second,"  and  "  Farther  Thoughts"] 
...  together  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Opinion  of  a  Middle  Place  of  Residence,  Ac. 
3d  ed.    London,  (1701  ?  '03,)  1706,  8*. 

89.  [Gregory,  F.1.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  some 
Passages  concerning  it  in  tho  Writings  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  and  Mr.  Collier,  occasioned  by  a  Book 
entitled  Second  Thoughts.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.    London,  1704, 4*. 

90.  [Coward,  William,  M.DX  The  Grand 
Essay :  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reason,  and  Re- 
ligion, against  Impostures  of  Philosophy  prov- 
ing ...  1.  That  the  Existence  of  any  Imma- 
terial Substance  is  . . .  Impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived. 2.  That  all  Matter  has  originally 
created  in  it,  a  Principle  of  . . .  Self-Morlon. 
3.  That  Matter  and  Motion  must  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Thought  in  Men  and  Brutes.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Brief  Answer  to  Mr.  Brough- 
ton's  Psycholo.  *e.  By,  W.  C.  M.D.  CM.  L.C. 
. . .    London,  1704, 8».  pp.  248  [2891  +.    H. 

The  "Beeoad  Thought*"  and  the  "  (fraud  Easaj" 
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were  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  burnt  fee  the  eaa>- 
n>on  hangman.    The  mull  »m  th«  lminedi»Mj>ea- 
lkation  of  a  second  edition  of  the  former. 
90*.  Reeves,  William.    A  Sermon  concern- 
ing the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Sonl. 
London,  1704, 4*. 

90*.  Doctor  ell,  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Dis- 
course, etc.  1700. 

For  taU  famous  work  and  the  eontreverer  excited 
by  it,  aoe  Ko.  2114,  eteeqq. 

91.  [Lay ton,  Henry].  A  Search  after  Souls: 
or,  The  Immortality  of  a  Ilumane  Soul,  theo- 
logically, philosophically,  and  rationally  con- 
sidered. With  the  Opinions  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth.  ... 
2  vol.    [London,]  176NB,  4».  pp.  278, 188.    H. 

92.  Oldfleld,  F.  Mille  Testes;  against  Athe- 
ists, Dotsts,  and  Scepticks,  testifying  ...  . 
IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  V.  Aa 
Enquiry  into  the  Tenets  of  the  Soul-eleeper 
[W.  Coward],  in  his  Book  of  Second  and 
farther  Thoughts.    London,  1700,  8*. 

93.  [Coward,  William,  M.D.].  The  Just 
Scrutiny:  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the 
Modern  Notions  of  the  Soul.  1.  Consider  <1 
as  Breath  of  Life,  or  a  Power  (not  Immaterial 
Substance)  united  to  Body,  according  to  the 
H.  Scriptures.  11.  As  a  Principle  naturally 
Mortal,  but  immortalix'd  by  its  Union  with 
the  Baptismal  Spirit,  according  to  Platonheme 
lately  ChrtetianiVd  [by  H.  DodwellJ.  With  a 
Comparative  Disquisition  between  the  S«t  ip- 
tural  and  Philosophic  State  of  the  Dead  ...  . 
By  W.  C.  M.D.  . . .  London,  [1706,  or  later.  i 
8*.  pp.  221.    ff. 

94.  Bayly,  BenJ.  Of  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  from  the  Kod\ 
...  .  In  a  Letter  to  To  •**.  [1707  fl  (In-tOJ- 
lection  qf  teveral  Pieces  qf  Mr.  Je*n  Tofcxaef, 
etc  Lond.  1728,  8»,  II.  1-28.)    H. 

96.  Schramm,  Jonas  Conr.  Exercitatioqna 
naturalis  Animae  humanac  Immortalitas  con- 
tra novas  quoruudam  Opiniones  vindicator. 
Ilelmst.  1707, 4».  pp.  70. 

9C.  [Witty,  John].  The  First  Principles!  of 
Modern  Deism  confuted.  In  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Immateriality,  Natural  Eternity,  and 
Immortality  of  Thinking  Substances  in  gene- 
ral; and  in  particular  of  Human  Souls.  ... 
London,  1707,  8*.  pp.  xxL,  3ul  +.    BL^  G. 

97.  [Wagner,  Gabriel].  Realis  de  Vienna 
Priifung  aes  Versuchs  vora  Wesen  des  Geisten 
den  Chr.  Thomaslus  . . .  1(190  an  Tag  gegebrn. 
n.p.  1707,  8".  pp.  80. 

98.  [Lance,  Joachim].  Jucnndi  de  laWvflMts 
freye  Gedanken  von  Realis  de  Vienna  1 1  »fuug 
des  Versuchs  vom  Wesen  des  Qeistes  .... 
H  p.  1700,  8».— 2«  Aufl.,  1710,  8*. 

99.  StaaUtopf,  Jac.  PlaciU  phtlosophka 
Quilielmi  Cowardi.    Oryph  1708,  4*. 

99».  Berkeley*  George,  Bp.  Three  Dialogues, 
the  Design  of  which  is  plaiuly  to  demonstrate 
the  Reality  and  Perfection  of  Unman  Know- 
ledge, the  Incorporeal  Nature  of  the  Sonl,  and 
the  Immediate  Providence  of  a  Deity,  in  Op- 
position to  Sceptics  and  Atheists.  Londoo, 
171ft»9». 

100.  Dltton,  Humphry.  The  State  of  the  Case 
about  Matter's  Thinking.    London,  171S,  8*. 

101.  [Bneher,  ,  and  Roaenel,   Joh. 

Rapt.?]  Zweyer  guter  Freunde  vcrtrauter 
Brieff-Wechsel  vom  Wesen  der  fceole.  lias*. 
(17!!,)  1721,  8».  pp.  94. 

Bdeehel  la  the  anther  of  the  ssnmn*  Letter  In  the 
vetnme,  aotording  to  BdoMmnn  and  Jactwr. 

102.  [ ].     The  taw.    Saramt  dm  Editoris 

Vorrede  und  den  Autoris  wnhrer  Erklarnng. 
wlo  auch  anderweitirer  Unten«nchnng  dr* 
Woscns  dor  Secle  und  des  Gristes.  [4th  ed.] 
Amsterdam,  1723,  8».  pp.  138. 

Maintain*  that  the  sou  to  an  a 
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Soete  bars  Merited  the*  Lcttan  to  a  Dr.  (Job,  Canp.f ) 
Weatphal,  aud  Joh.  Hen.  HocbeUen.  See  Jf\l»u», 
ML  Amon.  No.  WTO,  nod  Adclnug's  Suppl.  to  Jocber. 

103.  Bnddeng)  J  oh.  Franx.  Prograiuma  de 
Arabicoruin  Uneresi.  [In  opposition  to  Bn- 
chcr.l    Jenae,  1713,  8». 

Also  In  bl«  Jfi«xL  barm,  17CT.  4»,  I.  W)-54».    <  J7. ) 
Gamp.  Knscb.  HM.  Jferfa.  XL  37. 
103*.  BEfiller,  Gottfried  Polycarp.    De  Mente 
Substantia  a  Corporc   essentlaliter   diversa. 
[Disp.  I,  II.]    Lipsiae,  1714,  4».  pp.  32. 

104.  Klewleh,  Job. Herm.  von.  ...  Recen- 
tiores  de  Aulma  Controversial  ...  .  [Rttp. 
Christian  Kranse.l  Vitenibergae,  1717,  4».  pp. 
78.    H. 

Against  Euofacr  and  Stoaeh. 
106.  Olpe,  Joh.  Hcinr.    Dissertatio  do  Iminor- 
talitato  Animae  rational!*,  Mechnnicis  oppo- 
aita.    Jcuae,  1717,  *>.  pp.  46. 

106.  Grove,  Heury.  An  Essay  towards  a  De- 
monstration of  the  Soul's  Immateriality.  . . . 
London,  1718,  8*. 

107.  ItOteher,  Martin  Gotthel£  Animam  Cro- 
atia rebus aliis  false  ct  [ant? J  vers  ailsrriptam 
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Fleming'*  Survey,  Ac.  In  which  are  consi- 
dered [divers  other  subjects,  and]  . . .  the 
Foundation  of  Immortality.  London,  1769, 
8-.  pp.  115.    H. 

175.  Fleming,  Caleb  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
scious Scheme,  against  that  of  the  MortalUt. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Packard's  Observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  Wherein 
an  Immediate  Ke.snrrectl»n  of  the  Just,  is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1759, 6».  pp.  72  +.    H. 

176.  [Cower,  Gabriel  Francois].  Lettre  an  R. 
P.  Berthier,  sur  le  materialisme.  Geneve 
[Paris],  1739,  12*.  pr».  77.. 

Sea  Peigaoc,  Wet.  4m  «m 

m. 

177.  [Dufdur,  ,  the  Abbi).    L'ame,  ou  le 

systeuiu  dos  material  frtc*,  soumis  aux  seules 
lumteres  de  In  raison,  par  M .  l'abbe  *  *  *.  Lau- 
sanne [Aviguon],  1730, 12*. 

178.  Essay  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free-Agency  of  tho  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets ;  one  intitled,  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Unman  Actions,  Ac.  supposed  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel  Strntt.  And  the  other 
Intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Daman  Liberty :  supposed  to  have  been  wrote 
by  Anthony  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8*. 
pp.  xvl.,130.    H. 

179.  MonlffU*,  Pietro  Tom.  Vine    La  mint* 
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uinnna  spirito  immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
saute.    2  torn.  Padova,  1700,  8°. 
17(K  _  Oaservasioni  critico-ftlosoflche  contro 
4  materialistl.    Lucca,  1760,  8*. 

180.  BlophlltaS,  pseudoru  Zwet  Gesprache 
vou  der  Unsterbnchkeit  der  menschlicheu 
Seelo  awischen  einem  Offlcier,  der  ein  Mate- 
rialist ist,  nnd  awischen  einem  Bauer,  von 
Biophllo.    n.p.  1761,  8*.  pp.  82. 

181.  Marataller,  G.  (J.?)  a  Gedanken  von 
dor  Unsterblichkelt  der  menschllchen  Seele, 
den  materialistischen  Philosophen  entgegen- 
go*ot*t.    Quedlinburg,  1761,  o°.  pp.  30. 

182.  Simon)  Jordan.  Widerlegung  des  Mate- 
rialismus.    Wurzburg.1761,  fc°.    'JO  or. 

Also  with  tb«  title;— ••UrtiMll  bber  die  Seetenleire 
elolger  Aerite,"  ete. 

183.  [Plchon,  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abbi].  Car- 
tel aux  phUoaophes  4  quatre  patten,  ou  1'Im- 
materialisme  oppose  an  materialisme.  Bru- 
xelles  et  Paris,  1763,  8*. 

1S4.  Lang  ton,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  tho  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  Oxford, 
1764.  8°.  3*.  6d. 

Viral  publ.  anoDTUouftlr  at  Dublin,  1TM  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1758  (Month.  Her.).  8*.—  "A  farrago  or  atale  sod 
trite  arguments. "— Monthly  Rtv. 

185.  Einstnsrer  von  Elnxing,  Job.  Mart. 
Maximilian.  Gedanken  vom  geistigun  Wesen 
der  mcuKchlichen  Seele  ...  .  MUuchen,  1766, 
4*.  pp.  48. 

186.  Ploueqnet,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tnra Ilominis  anto  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 

j      Tublngae,  1766,  4». 

1  187.  Bronghton,  Thoinas.  A  Defence  of 
the  commonly-received  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
Soul,  as  an  iiutuaterial  and  naturally-immortal 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  Writers:  including  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrino  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
ntortnlity,  and  of  the  Necessity  and  Extent 
of   the    Christian   Redemption.  ...     Bristol, 

;      1766,  8«.  pp.  174.    /f. 

1  1S8.  Warning  (A)  against  Popish  Doctrines: 

1      or,  Observations  on  tho    Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 

!  Bronghton's  Defence  of  an  Inherent  Immor- 
tality in  Man;  shewing  it  to  bo  a  Doctrino  of 

I      human  Invention  ....   London,  1767, 8*.  1«.  6d. 

i  189.  Cartler,  Galtus.  Anniiae  seu  Mentis 
h immune  Spiritualitas  et  Immortalitas  ad- 
versus  nostrae  Aotatls  Philosopbos,  Materi- 
al i.ntas  dictos,  physicis  Argnuientis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Yind.  1768, 8«.  pp.  93. 

190.  Schwab*  Job.  Anima  spirituals  ac 
immortalis  ex  sanforis  Philosophise  Princl- 
plis  contra  Kpicureos  et  Materialiatas  aliosque 
Keculi  uostri  Pseudo-Phi losophos  propugnata. 
Kastadii,  1768,  8-.  pp.  139. 

190».  Smith,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Natnre  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nervous  Diseases.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1768,  8».  pp.  vi.,  302.    G. 

191.  [Holbach,  Paul  Henri  Tfeftry,  Baron 
d'j.  Le  systeme  de  la  nature  ...  par  M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...    .2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 

mo,  so. 

Numeroaa  edf. ;  see  Querard.  A  Gtrma*  transla- 
tion, 1  Theile,  Praakf.  und  Lei  pi.  1783,  6*,  etc. ',  Knjj- 
IUh.  4  vol..  London,  17M.  8»:  *  vol.,  New  York,  1838, 
8°;  4Mm<i*.  4  vol.,  Paris,  18." :,  lfi*. 

192.  [Duval,  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  le  livre 
intitul6:  Le  systeme  do  la  natnre.  Paris, 
1770, 12». 

193.  Tollncr,  Job.  Gottlieb.    Beweis  fUr  die 
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Immaterialitat  der  menschlichen  Seel©  ans 
der  Immaterialitat  Gottea.  (In  his  Kurte 
vermuchtc  AufaUUe,  2*  Saniml.,  Frankf.  a.  d. 
Oder,  1770,  8»7) 

194.  Snifter,  Joh.  Geo.  Observations  sur  quel- 
que*  proprietes  de  Tame  coniparees  a  celles 
do  la  inatiere :  pour  servir  a  l'exanien  du  urn- 
terialfsme.  (Noureaux  M6m.  d*  V  Amd.  Roy. 
de*  Science*,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1771,  pp.  390- 
410 :  and  for  1777,  pp.  331,  332.)    //. 

A  German  traaalatlob  ia  ait  Ytrmitcktt  Sehri/ten, 
Thcil  H. 

195.  Berjrler,  Nicolas  Sylvestre.  Exanien  du 
ninterialisme,  mi  Kefutntion  du  Systeme  de  la 
nature  ....    2  vol.  Paris,  1771,  12*. 

A  German  traunlatloa,  Bamberg,  1788. 

196.  Cast  lUon  ( rial.  Salve  mini  da  Cai- 
tlgllone,  Lut.  Castilltoneus),  Jean 
(Francois  Mauro  Melchlor)  de.  Observations 
sur  le  Hvre  intitul6  Systeme  do  la  nutnre. 
Par  M.  J.  dc  Castillon  ...    .    Berlin,  1771, 8°. 

137.  Holland.  Georg  Jonathan,  Baron  von. 
Keflex  ions  phikMophiqties  sur  le  Systeme  de 
la  nature.  2»  6d.,  revue  ...  et  augmented. 
(1772,)  Xeufchitel,  1775,  8». 

A  German  translation,  Berne,  177?. 

11)8.  [Rochefort,  Guillaunie  Dubois  del. 
Pension  diverges  contro  le  systeme  des  mate- 
rial in  tes,  a  roccasion  d'un  ecrit  Intitule :  Sys- 
teme de  la  nature.  Paris,  1771, 12°, 
100.  Helvetia*,  Claude  Ad rien.  Levraisens 
du  SvHteme  do  l:i  nature.  Ouvrage  posthunie. 
Londres,  1774,  b«\  pp.  90. 

"  Cet  ouvrape  pasae  pour  ctre  un  ecrit  pceudo- 
ny  me .' "— Qn/rurd. 

200.  Hrnning»,  Justus  Christian.  Gcschichte 
von  den  Seelen  der  Menschen  und  Tliiere. 
Pragmatisch  entworfen.  Halle,  1774,  8*.  pp. 
54,522  -f- 

201.  Holtlnger,Joh.  Jac.,  the  elder.  De  non- 
nullorum  In  oppugnanda  Religion e  Ineptiis 
ac  malis  Artibus,  maxinie  in  Francogalli  cu- 
Jusdam  Libro  qui  Syntematis  Naturae  Nomine 
fertur,  consplcuis  Libri  duo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1774, 
8«.  (8  sh.) 

202.  [Hnpel,  August  Wilh.].  Anmcrkungen 
mid  Zweifel  fiber  die  gcwtihnlichcn  Lehrsatze 
vom  Wesen  der  menschlichen  nnd  thlcrischon 
Seele.     Biga,  1774,  8*.  ])p.  376. 

See  Gotting.  Anztigen,  177S,  pp.  212-216.    B. 

203.  Pinto,  Isaac  de.  Precis  des  arguments 
contre  les  material i*tes,  avec  de  nouvelles  re- 
flexions sur  la  nature  de  nos  conuoissances, 
rexisteuce  de  Dieu,  l'iintnatlrialite  et  1'lin- 
mortalitl  de  Time.  2*  6d.,  augmented  ...  . 
La  Haye.  (1774,)  1777  [1770?],  8*.  pp.  160. 

"  The  best  part  of  th«  work  I*  gathered  from  Ber> 
fier  and  Caatfllon.n— Brttnh.  —  A  Dutch  translation, 
Hoorn,  1775;  German  (poor),  Frankfurt,  1770 ;  another, 
from  the  2d  edM  with  notes,  by  J.  C.  E.  lfOjaler, 
Uslawt&dt,  1778. 

204.  Tralles,  Balthas.  Lndw.  De  Animae 
ExfstentJa  Immaterialitate  et  Immortalitate 
Cogitata.    Vratlslaviae,  1774,  8*.  pp.  186. 

205.  — —  Qedanken  liber  das  Daseyn,  die  Im- 
materialitat  und  Unsterblichkeit  der  mensch- 
liohen  Seele,  in  finer  freyen  Uebersetzung  aus 
dem  Latcinischen.    Breslau,  1776,  8°.  pp.  232. 

206.  Meinera,  Christoph.  Abhandlung  liber 
die  Natur  der  Seele,  eino  Platoniache  AUegorie. 
(In  his  VermiscMf  philo*.  Schriften,  Leipz. 
1775,  etc.  8*,  1. 120,  ff.) 

207.  [Berlngton,  Joseph].  Letters  on  Ma- 
terialism and  Hartley's  Theory  of tho  Human 
Mind,  addressed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  F.iL8.  Lon- 
don, 177(1,  8».  3*. 

Sea  Monthly  Ret.  LVI.  81-88.    B. 

208.  Kemme,  Joh.  Christian.  Beurtheilung 
eines  Beweises  filr  die  Immaterial itat  der 
Seele  aus  der  Medina.   IMU\  1770,  F«.  pp  1)0. 

In  opposltloa  to  Trail**.    Conip.  No.  114. 
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309.  [Fmllettf,  Tom.  Vinci.    Diseorso  fiJoao- 

nco  tm  1  historia  naturale  aeU'anima  umnna 
Roma,  1777, 8».  pp.  128. 

210.  Oesfeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Die  Lahrea 
von  der  Immaterial  itat,  Freyheit  nnd  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  erwiesen,  nnd 
wider  die  neuesten  Bin  wttrfc  vertheidigt  .... 
Chemnitz,  1777, 8*.  pp.  111. 

210*.  PsychoIogtscheTersuche.  Frank-fart 
und  Leipsig,  1777,  8*.  (17*  *n.) 

"  Maintain*  that  the  seal  may  be  material  aad  yet 
Immortal.  "—BreUch. 

211.  Priestley,  Joseph.  Disquisitions  relat- 
ing to  Matter  and  Spirit  To  which  ia  added 
tho  History  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Nature  of  Matter;  with  its  Influence  on 
Christianity  ...  .  Vol.  I.  The  2d  Ed.,  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  |  The  Doctrine  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  illustrated;  being  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Disquisitions  ...  .  To  which  ia 
added,  An  Answer  to  several  Persons  who 
have  controverted  the  Principles  of  it. .. .  Vol. 
II.  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  2  vol.  (1st  ed..  Loud. 
1777,)  Birmingham,  1782,  8*.    H. 

212. .    A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines 

of  Materialism,  and  Philosophical  Necessity, 
in  a  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Price,  and 
Dr.  Priestley.  To  which  are  added,  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  An  Introduction  . . .  and  Letters  to 
several  Writers  who  have  animadverted  on 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit, 
or  his  Treatisoon  Necessity.  ...  London,  17?$» 
8*.  l>p.  xliv.,  428  +.    U. 

Supplementary  to  the  XHieufsfneaa,  witb  aa  fades 
to  the  three  volumes. 

212*.  Benson,  Joseph.  Remarks  on  Dr.  J. 
Priestley'*  System  of  Materialism  and  Neces- 
sity.   Hull,  n.d.  1177-?]  8*. 

213.  [CauMeld, ].  An  Essay  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Snul,  and 
its  Instinctive  Sense  of  Good  and  Evil  ...  . 
With  an  Appendix,  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  in  Proof  of  a  Par- 
ticular ...  Providence,  ...  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  ...  under  the  Signature  of  A 
Christian.  ...  London,  1778, 8». pp. iv., 466.  M. 

214.  Trallea,  Balthas.  Lndw.  Deutticbe  und 
Uberseugeude  Vorstellung,  dass  der  fur  daa 
Daseyu  und  die  Immaterialitat  der  mensch- 
lichen Seele  aus  der  Medixin  ...  hergenom- 
mene  Beweis  hochst  riehtig  nnd  rultig  aey. 
Breslau,  1778,  8*.  pp.  144. 

215.  Whitehead,  John.  Materialism  phi- 
losophically examined  . . . ;  in  Answer  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit. 
. . .    London,  1778,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  178  + .    G. 

216.  Berlmfrton,  Joseph.  Immaterinliam  de- 
lineated; or,  A  View  of  the  First  Principles 
of  Things.    London,  1779, 8".  5s. 

217.  Philalethea  Rnstlcans,  pteudon. 
Reflections  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialiiu, 
and  the  Application  of  that  Doctrine  to  the 
Pre-existence  of  Christ:  addressed  to  Dr. 
Priestley  ...    .    London,  llTt,  12»  St. 

218.  Blcatnell*  Alex.  The  Putrid  Soul:  a 
Poetical  Epistle  to  Joseph  Priestley  ...  on 
his  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit. 
. . .    London,  1780,  4°.  U  6rf. 

219.  Dawes,  Matthew.  Philosophical  Con- 
siderations, or  a  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Merits 
of  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Dr.  Price,  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  Philoso- 
phical Necessity  ...  .   London,  1780,  8*.  U.6dL 

220.  miscellaneous  Observations  on  some 
Points  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Mate- 
rialists and  their  Opponents.  London,  f78Qt 
8Mf.6rf. 
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221.  Blight  gketeh  (A)  of  the  Controversy 
between  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Opponent*,  on 
the  Subject  of  hij  Disquialtiona  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  ...    London,  1780,  8*.  1*. 

See  JfofUfUg  Bee.  LIU.  W8,  234. 

222.  Gardlnl,  Antommaria.  L'anlma  umana 
e  sim  proprieta,  dedotte  da'  soli  principj  di 
regions.    Padova,  1781,  *.  65  frqf. 

223.  aiflbrd,  Richard.  Ontlineaof  an  Answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  Disquisitions  relating  to 
Matter  and  Spirit.     London,  1781,  8».  2s.  «. 

22k  Rotherant,  John.  An  Eaaay  on  the 
Distinction  between  the  Bool  and  Body  of 
Man.    Newcastle,  1781,  8».  U 

225.  Going,  Joh.  Frana.  Dissertatlo  inaugu- 
ralis,  in  qua  Argumeuta  pro  Dei  Existontla 
et  Nature  Animae  Immaterial!  . . .  exponun- 
tur  ...    .    Marburgi,  1782,  *>.  %gr. 

225*.  B.,  L.    Brevlssimo  saggio  delta  immate- 

riallta  e  della  prestanaa  deiranima  umana. 

pp.  14.    (In  Cafogiera's  Nuova  Kaocolta,  etc. 

Torn.  XXXVIII.,  Ven.  1781, 13>.)    JBL 
By  the  Couot  Lodovloo  Boxbierir 
226*. Conferma  e  illuatraaione  del  saggio 

precedents   pp.  22.    (JbicL)    B, 

226.  Frolleh,  Wolfg.  Philoaophiache  Gedan- 
ken  liber  die  Kbrper-  und  Geiateanatur,  sou- 
derheitlich  dea  Menachen,  aammt  einem  An- 
hange  Ton  dcr  thieriachen  Natur.  lngolst. 
175V,  9».  pp.  320. 

la  opposition  to  materialism.  See  Hertich,  ArUose, 
etc  pp.  :7,  tt. 

227.  Ormerod,  Richard.  Remarks  on  Priest- 
ley's Disuuisituns  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lon- 
don, 1780,  8°.  1«.  Cd. 

227*.  Walters,  John.  An  Ode  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  occasioned  by  the  Opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Priestley.    Wrexham,  1786,  8°. 

228.  Versiaeh  liber  Gott,  die  Welt  und  die 
menschliche  Seele.   Durcb  die  gcgenwartigen 

Cllosophischen  Streltigkeitcn  veranlasst. 
rlin  und  Stettin,  1788,  8*.  pp.  424. 
223.  Cooper,  Thomas.  Sketch  of  the  Con- 
troversy on  Materialism.  (In  his  Tracts,  etc. 
1789,  8%  Vol.  I.) 
233.  Holmes,  Edward.  An  Attempt  to  prove 
the  Materiality  of  the  Soul,  by  Reason  and 
Scripture.  With  an  Appendix,  shewing  the 
Influence  of  this  Opinion  upon  the  Faith  and 
Practice  of  Christians.  ...  Nowcastle,  1789, 
8*.  pp.  96.     G. 

Bee  JfoatMy  Met.,  X.  S.,  II.  382-387. 
230*.  Hulshofl^  Allard.  Over  do  onstoffclljk- 
heidder  menachelijke  siel.  [With  other  essays 
on  the  same  subject  by  J.  Rochnesen,  II.  van 
Voorst,  and  an  anonymous  writer.]  (Ver- 
handdingm  van  Teller's  Qodgtltrrd  Oenoot- 
tchap,  Haarlem,  1790,  4-.  10-  Deel.)  JL  1.00. 
See  MmHJU*  M**.,  V.  8.,  III.  481-405. 

231.  Plainer,  Ernst.  De  Natura  Animi  quoad 
Psychoiogiam.  [Progr.J  Lipaiae,  1790,  4*. 

232.  Afabry,  Jean  Bapt.  Questions  aux  phl- 
loaophesdu  Jour  sur  rime  et  la  matisre.  Paris, 
1791,  8«. 

233.  Behaumann.  Joh.  Christian  Gottlieb. 
Psyche,  oder  Unterhaltungen  tlber  die  Scale. 
2  Theile.    Halle,  1791,  8*.  1  (A.  tgr. 

234.  Leldenfroet,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Coufessio, 
quid  putet  per  Kxperientiam  didlcisse  de 
3tente  humane.    Duisbiirgi,  1792,  8°.  pp.  900. 

A  Otrmmn  tnuwhulon,  ibid.  1194,  8°.    See  Xenial* 
la,  N.  B.,  XII.  481-484. 

236.  Blms,  R.  C.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  Man,  comprehending  an 
Answer  to  the  ...  Question  ...  "Are  there 
any  Satisfactory  Proof*  of  the  Immateriality 
of  the  Soul  ?"  ...    London,  1799,  8*.  3s.  6rf. 

236.  Ferrlar,  John.  An  Argument  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Materialism.  (In  the  Memoirs 


of  the  LU.  and  PhiL  Soc.  of  Manchester,  1799. 
IV.  20-44.)    H. 

237.  Tattersall,  William.  A  Brief  View  of 
the  Anatomical  Arguments  for  the  Doctrine 
of  Materialism,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Ferriar's 
Arguments  against  it.    London,  1794,  8*.  U. 

Replied  to  by  Dr.  Porter  In  tbe  Appendix  to  ais 
JTectteei  JEftetoriee,  ota.  U.  *.*  7-US.    H. 

238.  HolTbamer,  Joh.Cbrlstopb.  Naturlehre 
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Human  Soul?    London,  [1852,]  10°.  pp.  70.  F. 

Swedeoborfian. 

314.  Molesehott,  Jac  Der  Kreislauf  des 
Lebens.  Physiologische  Antworten  auf  Llc- 
big's  Chemische  Briofe.  3*.  vermehrte  und 
vcrbesserte  Aufl.  Mains,  (1859,  55,)  1867,  *>. 
pp.xii.,  534.    H. 

815.  Fischer,  Carl  Philipp.  Die  TJnwahrheit 
des  Sonsnalismus  und  Material  I  «mu«,  mit  be- 
sonderer  Bilcksicht  auf  die  Schriften  von 
Fenerbach,  Togt  und  Molcschott  bowlesen 
...    .    Erlangen,  1853,  8*.  pp.  xviii.,  52.    H. 

310. Ueber  die  Unmogllchkeit  den  Nature- 

lismus  cum  ergMnxenden  Theil  des  Systems 
der  Wissenschaft  su  erheben.    Sin  Nachtrag 
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Erlammn,  1854,  8*.  pp. 


[to  the  above] 
xxiil.,  65. 

817.  Party,  Max.  TJeber  die  Bedeutung  der 
Anthropologic  fUr  Naturerissensvhaft  und 
Philosophic.  EinVortrag  ...  .  Bern,  1858, 
«•.  pp.  51.    H. 

la  eppodtloo  to  tee  materialism  of  IfoleaUwtt. 

818.  FteHte,  Imman.  Ucrm.  Dio  Seelenlehre 
dea  Materialism!!*,  kritiach  unteraucht.  (In 
his  Zeitschr.  /.  PhiUu^  1854,  XXV.  68-77, 
1C8-179.)    H. 

119.  Hlnricha,  Herm.  Friedr.  Wilh.  Du 
Leben  in  d«r  N'ator.  Bildungs-und  Entwicko- 
lungastufcn  deeselben  in  ftlanzc,  Thier  und 
Menach.  Natur-historisch-philoHophisrh  dar- 
gestellt  ...    .    Halle,  1854,  *.  pp.  xt.,  271. 

820.  Hoffinann,  Franz.  Zur  Widerlegung 
des  Materialismus,  Naturaitsmns,  Panthcis- 
mus  and  Moiiadismus.  Abdrnck  dor  Einlel- 
tung  an  Fr.  v.  Reader's  rtmmtlichen  Wcrke. 
I.  llauptabth.   4.Bd.   Leipzig,  1854, 8».  pp.  HI. 

821.  Wagn«r,  End.  MenschcnschCpfung  und 
Seelonsubstanz.  Ein  anthropologlscher  Vor- 
trag,  gehiiltcn  ...  ru  GBttingcn  am  18.  Sep- 
tember 1854.  . . .    Gttttingen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  30. 

322. TJeber  Wissen  und  Glnubeu,  mlt  be- 

aondcrer  Rcziehung  cur  Znkunft  der  Seelen. 
...    GOttingen,  1854,  8».  pp.  SO.    H. 

323.  Zulcrlgl,  Jak.  Kritischo  Untersuchung 
(Iber  das  Moiten  der  vernUnftigcn  Geistscclc 
und  der  psychlschcn  Leiblichkcit  dea  Men- 
schen.sowie  i'.bcr  die  Fragc :  Inwiefcrn  1st  die 
▼ernilnftigo  Gefstsocle  die  Fo:m  des  mensch- 
lichon  Lcibes?  mlt  Etlcksicht  auf  den  Strelt 
der  Gegenwart,  auf  die  Concilion,  Kircuenva> 
ter  una  Scholastikor.  . . .  Kegensburg,  1854, 
8*.  pp.  ivM  272.    H. 

824.  Cooper,  II.  G.  Indestructibility  the 
Universal  Law,  traced  from  a  Bit  of  Coal  to 
the  floul  of  Man.    Dublin,  1855,  6*.  2f.  64. 

825.  Csolbe,  Heinr.  Dlo  Elenieute  der  Psy- 
chologic vont  Standpunkte  dea  Materialismus. 
(Fichte's  ZeiUchr.  f.  JViOo*.,  1855,  XXVI.  91- 
109.)    B. 

826. Neue  Daratellung  des  Scnsualismus. 

Eln  Entwurf  ....  Leipzig,  1855,  8*.  pp.  xlL, 
237.    H. 

"  Tho  moat  Important  recent  predoetlon  on  the  aide 
of  matcrialitm."— Klup/A.  Sea  also  JMpm.  Bmptrt., 
ISM,  LIV.  206-208.    B. 

827.  Fechner,  Gustav  Theodor.    Uober  die 

fdiyaikalische  uud   philosophlsche    Atomen- 
ohre.    Leipzig,  1855,  S«.  pp.  xvi.,  210. 
Oppose*  niaterialUni. 

328.  Tilt  mania,  Friedr.  With.  Ucber  Leben 
und  Stoff.    Dreaden,  1855,  8*  pp.  tUL,  168. 

329.  Vofft,  Carl.  KOhlcrglaube  und  Wlssen- 
achaft.  Kine  Streitachrift  gegen  Ilofrath  Ru- 
dolph Wagner  in  Gttttingen.  4*  Auflage,  zwei- 
ter  Abdrnck.  Gtessen,  (1855,)  1856,  8».  pp. 
lxril.,126.    H. 

"Acuta  and  witty"  (Kl*v/*),  bat  nperfldal. 
880.  We\arz*cr,  (Job.)  Andr.  Naturwiasen- 
achaft  und  Blbel  tin  Gegensatze  zu  dem  Ktth- 
lerglauben  des  Herrn  Carl  Vogt,  als  des  wie- 
dererstandenen  und  ana  dem  Pranz&slschen 
ins  Deutsche  tlbersctzten  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855, 8*.  pp.  66.    H. 

831.  RelehenlMcn,  Karl,  Baron  -von* 
KUlilerglaube  und  Aftenrclshelt.  Dem  Herrn 
C.  V<*t  in  Genf  zur  Ant  wort.  Wlen,  1855, 8». 
PP.4C 

832.  Frohachamm«r,  J.  Menschenscele 
und  Physiologic.  Line  Streltschrift  gegen 
Prof.  Carl  Vogt  in  Genf.  MUnchen,  1855,  8«. 
pp.  rii.,  212. 

Praised  by  XlapfcL    Tea  anther  Is 
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383.  SelfcaUer,  Julius.    Leib  und  Seel*.    Zur 

Aufklftrung  tiber  "  Ktfhlerglauben  und  Wi»- 
senscliaft."  >  vermehrte  Auag.  Weimar. 
(1855,  58,)  1858,  »•.  pp.  (8),  248+.    B. 


jeJentific  pelai  ef  -efcv, 

among  the  resent  works  agalnet  laateriaKsai.**— Xttp- 
fel.    Bee  also  MbUotk.  Sacra,  XVII.  SOS- A 

834.  Buclmer,  Louis.  Kraft  und  StozT.— 
Empirisch-naturphilosophJsch«  Studfeo.  In 
allgemeta-verstandlicher  Darstelluug.  6*  r«r- 
menrte  und  ▼erbeaaerte  Aufl.  [1st  and  2d 
eda.,  1855  ;  3d  and  4th,  1856.]  Frankfurt  a>  M, 

1859,  8».  pp.  lYi,  252.    H. 

The  aothor  U  a  sealotu  propacasdtat  ef  aaatatiahaa. 
335.  Fraaematadt,  Julius.  Der  Materialis- 
utus.  Seine  Wahrheit  und  sein  Irrttum. 
EIne  Erwiederung  auf  Dr.  Louis  Bflrhner's 
"  Kraft  und  8ton?r  . . .  Leipzig,  1851, 1*>.  pp. 
xv.,  208. 
338.  Fabz-I,  Friedr.  Briefe  gegen  den  Materia- 
lbmitus.    Stuttgart,  1859,  8«.  pp.  xv.,  215. 

"  One  or  the  beat  works  against  the  cateriaSak 
tendeaor."—  KlAtftL  See  also  KtttadL  Smarm, 
XVII.  VOS-211. 

337.  PIcHt©,  Imman.  Herm.  Anthropcdcape. 
— Die  Lehre  von  der  mcnschlichen  Seele. 
Neubegrtindet  auf  naturwisaeoschavftUchem 
Wege  fur  Naturforscher,  8eelenlrzte  und  «i*~ 
senschaftllch  Geoildete  Oberhaupt.  *  vrr- 
mobrte  und  verbesaerte  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1854V> 

1860,  8*.  pp.  xxxix.,  623.    H. 

"  Die  apMuallaUeeben  Lekreo."  pp.  2V46;  "  Der 
MateriaUainue,"  pp.  tS-M:  " Der  Ted  easd  die  flee- 
lenTonriawr."  pp,  807-SSS;  "Die  awiilickte  fcutst*- 
hotis;  d<T  Beete,"  pp.494-AS4.~  Am  iaaportaat  nrt 
Comp.  Ltimu.  BmmmH.,  18SS.  LT.  ZOB-az. 
I  338.  Orlmdon,  Leopold  Hartley.     Life:  it* 
Nature,   Varieties   and   Phenomena.      Abw, 
Times  and  Seasons.  . . .    London,  1854.  8*.  pp. 
THU328.    F. 
839.  Lot!*,  (Rud.)  Herm.  Mikrokoamus.  Ideea 
zur    Naturgeachichte    und    Geschichte    der 
Menachhelt.     Versuch   einer  Anthropologie 
I«  Band:  Der  Leib.   Der  Seele.    Daa  Leben.  \ 
II«  Band :  Der  Menach.  Der  Geiat.  Der  Welt 
Lauf.    2Bde.    Leipzig,  1854M»8, 8*. 
/        "A  very  Important  verk.*'— JElae/sL 

340.  Csolbe,  Heinr.  EnUtehung  dea  SelUt- 
bewusritaoins.  El  no  Ant  wort  an  Urn.  Pnt 
Lotzc    Leipzig,  1856,  8*.  pp.  58. 

341.  BraalMtelk,  W.  KShlerunglaube  und 
Materialismus  oder  die  Wahrheit  dea  gei«ti- 
gen  Lebens.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1884,  6*. 
pp.  It,  92. 

342.  Tltmzt,  Rud.  Karl  Vogt's  KShlerglanbe 
und  Wissenschaft  1m  eigenen  Lichte.  1.  G6V 
tingen,  1854, 8*.  pp.  85. 

343.  I>raper,  John  Win.  Human  Physiology, 
Statical  and  Dynamical:  or.  The  Cooditfc** 
and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man.  . . .  New  York, 
1854,8».pp.xvl,649. 

Beepp.sn.fl 

tttteavlda 

844.  Kuan,  F.  Der  natui^iaaeatcaaftliche 
Materialismus  in  seinem  Princip  and  in  sri- 
nen  Konsequenxan.  Ein  Vortrag  ...  .  Ber- 
lin, 1854,  8«.  pp.  82. 

345.  BElehalla,  Fr.  Der  Materialismus  ab 
KOhlerglaube.  Ein  oflenea  Sendschreiben 
als  HerausJbrderung  zum  vlasesischaftlklien 
Kampfo  an  die  Vertreter  dea  neuen  Materia- 
lismus in  Deutscblaud:  Cotta,  Bameister, 
Vlrchow,  Vogt,  Moleachott,  Roaamaaaler.  Mai- 
ler, TJle,  CzoTbe,  BQchner  u.  A.  ...  Mflnstrr. 
1854, 8«.  pp.  75. 

BtfTleved  by  Fr.  HnADano  In  FidMe'a  IWttcsr./. 
ftttea^lBST.XXXLBt-iSl.    H. 

346.  Moleachott,  Jac  licht  und  Leben. 
Rede  betm  Antritt  dea  fiffenUksMn  Lehrmatts 
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zur  Erforschnng  der  Natar  des  Menechen,  an 
der  ZUrichor  Ilochschule. . . .  Frankfurt  a.  M., 
1856,  *.  pp.  48.    H. 

347.  Tlttman.ii,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Geist  and 
Materialismus.  Znr  Verwahrnng  gegen  dio 
Antrlttarede  des  Hrn.  Prof.  Molcechott :  Licht 
and  Leben.    Dresden,  1856,  8°.  pp.  31. 

348.  Mejrcr,  JUrgen  Bona.  Zum  Streit  Uber 
Leib  and  Seels.  Worte  der  Kritik.  8echs 
Yorlesungen  ...  .  Hamburg,  1856,  8°.  pp. 
xii.,  130.    H. 

Reviewed  by  J.  V.  Wlrta  la  Plehte's  ZeiUekr. /. 
AOn..  1880,  XXXVI.  174-180.    B. 

349.  Meander,  p*™don./  Kritiache  Beleuch- 
tung  den  Spiritualistnus  and  Materialismus 
rom  Standpunct  organlach-monistiacher  Welt- 
und  Menechenanschauung.  Bremen,  1866, 
8*.  pp.30. 

350.  Perty,  Max.  Uebor  die  Seelc.  ElnSflent- 
licher  Vortrug  ...    .    Bern,  1866,  8».  pp.  70. 

351.  Weber,  August.  Die  neueete  Yergfttte- 
rung  dee  Stoffa.  ...  2»  Ausg.  Gieeaon,  (1856.) 
l?58f  am.  8».  pp.  xv.f  248.    B. 

"  We  have  never  seen  the  physiological  view  of  the 
subject  treated  none  completely  and  satisfactorily."— 
BVU.  Saera.  Reviewed  by  Pr.  Hoffmann  In  Kiohte's 
BeUedtriftf.  PkOoi.,  l-iil,  XXX.  289-30^.    B. 

352.  Wlsaensehaftliclie  Beleuchtung  des 
Material  inning.  Zur  gtreitfrage :  "ExTstirt 
eine  Seele  oder  1st  die  Geist  esfahigkcit  Gchirn- 
function  ?"    Darmstadt,  1856, 16».  pp.  41. 

358.  Zelaftmg,  Adolf.  Die  J  tings  ton  Strcitfra- 
gen  anf  dem  Gebietder  Naturphiloaophie  und 
Xetaphysik.  Drltter  Artikel.  [Review  of 
recent  works  on  the  question  of  materialism.] 
(TFlchte's  ZeiUchriftf.  Philos.,  1856,  XXIX. 

354.  Bachmer,  Louis,  Natar  and  Geist.  Ge- 
vprache  zweier  Freunde  fiber  den  Materialis- 
mus und  Uber  die  real-phllosophischen  Fragen 
der  Oegenwart.  . . .  Enter  Baud :  Makrokos- 
mos.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  1857.  8°.  pp.  xiv., 
300. 

355.  Henry,  Joseph.  Meteorology  in  its  Con- 
nection with  Agriculture.  (Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1857,  Agri- 
culture, pp.  410-500.— 85th  Congr.  1st  Seas. 
House.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  32.)    H. 

Mr.  Alger  has  called  my  attention  to  thin  m  con- 
tain Id*  (pp.  140-449)  Home  important  remarks  on  toe 
power  bj  which  vegetable  aud  asinial  organisms  are 

356.  Hit  tell,  John  8.  A  Plea  for  Pantheism. 
New  York,  1857, 12».  pp.  x.,  66.  (Also  forming 
Ch.  XXV.-XXVin.  of  bis  "  Evidences  against 
Christianity/'  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  New  York,  1857, 
1*.    A.) 

Pp.  1-28,  "PhyrioloTT  re.  a  Putare  State.'"— The 
author  •ay*:  — "By  ■  Pantheism'  1  understand  the 
doctrine  that  matter  aud  iU  qaalitlcs  are  the  only 
existences,  and  that  the  forces,  perm  ding  matter  and 
inherent  in  it,  are  the  divine  existence,  which  comes 
to  eea«cioo*ne«<»  only  in  man." 

357.  Humor  (Der)  in  Kraft  and  StolT,  oder  die 
exacten  Ungereimtheiten  der  modernen  Real- 
phllosophfe  ...    .    Darmstadt,  1857,  8*.  pp. 

354.  Jacob,  Theodor.  Die  entscheidende  Frage 
im  Streit  liber  Leib  and  Seele.  Berlin,  1857. 
8».  pp.  v.,  122. 

"  a  anod  work  against  the  materialistic  view."-. 

350.  Kurxe  popallre  Widerlegung  der  neue- 
ren  mater ialistischen  Bohanptungen  Uber 
Gott,  Welt,  Bestimmung  dee  Menschen  and 
angebliche  Bterblichkeit  des  menachlichen 
Gefetes.  . . .  Berlin,  1857,  8*.  pp.  23. 
300.  Matter,  Jacques.  La  philosophic  de  la 
rlon  . ..  .  2  torn.  Paris,  1857,  18*.  H. 
>  II.  treats  of  "La  seloaea  da  mood*  spiritual." 
3ftl.  Steamy  Richard  Salter,  Jr.  Graham  Lee- 
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tares.— The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul. 
Six  Lectures  delivered  at  tho  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute. Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York,  1857,  8». 
pp.  338.    H. 

362.  Vitteaut, .    La  mudecine  dans  sea 

rapports  avec  la  religion  on  Refutation  du 
material ismotheoriuueet pratique.  ...  Paris. 
1857,  8».  pp.  430.    F 

363.  Wagner,  Rud.  Der  Kampf  urn  die 
Seele  voui  Standpunkte  dor  Widsouschaft. 
Sendschreiben  an  Hrn.  Leibarzt  Dr.  Benekc. 
GOttingen,  1857,  *■•.  pp.  viii.,  218. 

Bee  Leipz.  Mepert.  for  1867,  IV.  27-29.    B. 

364.  Woygch,  Otto.  Der  Materialismus  und 
die  christliche  Weltanschauung.  Mit  elnem 
Vorwort  von  ...  Dr.  W.  Hoffmann.  Berlin. 
1857, 8*.  pp.  vii.,  107. 

365.  Bouiillar,  Francisque.  De  Punit4  de 
1'ame  pensonte  et  du  princiue  vital  ...  . 
Paris,  fs'iS,  8».  pp.  69.    //. 

Ifalutuhis  their  unity. 

366.  Coruill,  Adolph.  Materialismus  und 
Ideallamus  in  ihren  gegonwKrtigen  Entwicke- 
lungakriseu  belouchtet.  Heidelberg,  1858,  8*. 
pp.  420.    A. 

Bee  Wtetm.  Bee.  for  Oct.  1868;  LXX.  6«S-o67.    B. 

367.  Hlrschlg,  A.  Onze  onsterfelijkheid, 
gohandhoafd  tegenover  de  materialiatische 
natuurkunde  van  onzen  tijd.  Alkmaar,  1858. 
8«.  pp.  21. 

368.  Lemoine,  Albert,  Stahl  et  l'aniniismo. 
Memolro  ...    .    Paris,  1858,  8».  pp.  207. 

Pim  published  in  the  Stance*  et  Trarmtx  de  I  Acad. 
d«  Set  I/or.  et  Pol.,  Tomes  XLII.-XLV.    B. 
360.  Leu,  Jos.   Burkard.    Bericht  Uber   den 
neneren  Materialismus.    Lazern,  1858, 8*.  pp. 
34. 

370.  Leupoldt,  Joh.  Michael.  Zur  Yerstan- 
digung  Uber  den  modernen  Materialismus. 
Erlangen,  1858,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  05. 

371.  Sc hell w ten,  Rob.  Kritik  des  Materia- 
lismus.    Berlin,  1858,  8".  pp.  134. 

Reviewed  with  high  pralso  by  H. 
Metfekr.f.  PhUee.,  1858,  XXXII. : 

372.  Snell,  Karl.  Dio  Streitfrage  des  Materia- 
lismus. Ein  vermittelndes  Wort.  Jena, 
1858,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  63. 

Reviewed  by  I.  H.  Plehte  in  bis  Eeitocttr.f.  PMtee., 
186U,  XXXIV.  274-287.    B. 

373.  Wlttmaaclt,  Theod.  Licht  und  Geist, 
oder  die  Lehre  von  den  belebenden  Prinzipieu 
in  der  organischen  Natur.  Nebst  eiueni  An- 
hangc.  . . .    Leipzig,  1858,  S*.  pp.  xii.,  348. 

874.  Bolmer,  August  Nathanael.  Naturfor- 
schung  uud  Kultnrleben  in  ihren  neuesten 
Ergebnissen  zur  Beleuchtung  der  grossen 
Frage  der  Gegonwart  Uber  Christeuthum  und 
Materialismus,  Geist  und  Stnfl'.  ...  Hanno- 
ver, 1860  [1858],  8».  pp.  xiv.,  »  «.    H. 

Commended  in  the  Ltipi.  Rcptrt.,  \K\»,  LXIV.  23- 
tt.  (B.)  See  also  Preodo's  Wetprei^r.  U.  741,  741.— 
A  PrcacA  translation,  "  Du  maUrialisme,"  etc.,  Paris, 

876.  CromweU,  Thomas.  The  Soul  and  tho 
Future  Life.  . . .  Tho  Philosophic  Argument. 
London,  I860,  lJ>.  pp.  xv.f  3u7. 

"The  Philosophic  Argument."  Part  I.  of  the  work, 
is  to  1*  followed  bv  II.  -  Mistorv  of  tho  Common  Opi- 
nion," and  III.  "  the  Biblical  View."  Too  author  op. 
po«ea  Itnmauriallaoi,  bat  is  unwilling  to  be  called  a 
materialist. 

376.  Faure,  A.  Theorie  de  la  spirituality  ou 
Exainen  approfondi  de  la  nature  et  de  la  su In- 
stance pensante  ...    .    Gap,  1859,  S».  pp.  iv., 

377.  Flclita,  Imman.  nerm.  ZurSeelenfra^e. 
Eine  philoaophische  Confession.  Leipzig,  1859, 
8*.  pp.  xxviii.,  286. 

378.  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy. 

[A  free  translation  and  abridgment  of  the 
above.]    Translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Mo- 
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rell,  A.M.    London,  I860,  am.  8*.  pp.  xxxWL, 

169.    H. 
379.  Q,wattdt,  Job.  Gottlob  Ton.    Wissen 

und  Belli.    Eine  realistischo  Abhaudluug  sur 

Ausgleichuug  doa  Spiritualism  us  und  Materia- 

lismn*.    Dresden,  1859,  h:  pp.  112. 
&*oIMpM.R*ptrUior\UA,  IV.  1»-14.    H. 
880.  Rcclam,  Carl.     Geist  und  Korper  in 

ihrcnWechcelhexiehungen  ...    .    Leipzig  und 

Heidelberg,  i&D,  8».  pp.  viil.,  387. 

381.  Bcholten,  Jan  Hcnr.  Da  materialisme 
raudcrne  ut  do  see  causes.  [An  essay  read 
before  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Sciouce  at  Amster- 
dam, Dec.  12, 1859.  Translated  into  French 
by  K.  van  dcr  Maas.]  (Nouvelle  Revue  de 
Thiol.,  Strasbourg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1860: 

v.  05-ioo.)   it. 

For  an  En?U«h  translation,  see  Tk»  Pmgnn  of 
Religion*  Thought  ...  in  CA«  Protttant  Church  of 
France,  ed.  by  J.  R.  Beard,  London,  1861,  8°,  pp.  10- 
4%.    n. 

382.  Recent  W'orks  on  Materialism.  (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Jan.  I860;  XVII.  201-212.)    H. 

383.  Egomet,  M.D.,  pseudon.  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or,  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  into  tho  Nature  of  Life. 
London,  Holynake,  I860.  3*. 

384.  Mftcm*hont  John  M.  A  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics  chiefly  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Religion.  ...  London,  1800.  So.  pp.  xix., 
418.     H. 

Ch.  VI.  (pp.  104-160)  treats  (he  quettton  or  Imma- 
teriality. The  author  eeema  to  farer  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-extatence  of  tho  aonl. 

385.  Meine  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Unaterb- 
lichkelt.  Christus.  Oegon  Materialiamua  und 
Pantheismus.    Berlin,  I860,  8°.  pp.  yl.,  62. 

386.  Piorry,  Pierre  Adolphe.    Disoours  sur 


l'organjuune,  le  vitalism©  et  le  psychisme,  pro- 
nonces  a  1' Academie  imperialo  de  tnedecine  . . 
suivis  . . .  de  fragments  poetiques  sur  lo  ntate- 
rialisme  et  lo  spiritualisme,  sur  Fame  on  p*y- 
chatonie  et  sur  Pavenlr  de  rhuxnanit6  ...  . 
Paris,  I860,  8».  pp.  48. 

8SO.  Fechner,  Gust.  Tbeodor.  Ueber  dk 
Scelenfrnge.  Lin  Gang  durch  die  sichtbar* 
Welt,  nm  die  unsichtbare  to  findeti.  Leipzit:. 
1861,  i>.  pp.  vii.,  229. 

386*.  Immateriality  (The)  of  the  Sen! 
(Christian  J:ev.  for  April,  1861;  XXVII.  289- 
313.)    BA. 

386*.  Ttaaot,  (Claude)  Joseph.  La  vie  dan? 
l'homme.  Lxisteuce,  functions,  nature,  cotj- 
dition  preseute,  forme,  origine  et  dnstinec 
future  du  principe  de  la  vie ;  csqulsse  hisio- 
riquo  de  1'aniinisjne  ...  .  Paris,  1861,  -*- 
pp.  xxiv.,  596. 

380*.  UlrioljHcrm.  Das  Wesen  der  Scele  nach 
natnrwissenschafUicher  Ansicht.  (FVhtoV 
Jfeftseftr.  f.  Phil**.,  1861,  XXXVUI.  21-50. . 
H. 

To  be  continued. 

386*.  Chevalier,  J.  P.  L'&me  an  point  u*> 
vue  du  hi  edfnce  et  de  laraison  ...  .  Pan*. 
1861,  If*,  pp.  178. 

386*.  Mangel,  Auguste.  Le  probleme  or 
1'flmo  duvant  la  metaphysique  et  1*  wrier  v. 
a  propos  de  qnclques  travaux  reeens  en  France 
et  en  Allemagne.  (Herue  de*  Deux  Moiud** 
for  Sept.  1, 18481 ;  XXXV.  211-233.)    H. 

386c.  Santt,  VJncenzo.  Delia  immaterialtta 
c  inaltcrabilita  deirintellctto  . . .  al  chiari«- 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  di  Bologna  e  r»- 
posta  di  queet'ultlmo.    Perugia,  1861,  8*. 


CLASS   II.— ORIGIN   OF  THE   SOUL. 
SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS;    CREATION;   TRADUCTION. 


387.  GfLnther,  Gotthard.  Schcdiasma  histo- 
rico-dogmaticum  de  Anima,  qua  Ortnm  con- 
cernit,  omnes  Christianorum  do  ejus  Ortu  a 
nato  Christo  variantes  Sententias  historic© 
recensens  . . .  et  obsctiros  alias  Animae  nata- 
les  clarae  Luci  oxponens.  Lipsiae,  1717,  8». 
pp.  127.  —  Ibid.  1719, 1720,  8». 

388.  M areas,  Joh.  Die  Lehnneinungen  fiber 
den  Ursprung  der  menschlichen  Seelen  in  den 
vier  ersteii  Jahrhunderteu  der  Kirch e.  ... 
Salsburg,  1854,  8*.  pp.  Ill-,  43.    F. 

See,  further,  Fabriclua,  DelecUu,  etc.  pp. 
443-445;  also  No.  421.  Zelsold*  429.  Tho- 
maslasi  441,  Vakej  and  458,  Enne- 


389.  AuguatliMa*9  Aurelios,  Saint  and  Bp., 
fl.  a.d.  896.     De  Origine  Animas    Hominis 
Liber.    Epist.  166,  al.  28.    (Opera,  ed.  Paris, 
alt.,  1836,  etc.  II.  872-888.)    if. 
See  alio  Epitt.  190,  al.  157. 

390. Du  Anima  et  ejus  Origine  Libri  IV. 

•  (Ibid.  X.  693-778.)    H. 

390*.  Campellis,  GuilielmuB  de  (Fr.  Guil- 
lsume  de  Cl&sunpe*ux:}v£p.,d.  a.d.  1121. 
Tractatus  brovis  de  Origine  Animrc.  (In  Mar- 
tene  and  Durand's  The*.  Nov.  Anecd^  1717, 
fol.,  V.  877-882.)  B. 
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391 .  6  ar t  or i us,  Balth.  Qmrstio,  Sitne  Anima 
Hominis,  quie  Spiroculum  Dei  est,  Partkula 
aut  Portio  Essentia)  Divinse,  ant  Substantia 
ab  illo  diversaf    Lipsiss,  1682,  4*. 

392.  Coler,  Joh.  Jac.  QusbsUo  ...  Nam  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Traduce  ?  An  vero  a  Deo  quottdi* 
innpiretur?  Cum  Orationibus  duabus:  Utmia 
Anima  sit  tota  in  Corpore  toto  et  in  qualibrt 
ejus  Parte ;  et  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  Ti- 
guri,  1586,40. 

393.  Goclenius,  Rudolplt,  fAe  rider.  ♦vro^>- 
yCa,  hoc  est,  do  Hominis  Perfectione,  Anima 
et  inprimis  Ortu  bujus  Commentationes  ac  Di»- 

{mtationes  qnorundam  Tbcologoram  et  Phi- 
osophorutn  nostra©  netatis  ...  .  Marpnrgi. 
1590,  S».— IbiiL  1594, 1697,  8». 

394.  Ntphwa  (Hal.  Nlfo),  Fabioa.  Ophiau?. 
scu  do  coulest i  Animarum  Progente  Divinatio. 
Lu^L  Bat.  1599,  4*. 

395.  Licetl,  Fortunio.  ...  De  Ortu  Anuna?  hu- 
man*? Libri  III Oenuae,  1693,  4*  i<p- 

429.  BL.—  Also  Venet.  1608,  #>;  Francof. 
1606,  f>.  pp.  472. 

"Anim»huoi.  partem  irratfoaalem.  nanlntumoriL 
t  wnaitrtcem.  prodlre  •  patrs  mediants  svmtM;  par 
tern  rationales!  a  Deo  cedent  tn»Caatf  ereari  A  ia- 
fandl  eorporl  Ire.  De  mentU  namanjt  win  X.  pcesm 
■cnutntlaj. "  —flem'c*. 

396.  Tanrellua,  Nicolaua.  De  Ortu  rati«>- 
nalis  Animse.    .Norimbergse,  1604,  8*. 
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SECT,  I.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKB;  CREATION;  TRADUCTION. 


3J7.  Hilly  William.  The  Infancy  of  the  Scmle; 
or,  The  Soule  of  an  Influit :  showing  how  and 
when  It  is  infused.    London,  1605,  4>. 
908.  Sehaflfcr,    MichmeL     *A«pb>oAtc   Chris- 
tiana Religionis;  Disputatto  do  PeccatoOrl- 
!$nia    et    Origine    Anima  ...    .    Tublngo, 
•07,8-. 

900.  Skomager,  Hans  Rasmusaen  (LaL  Joh. 
Eraaini).  De  Traduce  Antmn  humana.  Haf- 
Bias,  1508,  8*. 

400.  Radbeek,  Job.,  Ou  Oder.  Dispntatio 
eztraorUinaria(in  Privato  Collegio)  do  Origine 
et  Immortalitate  Animas.  [Besp.  II.  Gabr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  1611,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

401.  Foamier  or  Pornler,  Raonl,  Sirur 
da  Rondeau*  Discours  acad£miqu<M  do 
Porigine  de  fame.  Paris,  1610,  12».  VI  fr. 
Techener. 

See  Hoofer's  Nvm.  Moor.  gtniraU,  XVIII.  37*. 

401*.  Plenua,  Thomas.   De  Formatrice  Faetiw, 

Liber  In  quo  ostenditur  Animam  rationalem 

infundi  tertia  Die.    Antverpia,  16)0,  *•■  BL. 

Fionas  wrote  ether  foolish    hooka  on   the  mine 


402.  Baron,  Robert,  of  Aberdeen.  Exercitatlo 
de  Origine  Anima  et  Propagationc  I'crciti. 

In  hti  PhUm—pMm  TheoUfla  uncflLuts,  Audrcav 
noU,  1831,  &>,  and  several  other  eiltiiou<. 

403.  Thomm,  Theodor.  Coutioversia  do 
Tradnce  sive  Ortu  Animae  rational  is.  Tu- 
bings-, 1622,  4*. 

403*.  Da  Oardln  (LaU  Gardftnlna  or 
Hortenstns),  Louts.  De  Aninmtione  Foe- 
tus QnsMtio,  in  qua  ostenditur,  qnod  Anima 
rationale  ante  Organfeatioueoi  uou  infttnda- 
tnr.    Daaci,  1696,  8*. 

404.  Kolblns,  Krnest.  De  Animae  hnmanae 
Origine.    Lipsiae,  1624,  *». 

406.  Wangn«r«ek,  or  Wagntreck, 
Ileinr.  ...  De  Creationo  Auinift<  rational)*, 
Trnctatus  adversus  Angustanm  lkra*c»iie*,  nli- 
oaqne  Hnreticos  TraducU  A*»ertore *.  ...  Di- 
tlngn,  102*>  12».  pp.  200   h. 

405».  Da  Oardln  (LaU  {Sardinia*  or 
ttortenaiua,,  Louis.  Autmu  rational!* 
rettitota  in  integrum,  nivo  nit  era  Rcfutatlo 
Oplniouis  qttm  eibi  i>eiimatlet,  Aiiiutam  ratio- 
nalem, ante  omncm  Or^uiiizntloncui,  iufomli 
in  Semen,     Duaci,  16*20, J «.  IT.  9,  pp.  330.  BL. 

406.  Pre  Hag,  Joh.  Do  Culidi  iimati  Essentia 
et  de  Fornuwum  Origi  no  bii*putatioites  dua>. 
Groninga*,  l6>J-26,  e«. 

4X>.  8  perl  lug,  .fob.  Trnctatus  de  Origine 
Formantm.     \» itel>.  1691,  *•.     BM. 

407. De  Origine  Porninniin  pro  D.  Daniele 

Sennerto,  centra  D.  Jolintmem  Freltagium.  . . . 
Witeb.  1664,  8«. 

406.  Sennert,  Daniel.  Pbyrica  Ilypomnc- 
mata.    Lug  luni,  1617,  *°. 

Id  thU  werk  Srnuert  treats  "  De  Propajratione 
Anlnue  hamuli*.''  «<•••  Hvp«nnu  IV.  cc  10-14.  (CJperu, 
Par.  1M1.  foi.,  I.  1*1.01.    if.) 

40S».  Sperling,  .loii.  Defetwlo  Tmctatna  pro 
OrtgiiM*  Fonn.trnra  ...  .  Witeb.  1688,  8». 
BM. 

409.  Gallego  de  la  Serna,  Juan.  De  Na- 
tnrali  Ani  martini  Origine  In  vert  Wa  adversus 
Danleluni  Jtouuurttini.     Hruxellia,  1610,  4*. 

409».  [Wool nor,  Henry].  The  Extraction 
of  Mans  Soul:  ...  a  ...  Discourtc,  proving 
by  Divine  and  Naturall  Reaaon,  that  the 
Prodnctkm  of  Mans  Sonl  In  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proving,  that 
except  Mans  Seal  be  propagated,  he  can  hare 
no  Ortginall  Sin.  ...  By  II.  W.  B.D.  London, 
1655,  24«  pp.  335  +.    H. 

rim  •&>  1641,  with  the  title :-"  The  Tree  Ori- 
gttudl  of  the  Seale,"  «•» 
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410.  Haunold,  Christoph.  Do  Ortu  et  In- 
terim Animae  rational  is  ...  .  DHingae, 
1646. 

411.  Mnnarenna,  Ant.  De  Animae  ratlona- 
lis  Creatioue  et  onginaria  Immortalitate  ad- 
versus erroneam  Opinionem  enjusdam  Philo- 
sophy qni  earn  dictitat  propagatam  separa- 
tamque  dumtaxat  Immortal!  tatis  conipotem 
doclainat.    Veuetiis,  1646, 4*. 

411*.  Ze Isold,  Joh.  Tradux  non  Tradnx,  id 
est,  Tratlttctio  Formarnm,  qua  in  natural! 
Ooneratione  vnlgo  statnitur,  semet  iiwutm 
overt  ens.  Jena,  1647,  8*.  BL\—  /lnitf.1662,8*. 

412.  Hnrter,  Joh.  Jac  De  Animas  bnmana 
Origiue.    Loudlni,  1648,  8*. 

413.  Hot  nam,  Charles.  In  Philosophiam 
Teutoniciun  Manudnctio,  sive  Deterniiuutio 
doOrtgiuu  Anima;  lliimaiue.  Loudiui,  1648, 6^ 

An  Bngliak  translation,  Loadoo,  1850,  «•. 
41  >.  Sperling,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 

Witeb.  1648,  b«.    BM. 
41  #».  Zelsold,  Joh.     Panuceve  ad  Vtndicias 

Trailucis  non  Traducls.    Jena,  1648,  8°. 
413*.  Sperling,  Joh.    Antiparasceve  pro  Tra- 

dtire.     Witeb.  1648, 8*.     BM. 

414.  Lehmsnn,  Georg.  Do  Animae  immor* 
tnlij*  Trndtirtione.    Lipsiae,  1640,  4*. 

415.  Llpenlns,  Mart.  Dtvputatlo  de  Aninue 
ratioualin  Origine.  [Pre*.  Joach.  Fabriciii^] 
Stetini,  16o0. 

41G.  U nonius,  01.  De  Origine  Animie  ratio- 
nnlis.  [  Rem.  Claud.  Hear.  Ralholm.l  Upsal. 
1650,  4*. 

41  fa.  Dreler,  or  Drejrer,  Christian,  and 
Nenfeld,  Conmd,  1651-165S. 


Thcee  writcri  had  a  controveraj  on  the  present 

subject  at  the  aboro  date.    8oo  Rotermund'a  Fortaet- 

sung  to  Jocher'i  GdekrtenL**.,  V.  548. 

I  417.  Zelsold,  Job.    Anatomia  Disputationis 

H)H*rlinglnuw  Auimw  humana*  Creatiotti  op- 

|     positie.    Jena*,  1652, 4». 

I  419. . . .  De  Anima  Rational!*  Creatioue, 

qnatenuu ea ex  Script urls  Sacris probari  potest. 
Jcme,  1654, 4*.    BL. 

419. ...    De  Anima?  rat  ion  Alio  Productioue 

et    Propagntiotic.     Jf»nie,    (1654?)    1659,  *\ 
BM. 

420.  Wtlderalnn,  Bernh.  Anti-Wangne- 
ret-kiiw:  Apologeticus  pro  Traduce.  Stutt- 
gui*l.  1650,  4*.— Tubingae,  1660,  4». 

421.  Zelsold,  Joh.  Diatribe  hhtorico-elench- 
ti«i  de  Scntentia  Creationem  Anim»  ratio- 
nal i*  statuentis  Antiquitate  et  Veritatc. 
Jeuce,  1660,  b*.  (10  »h.)—lbi(L  1662,  »>. 

la  oppoaltlon  to  J.  Sperling. 

422.  Rameaey,  William.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Perfection  vindicated.  . . .  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
ex  TVarfue*  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  ... 
London,  1661,  sm.  8*.  pp.  09  -f .    H. 

423.  Denalng,  Anton  ins.  (Economus  Corporis 
anlnmlis;  »c  npeciatim  de  Ortu  Anim«e  huma- 
lift*  DiHHertalio  ...    .    Oroningie,  1661,  8». 

424.  [Borcb,  Ohif  or  Ole  {Let.  Olatis  Borrl- 
ehlas)].  Detwingins  lleautontimornmenuK. 
afve  Kpistolie  select  re  Eraditorura,  owe  inima- 
turis  Antonii  DetiKingil  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  dctrahnnt  ...  edente Benedlcto Blot- 
tcaandtto.    Hamburgi,  1661,  4». 

425.  Deaslng,  Antonlns.  (Economus  Corpo- 
ris aninmlis  reiti tutus;  in  quo  genuiuus  Ani- 
mie humann  Ortu*  itemqnc  poesibilh  Cotrnitio 
sni  ipsins  . . .  asseruntur  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borrh.]    Oroningie,  1662,  £•. 

426.  Zelsold,  Jolt.  Qmestio,  an  In  Gonera- 
tioue  Hotuinis  Anima  Prolbj  emanetab  Anima 
Parentis.    Jenie,  1602,  4». 
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CLASS  n.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 


427.  Hills,  Henry.  A  Short  Treatise  concern- 
ing; tbo  tYupagation  of  the  JJouL  . . .  London. 
1667,  «•.  pp.  128  +. 

428.  Faslen,  Joh.  Jac.  De  Origino  Animae 
humanao.    Wittenbergne,  1669,  4fl. 

429.  Thomaiint,  Jac.  Dissertatio  de  Ori- 
gino Antniss  huniante  ex  Traduce.  [£tsp. 
Joh.  Vuke.]  Lfpsie,  1669,  4*.  —  Reprinted  at 
Halle,  ( i; 24!)  1746,  pp.72. 

"A  controversial  ciuy  on  the  principal  opinion*  of 
(he  heathen,  Hebrew*,  Curlaiinji  Failicr*.  »cUool- 
men,  and  modern  dUiues  concerning  tl.e  nHg!n  of 
the  human  soul,  of  n'hlch  bo  enumerate*  ofesca,  and 
deeldva  In  favor  of  traduction."— UtrrUh. 

43.).  Vake,Joh.  Disputatio  de  Origine  Autmss 
hnnutnn.*,  Amandi  Veri  (Scriptoris  Aninite  tri- 
umphautis  tycvlwvuav) . . .  Difficultatibusop- 
ptwita.     Lipids*,  1669,  4*. 
See  No.  666. 

431.  Zcldler,  Melchior.  Dissertatio  de  Ori- 
gino Animiv  rationale  in  Generatkrao  Homi- 
ui*.    Jeu«,  1671,  *•. 

432.  [Fede,  Rene].  Meditations  mutaphy- 
siqiie*  de  l'origino  de  l'ame,  sn  nature,  sa  be- 
atitude, Hon  devoir,  nou  desordre,  Hon  rftablis- 
scment  et  sa  conservation.  Amsterdam,  1673, 
12».  pp.  72. 

A  new  cd..  enlarged,  hi  Latin  and  French.  Cologne, 
16V3.  U*°;  another  earlier  ed.,  vlUioot  place  or  date. 
See  Bartner. 
403.  Gruve,  Matthias.    De  Origino    Animas 
lmmniuo.    £rfordia>,  IMS,  4*. 

434.  Diirr,  Joh.  Cour.  EpiKtola  de  humana- 
rum  Aniniaruui  ad  Postero*  Propagatione. 
Norlmli.  et  Altorf.  1674,  4<>. 

435.  Lovenaen,  Joh.  Dietr.  De  Auimae 
ratioualis  Creatione.     Helm.  1674,  4°. 

436.  Frenxcl,  Sim.  Friedr.  De  Origino  Anl- 
mae  rutionalis  iuGencratlono  Hominis.  Yitc- 
bergne,  1676,  4®. 

437.  Rotenbeck,  Gem.  Paul.  Dissertatio  de 
Origine  Mentis  hnmnune,  Jo.  Sperlingio  et 
aliis  Tradnci*  Defensoribmi  opposita.  Altorf. 
1676,  4». 

438.  Rndravf,  Kilian.  Quadriga  Disserta- 
tionuni  Academicarum  ...  .  Giess*?,  1677, 
4*. 

The  fourth  DlsMrtation  treats  "Do  Propagations 
Antnitr  Humana*." 

439.  Maslus,  Hector  Gottfried.  Brevis  Ite- 
petilio  Veritatis  de  Origine  Auimae  rational  is. 
Hnvniae,  1682,  4». 

441).  Origins)  (De  1')  de  rime.    Paris,  1685, 

l-». 

441.  Valce,  Joh.  Tom  Ursprunge  der  nienscb- 
lichen  Seelun,  nnter  vieleu  Mcinungen  die 
beHte  gezciget.    Hamburg,  1602,  8°. 

442.  Posner,  Gasp.  Do  Anlmae  In  Genera- 
tioue  llominis  Origine.    Jcnae,  1694,  8*. 

443.  Corte  (Lat.  Cnrtlua),  Bartolommco. 
Lettora  nelLa  quale  si  diuota  da  qual  tempo 
probabiluiente  s'infondc  nel  feto  l'anima  ragi- 
oucvole.    Milano,  1702,  8°- 

See  Hcrrich,  Sylloge,  etc.  p.  IS. 

444.  Andala,  Kuardus.  ...  Dissertationnm 
philoeophicamm  Pentas.  . . .  Franequerse, 
1712,  4o.  pp.  282. 

The  fourth  Dissertation  treat*,  in  part,  of  the 
nature  and  creation  of  the  soul.  See  Journal  cfsa 
^omiu  for  Sept.  i,  1713. 

446.  Planer,  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  sistens 
novam  de  Animae  humanao  Propagatione  Ben- 
tontiam.    Witteb.  1712,  4*.  pp.  71. 

The  aabetanoe  of  th1«  dl«aertailon  Is  appended  to  J. 
O.  Beinbsok'a  PsO**.  Gedancton,  ete.    Be*  No.  TT6. 
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448.  Lsu&ge,  Joachim.    De  Orrn  Anln 
nutna*  a  i>eo  uou  per  essenti 
nem,  sed  per  Creationem  ...  Dissertatio  1-, 
II.    [Against  Poiret,]    Hate,  1713,  4*. 

447.  Cammerer,  Aug.  Friedr.  Untersnehuvjr 
von  der  Seele,  was  und  wo  sie  sey,  und  atsf 
was  fllr  Art  sie  fortgepflanst  werde.  Leipzig, 
1714,  *••  pp.  86. 

448.  Anonjrml  Dilucidationes  nberfores  ar- 
dnae  Doc  triune  de  Origine  Animas  et  Mal<> 
hereditario,  quam  Leibnitius  in  Theodicea 
primnm  tractavit.  Holmise,  1738,  8*.  pp.  lid. 
—  Ed.  2da,  1740. 

449.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theopbilw). 
Dissertatio  de  Origine  et  Propagatione  AniaM- 
rum.  Tublngae,  1789,  4>. — Also  ibid.  1741 ,  4*. 

460.  Essay  on  Fecundation,  comprehending 
the  Time  and  Manner  when  and  how  thv 
Human  Soul  is  intromitted  or  impressed  <m 
the  Body.    1742. 

451.  Behrendt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Harroonla  Sy»- 
tematis  de  hodierna  Anlmaram  Creation*  can* 
Creatoris  Sauctitato  et  Peccati  Origini*  Pro- 
pagatione. Berolini,  1744,  8*.  pp.  84  +.  t«  ^li.  • 

Ses  Suvcri&Mip*  JTaesrieftMa.  TIL  laxtr.  144-1 » 
(A),  and  Nov  Acta  JSntcL,  SvjpL,  rL  72-77.    BA. 

452.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  Offrnj  die].  Veuus 
metaphysique,  ou  Essat  snr  l'origine  de  rime 

huniaine,  par  M.  L Berlin,  1752, 1>. 

pp.84. 

Hcrrich.  SgUof«,  ete.  p.  17,  assriaet  this  vesk  ta 
"  Mr.  Lindner."    1  have  followed  Barbier. 

453.  Ploucquet,  Gottfr.  De  Origine  atque 
Geiii'r:iti<»ne  Animae  humanao  ex  Principal* 
moiutdologicis  stabilita.    Tubingae,  17&S,  +■. 

454.  CarpoT,  Jacob.  Positkmes  d«Ort«  Ani- 
mae InmmnHo  et  Christi  Saivatoris.  Jeaae. 
1761,  4«.  pp.  92. 

455.  Wncherer,  Wilh.  Friedr.  De  Origine 
et  Propagatione  Animae.    Basileae,  176*,  l9. 

456.  Kemner,  Nic.  Peter.  Quaeatio  de  Pro- 
pagatione Auimae  humanae  breviter  exanii- 
nans.  [Sap.  Ol.  Fadder  Haromar.l  Lund. 
1779,*».  (2sh.) 

457.  Versnch  Uber  den  TJrsprang  menscb- 
licher  Seelen,  alien  wnhren  Psychologen  und 
Theologen  freundschaftlich  gewidmet.  Leio- 
aig,  17»,  So.  pp.  74. 

458.  Ennemoier,  Joseph.  Historlscb-psyebo- 
logische  Untersticbungen  ttber  den  Ursprung 
und  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Sc«le  ubar> 
haupt,  und  Uber  die  Beeeelung  dee  Kindes 
insbesondere.  2>  mit  einan  Anhange  Uber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vermohrte  Anfl.      ~ 


1824,)  8tuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1851,  8*.  pp. 

459.  BaltBer,  Joh.  Bapt.  De  Modo  Propaga- 
tiouis  Animarum  in  Genere  humaao.  Dheer- 
tatio  theologico-pbilosophica.  YratielaTiae. 
lolS,8o.    bgr. 

460.  FroHschammer,  J.  Ueber  den  Ur- 
sprung der  menschlichen  Seelen.  lcecht- 
fertigung  dee  Gencratianismus  ...  .  MUn- 
chen,  1854,  8».  pp.  230  -f .    F. 

461.  Delltxsch,  Fran*.  Traducianism  and 
Creatianiam.  [Translated  from  his  "  System 
der  biblischen  l»sychologie.w]  (ChrUdan  Ker. 
for  Oct.  1866 ;  XXI.  517-529.)    AB. 

462.  Menxel,  Andr.  Tradncianisfflans  an  Cre- 
atianismus?  Dissertatio  theologica  ...  . 
Bmusbergae,  1656, 8».  pp.  55. 
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SECT.  II.—  PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Compare  Clan  HL  Sect.  II.  C,  D,  E;  also  the  Index  of  Subjects. 


4H8.  Kell9  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lot.  Theo- 
philus).  DeAnimaesrpoi/wo^t.  [About  1801.] 
(Comm.  X.  and  XI.  of  his  Commenlatione*  de 
Do*.  TtL  Eceles.,  etc  — Also  in  his  Opusc. 
Acad.,  Lips.  1831,  «•,  pp.  648-677.)    H. 

464. The  same.     Translated.     (BMioth. 

Sacra  for  Jan.  18M ;  XII.  1*6-178.)    H. 

See,  further,  Fabricius,  Delrctus,  etc.  pp. 
445-447 :  also  Nos.  467,  468,  Glamrlll  j  471, 
Bandine  f  482,  Bertram  j  490,  Bruelft. 


464».  Orlgene*,  11.  aa.  230.    See  Nos.  469, 

2012*,  2D12>,  2086. 
466.  Kebertwa,   or  Bcktoertus,  fl.  a.d. 
1164.  ...    Adversuspestiferos  . . .  Catharorum 
...  Errores  ...  Sermoues  [XIII.]  ...   .   Colo- 
nine,  1630,  8*. 

Aiw>  la  QeJIudt's  ML  Pmtrw*,  XIV.  «7,  et  seqq., 
and  la  other  collections.  Among  the  errors  with 
whleh  Bcbcrt  charges  the  Calharl  are  the  rejection 
•f  Purgatory,  aitd  the  beUef  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
lallea  aageU.    See  Duplu,  Now.  BiU.  IX.  104. 

466.  More,  Henry.  Philosophical!  Poems. 
1647.    See  No.  055 ;  also  468,  662. 

466».  [Rust,  George,  Bp.\  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Origen,  etc.  1661.  See  No. 
2066. 

467.  [CUamTtll.  Joseph].  Lux  Orientals ;  or, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Eastern 
Sages  concerning  the  Prie-existence  of  Souls. 
London,  1662,  8*.    BL. 

468.  [ ].    Two  Choice  and  Useful  Treatises: 

the  one  Lux  Orieutalis;  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Opinion  of  the  Eastern  Sages  concerning 
the  PrsvexiHtence  of  Souls.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  the  Grand  Mysteries  of  Providence  in 


relation  to  Mnns  Sin  and  Misery.  JBy  J.Glan- 
▼111.1  The  other,  A  Discourse  of  Truth,  by 
the  lato  Reverend  Dr.  Rust,  Lord  Bishop  of 


Dromore  ...  .  With  Annotations  on  them 
both  [by  Henry  More?].  London,  1682,  8«. 
pp.  195  +.    Annotations  pp.  276.    F. 

469.  Parker*  Samuel,  Bp.  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial Cenmire  of  the  Platonick  PhlloHophie; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Origeuian  Hypothesis, 
concerning  the  PreexUtcnce  of  SoiiIk.  ...  The 
2d  Ed.  (1st  cd.,  Lund.  1066,  4*,)  Oxford,  1667, 
8».  pp.  (6),  242.    F 

Pp.  171-24/  relate  to  pre-exlstence. 

470.  ["Warren,  Edward].  No  PrsBexistence. 
Or  a  Brief  Dissertation  against  the  Hypothesis 
of  Humane  Souls,  living  in  a  SUte  Antece- 
daneouB  to  this.  By  E.  W.  A.M.  . . .  London, 
1667,8«.pp.ll2+.    H. 

471.  Sandlus,  Chzistophorns,  the  younger. 
...  Tntctatvs  de  Orleine  Anims?.  Cosinopoli 
Ha  Amsterdam],  1671,  8«.  pp.  192.    H. 

Maintain*  the  doctrine  or  pre-existenee.    See  Book, 
Art.  AntHri*.  I.  749,  ISO. 

472.  [Artopceua  (Germ.  Becker),  Joh. 
Chrlstophj.  Dissertatio  singularis  de  Exis- 
tentia  Animarum,  antequam  in  aspectabili 
hujus  Vitae  Theatro  compareant.  h.p.  1672, 
I>.  pp  214. 

473.  Thomsilus,  Jac.  Oratfo  de  Animarum 
humanariim  Pra?exi«tcntia.  Li  pulse,  1674, 8»? 

la  opposition  (o  Sandlu*. 

474.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  Exercltatlo  adversus 
Praeexietentlam  Animarum  humanaruui,  Er- 
rurem  C.  Sandii  et  Anonymi  cujusdam.  Ar- 
gent. 1675,  8*.  (13  sh.) 


476.  P.,  C.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Pne- 
existency  of  Souls  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  in  the  Latine  Tongue  several  Years 
since  by  the  learned  C.  P.,  and  now  made  Eng- 
lish by  D.  V.  D.P.    London,  16*4, 12°  or  24°. 

476.  Barrow,  Isaac    Animas  hunianae  Cor- 

Siribus  non  prseexistunt.    [In  opposition  to 
enry  More.]    (In  his  Opuscvla,  Vol.  IV.  of 
his  Works,  Loud.  1687,  fol.,  pp.  34-45.)    H. 

477.  [Dunton,  John,  1659-1725].  Tlie  Visions 
of  the  Soul,  before  It  comes  into  the  Body. 
In  several  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  the  Athenian  Society.  ...  London,  1692, 
8«.  pp.  151  -h    F. 

In  ridicule  of  the  doctrine  of  pre-exletence. 

478.  [Helmont,  Franciscus  Mercurius  -ran]. 
Seder  Olam  sive  Ordo  Seculorum  ...  .  tt.v. 
[Holland,]  1693,  12».  pp.  196  +. 

479. Seder  Olam:  or,  The  Order  ...  of  all 

the  Ages  ...  of  the  whole  World  ...  .  Alto 
the  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre-existency  and  Re- 
volution of  Humane  Souls.  . . .    Translated  . . . 

by  J.  Clark,  M.D London,  1694,  sm. 

8".  pp.236.    H. 

On  this  rare  and  enrlone  book  »e  Ad«lung*s  Case*. 
der  meMcMfcaea  Murrtuit,  IV.  307-310,  the  Untckul- 
dig*  NachricMten,  1714.  p.  «50  IT.,  alio  p.  753  ff.,  Bnum- 

Rrtenn  MacMrickttn  vom  murine,  biiekem,  IV.  &13- 
),  and  Clement,  JHW.  cvrieutt,  IX.  S76. 

479*.    Rasslels   dm   Vlgier.     Trait*  de 

l'esprit  de  l'homme.    Parw,  1714, 12°.  pp.  287. 

This  author  maintained  that  the  eouis  of  the  whole 

human  race  were  eonaafly  Included  in  Adam,  and 

sinned  with  him. 

480.  Hive,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoken  at 
Joyner's  Hall,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Hive,  his  Mother.    London,  1783.  S°. 

Maintaining  the  plurality  or  world*,  that  thi«  earth 
la  hell,  that  the  mouU  or  men  arc  apostate  angels,  Ac. 
See  Nichols  s  lit.  AmudoUs.  I.  300. 

481.  Caratttnl,  Gund.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exsirteutia  Animarum  contra  Chr.  Wolflum, 
du  Vigierlnm  et  Leibnitium.  Veronae,  173$, 
4®.  pp.  157. 

So  Herrlob.  Ilarl  gives  the  title,  more  correctly 
perhaps,  thus:— ••  Phi loMipliicn  Christ.  Wolfll  alio- 
i-unique  reeentiornm  de  Origine  et  Praeextrtentia 
Animarum  theolvgtoe  discusaa  . . .  Seutcntla." 

482.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Bej«heidene 
PrUfung  der  Meynnug  von  der  Praexaistenz, 
oder  dem  Vorherseyn  menscltlicher  Seelen  in 
organischen  Leibehi,  saiumt  einer  Historia 
Praeexistentianorum.  Bremen,  1741,  8*. 
(17,sh.) 

488.  8^  J.  Gerettete  Lehre  von  d^r  Prftexlstens 
menschlicher  8eelen  . . .  .  [Against  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  8.    Rostock,  174S,  8».  pp.  72. 

484.  Jaiger,  J.  A.  Knrr.e  Auzeige,  was  die 
Jlcynung  von  der  Praexai*teiix  der  menwh- 
lichen  Seele  im  Sen i hie  fdhre.  k.p.  1748,  8°. 
pp.30. 

485.  Newcomb,  Thomas.  Pre-exlstence  and 
Transmigration:  a  Poem.    London?  1748. 

486*.  Mlacellaneoma  Metaphysical  E«say 
(A):  or,  An  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Form- 
ation and  Generation  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beings.  To  which  is  added,  Some  Thoughts 
...  upon  Pre-existence  ...  [etc.].  As  also 
upon  the  Dormant  State  of  the  Soul,  from  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  from  our  Death  to 
the  Resurrection.  ...  By  an  Impartial  In. 
quirer  after  Truth.  London,  174*,  8*.  pp.  vi , 
394.     O. 

Maintains  the  lapse  or  the  soul  In  a  pre-exlsteul 
state;  denies  the  eternity  or  future  punl-hment. 
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486.  Pre-Exlstence,  a  Poem.  Pne-Exls- 
ttmtiu  ii«?u«i  Latiue  redditum.  Bath,  1708, 
8*.  1*. 

Sec  Xontklg  Rev.  XXVIII.  183-185.  The  writer 
describe*  huiuun  m»u1.~  >  •  i..j  splrlta  of  fallen  angels. 
The  Kaglith  pocii  I*  is  ftodsley's  Oolleeuon,  1. 16s- 
172.    IT. 

487.  Berrew,  Capel,  /fcctor  o/  Bouington. 
A  Lapse  of  human  Souls  in  a  State  of  Pre- 
existence,  the  Only  Original  Sin,  and  the 
Ground  Woik  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation. ... 
London,  17U6,  ¥•.  pp.  180.    D. 

Also  In  hi*  TseeL  IH—rftim*,  LondoBv  1772,  «*. 

488.  [Jenyns,8oaniej.  Disquisitions  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  London,  178*2,  em.  8*  or  10». 
pp.  iv.,  1F2.     U. 

Dl  q.  111.,  pp.  27-46.  maintains  the  doctrine  or  prs- 
cjtl*t-nc<!.  Also  Id  Jenyas't  Workt,  London,  17JW,  •*. 
Vol.111.    B. 

489.  Thoughts  on  a  Pre-existent  State;  In 
Answer  to  a  late  Disquisition  on  that  Subject. 
London,  1782,  am.  S«.  1«. 

490.  Letters  addressed  to  Soame  Jcnyns,  Esq. 
containing  Strictures  on  the  Writings  of  fid* 
ward  Gibbon,  Esq:  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Lindsay  [sicL  4c  Ac.  Ana  an  Abstract 
of  Dr.  Priestley  s  Account  Current  with  Re- 
velation.   London,  1780, 12".  pp.  vi.,  340.     U. 

Letter  II.  oppose*  the  doetrl&e  or  pre-esisteeee. 

491.  Klewltx,  Ant.  Wilh.  Ton.  Ueber 
Fortdauer  uiid  Prliexistenx.  Magdeburg, 
1789,  8*.  pp.  48. 

"  Maintains  that  the  topi  consists  or  an  ethereal 
imperishable  matter."— Brttick.  gee  XmUkbt  Mmt., 
N.B„  V.61S-6.3. 

492.  Preexiatenee  (The)  or  Souls,  and  Uni- 
versal Restoration.  From  the  Minutes  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Biirnham  Society. 
Taunton,  1798, 8*.    (Uowans.) 


493.  Sibbern,  Fred,  Christian.  De  Prsfexls- 
teutia,  Genesi  et  linmortalitate  Aninue.  ... 
[Progr.]    Havni*?,ltf2*,4*.pp.33. 

494.  Certainty  (The)  of  the  Origin  of  Evil 
in  the  World,  and  the  Probable  Prcrxistenctr 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Angels  east  out  of 
Heaven  into  the  Earth  before  the  Creation  of 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  Genesis.  By  a  Lay- 
man.   London,  1843,  8*.    BL. 

495. Supplementary  Additions  to  the  •*  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Origin  of  Evil "...  .  London, 
1844,8*.    BL. 

496.  Beecher,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of 
Ages;  or  the  Gnat  Debate  on  the  Mora)  Re- 
lations of  God  and  Man.  ...    7th  Ed.   "*    ' 


(ster.  1853,),  1866, 12*.  pp.  xii.,  652. 

Maintains  that  all  men  ooaie  late  the  wertd  eith 
totally  depraved  natures,  as  a  pcnlthsneat  far  tte» 
committed  in  a  previous  Mate  t>f  existence.    See  >"«*. 


;  also  the  review  hj  O.  E.  Ettia. 


4889  4XM,  4S80. 

in  the  Christian  &x*m.  for  Ker.  IKS.  LV 

497.  Pre-exlatenceofSotila.  ( PrttbyUrian 
Quar.  Rev.  for  March,  1854  ;  11.546-«tt.)  AB. 

498.  Revnand,  Jean  (Ernest).  Fhfleaophie 
religicnse  Terre  ctCiel  ...  Paris,  1854, S*. pp. 
xiv.,  441.  //.— ^  id.  Hid.  lKCh,  **.  pp.  478.  D. 

Maintain*  the  pre-exUtenee  of  bonus  swcla,  and 
that  tbls  earth  It  a  purgatory ;  opposes  Ihe  dsiulmi 
of  eternal  punishment.  Bee  a  review  by  H.  <A.» 
Talne  in  the  JBtswe  dot  Dtvx  JTeaster  lor  ▲*#>  1»  »**. 
pp.  643-681.    gee  also  Mas. '/SB,  S4.J. 

499.  Brueh,  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehrc  ran  der  Pri- 
existens  der  menschlichen  Scelen  htstoriscn- 
kritisch  dargestent  ...  .  Straw-burg,  1*59. 
8*.pp.vli.,211. 

500.  Beecher,  Edward.  The  Concord  of 
Ages  ...    .    New  York,  I860, 1*.  pp.  xi„  581. 

~     402-438  on  pfle-extstenes :  pa.  47t-aU  est  f 


Pp.  402-4 
sanlshmeai 


Bee  further,  en  this  subject,  Not**  tmd  Qwriet,  (Lendoa,)  Id  Series,  n.  483,  517;  in.  30-50,  IS:  IT. 
187,  284,  398;  V.  308*;  VII.  819;  XL  341-3431  (H.)  See  also  the  references  ia  C.  F.  Hansen's  Deed  «**) 
Qraet,  p.  Ill,  nets. 


APPHTOIX 

TRANSMIGRATION. 

JVote. — For  this  doctrine  among  particular  nations  sad  sects,  see  Class  m.  Seat.  JX  B— E,  and  the 

Index  of  Subjects. 

607.  Kfltrsteu,  Simon.     Yerhewdalfns; 

palingeuesie  en  metempayebosis.    fiei 
lexing  ...    .    Amst.  1846,  8*.  Jt.  OJBO. 

608.  [Alger,  William  RounseviHe).  Tbel 
migration  of  Souls.    (AortA  Amur.  Ma.  h> 
Jan.  1855;  LXXX.  58-73.)    H 

See,  further,  Fabric!  as,  Drisetec,  etc  pp. 
447-449. 


501.  Doppert,  Joh.  Do  vetrjsto/u«re/ur9>roertre«»c 
Commento.  [Progr.]  Schneebergae,  1710, 4». 

502.  Irhove,  WiFl em.  ...  De  Palingenesia 
Vetertnn  sen  Mvtenipsychosi  sic  dicta  Pytha- 
gorica  Libri  III.  ...  Ametelodomi,  17SS,4>. 
pp.  (32),  514,  (28).     P. 

Malnuisn  that  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  most  of  the 
anoienta  to  whom  a  belief  in  transmigration  hat  been 
ascribed,  taught  the  doo  trine  on  ljr  In  a  Sgurativesenae. 

503.  mrernsdortV  Gottlieb.  Disputatio  de 
Metempsychosi  Veteriim  non  flgurate  sed 
proprfe  iutelligenda.  [Be*]).  Dav.  Krisar.] 
Vitenibergite,  1741,4*.  pp.  56. 

504.  Vangerow,  Wilh.  Gottlieb  von.  Dis- 
sertntio  hist orico-philosoph lea  nertfj.^vxa>triv 
Vetenim  sistens.  [Pries.  J.  F.  Stiebrita.] 
Hals?,  1765, 4*.    8  gr. 

505.  [Cons,  Carl  PhtHpp].  Schicksale  der 
SroliMiwandprniigshypothese  nnter  verschie- 
ih'iien  Vlilkern  und  en  vcrschledenen  Zeiten, 
Kitniaxberg,  1791,  8*.  pp.  169. 

5  6.  Sedermnrlc,  Pet.    De   Metempsychosi 

Vetenim,  Pars  I.-III.    [P.  I.,  rejsp.  Andr.  8e- 

dcrmark ;  P.  II.,  re*p.  Joh.  FjollstrOm;  P.  III., 

resp.  A.  J.  Barman.]  Vpsalie,  1807,4*.  (3|  sh.) 

70S 


609.  Schilling,  Wolfg.  Hefnr.  De  Metempsy- 
ehosi  Dissertatio.    Lipsiae,  1979,  4*. 

510.  [Helmont,  Francisms  Merrarina  tsus]. 
Two  Hundred  Queries  moderately  propounded 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Revolutiosi  cf 
Human  Souls  ...  .  London,  1984,  sm.  8*. 
pp.  (6),  166.    G. 

A  Xrtfas  transUtioa,  Assst  UN,  M*.  pa.  MA.    See 

No.  m». 

511.  Jentssch,  Heinr.  De  abeurdo  cirrnasVk- 
X»MrMKDogmateDlsserUtia  Lipmae^lfSA,^. 

612.  N.,  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  teach- 
ing the  Treatise  [of  F.  M.  van  Helmont]  en- 
tituted :  Two  Hundred  Queries,  etc  London, 
1990,8*.    BL. 
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M2».  [Helmont,  Franci-cu  ;  Mercuriusvan]. 
Seder  01am,  etc  1993.    See  i\u.  478. 

513.  S«nmid,Joh.,1649-173L  Diseertatio  de 
M nltiplici  Animarum  Reditu  Id  Corpora,  auc- 
tori  Tractatus  Seder  01am  opposite.  Lipsiss, 
1699,  4*.  (H«h.) 

514.  Henriel,  Helnr.  De  Animarum  Trans- 
migratione.     Hal.  1099,  4». 

515.  Klansing,  or  Clausing,  Heinricb. 
Mercro-uyuiTwonc  Teteram  Gentillum  aeque 
ac  hodiernorum  quorundam  Philosophorum 
confutata,  ad  Doctriaam  de  Resurrectiouo 
Garni*  vindicandam.  [Rap.  Gottfr.  Bordan.] 
Lipsiee,  17*4,  4*.  pp.  38. 

514.  Bvtdenee  (An)  for  Immortality,  and  for 
Transmigration.  To  which  Is  added,  a  Treatise 
concerning  those  who  sleep  in  the  Dust  of  the 
Earth.    London,  1792,  sm.  8*. 

517.  Haflner,  Gotthard.  Diseertatio  deTrans- 
migrntione  Animarum,  quateuus  ex  Lumine 
Ration!*  cognosci  potest.   Alt.  1746, 4".  pp.  36. 

518.  Sennbert,  Jon.  Ernst.  Von  Wandelung 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Todo.  Jena,  1749,  4*. 
(4sh.) 

519.  Oslander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dlssertatio  de 
Transmigratione  Animarum  humanarum  ox 
suits  Corporibua  in  alia  Corpora.  Tubingae, 
1749. 

529.  'Werner,  Jak.  Frledr.  Dissertatio  Argu- 

menta  contra  Metempsychosin  exponens.  Ke- 

giomonti,  1754,  4*. 
621.  Henase,    M.     De   Metempsychosi   sive 

Animarum  per  plura  Corpora   Kevolutione. 

Argent.  1757*  4*. 

522.  [Olivier,  Jean].  La  raftterapeycos*.  dls- 
eours  pronuiice  par  Pythagore  dam*  l'ecole  de 
Crotone.    Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1790, 12°. 

523.  Trintus,  Joh.  Anton.  Abhandlung  Ton 
der  Seelenwandernng.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig, 
1760,  8».  2  gr. 

524.  Transmigration!  a  Poem.  London, 
1778,  4».  2».W. 

525.  Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Die  Erzie- 
hung des  Menschengeschlechts.  Berlin,  1780, 

'  Maintains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
529.  Sehobelt,  Christoph  Helnr.    Noten  mit 
Text   liber  die   Erziehung  des  Menschenge- 
schlechts,  von  Leasing.  Stendal,  1780, 8«.  Qgr. 

527.  Bcnlosser,  Job.  Georg.  Ueber  die  See- 
lenwanderung.  2  Stllcke.  Basel,  1781-82, 8o. 
pp.  46,  24. 

AIM  la  hi*  ATOM  Sckrlflen,  Thell  m. 

528.  Beltrttge  zur  Lebre  ron  der  Seelenwan- 
deruug.     Leipzig,  1785,  8».  pp.  219. 

"Agree*  with  the  hypothesis  of  Leasing  and  8ch1ce- 
9a."—9rtttek. 

529.  Herder.  Joh.  Gottfr.  ron.  Das  Land  der 
J»eelen.— Palfngenesie.— Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
dernng [three  dialogues].    (ZerstreuU  Blotter, 


Bde.  I.,  VI.,  1785,  MW;  also  Werke,  Zur  Phil. 

u.  Gesch.,  VII.  147-278,  Tub.  1807,  S*.)    H. 
Per  an  BnglUk  translation  of  the  dialogues  on 
transmlgratlou,  by  F.  H.  Hedge,  see  his  Proa*  Writer* 
«/  German*,  PhU.  1845,  So,  pp.  248-Mi.    H. 

530.  Mfiller,  Joh.  Traugott.  Ueber  die  See- 
lenwanderung,  einige  prlifende  Gedanken. 
Friedricliastadt,  1785,  4».  pp.  16. 

531.  ITngern-Ste  ruber g,  Chrn.  Frledr., 
Baron  von.  Bllck  auf  die  moraliache  uud 
politische  Welt,  was  sie  war,  was  sie  1st,  was 
sie  seyn  wird.  Bremen,  1785,  8«.  pp.  252.— 
2*  Ausg.,  ibid.  1796,  8*. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

532.  Grosse,  Carl.  Helim,  oder  tiber  die  See- 
lenwanderung.    Zlttau,  1789,  So.  pp.  228. 

533.  Haeggroth,  Nic.  De  Metempsychoai. 
[Bttp.  Anor.  Roos.]    Lund.  1799,  X  (2  sh.) 

634.  Kferenberg,  Frledr.  Wakrheit  und 
Dichtung  fiber  unsre  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  Briefe  von  Julius  an  Emilien.  Leipzig, 
1803,  8o.  pp.  301. 

Speonlates  an  transmigration. 
535.  Veriuch  einer  EnthUllnng  der  Rathsel 
des  Menschenlebens  und  Auferetehens.   Leui- 
go,  1824,  8*.  pp.  66. 

"Teaches  the  doctrine  of  transmigration."— £r«<icA. 
"The  aathor  supposes  that  ttao  soul  of  the  Apo»tl« 
Peter  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Adj  »• 
ham  V'—Krvg. 

636.  Wedelclnd,  Georg  (Christian  Gottlieb), 
Baron  von.  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen  und  die  Erziehung  der  Menschheit, 
oder:  Wer,  wo,  wozu,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  und 
werde  ich  sein  ?  . . .  Giessen,  1828, 12».  pp.  274. 
—2*  Aufl.,  Bautzen,  1851, 12°.  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 
"Von  Wedeklnd  nlmmt  elne  Fortblldung  des 
MenschengeUtee  darob  elne  Seetenwanderaog  an."— 


537.  Wendel,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Metempsychosi 
nnper  denuo  defensa,    Coburgi,  1828. 

638.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  von.  PrUfung  der 
Lehre  von  der  Seelenwandernng.  (In  his 
Blatter  /flr  h&tere  Wahrheit,  Keue  Folge, 
1890,  sm.  8»,  I.  244-299.)    F. 

639.  Rltgen,  Ford.  Aug  (Max.  Franz)  von. 
Die  hochtfteu  Angelegenhoiten  der  Seule,  nach 
dem  Gesetze  des  Fortschritts  betrachtet. 
Darmstadt,  1895, 8°.  pp.  xvi.,  170. 

Maintains  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  through  many  mortal  forms  to  an  Immortal  one. 
540.  Krngf  Wilb.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goras oder  Geechichte  eiues  dreimal  geborneu 
ErdenbUrgers.  Geschrieben  von  Kantharot 
und  mit  einem  Glanbensbekenntnlss  uber 
Seelenwanderung  and  Unsterblichkeit  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  1899,  12*. 
pp.146. 

Pp.  136-1*9  are  in  opposition  to  Eltgen. 


540*.  Meyer,  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 
lenwanderung. ...    Hamburg,  1891, 8°. pp. 64. 
A  French  translation,  "  De  la  migration  des  fane*,*' 


In  the  Xevue  Oermaniqv*  for  Nor.  80,  1861;  XY11L 
2S9-2&9.    BA. 
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CLASS  in.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SECT.  L— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS  ON   THE    IMMORTALITY    OF 
THE  SOUL  AND   THE   FUTURE  LIPE. 

(arguments  from  reason,  or  reason  and  revelation  combined.) 

.Note.  —  For  the  work*  of  authors  belonging  to  nations  and  sects  not  Chrirttam,  see  Sect.  IX;  for  tuafnwi 
which  belong  mainly  or  exelusiyely  to  Chrittia*  theology,  tee  Sect.  HI. 


Ml.  Aaron  Abltah,  R ,  fl.  ad.  1600.  Opi- 
niones  sacada*  de  ion  nias  avtenticos  y  antigos 
philosofoe  qre  sobre  la  altna  escrivieron  y  svs 
diftnicioo.es  Por  el  piritissimo  doctor  Aron 
AAa  ...  .  (Appended  to  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  Dxalogki  di  Amort  of  (Judah) 
Leon  Abarbanel,  Yenetia,  1568,  4»,  ff.  116- 
1270    H. 

Thia  work  appear*  to  be  very  rare.  Wolf  (AOL 
H*br.  III.  70)  and  the  author  of  the  article  Aaron 
Abiia  in  tbe  Biog r.  Diet,  or  the  Soc.  for  the  WIT.  of 
Uarr.  Knowledge  were  uuaUle  to  aajr  whether  It  *a< 
extant  In  print  or  in  manoacrlpt.  it  la  properlj  de- 
scribed lu  Ue  Oaatro  ■  BibUoUca  BtpaSuU,  I.  39*. 

642.  Ludovlcl,  Jac.  Farrago  Sententiarum 
tarn  Christ iauorum  qnam  Judaeorum,  Ma- 
hamedanorum  et  Lthntcorum  inter  se  dissen- 
tieiitium,  de  lloininis  Anima  a  Corpore  sepa- 
rata.   Stetini,  1701,  4>. 

643.  Sallg,  Christian  August.    Diasertatfo  ... 

3ua  Phikuophumeiia  Yeterum  et  Kecentiorum 
e  Anima  et  ejus  Inunortalitate  ediaoeruntur. 
Ualae,  1714,  *>. 

644.  Oportn,  Joach.  Historia*  criticae  de 
Perenuitate  Aninii  humaoi  DiaaertaUo  prior. 
Kil.  1710,  4». 

645.  Fabrlelua,  Joh.  Alb.  . . .  Delectus  Ar- 
gumentorum  et  Syllabus  Scriptorum  qui  Ve- 
ritateniReligionis  Christianas  ...  Lucubratio- 
nibussuis  aaseruerunt.  ...    Hamburg!,  1725, 


4».  pp.  755  +.    H. 
See  pp.  421-451."] 
mortalttate;"  pp.  701-705, ' 


ip.  421-451.  "De  Anlmornm  Hnmaaoram  Ins- 
tate;*' pp.  701-705,  "  DeCtiriati  Reeurreetione  ;" 
B>.  706-710,  "De  Resurrectiono  Moriuorum;"    pp. 
0-710,  "De  Fine  Muadi  ft  cxtremo  Judicio;"  pp. 
718  -75B,  "  De  Pnemiorum  Para  a  rumque  Sterol tnte;" 
and  Append.  I.  pp.  761-764,  "  De  Salotc  QenUiiunu" 
646».  Piesurt,  Bernard.     Ceremonies  et  cou- 
tuuitta  reltgieuses  de  tous  les  peuplesdu  nioude; 
representees  par  des  figures  dossing**  par  la 
main  de  Bernard  Picart;  avec  des  explications 
historiques   et   des   dissertations    curfeuses. 
r  Edited  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Brazen  de  La 
Martlniere, and  others.]    Nouvelle  edition  ... 
corrigee;  augmented  [by  F.  H.  8.  de  L'Aul- 
naye,  Count  Henri  Oregoire  and  M.  F.  Man- 
darl  ...   .   12 torn.  (Tome  VII.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1807-10,  fol.    H. 

Vols.  XL  and  XII.  oontaln  tbe  Drtdti  dm  tvperatf- 
tfetu  of  J.  B.  Tbiera,  and  the  Bitoirt  critique  dee 
pratiqut*  tupmtitituM*  of  P.  Lo  Bmn-  Plrat  ed.. 
Am*.  1738-48,  in  11  vol.  fol.  -  An  EnfHtk  tranala- 
tion,  London.  17SS-87,  la  6  vol.  fol.    S. 

646.  Oporto,  Joach.  . . .  Hlstoria  Critica  Doo 
trtnae  de  Immortal! tato  Mortalivm  ....  Ham- 
brrgi,  17*5,  »•. ,pp.  687,  24  +. 

A  Prodromu*  waa  pnbl.  at  Hamburg,  1790,  4°. 
(7ab.)    See  Acta  Srmd.,  1730,  pp.  496-496. 

647.  Bnddeua,  Joh.  Franz.  . . .  Theses  theo- 
logicae  de  Atheisrao  et  Svpentitione  ...  . 
Tntlocti  ail  Khenvm,  1787,  8«.  pp.  625  -f .    H. 

Cap  111  }  1,  pp.  185-198,  give,  a  »k*tch  of  the  hiatory 

or  (Unbelief  In  Immorultty. 

64$.  Guer,  Jean  Antoine,  d.  1764.  Decameron 

bistorique,  ou  entretiens  m'rifux  et  reflechis 

snr  tout  ce  que  les  peuples  ancieus  et  modcrnes 
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ont  pense  au  sujet  de  la  nature  et  1*1 
talite  de  Tame.    4>. 

V  a*  tol«  ever  really  pubUabedf 
640.  Luther,  Joh.  Adam.  Beccnsetvr  Kume- 
rus  eorum,  qui  lmmortalitatexu  inficiati  mitt. 
iribcrg.  17tM),4*.  \th. 

550.  Faber,  Joh.  Melchtor.  TJnde  Origo  Doe- 
trinae  de  Immortalitate  Animoram  repetenda 
Tidcatur.  3  progr.  Onoldi,  1778,  4».  pp.  fcS 
In  all. 

Sea  TbjB,  Vertmeh,  etc  pp.  IM-lftfj. 

660*.  [Franke,  Georg  8am.].  Philoeophkvli- 
theologische  Abhandlung,  tie.  1788.  bee  No. 
2214. 

661.  [Herrlch,  Nic.  August].  8yl1oge  Ecrip- 
toruiu  de  Spiritibus  puris  et  Aoimabus  bnmsv- 
nis,  earumque  Immaterialitate,  lnunortalitate 
et  Statu  post  Mortem,  deque  Anisua  Beetiarun. 
Katisbonae,  17110,  «m.  8*.  pp.  100  +. 


662.  Bardill,  Christoph  Gottfried.  Tom  Vr- 
sprung  dur  Begriffo  der  L'naterbUchkeit. 
{Berliner  JUonaUchrifl  for  Feb.  17W.) 

663.  Flfiirge,  Chri«tian  Wilh.  Geecbichte  dra 
Glaubena  au  Unttterblichkeit,  Aufert>tehuuar, 
Gericht  und  Yergeltung.  STbeUe.  (Theillil. 
ta2Abth.)     L«ip*ip,|jM_iMH>,8-.    r. 

Part  I.,  pp.  1-448,  treau  of  tbe  JewKh  ccsceatlea* 
of  tbe  future  life,  "  \erbeslw>lnie  oaaiuoi,  non  ««n»- 
aime"  (BdttcMtr);  Part  II.,  of  «l»  of»i8lona  of  tie 
Bcaitdiaaviaaa,  pp.  1-148;  tbe  aocfeat  Caicaoeiaao. 

B).  149-210;  tbe  aniicnl  Pcralana.  pp.  v»-yCD;  tbe 
ohammedana,  pp.  '.81-914 ;  tLe  MicHln*,  CbtecM, 
etc,  pp.  816-406.  Pan  in.,  la  3  vols.,  gives  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chriatian  doctrine.  The  work  was  never 
completed. 

664.  [Franke,  Georg  Sam.].  Terruch  ciner 
histoi-iisch-kritischen  Uebertricht  der  Lehrcn 
und  Mcinungen  der  vornebmsten  neuen  Welt- 
weisen  Ton  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  menach- 
lichen  Seele.    Altona,  1790,  8*.  pp.  144. 

"  Ueefol  as  a  eolloctton  of  nateriaia,  tboaab  not 
altogether  complete."— BrtUck. 

666.  Pnrmann,  Joh.  Georg.  Fata  Dcctrinae 
de  Auimorum  Immortalitate.  Panic.  l.-VJ. 
Francof.  1798-18W,  4*. 

666.  Bretsclinelder,  Karl  Gottlieb,  ^yste- 
matiscbe  Entwlckelung  aller  in  der  Dogma- 
tik  yorkommenden  Begriffe  nach  den  «ya> 
bollschen  Schriflen  der  evangelisch-lutbrii- 
schen  und  reformirten  Kirche  und  den  wicb- 
tigsten  dogmatischen  LehrbtlchernihrerTheo- 
logen.  — Nebet  der  Literatur,  vorzttgUcli  der 
neuern  liber  alio  Theile  der  Dogmatik.  ...  4*. 
rerbesaerte  und  Termehrte  Aufl.  Leipxig, 
(1805, 10,  24,)  1841,  8».  pp  ri.,  80S.    D. 

Pp.  816-8BB  treat  of  ifae  "  Last  Tbtafja."  Kigali 
naefnl  for  tbe  llteratare  of  the  eutyect,  tbongb  net 
rery  aecuraU. 

667.  Benffel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat  Tbeopbfloe) 
▼on.  Dissertationed  historico-theologkne: 
Quid  Doctrina  de  Animoram  Immortalitate 
Religioni  Christianae  debeat,  ex  Causae  Ka- 
tura  et  ex  Rebus  factis  monstrantea.     Pars  L 
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-VI.  [Farts  IT.  and  V.  in  two  section!.  Part 
VI.  in  three;  in  all,  10  dissertations.]  1809- 
1817.  (In  his  Opuscula  Acad-,  Hamburg!, 
1834,  8».  pp.  43-272.)    H. 

On  »•  oopwlar  doetriae  of  immortality  among 
ancient  nations,  see  pp.  66-88;  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hindu,  Persians,  Pho9nloians,  pp.  71-66;  on  the 
ancient  Mysteries,  and  tho  Greek  philosophers,  pp. 
89-130;  on  tho  Boman  philosophers,  pp.  133-141;  on 
(he  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  145-184;  on 
the  doetriae  of  the  later  Jews  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  pp.  187-211;  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  pp. 
117-272.    These  essays  are  valuable. 

558.  I-eronx,  Pierre.  Do  I'humanite,  de  son 
principe,  et  de  son  avenir  ou.  se  troure  la  vraie 
definition  de  la  religion  ...  .  2  torn,  (paged 
continuously).  Paris,  1840,  8°.  pp.  xxii., 
1008. 

Uyto  VI.,  "De  la  tradition  reJatlTement  A  la  vie 
fa  tare,"  comprising-  pp.  291-1008  of  the  work,  main- 
tains that  "  L'idee  des  ancleos  sur  la  Tie  future  a  6t6 
onlrcrseUement  quo  1'homme  renaissalt  dans  l*hu- 
Baaalte."  Leroox,  like  others  of  the  French  social- 
ists, rejects  the  dootriao  of  personal  immortality. 

660.  Grilse,  Joh.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
psycfaologicaoderYerzeichnissdcrwlchtigsten 
Uber  das  Wesen  der  Menschen-  und  Thier- 
eeelen  and  die  Unsterblichkeitslehre  handeln- 
den  Schriftsteller  alterer  und  neuerer  Zeit,  in 
alphabetischer  Ordnnng  lusammengestellt, 
and  mit  einer  wtmenschaftlichen  Uebersicht 
begleitet  ...  .  Leipzig,  1845, 8«.  pp.  ri.,  60. 
H. 

The  most  eoplous  collection  of  titles  relating  to  the 
subject,  hot  apparently  eompUed  in  haste. 

660.  Bonchltt£,  Louis  Firmin  Herve.  De  la 
peraistance  de  la  porsonnalite  apres  la  mort. 
Second  Memoire.  Uistoire  des  opinions  phi- 
lonophiqnes  et  religieuses  sur  l'existence,  la 
nature  et  la  deatinee  de  Time  humaine.  depuis 
les  temps  lee  plus  rccules  jusqu'a  la  chute  de 
la  philosophic  grceco-romaino.  (Stances  et 
Travaux  de  VAoad.  de*  Set.  Mor.  et  Pol.,  Tome 
XV.  [1849,  8*1  pp.  443-468;  XVI.  49-64, 121- 

.  138.)    H. 

560*. [Third  memoir.]  Resume1  critique  des 

opinions  . . .  sur  . . .  Tame  humaine,  depuis  lo 
commencement  de  Tdre  chrdtienne  jusqu'a 
nos  jours.  (Ibid.,  Tome  XXTI.  [1858,  8»]  pp. 
161-230.)    H. 

For  the  first  memoir,  see  No.  1171. 
601.   Gowans,    William.     A   Catalogue  of 
Rooks  treating  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  ...    New  York,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1853, 12*. 
pp.22. 

See  also  Nos.  1587,  1275. 

Tor  the  history  and  literature  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  see,  further.  No.  91, 
Lay-ton*  539,  Honppelande  i  708, 
Hardtaenmldt  |  731,  Xoiaelenr  1 791», 


Argem;  K2i,  Browne*  836,  Haver  j 
844,  Doddridge*  960,  and  988,  Flttuei 
999,    WyUenbaclij    1017,    Trailer* 


1017.  Browne |  1069,  Bolzano*  1066, 
Wlllcensf  1109,  Wohlfarth*  1136, 
Jenny*  1133,  Stranaa *  1148,  Alexins* 
1168,  DOringi  1198,  Meyer*  1236,  TJn- 
nmstAssllcne  Bewelse;  1263,  Welbys. 
1567,  Plato*  See  also  Bayle's  Dictionnaire 
and  Oeuvres;  the  Philosophical  Dictionaries 
of  Walch  and  Krug,  and  the  Dictionnaire  de* 
sciences  pkitosophiqua  (6  rols.)  edited  by 
Tranck.  One  may  further  consult  the  writers 
on  the  general  history  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly Rrucker,  Infield,  Terxi,  Ruble,  Tiede- 
mana,  Tennemann,  Cams,  De  Gerando,  Cousin, 
Ritter,  and  Rlakey ;— on  mediaeval  philosophy, 
as  Jourdain,  Caraman,  Ronsselot,  Haureau, 
and  the  HUtoire  littiraire  de  la  France  (23 
vols.); — and  on  modern  philosophy,  as  Erd- 
mann,  Feuerbach,  Damiron,  Bouillier,  Willm, 
Runo  Fischer,  Morell.  and  Bartholin***.  For 
s  special  works  on  the  history  of  Ori- 


ental, Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  patristic 
philosophy,  see  the  appropriate  heads  below. 


562.  Anfputinus,  Anrelins,  Saint  and  Bp.y 
fl.  A.D.  B96.  De  Immortalitate  Aiiiuue  Liber 
unus.  (Opera,  ed.  Paris,  alt.,  1836,  etc.  I.  649- 
666.)    k 

See  also  Nos.  68,  390. 

663.  Gangauf,  Theodor.  Metaphysische 
Psychologie  des  heiligen  Augustiuus. 
l«-2*  Abth.  Augsburg,  1852,  E»  pp.  x., 
Iy.,  450.    F. 

564.  JBneas  Gazmu,  fl.  a.d.  487.  .  • .  JEncas 
GassBus  et  Zacharias  Hitylenieus  [fl.  a.d.  686] 
de  Immortalitate  Animas  et  Mundi  Consum- 
mations Ad  Codices  recensuit  Barthii  Tarini 
Ducfei  Notas  addidit  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade.  Gr. 
Accedit  Mnesa  Interpretatio  ab  Ambrosio  Ca- 
mald.  facta.  ...  Parislia,  1836,  8*.  pp.  xxv., 
530 +.    F. 

Reviewed  by  Bernhardy  in  the  Jakrb.  /.  tries. 
KriUk  fur  Oct.  1887.  coll.  543-55::.  (H.)  These  two 
treatises  will  also  be  fonnd,  with  thu  note*  of  Berth 
and  others,  in  Mlgne's  Patrol.  Croc.  LXXXV.  871- 
1144.    H. 

565.  Gnillelmus  Alvemus  or  Arvtrnus  (Fr. 
Gnlllaume  <TAuvergne\  Bp.  of  Pari*,  fl. 
a.d.  1280. . . .  Opera  omnia  ...  .2  toI.  Pari- 
siis,  1674,  fol. 

Vol.  I.  pp.  829-838,  "De  Immortalitate  Aniaue." 
not  Important;  II.  85-228,  •'  De  Aninm  Llbcr."  See 
Hi*.  Lit.  de  la  Franc*,  XVIII.  888,  8&0-882.    H. 

665*.  Demetrlns  Cydonius,  fl.  a.d.  1857. 
. . .  Opuscnluin  do  contemnenda  Morte,  Grace© 
et  Latine.  Recensuit  ...  Ch.  Theoph.  Kui- 
noel.    Lipsiae,  1786,  8°. 

Also  in  Auctoru  Graeci  Jtburu,  ed.  Kuinoel  et 
Btnn,  1796,  8°,  Tom.  I.  Iff.)  —  "  Contlnet  insignia  ar- 
gument a  pro  oouflrmanda  animomm  immortalitate.' 
-Fabric. 

666».    Sabnnde,   or    Sebnnde,   or    Se- 

beyde,  itaymuiidus  de,  fl.  a.d.  1480.  Theo- 
logia  natural  is  sive  liber  creaturarum  specia- 
liter  de  homine  ...  .  [Strasbourg,  1490,] fol. 
ff.  162. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  on  Tarions  aoeonnts, 
and  Is  said  to  be  tho  first  work  entitled  "Natural 
Theology."  Por  a  notice  of  the  numerous  edilioui, 
see  Biogr.  Univ.  XXXIX.  444.    A  French  translation 

a  Montaigne,  Paris,  1589,  8°,  often  rrprintod ;  a  good 
tlon,  Paris,  1611,  8",  pp.  881  +.  (/.)  Comp.  Mon- 
taigne's Euaia,  L.  II.  e.  17.  On  tbc  immortality  of 
tho  soul  and  tbe  future  life,  see  particularly  cc.  91, 
•2,  102, 153-156, 188-189.  '217. 800,  823-880.  See  Pabrl- 
clus,  Delectus,  etc  pp.  454-447. 

666.  Campharo  or  Camphora,  Joe    De 

Immortalitate  Anime  in  Modvm  Dialog!  wl- 
garitcr  [».#.  in  Italian]  ...  .  n.p.otd.  [Rome, 
about  1472,]  fol.  ff.  2K. 

Alsopubl.  at  Milan.  1475;  Tleenza,  UT7;  Cosensa, 
1478;  and  BreseU,  1498.    See  Haln  and  Panter. 

567.  Trevienals,  or  de  Trevlo,  Joh. 
[Oratio  de  Animarum  Immortalitate,  et  de 
humana  Felicitate  Oratio.  Rome,  1478,]  fol. 
(12  leaves,  32  lines  to  a  page.) 

See  Haln,  n.  15810 ;  Panter,  II.  442,  a.  134. 

568.  Casilnui  de  Casslnia  (Hal.  Cas- 
elni)9  Bam.  Qniestio  copiona  de  Immorta- 
litate AnimsB.    Medlolani,  14K1,  4>. 

568*.  Plcino,  Marsilio.  [Theologia  Platonic* 
do  Animorum  Immortalitate.  Florence,  14K2, 1 
fol.  ff.  319.  —Also  Paris,  1553,  £•.    BM. 

For  a  full  account  or  tbit  treatise,  see  Bnhle,  6e*ei. 
dcrncuern  Philo*.,  II.  171-341.  (H.j  Qieseler  {Dog- 
wteitoesea.  p.  498)  remarks  that  "  nmnng  all  the  works 
extant  ou  the  subject,  this  probably  contains  the 
greatest  rarietT  of  arguments  tor  tho  sptritaality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul." 

660.  Honppelande,  Gull.  De  Animae  Ho- 
minis  Immortalitate  et  Statu  post  Mortem. 
Parisiis,  1491,  8<».  10/r.  Tech  oner.— Also  ibid. 
1493,  8»,  and  1409,  6*. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
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CLASS  in.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


57. \  Caraccloll   {Lai.  Caraeclolua,  or 

delilelo,,  Bob.  Hermone«declainatorii ...  . 

L  Venice,  Amy  21,  14WJ  6-».  ff.  438. 

Iucludiag  discourses  ••  De Tlmoro  Judleknrom Dei," 
"Dc  lmiuortalltate  Animst  ratlonalls."  and  "De 
sterna  Beautudine."    See  Hain,  n.  4491. 

571.  Basslgnana^  Giovanni  Stefano  da,  fl. 
a.d.  1500.  Oratio  do  Animae  ImmortaliUte, 
una  cum  Exhortatione  ad  capessenda  Anna 
contra  Infideles.    k.  p.  or  D.    [Milan?  15—?] 

572.  Pomponatlua  (Ital.  Pomponaxil), 
PetruM.  . . .  Tractatus  de  Imniortalitato  Ani- 
mae.    Bononlae,  1516,  fol. 

Exeeediariy  rare.  Another  ed.,  iWd.  151C,  8°.  Alio 
Yenetlls,  1J1«,  fol.,  and  n.p.  [Lcrden?]  1534,  *°.  — An 
ed.,  jt.p..  witli  the  fats*  date  1584, 12*.  pp.  147.  {B.) 
See  Panzer,  IX.  415,  n.  160*.  and  Brunei,  who  as- 
signs It  to  the  last  century. 

573. ...  Tractatus  do  Immortalitato  Ani- 

nue—  Collatla  tribusEditionibus  donuo  edidit, 
ot  qtue  do  Philoaopliis,  poet  Scholastieorum 
j£vum  in  Italia  Claris,  de  Vita  Auctoris,  Li- 
hrique  Argumento  Notatu  digna  sunt,  adiecit 
M.  Cbrigt.  Godofr.  Bardili  ...  .  Tvbingtc, 
1791,  8".  pp.  xxxli.,  125. 

See  Bajrle  en  Pompon  atlus,  8 nicker,  IT.  1S&-166, 
Young's  Aonto  Paleario,  I.  641-543,  and  especially 
tbe  work  of  E.  Buaau,  No,  1985b,  below. 

574.  Spiua}  Bartnlommeo  dl.  Propugnacu- 
Ium  Aristotelia  de  Immortalitato  Animao 
contra Thomam  Caietanum  ...  .  TutelaVe- 
ritatls  de  Immortalitato  Animao  contra  Pe- 
tram  Pomponatium  Mantuanum  cognomlna- 
tuut  Pcrrttum,  cum  eiusdem  Libro  do  Morta- 
litato  Animao  fldelitcr  toto  inserto.  Flogcl- 
lum  in  ties  Libros  Apologia©  eiusdem  Pcretti 
do  cadem  Materia.  ...    Venetiis,  1619,  fol. 

An  earlier  ed.,  Bononlae,  1516,  fol. 

575.  LueeiMta,  Hicronymns.  ...  In  Ponipo- 
nacium  do  Animo  Immortalitato.  Modiolani, 
1518,  4->.  pp.  102. 

576.  Pomponatlnt  (/^^.Pomponaxii), 
Petrus.  . . .  Apologia  pro  puo  Tractatn  de  Im- 
mortalitite  Animae.    Bononlae,  1518,  fol. 

577.  Nipliua  (Ital  Ntfo  ,  Angustinus.  Do 
Immortalitato  Animo  Libellus.  Venetiis,  1518. 
fol. 

578.  Pomponatlua  (/ta/.Pomponaxal), 
Petrus.  lX'fcnnorinm  aire  KesponsioncH  ad  ea 
quae  Angu.stinus  Nlphns  adversue  ipsum  scrip- 
Hit  de  Immortalitato  Animao.  Yonctiis,  1519, 
fol. 

579.  Fornarita,  Hieronymns  de,  Bp.  Trac- 
tatus unrens  de  Immortalitato  Animte,  ot 
Kxamcn  Dispatationls  inter  Poniponatluin  ot 
Nlphnm.    Bononia;,  1519,  4*. 

"  Rare  and  curious."—  Watt, 

580.  laolania,  Isidorus  de.  De  Immorta- 
litato human!  Animi.    Modiolani,  1520,  4*. 

581.  Pico,  Giovanni  Francesco,  of  Mirandota. 
...  Do  Animao  Immortalitato  Digressio  ...  . 
Bononiae,  1528,  4». 

582.  Flera,  Baptist  a.  Contra  Pomponatium 
de  Animae  Immortalitate.    Venet.  1524,  fol. 

583.  Thomeeni  {Ital.  Tomeo),  NIc.  Leotii- 
cub.  ...  Dialogi  nunc  prinnim  in  lwem  editl 
...  .  Yenetlls,  1524,  4°.  — Also  Par.  1530, 
fol.;  Lugdnui,  1532,  8<». 

One  of  theae  dialogues,  Stmbtu,  treat?  of  tbe  im- 
mortality of  the  mill.  It  is  praised  for  tbe  cjegaucc 
of  Its  style. 

584.  Contarint  (Lat.  Contarennt),  Gas- 
paro,  Card.  Do  Immortalitato  Animas  adver- 
»u»  Petrum  Pomponatium.  Venetiis,  1525,  S°. 

585.  Javelll,  or  da  Caaale,  Grisostomo 
{Lat.  Chrysostomus  Caaalensls).  Solutio- 
ns* Batiouum  Animi  Mortal ita torn  prohan- 
tium,  quae  in  Defensorlo  contra  Niphum  a 
Pomponatio  formantur.    Venetiis,  1525. 

See  Ttrabotchl,  and  Zedlers  Unit.  Lm.  XIV.  St. 
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586.  Palearlo,  Aonfo.  De  Anlmonun  Im- 
mortalitate Libri  Trea.  Lngduni  f  fiaaUeae  -  . 
1580,  12*.—  Other  ed*.,  165^  1506,  1621,  luCl, 
etc. 

Also  in  A.  Pope's  SeUcta  Pocmmta  itebmnav  eu*. 

Load.  1740,  8».  I.  511-/70.    liT.)    •'  One  *  f  Uk  ft*«9t 

monument*  of  the  Latin  poetry  of   ta*  s»seca*h 

eenturjr. "—  ftrvooscai. 

580.  Pariaettl,  Lodovico,  the  yosrajer.     IV 

Immortalitato    Animas    Libri    tree.     Re^ii, 

1541,  4*. 

587.  Cnrlonl  {LaL  Cnrlo\  Cello  SocunO... 
...  AranoiiK,  t»eu  de  ITovidentia  Dei  ...  cum 
aliis  ...  Opudcului  ...  .  BaaU«*t!,  1544,  ba- 
pp.  184  +.— Also  ibid.  1571. 

Thi*  toI.  contains  a  treatise  "  0e  Inmertafi^tr 
Animornm."  for  a  notice  of  which  see  Zduchr-flftr 
die  hi»t.  Thtot..  1(M0.  pp.  Sta,  SW. 

588.  CardattOf  Girolamo  (Lat.  Hierooymn* 
Card  anna).  De  Immortalitate  Anin**  uu 
Liber  ...    .    Lngduni,  154$,  M.  ff.  3u>. 

AIM  In  his  Ojht*,  1083.  fol..  II.  «tt-&8C  (H.)  Tr* 
Third  Book  or  hU  TheotmUm  (fbid.  pp.  *63-«33 
treats  of  the  same  subject. 

589.  Marrapha  de  Martina,  Antooiu». 
Opus  de  An. ma  ...    .    >t*npoli,  lw£0,  im. 

Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  {nimortalitjr  of  ti.c  *oO- 

590.  Bovellea  or  Bonellea  (Lat.  Bovll- 
lua),  Cluuh'A  de.  Dialogi  trca  dc  Ar»fl.T 
Immortalitate,  de  llesurrcctiouc,  de  Mct'ii 
Kxcl.Ho  et  iliitiR  Imrtanratione.  (Par.  1541. 
4»,)  Lugduni,  1552,  8*>.  pp.  170. 

591.  Pereira,  Jorge  Gomez.  Antonlana  Mar- 
garita, Opus  nempe  Physicta,  Medicit  ar  Tbeo- 
logis  non  minus  utile,  quaai  neccaearinjn.  ... 
[Methymnao  Campi,]  1554,  fol. 

"Pag.  809-832 ditputat  pro  Lmwortalilate  anEsss*.' 
— Fbbrte.  In  this  rare  and  eurioos  work  tat  a«U  er 
maintains,  among  other  paradoxes,  thai  brute*  hatv 
no  souls.  See  Bayle's  articles  on  Ptrtir*  and  *or«- 
rftu,  in  tbe  notes  to  which  he  dl*co»«e*  at  length  tb* 
opiniens  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  on  this  aafcjcct 
See  also  Clement.  BM.  atriaue.  IX.  331-93.  Seft<+ 
horn  (inan.  LU.  T.  ft)  observe*  that  a  Gernao 
writer,  J.  C.  Eberti,  has  eonrerted  the  Brat  twe 
words  of  the  Utle  of  this  hook  Into  the  name  of  a 
learned  authoress,  "  Margarita  AntooUna,"  to  whoa 
he  ascribes  a  treatise  en  the  hnmortsIHj  r.f  the  «w» 
Mpenlus  has  done  the  same  In  his  SM.  remit*  theeL. 
I.  41.  —  Coup.  Hallams  LU.  e/JBwrojM,  Part  II.  CR 
1U.  i  ». 

592.  Dn  Hecqnet,  Adrien.  Periprtanna  Ar- 
gumentnrnm  inaignium,  niniirum  de  Inunor* 
talitatc,  tetcrnaqne  Felicitate  . . .  [etcl.  Lt»- 
ranii,  1557,  l&.-Ibid.  1504,  4*. 

593.  Naclantna,  Jac.  Qua»tiones  qnatuor. 
1.  Dc  Creationo  Berum.  2.  Do  Animie  Im- 
mortalitate. ...    Yenetiia,  1557,  8». 

594.  Alphonaus),  or  Alfonana,  Petrt». 
Bnrgcnti*.  Dialogus  de  Immortalitato  Antma?. 
Barcinone,  1501,  8». 

595.  Bouriruevllle,  Charles  de.  L'athe>- 
machie,  ou  Dianmrs  dc  1' immortal  its  de  Taate 
ot  resurrection  des  corps.  Paris,  1504,  sta. 
4*.  IT.  12,  pp.  156,  and  ff.  2. 

596.  Natta,  Marco  Antonio.  Opera  omnia, 
scilicet:  de  Immortalitate  Animas  Libri  1, 
Orationcs  variaj  ...  .  Yenetiia,  Aldus.  1564, 
fol. 

597.  Pa* aero,  Marc  Antonio,  ca&dGeno'ra 
(Lat. Genua orJanaa).  Di>pnt^tiod<> In- 
ti'llcctiiH  hmnani  Immortalitate.  rlorvutUic, 
13C.%  £«.  — Altw  Montercgali,  liiChi,  8».  20  bsj 

598.  Vera-Croce  (»rt^»'Ra».vGntierrex  . 
Alphotisiu  de*  Speculatio  Plijiiicao  Ari. :  - 
tcJiH,cuni  Tractatn  de  Animae  Immortalitate. 
Salmantirao,  1573,  fol. 

599.  Woolton,  John,  Bp.  A  Treatise  of  tfcp 
Immortalitie  of  the  Sonle;  wherein  is  declared 
the  Origine,  Nature  and  Power*  of  the  sainr. 
together  with  the  State  and  Condi t km  thert*- 
of,  both  as  it  Is  conloyned  and  disan>r"'■,  «S>m 
theBodie.    London,  1576,  1»». 
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GOO.  Iaaxnbert,  Anselme.  Eclogue  de  deux 
burgers  . . .  but  l'excellence  et  iininortallte  de 
l'&me  raisonnable.    Paris,  1577,  6*. 

601.  Maria,  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  de 
Animae  Immortalitate.    Neapoli,  1»78,  fol. 

602.  Anberjr  (Lai.  Alberltts  or  Anbe- 
rlns),  Claude.  . . .  Oratio  apodfctica  de  Im- 
mortatttste  Animae.    [Morgils,]  1686,  8*. 

COS.  Bruno,    Antonio.     Entelechin,   scu   de 
quint*  Natura  et  Animae  lnunortalitato  Dis- 
putatlo.    Neapoli,  1587, 4».— Tenet.  1697,  4». 
GOl.  Cartarlua,  Joh.  Lndor.    De  Immortali- 
tate et  Pluralltate  Animae.  Bononiae,  1687,8°. 
605.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Animarum  Immortalitate 
et  Statu,  poatquam  ex  hoc  Ergastulo  Corporis 
bumani  egrcssoe  sunt.    Tltebergae,  1087,  t: 
ff.  104. 
006l  HaneeL,  Nicolas  de.  ...    De  lmmorta- 
litato   Animae  Velitntio   odversus   Galcnnm 
...    .    Parisiis,  1687,  8*.  ff.  168. 

AM©  form  log  a  part  of  bU  "Analogla  Iticrocosini 
ad  Maorocounum/'  Parisiis,  1611,  fol. 
607.  IiWllna,  Vine.    De  Animae  Immortalf- 
tate: accedit  de  Coeli  Substantia.    Venetiis, 
1989, 4». 
oas.  flattens,    Heinr.      Beweiss,   das*   der 
veruUnfftige  Uelst  im  Menschen  unstorblieh 
und  nnvergangllch  sey.  Wittenberg,  1589, 8<>. 

609.  Rossellue,   Hannibal. 

"  Liber  sextos  Commentar.  I.  In  Hermetem  Trie- 
megtstura  . . .  est  de  Immortalitate  nntmorutn.  Cra- 
eov.  1600.    Colon.  1620.  {(A.'-Fabridus. 

610.  Champalgnac,  Jean  de*  Troicte  do 
rimmortalite  de  lame.  Bovrdeaux,  1505,  1~*. 

611.  Serrei  (Lat.  Serrano*),  Jean  de.  De 
rimmortalite  de  lame,  representee  pjir  preti- 
tm  certain©!*  et  par  leg  fruits  excellent  de  son 
▼rai  usage.    Lyon,  1506,  &>. 

612.  Gllaeentl,  or  Glissentl,  Fabio.  Dis- 
corsi  morall  . . .  contra  il  dlsplacer  del  morire, 
rletto  Athanatophllia:  con  figure.  Venetia, 
1996,4*.    J»L.  — Also  iMd.  1609,  4». 

See  Donee's  Done*  of  Deo**,  p.  112. 

613.   Dlaloghl    V.   dell'lmmortallta   dell' 

anima.    Venezia,  1506,  £•? 

8e  Orawe.    Pet  haps  the  same  as  tho  preceding. 

614.  Cousin  (Lat.  Cognatns),  Jean.  Fuu- 
damenta  Keligionis  . . .  hoc  est,  Tractatus  de 
Naturall  Dei  Cognltione,  de  Animi  Immorta- 
lftate et  de  Justitia  Del  adversus  Politioorum 
sea  Aiheoram  Errores.    Duaci,  1597, 8°. 

615.  Serres  (Lat  8erranm]f  Joan  de. 
Del'usage  de  Yimmortalttf  de  rime.  Rouon, 
1597, 12>. 

The  same  as  No.  611? 

616.  Fedell,  Giovauni  BattisU  de'.  Anima 
immortale.    Yen.  1508,  6s. 

617.  Mers*ieiu,wOpmersenststPetrui, 
Cratepotius.  Tractatus  de  Resurrectlone  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animarum  Immortal itate,  contra 
Sadncsso*  ac  hujus  Farinas  Hseretlcos  com- 
plures.    Colonia?,  1598,  8*. 

618.  Davies,  or  Davis,  Sir  John.  Nosce 
Teipsum.  Thin  Oracle  expounded  In  two  Kle- 
giea.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Man,  And  the  Immortalitio  thereof. 
London,  1599,  4«.—  Also  ibid.  1002,  1608,  4", 
1610,  am.  S«,  and  1622,  8°,  pp.  1G4. 

Published  la  Load.  1653,  4*  with  the  title :-"  A 
Work  for  Hone  but  Angels  and  Men,  that  is  to  be 
able  to  look  into,  and  to  know  oar  selves.  Or,  a 
Book  shewing  what  the  Boole  Is,"  Ac.  Comp.  Mo. 
49,  sad  see  DM.  GrmrfUtma,  Part  II.  p.  U2. 

610. The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

of  the  Soul ;  a  Poem  . . .  [with  a  Preface  by 
N.  Tatel.  London,  (1609,)  1697,  8«.  ff.  1(3,  pp. 
108.  —3d  Ed.,  t«<*.  1715,  12».  pp.  131.    F. 


The  second  Part  of  Note*  Toiptium.  —  Also  In  Chal- 
mers *  BngtUh  .Poets,  Y.  79-1W.  (A)    ' 
lliiona  see  Lowndes. 
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620.  Klelnfeld,  Nic.  Declamatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Auiin.c.  Autverpiae,  1599, 12*,  and 
Francof.  1630, 12». 

Also  appended  to  his  Pathologic,  Lugd.  Bat  1618, 

621.  Coimbra  (Lat  Conlmbrlea),  Uhi- 
rertidade.  de.  Commentarii  Collegii  Conim- 
bricensis  Societatls  Iesv,  In  tree  Libros  de 
Anima  Aristotelis  ...  .  [4th  Ed.]  Colonise. 
(1600,  03,  09,)  1617,  4».  coll.  694  +.    H. 

M any  ether  eds.  Coll.  661-470  contain  ••  Tractates 
de  Aufaut  sepamta,"  discussing,  among  other  things, 
the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  was 
written,  according  to  Backer,  by  Balthasar  Alvarez. 

622.  Cremonlnl,  Cosarc,  1550-1681.  Illue- 
tre*  Contemplationcs  de  Anima.  Venetiis, 
16..  ,4°. 

Accused  of  tearing  the  immortality  of  tho  seal. 
(Brucker.  BUt.  Pw.  IT.  226-229.)  On  the  other 
hand  nee  Baric,  TIraboschi,  and  Ttssot  In  Heeler's 
tfouv.  Biogr.  gcnlraU.    Bee,  further,  No.  1985b. 

623.  Welnrlcb,  Oeorg.  ChristHcher  Bericht 
Ton  der  UnstorMichkcit  und  Zustand  dcr  See- 
len.    Leipzig,  1600,  8«. 

624.  Bertollus,  Ctesar.  De  lmmortalitato 
Anima>,  secundum  Principia  Arlstotclis.  Pa- 
tavii,1602,4». 

625.  Roeal  (Lat  Rubeus),  Oio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  Immortalltate  Anlmw  Libri  tres. 
Venetiis,  1603,  4*. 

C28.  Dame,  Friedr.  Qneestionis:  An  Anima 
humana  rationalis  sit  immortalls  ?  apodlctica 
icarisiae-is.    Slesvigw,  1607, 12». 

Reprinted  with  his  Bxercitt.  III.  do  Tolunt.  DH, 

Oiessa  Haas.  1612, 8».    ML. 

627.  Mariana,  Juan.    Tractatus  aeptem  turn 

theologici,  turn  historicl  ....   IV.  De  Monet  w 

Mntatione.  . . .    VII.  De  Morte  et  Immortal i- 

tate  Llbri  III Colon.  Agrip.  1600,  fol. 

pp.444.    BL. 

The  two  treatises  of  whleh  the  titles  are  glvea 
above  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  Imprisonment  cf  the 
aftthor.  8ee  Tlcknor's  BUt.  of  Spanith  Lit.,  III.  146. 
Bee  aim  Backer,  Bibi.  do*  Kcrivabu  4*  la  Comp.  4# 
J**ut,  V.  &18,  519. 

028.  Cunradue,  Georglus.  De  lmmortalitato 

Anima>.    Witeb.  1611,  *>. 
C29.  Jac  Its  on,  John.    Discourses  defending 

the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    London,  1611, 

8°. 
630.  Ijeeslus,    Leonardus.     De   Providentia 

Numinls,  et  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  IT. 

...    .    Antverpiw,  1611, 8».pp.361 -f-.  —  Edltio 

2dn,  ibid.  1617,  8».    BL. 
631. Sir  Walter  Rawlcigh's  Ghoat ;  or,  hi* 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willinghiiii 

to  tran»lnto  into  English,  this  Learned  Book 

of  L.  Lessius  entitnled,  (Do  Providentia  Nu- 

minis,  &  Antnue  Immortalitate.)  . . .    Loudon, 

1651f12>.pp.384-r.    F. 

Pp.  237-384  relate  to  immortality. 

632.  Glannlnl,  Tommaso.  De  Mentis  hn- 
manae  Statu  post  HominisObltnm  Dinputatio 
Aristotelica.    Patavii,  1014, 4». 

Defends  Aristotle  against  the  charge  or  teachiug 
tho  mortality  of  the  soul. 

633.  Montagu,  IIonry,l«<  Earl  of  Manchester. 
Manchester  al  Mondo:  Contcmplatio  Mortis  et 
Immurtalitatis:  a  Contemplation  of  Death  and 
Immortality.  London,  1618,1*°.  —  The: ?a\  Im- 
pression, much  inlargcd.  London,  1636,  8«». 
BL.— ISth  Impreniou,  1690. 

634.  Bontfaccio,  Bald.  Dcll'Immortalita 
dell'  Anima.    Venetia,  1601,  4s. 

636.  <inet*vray(Lo>,ou  les  six  journees  de  In 
semainc,  dnns  lesquelles  est  prouv6  . . .  que  le 
monde  n'est  point  eternel,  et  que  rime  hu- 
maino  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1621, !°. 

636.  Rlcheome,  Louis.  L'immortallte  do 
l'ame,  declaree  arec  raisons  naturelles,  tew- 
moignages  humains  et  diTina  ...  contre  lea 

ni 
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©61 


Paris,  1021,  8*.  pp. 


athaoj  et  libertlns. 
466+. 

€37.  Sirmond,  Antoine.  ...  De  Animie  Im- 
mortalitate Demoustratlo  physica  et  Aristo- 
telica.  Adversus  Pomponatium  et  Asseclas. 
Parislis,  1025,  *•.— Ibid.  163d,  S».  pp.  896,  92 
(Appendix). 

€38.  gllhon,  Jean.  Lea  deux  Writes,  Pane 
de  Diea  et  de  sa  providence ;  l'autre  de  Pim- 
mortalite  de  l&me.  Paris,  1020,  «•.— Also 
1634,.  4*.  pp.  1056. 

€38*.  Stophanua,  Joh.,  Bdlutunsi*.  De  ln- 
columitate  diu  servanda  Tractatus,  atque  de 
huniante  Mentis  Immortal itate  Dialogus.  Ve- 
netiis,  1827,  8*.    BL. 

639.  [Viand,  or  de  Vlan,  Theophile].  Lea 
ceuvres  de  Theophile,  divisees  en  trots  parties. 
Kouen,  1027,  8».—  Aluo  Paris,  1661,  12». 

Part  I.,  "  De  II tumor taltte  de  lame,"  Is  mainly  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Pbesdo  of  Plato,  partly  poetical, 
partly  In  prom.  See  (Stares  computet  de  Tk&pMU, 
1. 11-134,  Paris,  IS*,  M».    B. 

640.  Wallenhcrfrcr,  Val.  Quaestiones  de 
Animae  immortal  itate  et  Fide  natural!  in 
Morborum  Curat  lone.    £rfordiae,  1628,  4*. 

€41.  B  a  111 7,  Pierre.  Lea  songes  de  Phestion, 
paradox e*  physiologiques,  avec  un  Dialogue 
de  rimmortalite  de  rime  et  puissance  de 
nature  ...    .     Paris,  1044,  8». 

€42.  Boxhora,  Marcus  Zuerius.  Oratlo  de 
Animorum  Immortalitate.  Lugd.  Bat.  1047, 4». 

643.  [Dig  by,  Sir  Kenclm].  Two  Treatises. 
In  the  one  of  which,  the  Natvre  of  Bodies;  in 
the  other,  the  Natvre  of  Mans  Sovle ;  is  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Discovery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Reasonable  Sovles.  . . .  Paris,  1044,  fol.  pp. 
466+.  H.— Also  London,  1646, 1668,  4».  H. 
See  Not.  650,  666. 

643*.  Demonstrate  Immortalitatfs  Animas 

rationalis.    Francofnrti,  1664,  *>.— Other  eds. 

€44.  I*e  Normand,  Jacques.  De  necessaria 
Animae  rationalis  Immortalitate.  Parisiis, 
1044,  *>. 

€16.  [Overton,  R.1  Man's  Mortalitie:  or,  A 
Treatise  wherein  'tis  proved,  both  theologic- 
ally and  philosophically,  that  Whole  Man  ... 
is  a  Compound  wholly  Mortall,  contrary  to  that 
Common  Distinction  of  Soulo  and  Body :  and 
that  the  Present  Going  of  the  Soule  into 
Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  Meer  Fiction :  and  that 
at  the  Resurrection  Is  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortality  ...  .  By  R.  0.  ...  Amster- 
dam, 1044, 4*.  pp.  43.    H. 

A  new  edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1656.  in 
24s.  according  to  Blackburne,  with  the  title  some- 
what altered,  tU.  :  —  •'  Man  wholly  Mortal,  or  a  Trea- 
tise wherein  'tie  proved  . . .  that  as  Whole  Man 
sinned,  so  Whole  Man  died,'*  Ac.  Blaekhurne,  Mia- 
torical  Flew,  etc.  ad  ed.,  pp.  77-tl,  fives  a  fell 
aooount  of  this  work. 

€46.  Immortality  (The)  of  Mans  Soule, 
proved  both  by  Scriptvre  and  Reason.  Con- 
trary to  the  Fancie  of  R.  0.  in  his  Book  in- 
tituled Mans  Mortality  ...  .  London,  1040, 
4».  pp.  45.     H. 

€47.  Prerogative-  (The)  of  Man:  or,  His 
Sonles  Immortality,  and  Iligh  Perfection  de- 
fended, and  explained  against  the  Rash  and 
Rude  Conceptions  of  a  Late  Authour  ...  . 
[London?]  1043,  4».  pp.  45  +.    H. 

€48.  Roeehl  (Z^.Roccus),  Ant.  Animae 
rationalis  Immortttlitas  simulcum  ipsins  vera 
Propagatione  ex  Semine  ...  .  Francofurti, 
1044, 4*.    2H)gr. 

€49.  H.,  T.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soule; 
the  Exoellencre  of  Jesus  Christ,  treated  on. 
London,  1645,  4*.    BM. 

€50.  Rom,  Alex.    The  Philosophicall  Touch- 
stone :  or,  Observations  on  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
bie'n  Discourses  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and 
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of  the  Reasonable  Soule ;  and  Spfoosa's  Ojtxaioa 
of  the  Mortality  of  the  Soule  briefly  confuted. 
London,  1040, 4*. 
See  No.  64*. 

661.  Hornay,  Philippe  de.  Stignevr  Dm 
Plossls-Marly.  The  Soul's  own  Evidesarr 
for  its  own  Immortality.  Selected  out  of  J*> 
P.  Sydney  and  A.  folding's  Trn»laUea  of  I' 
de  Mornay's  Trumu  of  ChritUan  /tfajrnon. 
By  J.  Bachiler.    London,  1040, 4». 

Mornay's  "  Trait*  de  la  Tente*  de  la.  rettgien  rfew- 
tlenne"  was  first  pool,  at  Antwerp  In  167».  and  afixr 
ward*  tranxlated  by  hiaiseir  hue  Latin.  Krorrvtss 
editions  aud  translations.  (Bee  Fabriciua,  Maes**, 
etc.  pp.  648,  549.)  EngUMh  translation.  1387 ;  4t*  etf-. 
1617.  tH.)  Cfaaptera  XIV.  and  XT.  treats*  the  sa- 
in ortallty  of  the  seal. 

662.  Capreolos,  Jac.  Brevis  Disceptatio,  qua 
Animam  Uuminis  eUi  lactam,  Imaortat*?s» 
tamen  esse  quinque  Kationibus  fit  aperuuu. 
Parisiis,  1047,  8*. 

663.  Cartwrifrht,  Christopher.  The  Magis- 
trates Authority  in  Blatters  of  Religion.  ar*«l 
the  Souls  Immortality,  vindicated  in  l»w 
Sermons  ...    .    London,  1047, 4*. 

664.  Mlerceliua,  Joh.  Etbnopbrooius,  tribti* 
Dialogorum  Libris  contra  Gentilinm  de  Prici- 
cipiisChristianacIieligiotiisDnbitatioctes,  quo- 
rum 1.  de  Animae  bumanae  Immortalitate  'J- 
deDeo  ...  et  3.  de  Keligfone  ...  .  Stetiui, 
(1047,)  1661,  4».  (151  sh.) 

656.  More,  Henry.  Philosophicall  Poem*  ...  - 
Cambridge,  1047,  $».  pp.  436  +.    F. 

This  volume  la  principally  occupied  with  what  w 
described.  In  a  distinct  title-pnpe.  as  "A  Ptateeriek 
Song  of  the  Sent;  treating,  nf  the  Life  af  the  Soot, 
her  Itumertalitte,  the  Sleep  ot  the  Soul,  tfco  Unit* 
or  SmjIs,  and  Memorle  after  Death."  [2d  Kd.]  The 
fonr  parts  luto  which  the  poem  la  dliMed  bar* 
separate  title-pages,  beginning  rcnpeetl*ely  with 
the  aords  "  Psjcbosola,'"  >4PnchatbattaJ•n,*,  "An- 
tipsychopannychla,"  and  "AbtftaonflpaTcbla."  Part 
II.  has  an  Appendix,  entitled  "  Deaiocriius  PlaU«it- 
enns,  or  an  Kasay  upon  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  *«t 
of  Platoolok  Prlnelple*,"  pp.  I87-Z1S;  and  Pan  HI. 
an  Appendix  on  "The  Prate* latency  of  the  B*n*l." 
pp.  U9-S8I.  both  in  verse.  Besides  n<4e*  and  pn- 
faces  to  many  of  the  poems,  at  the  end  of  ta*To!us*« 
we  are  favored  with  an  "  Interpretation  General  1 ' 
of  obscure  and  barbarona  words  used  therein. 

666.  {Ward,  Seth,  Bp.}.  A  Philosopbicnll 
Essay  towards  an  Eviction  of  the  Being  ami 
Attributes  of  God.  The  Immortality  <  f  tln> 
Souls  of  Men.  The  Truth  and  Authority  of 
Scripture.  ...  The 4th Ed.  ByS.W.  Oxiord, 
(1058, 66,  . . .)  1667,  am.  8*.  pp.  (8),  167. 

Pages  37-81  relate  to  the  bustortalliy  of  the  soak 

667.  [Holland,  Guy].  The  Grand  Prerogative 
of  Human  Nature;  namely,  the  Souls  Natural! 
or  Native  Immortality  and  Freedom  from  Cor- 

ByG.IL,Gent. 


London.  1000, 


ruption  .. 

S».    BM. 
668.  Brent,  William.    A  Discourse  upon  the 

Nature  of  Eternitie  and  the  Condition  of  a 

separated  Soul,  according  to  the  Grounds  of 

Reason  and  Principles  of  Christian  Religion. 

London,  1060,  6*.   BL.— Also,  1674,  4*;  1689. 

8». 
668.  Cotlzk,  Charles,  the  AhbL  Traite  de  rtaif 

immortelle.    Paris,  1006,  4*. 
659*.  FeWrlor,  J.    Traites  de  rinamortalite 

do  Time,  et  de  la  veritable  vaillance  dans  le 

martyre.    Paris,  1050,  4*. 

660.  Cnarleton,  or  Cnarlton,  Walter, 
M.D.  The  Immortality  of  the  Humane  Soul, 
demonstrattnl  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  Lon- 
don, 1057, 4*. 

660*.  Gaas«nd|ComMoaljrOaaaandlt  Pierre. 
...  Opera  omnia  ...  .  6  torn.  (Lugduni. 
1050,)  Florentis-.  1727,  fol.    H. 

Bee  Tom.  II.  pp.  648-578,  "  De  Anlntoram  Inuser 
'  Ulitate." 

661.  Kirchmaler,  Georg  Casp.    Diflsertatio 


ees 
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Vite- 


de   Immortalitate   Anixme  humane©. 
bergse,  1659,4».ff.8. 

662.  More  (Lat.  Morns),  Henry.  The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Sonl,  so  mrre  forth  as  it  is 
demonstrable  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reason.    London,  1669.  8*. 

ALk>  London,  1082,  fol.  pp.  234  +.  H.  (In  bis 
jnaotophtcat  Writing,,  2d  ed.)  -  London,  1713,  fbL 
pp.  xtI..  an.  \\.  +.  F.  (Hid.,  4tb  ed.)— A  Latin 
traaslauoa,  London,  MT6,  and  Botterdant,  1ST?,  8*. 

663.  Fahricius,  Job.  Ludw.  Oratio  inaugu- 
ral is  de  Aniinorum  Iinmortalitate.  Heidel- 
bergae,  1060,  4fi. 

664.  Ferrier  (Lat.  Ferrerlus),  Jean.  De 
Animae  Immortalitate  et  rent  Fortitudino. 
Parisiis,  1600,  8». 

665.  Smith,  John,  Fellow  of  Queen's  CM.  in 
Cumbridgt.  Select  Discourses  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  . . .  London, 
1060,  4».  pp.  liiiM  626.  H.— 3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1831,  8». 

Disc.  IV.  oecuplea  pp.  67-120. 

666.  [Eggenfeld,  Joh.  Chrysostoniusl.  Ani- 
ina  triamphans,  sive  Philosopbica  Demon- 
stratio  Immortalltatis  Animae.  [Published 
under  the  name  of  Amandu*  Venn,  against 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.]    1601, 12>.  pp.  622  +• 

See  IToe.  430,  Sis. 

667.  U  nonius,  01.  De  Aninue  human®  Tm- 
mortalitate ej usque  post  Separationem  Mtxlo 
Subsistendl.  [Reap.  Andr.  Hcrnodius.]  Up- 
sahe,  1001,  ifi.   (lsh.) 

668.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  De  Animae  rationalis 
Immortalitate.    Jenss,  1061, 4°.  3  gr. 

069.  Hetaer,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Animae  rationalis.    Lipslae,  1666, 4». 

670.  Immortality  (De  V)  de  Tame.  Paris, 
1606, 4». 

See  Journal  de*  Jpavow,  Sept.  6.  108S. 

671.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Reasons  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  ...  2  parts.  London, 
1667,  4*. 

AIM  in  hi.  Practical  Workt.  1707,  M.,  II.  1-200. 
iH.)  In  th*  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  165- J00  In  the 
PracU-Mt  Works)  ho  de  feuds  "  toe  Soui's  Immor- 
tality agatnst  the  Somatuu  or  Epicureans,  and  other 
Paeiado  phUo<oplie  rs. " 

672.  Wadiworth,  Thomas.  'AvriyfnrxoBaya- 
via. :  or,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
futation of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Sours  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  Its  Communion  with  God 
from  Death,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Faith's  Triumph  over  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London.  1070,  8*.  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Faith's  Triumph)  116  +.    BA. 

673.  [Lay-ion,  Henryl.  Observations  upon 
Mr.  Wadswortb's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inactivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670?]  4*.  pp. 
199.    H. 

614.  [ ].  Observations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled,  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  by  the  Light  of 
Nature....  [London?  1670  f]  4».  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-215. 
H. 

675.  Coler,  or  Coler,  Martin  Clemens.  Dis- 
putatlo  de  Immortalitate  Animae  humanae. 
Onold.  1673,  4».  pp.  16. 

076.  Sltunlc,  Sam.  Demonstrate  Immorta- 
Htatis  Animae  rationalis,  philosophic*  com- 
prehensa.    [Rt$p.  Magn.  Melander.1    Holm. 

m%  *>.  (7  sh.) 

677.  List,  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  positiva  Ani- 
marum  a  Corporibus  post  Mortem  Separation© 
et  natural!  Immortalitate.    Vlteb.  1074,  4*. 

978.  HtltopeBUS,  Mart.    Do  Anima  separata. 


[Rem.  Andr.  B.  Hasselquiat.]  Aboae,  1676, 
*».  (5  sh.) 

679.  Dn  Ham  el,  or  Duhomcl,  Jean  Bap- 
tisto.  ...  De  Mente  htiuiutia  Libri  IV.  in 
qui  bus  Functioned  Animi,  Viros,  Natura,  Im- 
mortalitas,  simul  et  Logics  uni versa  ...  per- 
tractantur.    Parisiis,  1677,  12*.  (26  sh.) 

680.  Poiret,  Pierre.  ...  Cogitationum  ratio- 
naliuni  do  Deot  Anima,  et  Malo  Libri  Quatunr 
...  .  Editio  tertia  ...  emondata,  6  ancta. 
Amstelodaml,  (1677,  85,)  1715, 4*.  pp.  920  +. 

'  Lib.  III.  o.  25,  pp.  «ft-638,  treau  of  ImmorUlUy. 

681.  Hlldebrand,Joach.  Immortal ita«  Ani- 
mae rationalis  ex  Lumine  praesertim  Naturae 
. . .  liquido  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1678,)  Col- 
lin, 1680, 4».  pp.  194. 

682.  Scheele,  or  Scheie,  Peter.  Psycho- 
scopia  sive  Consideratio  Animae  humanae, 
quoad  Immortalltatem  et  a  Separatione  Sta- 
tum.    Norimbergae,  1679, 4».  (75  sb.) 

683.  Talpo,  Simeon.  De  Immortal iute  Ani- 
mae rationalis.  [Rap.  £.  J.  Graa.]  Aboae, 
1681, 4°. 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1682, 8».  pp.  110. 

685. Betrachtung  von  der  Unstei'bllchkeit 

dor  Seelon.  Aus  dem  Rnglischen.  Basel,  1C64, 
[1C94?]  12*. 

680.  Desmarets,  Jean.  Les  devices  de  1'es- 
prit,  entretiens  d'un  chr6tien  et  d'un  athee 
sur  la  divinitc,  la  religion,  I'lmmortalite*  de 
Tame  ct  autre*  Bujets.    Paris,  1682, 12°. 

687.  [Langen, da].    Lettre  a  un  mlnis- 

trc  d'etat  d'un  des  plus  ptilssans  princes  d'Al- 
lcinagne ;  ou  il  est  prouvfi  par  lea  settles  ln- 
mieres  de  la  raison,  que  Tamo  do  riiomme  est 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12*.  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrlcl,  Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  168J, 
4».  (2  sh.) 

689.  Sehwellng,  or  Sweltng,  Joh.  Kberh. 
Mens  immortal  is  evidentor  certo  contra  Atheos 
Scepticosque  demonstrata.  Bremae,  1683, 12*. 
pp.355. 

See  Ada  Mntd.,  1088,  pp.  885-341. 
090.  [Cholsy,  Francois  Timoleon,  Abbe  de, 
and  Dangesu,  Louis  de  Conrctllon, 
Abbi  del.  Quatre  dialogues,  sur  rimmorta- 
lite  de  l'ame:  l'existenco  de  Dion:  la  provi- 
dence :  et  la  religion.  Paris,  1684, 12°.  —  Nou- 
velle  ed.,  Paris,  1764  and  17C8, VI: 

Tbe  now  ed.ls  published  under  the  authors'  tunes. 

691.  Placclns,  Tincent.  GrUndlicher  Beweiss 
von  der  menschlichen  Seelon  UiiMtcrblichkeit, 
aus  dem  blossen  IJcht  der  Natur  ...  .  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  1685,  8°. 

See  Ada  End.,  1686,  pp.  491,  492. 

692.  Wetdllng,  Christian.  Do  Vita  aeterna 
ex  Lumine  Naturae  indemonstrabili.  Lipslae, 
1685,4o. 

693.  Bauer»  Adam  Casp.  Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talltatem Animae  rationalis  defendens.  Wit- 
teb.1687,4*.  a*»h-) 

694.  Blllberff,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Mentis  humanae.  Holmlac,  1687,  8». 
pp.24. 

095.  Jerusalem,  Theodor  Ullhelm  von. 
TJtrum  Immortalltas  Animae  rationalis  ex 
Lumine  Naturae  ostendi  imssit?  2  dissert. 
Vlteb.  1688-89, 4«. 

696.  Smith,  William,  DJ>^  Rtctor  of  Cbtton. 
A  Future  World,  in  which  Mnukind  shall 
survive  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Evidence  ...  .  London,  1688, 
c*.pp.444+.    0. 
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697.  Mel  slier,  Joh.  Disputatio  de  Immorta- 
litate.   Vlteb.  1000, 4<>. 

60S.  [Moor  (Lat.  Morns),  Michael].   De  Ex- 

istentla  Dei,et  buniaiue  Mentis  1  m  mortal  Itate, 

secundum  Cartesii  ct  Aristote.Ua  Doctrinam, 

Disputatio  ...    .    Parisils,  1092, 12".  pp.  464. 

See  Journal  d—  5;«mm,  Jan.  5,  IMS. 

609.  TiUotson,  John,  Abp.,  10S0-1094.  Of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  at  diaoovered  by 
Nature,  and  by  Revolution.  Four  Sermons  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10.  (  Work*,  1757,  &>,  IX.  300-380.)  H. 

700.  Moore,  John,  Bp,  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  A  Sermon  [on  Jtlatth.  x.  28 J 
...    .    London,  1094, 4*. 

Alio  in  his  Sermons,  etc.  Load.  1715,  8»,  I.  29- 
153.    H. 

701.  Lucius,  Matth.  Ephr.  Dissertatlo  de 
Immortalitate  Spiritus.  Wittob.  1004,  4*. 
(2sh.) 

702.  Rldder  march,  And.  De  Immortalitate 
Auiiuae  hiuuauao.  [Ktsp.  R.  N.  Wallerius.1 
Lund.  1095,  4*. 

703.  Lndcwls;,  Joh.  Pet.  Vita  sstema  ex 
Ration**,  Gentiumquo  Concentu  demoustrata. 
Ualn  Sax.  1696, 4«. 

Alao  is  hU  OyuMC  Jfeetf.,  1719,  fol. 

704.  Malebranche,  Mcolus.  Entrettcits  *ur 
la  inetaphisiquo  et  sur  la  religion.  Notivello 
edition, . . .  augmented  de  pIiiMieurs  entn-tieim 
our  la  mort.    2  turn.    Pari*,  1690, 1>. 

The  three  last  convrrMttoua  tnrnt,  uot  oulj  of 
death,  bat  of  the  Immorialicjr  of  the  mmiI,  and  or 
faiure  reward*  and  puuUhnieuU. 

705.  Rudlger,  Joh.  Christoph.  Disputatio 
de  Aniinte  rationalis  Immortalitate.  Viteb. 
109ft,  4*.  {-2  hu.) 

705*.  Simmons,  T.  Disnertatio  philosophies 
de  Mentis  hnmuiirc  Immortal  itate.    1097,  4». 

706.  Berevelt,  A.  De  Iinmortalitato  Mentis 
humauae.  [Diss.]  Lugduni  liatavot  uni,  1098, 
4». 

707.  Llth,  Joh.  Willi,  von  der.  Dissertatto 
de  linbocillitate  Luuiiuii  natural  is  in  demon- 
strando  Statu  Mentis  humanae  post  Mortem. 
Halis,  1098,  4*. 

708.  Hardtsehmtdt,  or  Hartschmldt, 
Job.  Nic.  Immortalitas  Animae  humanae  ex 
Philosophorutn  veterum  et  recent  tot  uiu  Argu- 
meutis.    Argeutorati,  1099,  4».  pp.  152. 

709.  Smith,  Thomas  S.T.P.,  FdU>*>  of  Magd. 
Obll.  Two  Compendious  Discourses;  the  one 
concerning  the  Power  of  Uod,  the  other  about 
the  Evidence  and  Certaiuty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  1099, 4*. 

710.  Trevisano,  or  Trevlgtano,  Ber- 
nardo. Medititzlonl  dcll'lmmortalita  dell' 
anima.    Vcne/.ia.  1099,  4".  (40  sh.) 

Bee  A#a  Enid.,  1709,  pp.  420,  43a 

711.  [D+y9  Robert].  Free  Thoughts  in  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  a*  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  and  stript  of  all  Superstl  tious  Append- 
ages; demonstrating  ...  that  tho  Considera- 
tion of  Future  Advantage*  is  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  Los*  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Restraint  of  Vice. 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
tituled, An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  or  tho  reviv'd  Hylozoicism  of 
Democritus  and  taucippu*.  London,  1790, 
8*.  pp.111   f.    G. 

Bee  Hist,  of  ca«  Works  of  t*«  Uamed.  1700,  II. 

isi-iss.   a. 
71K  S.,  J.    Transnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 
physicks:    demonstrating  the  Essences  and 
Operations  of  ail  Beings  ...    .    By  J.  S.  Lon- 
don, 1700.  *».  pp.  484   f.    G. 

On  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  eoal. 
***  CE:  ls7-lftT  i •»  "  Uie  state  of  toe  mu!  separated," 
pp.  180-H0. 

714 


712.  Assheton,  William.  A  Vindication  <4 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  nod  a  tutor* 
State.  . . .    London,  1703,  &••  pp.  155  +.     H. 

713.  Braun,  David.  Meditatioues  *eJ«cta*  de 
sublimi  UontluU  Scion tia  compendia**  &*- 
gestae  ...  .  Ciedani,  1704,  b*.  pp.  352  -.— 
Also  Lipsiae.  1710,  6«. 

The  tint  aicdlutiou  treats of  God ;  the  aae— i  <4 
the  Immortal U j  of  the  Soul;  the  third,  •#  ihr  S»- 
prvnie  Good :  the  fourth,  of  Religion.  See  Act*.  Jr-A . 
iTQo,  pp.  5I-5S.  and  Hist,  of  the  Work%*f\hm  Iwul 
1705,  i,p.  714-7S0, 

714.  Free  Inquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature  a<.d 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  managed  by  »-* 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acute  Philaaopl"  r 
aud  an  Able  Divine.  Done  out  of  the  Fmnli. 
London,  1704, 4«. 

714*.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Discourse*.  <* 
1704.    SeoNo.o354. 

715.  Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D^  1675-1729.  A 
Discourso  concerning  the  Unchaugtmbie  OHi- 
gatlons  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Truth 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation: 
being  Eight  Sermons,  preached  ...  in  tbv 
Year  1705,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  ... 
Robert  Doyle  ...    .    London,  1700,  S». 

Page*  MN-1X2  of  the  10th  cd..  Load.  17*8,  9*  <S 
trtai  of  the  natural  evidence*  of  a  rtiutrc  state.  — 
Contained  also  !□  Clarke  s  Works  (ITS*,  fol.).  V«L  II. ; 
lu  the  Boyle  Lecture  Sermons  (173»,  rot.),  Vol.  II  : 
and  in  Watson's  Tkeol.  TratU,  Vol.  IV. 

710.  Gild  oil,   Charles,    the    Drift's    Manual 
....   London.  1705,  8«.  pp.  xvi..  ;B>1,  S6  -.  //. 
Pp.  1I&-1M)  mahiinln  the  Immortal.tj  of  the  ho'. 

717.  Trant&ellns,  Dan.  De  Immortality 
AniuuuDIspntHtio  ...  .  Strengnesiae,  1703. 
h:  lU  *h.) 

718.  Upmark,  Joh.  Dissertatio  phihtsopb»a» 
do  lui mortal « tat e  Aninue.    Up:*ala?,  I7#ft,  ** 

71f».  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  KpistoUry  Dis- 
course, etc.   1.00. 

For  tbt*  work  aud  the  controversy  excited  by  in. 
•ce  Koi.  ill 4-:1.9.  cfe. 
710.  Dlseourse  i  A)  concerning  tho  Certain tj 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  State.    In  sonic 
Moral,  Physiological,  and  Religious  Consider- 
ations.   By  a  Doctor  of  Physick.  ...    London. 
1700,  8-.  IT.  6,  pp.  106.     G.  —  Also  sbidn  with  a 
new  titlt^-page  oulv,  1741, 8».     G. 
Bee  Act*  End.,  1707   pp  ISS-ISi.    JT. 
7!K>.  KJreUmeler,  Joh.  Stegni.    Di«putatio 
phiiosopliica  de  Aiuniao  Immortalitate.    Mju- 
burgi,  1700, 4*. 

721.  Maslna,  Hector  Oottfr.  De  Immorta- 
litate Anlmae,  qiiatenus  e  Naturae  Lumine 
constat    Haftiiae,  1700,  S».  (0  ah.) 

722.  — —  VSterliche  Krinncrnngaa  aeine  Kinder 
von  der  Seelen  L'naterblkhkeitundder  aeligen 
Seelen  Zustande  nach  dera  Tode.  Coppenhav 
gen,  1707,  bo.  pp.  323. 

723.  Olearlna,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Dissertatio  de 
Potiiponatio.     Jenae,  1709,  4*.  pp.  34. 

"Magna  cara  in  hoe  arfiaaeato  venstas  eat."— 
Jlntcktr. 

724.  Prnetorlna,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Ex  Theologia 
nnturnli  Demonutratio  Immortalitatis  Ani- 
mae,  ab  Existcntia  et  Natura  Dei  derivata 
...    .    UolmstadH,  1709, 4>. 

729.  Rapheon,  Joseph.  Demonatratie  dt 
Deo  ...  cuiaccedunt  EpistoUe qusetbun  ...  de 
Animas  Natura  et  Immortalitate  ...  .  Lun- 
dim\  1710,  4s.  pp.  107.— Also  Lipsiie,  1712,  «•. 


Jal/  6, 1711. 
720.  Addison,  Joseph.    On  the  Immortality 

of  the    Soul.    (Spectator,  No.  Ill;   July  7. 

1711.)    H. 
727.  Hampton,  BenJ.    The  Existence  of  Hn- 


itpton,  BenJ 
man  Soul  after  Death :  proved  from  Srrii 


Reason  and  Philosophy.  . . . 
pp.  11.,  44.    BL.,G. 
la  opposition  to  Coward. 


London,  1 


ipture, 
1711,9*. 
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728.  8ehutBy  Pontianus.  Imperfam  Charity 
tia,  Occasione  Quaeatkmia  an  Intellecttu  prior 
Voluntete,  in  Animae  Immortalitate  osten- 
sum.    Salisburgi,  1712,  8°. 

729. 8dm  Immortelitatis  plena.  Salis- 
burgi, 1712,  8». 

730.  Audala,  Rnard.  Diseertatlo  de  Immor- 
talitate Animae.    Franequerae,  1714, 4°. 

731.  [IfOleeleur, ,  Vie  Abb*].    Trait*  sur 

I'homme,  en  qnatre  proposition*  importantea, 
arec    leurs    dependancee.    Par  A.  D.  L.  R. 


Parte,  1714, 4f.  pp.  611. 

'•  Tout  cc  qui  n  &£  dit  . 
et  par  les  PJres  touchant  I'lmmortalltl  de  I'&iuc,  se 


e  dit  par  lea  a  actons  Phllosopbea 


trouve  lei  «Qlgiieu«enient  ramsuae  was  la  qoatrleme 
pT+t**Uan.  -Journal  de*  5;«wnu,  March  4.  1714 ; 
oompnre  id.  Feb.  26,  171  i,  for  a  notice  of  Lokseleur's 
remarks  on  the  aoul  of  brutes. 

This  treatise  form*  (he  flm  volume  or  the  author's 
"Apologie  pour  la  religion,"  etc.  io  6  vola.  4°. 

732.  Petersen,  Joh.  Willi.  Der  in  alien  See- 
len  aicb  oflenbahrende  itnd  selbst  rechtferti- 

Sende  Oott,  das  1st,  Reweise  ana  dem  Licht 
er  Natnr,  dajs  ein  Gott  sey,  und  dass  die 
Seele  nnsterblich  und  die  heflige  Scbrifit  gutt- 
Hch  sey.    Eriangen,  1714,  4». 

733.  Zlmmermann,  Joh.  Disscrtatio  de 
Immortalitate  Aniini  germanae  Virtutis  Fun- 
damento.    Yiteb.  1714,  4*.  (2  sh.) 

734.  Boerls,  Joh.  Hcinr.,  the  elder.  Diaser- 
tatio apologctica  pro  Subsistcutia,  Iinmatcria- 
litate  et  Immortalitate  Animae.    Swinforti, 

ma,4». 

735.  Kahler,  Joh.  Diasertatio  do  Anima  hu- 
mana Corporl  superstate,  ex  Eccles.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  \Rtsp.  Joh.  Fricdr.  Btfdicker.]  Rintelii, 
lT15,4>.pp.l5. 

736.  Blaefcmore,  Sir  Richard.  Essays  upon 
several  Subjects  [including  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  ana  Fnture  Felicity].  2  vol. 
London,  1716-17,  *>. 

737.  Contl,  Oiovanni  Battfsta.  I  tre  paaai,  co 
i  qnali  un  uomo  mal  uaando  euo  ingegno  vn 
nel  profundo  della  perdizione,  o  vcro  tre  dis- 
eoraf  per  modo  di  dialoght  ...  .  Venexia, 
1710,  12*. 

The  ascend  Dialogue  Is  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
aoul. 

7£3.  Fonelon,  Francois  Sallgnac  de  la 

Motile*    On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4*. 

Probably  a  translation  from  the  Ltttre*  spirUurtUi, 

flrst  publ.  In  1716.    See  his  Ofeerw.  Part*,  1787,  «•, 

1L  437-441.    H. 

739.  Genest,  Charles  Clande,  tht  Abbi.  Prin- 
cipes  de  phlloaophfe,  ou  Prenves  naturelles 
de  l'exlstence  de  Dien  et  de  l'immortalite  do 
lvftme.  [A  poem.)  Paris,  1716,  8».  pp.  277.  — 
2*  ed.,  Amst.  1717, 12*. 

Bee  Itwmmt  dt$  Sf*9*n*,  Not.  It.  171i. — "  Carmen 
elegaas  ...  in  quo  dubium.  soltdltatcm  magi*  ad- 
mirer* an  lngeolam  et  artem  vel  persptcuiutetn."  — 
Fabricln*. 

74A  Werenfels,  Sam.  1667-1740.  Dialogus 
de  Auimie  Immortalitate.  [About  1716?]  (In 
his  Optucula,  ed.  3,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772,  4*,  II. 
178-182.)    H. 

741.  Four  Dialogues  between  Enbnlus  and 
Phygellns,  concerning  Natural  Religion  ...  . 
By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.    Lon- 

the  Immortality  of 


dun,  1717,  8-.  Pp.  ir.,  152  4-. 
The  fourth  Dialogue  is  on  "  th 
Haman  Nature  in  a  Future  State." 


742.  Kolbe,  Franclscus.  Anima  immortalis 
poet  Ilominls  Mortalitatem  separatim  peren- 
nana  Qusestionibus  VIII.  disputata.  Olomuc. 
1717, 8». 

743.  Rlchter,  Christian  Friedr.  Erbanliche 
Betrachtungen  vom  Ursprung  und  Adel  der 
Sealen  und  von  deren  jetaiger  elender  Be- 
schaffenheit  ...  too  der  Ruhe  and  Unsterb- 


lichkelt  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  8». 

pp.  422.  —  Also  Qraitz,  1781,  8*. 
744.  Nympach,  Martin.    *Air6oci£tc  Immor- 

talitatis  Animae  ex  Ratione  vindicate.    Diss. 

I.-1V.     \Prtts.  Ernst   Christian    Schrtder.] 

Viteb.  17*20, 4».  pp.  03. 
746.  Flddes,  Richard.    A  Letter  in  Answer 

to  one  from  a  Free-thinker  ...    .    [In  which 

the  soul's  immortality  is  asserted.]    London, 

1721, 8o. 

746.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  asserted  and 
distinctly  proved;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Free-thinker.    London,  1721,  8°. 

747.  Thttmmlg,  Ludw.  Phil.  Demonstrate 
Immortal! tatis  Animae  ex  intimn  ejus  Natum 
deducta.  Ilalae,  1721,  4*.  —  Reprinted,  Mar- 
burg, 1737,  4».  pp.  28. 

748.  Lange,  Joh.  Joach.  De  Immortalitate 
Anima?  human*  ex  Nature  Lumine  demon- 
strata  Dissertationcs  V.    Haltc,  1722, 4°. 

749.  Thoughts  of  Pious  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.  G.    [Privately  printed.]    1728,12°. 

760.  Fromm,  Nath.  £phr.  De  Necessitate 
Revelation!*,  per  Itationem  cognoscendu  ex 
eo,  qnod  Im  mortal  ites  Anima?  secundum  Ra- 
tionem  incerta  sit.    Kegiomonti,  1724. 

761.  [Gastrell,  Francis,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proof 
of  the  Certainty  of  a,  Future  State.  The  2d 
Ed.  London,  (1721?  1725?)  1728,  8*.  pp. 
102  +•     G.—  Ibid.  1737. 

752.  Lauge,  Joh.  Joach.  . . .  Dogma  sanioris 
Philoftophia?  primarium  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
ma) humana),  ex  ipso  Naturae  Lumine  demon- 
strabiliet  evideutcr demonstrate  ...  .  Acce- 
dnnt  Dissertat tones  hiatorico-criticie  de  The- 
rapentis  et  Essseis  ...  .  Hamburg!  et  Ilala?, 
1726,  4«.  (23  sh.) 

See  Acta  Brud.,  Suppiem.,  IX.  372,  873. 

763.  Wurzler,  Jo.  Chr.  Progr.  de  Immor- 
talitatis  Animarum  cognoscendae  Studio.  Hal- 
berst.  1726,  4*.  ff.  6. 

754.  Braun,  Joach.  Ft.  Diasertatio  philoso- 
phica  de  Statu  Animao  humanae  post  Mortem 
Corporis  sui  vel  beato  vei  damnato,  ex  Prin- 
ciptis  sanioris  Phlioeophiae  deducto.  Hal. 
1726,  4«.  pp.  40. 

765.  Crouaas  (Lat.  Croaa  or  Croza),  Jean 
Pierre  de.  De  Mentc  humana,  Substantia  a 
Corpore  distincta  et  Immortal!  ...  .  Gro- 
ningw,  1720, 8*.  pp.  269. 

756. De  l'eflprit  humain,  substance  difleV 

rente  du  corps,  active,  libre,  immortelle;  ve- 
rites,  qne  la  raison  demontro  et  que  la  reve- 
lation met  an  dessus  de  tout  doute.  Bile, 
1741,  4».  pp.  606. 

757.  Haarlman,  Joh.  De  Apodlxi  Immor- 
talitatis  Anlinac.  humanae  ex  Ratione.  [lietp. 
Gabr.  Fortelius.]    Aboae,  1726,  8».  (14  sh.) 

768.  ITlrlch,  Joh.  Christian.  VernuuftmHsai- 
ger  Bcweiit,  doss  die  Scele  immaterial  und 
miHterblich  scy.    Naumb.  1726, 4*.  ff.  16. 

759.  Gengel,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  Anima? 
humana)  Veritas  . . .  multifariis  QuaestionlbuH 
propugnata  et  illustrate  . . .  .  Calissii,1727, 
4*.  pp.  12.  124,  4. 

760.  Putlgnaul,  Giov.  Domenioo.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  Dialog!.  ...  2  vol. 
Neapoll.  1720,4*. 

Part  I.  of  this  work  was  also  published  at  Vienna, 
1740,  8"  pp.  (10),  90S. 

761.  Hallet,  Joseph,  the  younger.  A  Free 
and  Impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
recommended :  being  Notes  on  some  Peculiar 
Texts;  with  Discourses  and  Observations  on 
the  Following  Subjects ;  viz.  . . .  VII.  Of  the 
Soul ;  its  Immortality,  Immateriality,  Ac  with 
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the  Impossibility  of  proving  a  Future  State 
by  the  Light  of  Mature;  and  of  the  Place 
where  Good  Meu  shall  dwell  after  the  Resur- 
rection. [Vol.I.]  London,  1729.  8».  pp.  xiv., 
384.    H. 

The  "  Discourse  of  the  Soul,"  4c.  includes  pp.  110- 
Ml.  —  Seo  Blaekbarne's  Hi*.  F?«,  pp.  81-90. 

702.  [Metternlell,  Ernst  Guelph,  Baron 
▼on J.  Meditationes  aliquot  sacrae  et  philo- 
sophicae  de  Existontta  Dei,  Immortalitute 
Auimi  [and  many  other  subjectsj  ....  Fran- 
cofnrti,  1739,  6". 

Foollshed  under  the  name  of  AUtktpkOus. 

768.  Barkovlch,  Francesco  Venceslao.  Dell' 
esistenxa,  provldenza,  e  degli  altri  attributi 
di  Dio,  della  natura  de*  miracoii,  della  immate- 
xialita,  liberta  ed  inimortalita  della  mente 
umana  ...    .    Venecia,  1780,  8*. 

764.  Grove,  Henry.  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proofs  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason. 
London,  1730,  8*. 

765.  Halle  t,  Joseph,  the  younger,  A  Defense 
of  a  Discourse  on  the  Impossibility  of  proviug 
a  Future  State  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  With 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject.  London, 
1781,  fe>.  pp.  111.    H. 

760.  Ostander,  Joh.  Adam.  Disaertatio  de 
Inimortnlitate  Animae  rationalis  ex  Lnmlne 
Rationis  probabili.   Tubingne,  1782, 4».  pp.  24. 

767.  Wiwhack,  Siegm.  Betrachtungen  vou 
der  Unsterblkhkrit  tier  uicnschlicheii  Seek*, 
sowohl  au.H  der  lieiligen  Schrift,  als  nach  der 
gesunden  Vernunft.    Stuttgart,  1784,  &•.  pp. 

768.  Able  tit,  Job.  Georg.  DLmcrtatio  de  Ani- 
mnbiiM  hnnmnis  post  Mortem  Corporis*  vivis. 
Vitebergae,  1735,  4»?  pp.  40. 

769.  AhJwardt,  Pet.  Demonstratio  Inimor- 
talitati*  Aiuiuae  ex  Ratione.  Gryph.  1735,  4*. 

770.  [Dvgard,  Charles  Louis].  De  Spi  ri  tali- 
tat  e  et  lmniortalitate  Auimte  human*)  Oratio, 
ab  uno  o  Magiatrin  Sacra  Facultatis  Parisien- 
sis.  . . .     Pari  Hi  is,  1785,  4".  pp.  233. 

See  Journal  de*  Sjavatut  Nov.  1735,  pp.  606-616. 

771.  Butler,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  ...  London, 
1736,  4o.  pp.  320  -f .    H. 

Sec  Part  I.  Chap.  I.   (pp.  11-90),  "Of  a  Future 
Lite." 

772.  [Balguy,  John].  Five  Sermons  ...  . 
[Semi.  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Natural  and  Moral 
Proofs  of  a  Future  State.]  . . .  London,  1738, 
8*.  pp.100.    H. 

773.  Campbell,  Pro/.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
Necessity  of  Revelation :  or  an  Enquiry  Into 
the  Extent  of  Human  Powers  with  respect  to 
Matters  of  Religion;  especially  those  two 
Fundamental  Articles,  the  Being  of  God,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1739,  8».  pp.  417  +.    H. 

774.  Fleming,  Caleb.  Some  Thoughts  upon 
theOrounds  of  Man's  Expectation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  the  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  aro  added,  Two  short  Chapters  concern- 
ing the  Usefulness  . . .  of  a  farther  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  London,  1789, 8°. 
pp.78.    H. 

775.  Pries,  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  elder.  Immor- 
talitiiM  Auimae  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
sic! salva.  Roetochil,  1789, 4°.— Continuatlo. 
Ibid.  1740,  4-. 

776.  Retnbeck,  Job.  Gustav.  Philosophlache 
Gedanckeu  iber  die  verniinftige  Seelo  und 
dercn  Unsterblichkeit,  nebst  einigen  Anmer- 
ckungen  tiber  eln  friintJEosi*rhe«  Schreiben, 
darinne  behauptet  werden  will,  daaa  die  Ma- 

ric 


terie  dencke.    Berlin,  1739.  8*.  pp.   423    - 

(30*  sh.) 

See  ZuverlAulge  XaekrickUm,  I.  It.  274-291.  H 
A  French  translation,  by  J.  H.  8.  Foraae? ,  114*,  -~ 

777.  Band, .    Deniouatration  gvoinerriq:  •- 

du  Dieu  des  Chretiens  et  de  1' immortality  *!** 
lime.    Paris,  n.d.  [about  1740  f  J  b*. 

778.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Let.  Tbecplaln-:. 
Diaaertatioues  IV.  de  lmmortalitate  Animxv. 
Tubingne,  1740,  4». 

770.  Kluge,  or  Clage,  Christian  6ottli«-l> 

Aninerkuugen  tiber  den  Vorbericht  und  «-•-- 

Vorrede  zu  den  Reiiibeckischen  Gedanken  v«  ;> 

der  verniinftigen  Seele  und  ihrer  Unsterblici.- 

keit.    Wittenb.  1740,  8*.  pp.  279.  (21  sh  ) 

This  work  contains,  among  other  things,  a  as 

meat  to  the  list  of  writcrt  on  immortality  gi\ 

Fabric  lu«  In  bl«  DtUttva.  etc.,  and  a  catalcf 

vorks  on  the  soul  of  brute*.    See  AVm  Acta  2 

SuppL.  V.  180-184. 

780. Anmerkungen  zu  deu  plulosophisr-lt«*a 

Gedanken  Ton  dem  "Wesen  uud  der  Un*t  «■*-*- 
lichkeit  der  verui.uftigen  Seele.  And*a»r 
Theil,  in  welchem  die  Beschreibung  von  Cvr 
Seele  uberboupt  gepraffet,  auch  auost  V«  r- 
schicdenes  wider  die  ucuere  Weltweu*keif  <  i- 
fonherxig  erinnert  wird.  Wittenb.  uiul  Leipsu 
1742,  S*.  pp.  304. 

781.  'Wolf,  Joh.  Leonh.  De  Auinus  huniause 
lmmortalitate.    Ltpsta?,  1740,  4s.  pp.  40. 

782.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theuphilu*  . 
Exercitatio  historico-theoloeica  de  Ihuudstm- 
litato  Animae.    Tubingne,  1741,  4*.  (22  ah.  » 

783.  Ucberaeugeuder  Bcweis  aos  der  Ver- 
nunft vou  der  Unsterblichkeit,  so  wold  der 
Mouscheuseelen  insgenieiu,  als  besonderb  «!r* 
Kinderseelen.  Samteinem  Anhange  tiber  <1i« 
Frage:  Wie  es  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tutk*  xu 
Muthc  seyn  werde?  9",  mit  niehrern  Anmer- 
kungen ...  verseheno  Ann".  TUbtngen,  (1741, 
44,)  1746,  6«>.  pp.  456  +.  (80  sh.) 

783*.  Foratey,  Jean  Henri  gam.  La  belle 
Wolfleitnu:  avec  deux  lfttretf  philoeopbiqat^; 
Tune,  sur  Timmortalit^  de  Time;  k  raotrc. 
sur  Tharmonio  pre^tablie.  2  torn.  La  liaye. 
1741,  «m.  8»  or  16».  pp.  188  +.    BA. 

For  the  letter  on  Immortality,  aee  Tome  I.  pp.  131- 
155.  In  mme  of  bia  other  works,  Forsaaj  aamintnJju 
the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  fconl. 

784.  Yoniig,  Edward.  The  Complaint;  or. 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  sad  Immor- 
tality.   London,  1741-48,  4*. 

Later  editions  rer?  nuuerouf .    A  Gtrmmm  tranOa- 

tlon,  mlih  note*.  Lj  J.  A.  Ebott,  Brauuaeiiw.  H«tM>. 

FrtncM,  by  Le  Tourerur,  Pari*.   1T6§.    Mv\  ether 

tranalatlons  in  these  and  other  modern  Lut^i  b,o. 

786.  Winkler,  Joh.  Dietrich.    ScUriftmiR*'- 

ger  Unterricht  vou  der  UnuterUIicbkcit  tin 

Seelcn   ...  nebst  einem  bielier  noch  unp^ 

druckten  Briefe  des  ...  bertihmteu  lleruantt 

Coming's  tiber  die  Frage :  Ob  die  l>neterbltcl:- 

keit  der  Seelen  aus  «lem  Lichte  der  Natnr 

allein  und  gewiss   erkannt    werden   mfige- 

Wittenberg,  174J,  4».  pp.  40. 

Sea  Nova  Acta  JBrud.,  tepj*,  V.  TXl,  09, 

786.  MfiUer,  Joh.  Daniel.  DLsaertatio,  in  q«a 
Immortalitas  Animae  ex  PriiKipibt  Rati**- 
nis  Hethodo  Mathematicorum  demonstratm. 
[Pnu.  J.  L.  Alefeld.]    Giaaae,  1743,  4».  pp,  5». 

787.  Parker,  Benjamin.  Philceophlcal  Di«- 
sertations;  proving  the  Non-Eternity  of  Mat- 
ter, the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.  Lm> 
don,17a,8*. 

788.  Berger,  Joh.  Wilh.  De  Sensa  Immorta- 
iitatis  natural!.  [Progr.l  (In  his  Stromal. 
Acad.,  Lipftift?,  1744, 4*,  No.  03.) 

789.  OeLrelcb,  Nic.  De  lmmortalitate  Ani- 
mae. [Irrp.  Joach.  Schultik.1  Lund.  1748. 
4».  (Si  sh.) 

790.  [Sorta,  Giov.  Alb.  del  DelTeeiateua  c 
degli  attribuU  dl  Dio,  •  della  iaunateriaiiU 
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ed  immortality  delta  gpirito  umano,  secondo 
la  merafllasona  ...  .  Lucca,  1745, 8<>.— Ibid. 

1746,  8*. 

731.  Summary  Account  (A)  of  the  Deists 
Religion  ...  .  To  which  are  anncx'd,  Some 
Curious  Remarks  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul;  and  an  Essay  by  ...  John  Dryden  ... 
to  prove  that  Natural  Religion  is  alone  neces- 
sary to  Salvation  ...  .  London,  1745,  e°.  pp. 
(14),  29, 12.    H. 

791*.  Argene,  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer,  Mar- 
quit  d\  La  philosophic  du  bon-scus  ...  . 
Nouvelle  6d.,  revue  ...  .  2  torn.  La  Have, 
(...H746, 12».    BA. 

On  the  nature  and  Immortality  of  the  aoul,  aee  II. 
39-124,  and  eomp.  I!.  m-Ztt  on  tho  ancient  opinions 
OMcernlng  the  subject.  —  An  Xnglith  tran«latlon,  en* 
titled  "  The  Impartial  Philosopher,"  etc.,  2  vol.  Lon- 
don. 1740,  12°.    jr. 

792.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Oedanken  von  dem 
Zu*tande  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode.  Hallo, 
1740,  8-.  pp.  224. 

Maintains  that  reason  can  glre  us  ne  certainty  in 
regard  to  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  or  lt«  state  after 
death.  Bee  Kraft's  A'etM  TMtoL  BibL,  II.  .7-U5.  See 
also  No.  838. 

793.  TJlrlel,  Joh.  Bodo.  Unsterhllchkeit  der 
menschltchen  Socle  an*  dom  Weseu  (lottos 
erwiesen.    Sorau,  1740,  8°.  pp.  118. 

794.  Wabl,  August  Rudolph.  Psychotheolo- 
giae  Specimen  ...  .  Erfordiae,  174.1,  4».  (2J 
ah.) 

An  argument  for  the  immortalltj  of  the  sonl  from 
its  infinite  aspirations. 

796.  Fruhault;  Christian.  Dissertationes 
tres  do  Immortalitate  Animarum  ex  Justitia 
dirina  derlvata.    Vitebergao,  1747,  4«. 

796.  Grove,  Henry.  Discourses  on  the  follow- 
ing Subjects,  vis.  On  Saving  Faith.  On  the 
Soul's  Immateriality.  On  a  Future  State  from 
Reason.  An  Appendix  to  the  Proof*  of  a 
Future  State  from  Reason.    (  Wbrkt.  London, 

1747,  8»,  Tol.  III.)    H. 
VoL  IV.  of  his  WorkM  also  contains  essays  on  the 

nature  aad  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

797.  Lavater,  David.  Be  Immortalitate  Men- 
tis humanae.    [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1747,4°. 

798.  Lettre  d'un  conseiller  dn  roi  a  Monsieur 
•••  de  rimmortalit6  de  I'amc,  prouveo  par  la 
raison  humalne  ....  La  Haye  [Leipsic?], 
1T47,  8*.  pp.  48. 

See  Krafts  Keus  Kneel  BOL,  II.  70-74.    H. 

799.  Mfiller.  Joh.  Daniel.  Die  vertheidlgte 
Gewissheit  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus 
der  Vernunft  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  M.,  1747, 
8*.  pp.  32  4. 

In  opposIUon  to  O.  P.  Meier's  GsdanJks*,  etc 

799*.  [Spalding,  Joh.  Joach.].  Die  Bestlm- 
mung  des  Menscben.  Grei&walde,  1748, 4°. — 
13»  . . .  vermchrte  Ann".,  Leipa.  1794,  8».  T  th., 
or  fine  paper,  1  th. 

799*. Traits  snr  la  destination  de  Thoxnme, 

tradult  de  1'AUomand  par  la  reine  de  Prusse 
...    .    Berlin.  1776,  8».  *  th. 
See  Freade,  ITemvetW,  II.  6S4-627. 

809.  [Goeiei  Joh.  Melchlor].  Gedanken  fiber 
die  Betrachtung  von  der  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen,  in  einem  Sendschreiben  entworfen 
von  O...  nebst  dem  Abdrnck  gedachter  Be- 
trachtung selbet.    Halle,  1748,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

801.  Kabler,  Joh.  Phllipp.  Commentatlo  de 
Immortalitate  Animarum  Infantum  ex  Natura 
sua  deducts,  Cowardo  et  Dodwello  opposita. 
Rintelii,  1748,  4*.  pp.  39. 

892.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Tertheidlgung 
seiner  Gedaoken  vom  Zustonde  dor  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode  ...    .    Halie,  1748,  8*.  pp.  208. 

803.  Lance,  Sam.  Gotthold.  Versuch  des 
von  dent  Herrn  Georg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  in 
seinem  Oedanken  ...  gelengneten  inathema- 


tischen  Erwelses  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seek'  ...    .    Kernbitr^,  1749,  K  (5  ah.) 

See  Kraft's  Neva  ThtoL  BibL,  1753,  VIII.  738-740. 
B. 

804.  La-rater,  David.  Defensio  Immortali- 
tatis  Montis  humanae  ex  Justitia  Dei.  [Diss.] 
Tignri,  174»,  4*. 

805.  Mennander,  Carl.  Fred.  De  Utilitate 
iluente  ox  Considoratione  Immortalitatis  Anl- 
mae.  [/:«».  And.  Achander.]  Aboae,  1749, 
4o.  (2tsh.) 

806.  Cramer,  Joh.  Chrlstoph.  Grtlnde  der 
Wahrheit,  dass  die  abgescbledeue  Seele  in 
dem  Zustando  des  Denkens  nnnnterbrocheu 
lbrtdauern  kann.  Jena,  [about  1760,]  4*.  pp. 
32. 

807.  Mailer,  Carl  Gotthelf.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  8celcn  ans  der  Vernunft  vollstKudigst 
erwiesen.  (In his  Samvdung kUiiur Bchriften, 
etc.  Jen:»,  1750,  8«.) 

808.  Svpprlan,  Friedr.  Lebrecht.  Philoeo- 
phlsche  tiedankvn  vom  Zustaude  der  Scelc  iu 
der  Ewigkeit  ...    .    Hnlle,  1750,  4*.  pp.  07. 

Praised  bj  Rcrrlch,  Syllog*,  pp.  68,  60,  who  gives 
an  analjsls  of  the  a-ork. 

809.  Talbot,  Mrg.  Catherine,  1790-1770.  Let- 
ters to  a  Friend,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [Kenriclt,  William].  The  Grand  Ques- 
tion debated ;  or  an  Es3ay  to  prove  that  tho 
Soul  of  Man  is  not,  neither  can  it  be,  Immor- 
tal. The  Whole  founded  on  the  Arguments 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Pope.  Burnet,  Watts,  Ac. 
By  Ontologos.  ...  Dublin,  1761,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
7i    H. 

811.  [ ].    A  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 

debated ;  fully  proving,  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  bo  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  exposed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ration- 
ally, necessary.  By  Ontologos.  ...  London, 
1751,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  77.    J3T. 

812.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Beweis,  dass  die 
menschliche  Seele  ewlg  lebt.  Halle,  1761,  8°. 
pp.  142.  — 2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1754,  8». 

813.  Mesterton,  Carl.  Do  Antmae  Immorta- 
litate. [Jlesp.  Abr.  Falander.]  Aboae,  1791, 
4«.  (1  sh.) 

814.  [Mlrabaud,  Isaac].    Le  monde,  son  ori- 

fine  et  sou  antiquite,  premiere  partie;  De 
ame  et  de  son  immortality,  secondo  partie ; 
Essai  sur  la  chronologie,  troisieme  partie :  le 
tout  precede1  d'une  preface  par  Tun  des  editeurs 
rj.  B.  Le  Mascrlcr]  ...    .    Londrcs  [Paris], 

815.  Macher,  Joh.  Christoph.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animonim,  ex  Inflnitorum  Deslderio 
commonstrata  Prolusio  I.,  II.  Gerae,  1752- 
64, 4o. 

A  Gtrmoa  translation  la  hla  Opvuevls. 

816.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Vertheldigung 
seines  Beweises  des  ewigen  Lebcns  der  Seele 
...    .    Halle,  1762,  S«.  pp.  83. 

817.  Mailer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Neue  BestXtigung 
dor  vertti.nftigen  Bewciso  fLr  die  Gewissheit 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelo;  nebst  oiner 
Widerlegung  der  ncuesten  EinwUrfe  ...  . 
Marburg,  1752,  8».  pp.  580  +•  (38  sh.) 

818.  Waller,  Xlc.  De  Immortalitate  Anim* 
humante.  [Jietp.  Pet.  Collin.]  Upsato,  1752, 
4*.  (4  sh.) 

819.  J.,  B.  T.  B.  T.  J.  Mathematiscber,  oiler 
umimsttfsslichcr  Beweis  fllr  eine  unfehlb:it-<« 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelo  ...  ohne  don  ge- 
ringsten  Bey trag der OtTenbarung  ...  .  x.v. 
otd.    [1768T],8«.  (lsh.) 

A  enrl^tttT  of  literature.    See  Kraft's  Jfate  T?*et. 
BibL,  1768,  YlII.  7*7,  748.    V. 

820.  Meier,  Ooorg  Friedr.    Abermahllge  Vcr- 
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theidignng  seines  Bewelses,  dass  die  mensch- 
liche  Seele  ewig  lebe.    Halle,  1758,  6». 
821.  [Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  Ute  eldtr].  Do 
Auimi  ImmortHlitate.    Poema.  ...    Londinl, 
1754, 4*.  pp.  40.    H. 

"  One  of  the  noblest  modern  Latin  poemi  on  this 
noble  subject."—  Tkomnu  Brwen. 

822. The  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  ft  Poem : 

from  the  Latin  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne: 

translated  by  John  Lattice.  B.D To 

which  Is  added  the  Original  Poem;  with  a 
Commentary  and  Annotations,  by  the  Trans- 
lator. . . .    Cambridge,  1796,  S«.  pp.  312  +. 
Tbe  notes  contain  many  striking  passages  from 
writers  ancient  :md  modern.  Illustrative  of  topics 
treated  lit  ihr  ixxni.    There  are  other  translations, 


in  ver*e.  hy  wlnlnm  Hay.  Dr.  Richard  Orey.J.Gran- 
veil,  and  Soaate  Jeajns;  in  prose,  by  Jwrpa  High' 
more,  17M.— A  German  translation,  Breslau,  1780.  8*. 


823.  Curt  I  us,  Michael  Conrad.  Die  Schick- 
sale  der  Seelen  nach  deni  Tode,  ein  philoao- 
phiKches  Lehrgedicht.  Hannover,  1*54,  8s. 
pp.  48. 

824.  Relmarua,  Herm.  Sam.  ...  Abhand- 
lungen  von  don  vornehinsten  Wahrheiten  der 
nattirlichen  Religion.  6«  Aufl.  Dnrcbgesehn, 
und  mit  einigen  Anmcrkungen  von  Job.  Alb. 
Heinr.  Reimarus  ...  .  Hamburg,  (1734,  55, 
C6,  72,  81,)  1701,  8».  pp.  700  -f .    JL 

Abb.  X.   pp.  6V6-T00,  treats  of  tbe  Immortality  or 
the  soul.    "  Valuable."— .ftVeMca, 

825.  [A  at  rue,  Jean].  Dissertations  snr  iMm- 
materialite,  I'lmmortalite,  et  la  liberta  do 
1'amc.  ...    Paris,  1765, 12*.    D. 


The  part  relating  to  immortality,  Ac.  comprises 
.  p.  l.-xv.,  1-1W;  tbe  treatise  on  liberlv  haa  a  sepa- 
rate title  and  preface,  but  Is  paged  continuously  with 


pp.  i.-xr.,  1-1W 

rate  title  and  pr« .   , 

the  fonuer,  which  al*>  has  a  separate  title. 

826.  Brade,  Joh.  Christ.  VernUnftige  Gedan- 
keu  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Secleu. 
Glogati,  1755,  *».  pp.  24. 

827.  Denton,  Thomas.  Immortality:  or,  The 
Consolation  of  Human  Life.  A  Monody.  Lon- 
don? 175ft,  4°. 

In  Dfxlulcy'a  Collection,  T.  S»-:8«.    B. 

828.  Lucius  and  Celadon;  or  a  Dialogue  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1755, 
8«.  Is. 

829.  Profe,  Oottfr.  Von  den  Folgen,  welcbe 
mlt  der  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  verbunden  sind  ...  .  Alton*,  1755, 4». 
pp.  56. 

830.  Randolph,  Thomas,  D.D.  The  Cer- 
tainty of  a  Future  State  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated, against  the  Exceptions  of  the  late 
Lord  Bollngbroke.  ...  [Sermon  on  Eccl.  zii. 
14.]    Oxford,  1755,  8«. 

831.  Blacklock.  Thomas.  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  An  Essay.  (Appended  to 
his  Items,  3d  Ed.,  London,  1756,  8°.  pp.  209- 
236.)    H. 

832.  New  Method  (A)  of  demonstrating  from 
Reason  and  Philosophy  the  four  Fundamental 
Points  of  Religion,  vis.  I.  The  Existence  and 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul  of 
Man.  II.  The  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  or  Ood.  III.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man.  IV.  The  Certainty  of  a  Future 
State  of  Eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery.  Lon- 
don, 1756,  8°.  pp.  xvL  319.    G, 

See  Mtmthlf  Jen.  XIV.  27S-K1.    B. 

833.  Alcune  riflesslont  sopra  la  lettera  del 
Sign.  Caraccioli  intomo  alia  splritualit*  ed 
immortal!  t*  dcU'anlma.  Hay  a,  1757,  8*.  pp. 
39. 

834.  Becker,  Heinr.  Valentin.  Dissertatto 
de  pulmariis  quibusdam  Philosophornm  Ar- 
gumentis.  quibus  Immortalitas  Atiima*  de- 
monstrari  solet.  [He*p.  Joh.  Erdmaun  Klntt.j 
Rostochll,  1757,  4*.  pp.  40. 

835.  Cramer,  Joh.  Chrlstoph.  Gedanken  von 
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dem  Dasein  ond  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  im 
Tode.    Jena,  1757, 4».  pp.  40. 

836.  Hayer,  Jean  Nic.  Hubert.  Laapiritualite 
et  rimniortalite  de  rime,  avec  le  sentiment 
de  l'antiquite  taut  aacr4e  que  profiuie  par 
rapport  i  1'nne  et  a  l'autre  ...  .  3  xv4. 
Paria.  1757, 12». 

This  treatise  is  praised  by  the  critics,  aod  Is  re- 
garded a*  the  beat  of  tbe  anther's  aerka.  Sew  Er- 
nest! s  A'ewe  TTteoL  BibL,  17C0, 1.  tte-lal.  4BS-4U.  B- 

837.  [Kenrick,  William].  Kpiatle*,  Pbilo- 
sopliical  and  Moral.  [In  verse.]  London,  1TS8» 
fc>.  55. 

Tbe  eighth  and  laat  Kptailo  treats  of  the  imeuar- 
tallty  or  the  soul.  See  CYftfoaf  Mer.  VI.  «*»-tS3; 
JToatMy  Set.  XX.  1-11. 

838.  Car  a  tens,  Anton  Paul  Ludw.  Veramb, 
die  Grunde  der  Gewiwheit  dea  ewigen  Lebeus 
der  monschlichen  Seelen,  vernnnftmissig  ami 
praktisch  vorzutragen.  Frankfurt  uadXcip- 
sig,  1760,  8«.  pp.  3W)  +. 

"An  excellent  work."  —  Berrtck.  Blgbrr  coae- 
mended  also  In  Krnmtl'a  3'«v«  Tk»L  ML,  11G.  II. 
611-636.    It  oppaaea  Mekr.    Sea  above,  No.  TVS. 

839.  Meaterton,  Carl.  Disaertatio  Iittuiorta- 
litatem  Animac  contra  Irreligionarios  apodio- 
tice  denumctiatam  (listens.  \Kesp.  Hear.  Ca- 
lonin*.]    Aboae,  1760,  4*.  (?i  sb., 

840.  [Wallace,  Robert].  Various  ProsiHff-ts 
of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence.  Lon- 
don, 1761,  8«.  pp.  viiiM  40ft.    H. 

Pp.  SSl-383  treat  of  the  l'ru>r  or  a  Future  State 
or  Mankind  after  Death,  oo  tbe  Principles  of  Srasoo 
and  PhiloMtphy.    Com  p.  Xe.  S60S. 

841.  Schcrz  und  Ernst,  tder  vermtnftmfcviper 
BewciM,  daas  die  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode  k«»tD<*r 
sinnlichen  Begriffo  fahig  sind.  Sorau,  1761, 
8». 

842.  Lutker  von  Roda,  Ernst  Adam. 
Neuer  Venrach,  die  Lehre  vt*n  der  Un^terl*- 
lichkeit  meuscblicher  Seele  ana  Urunden  der 
Vernunft  z\x  beweisen.  Altenburg,  1«6H,  £•. 
pp.  90. 

S4H.  Haulier,  Joh.  Michael.  Beweis  axis  dem 
Lichte  der  Natur  vou  der  UnsterblichkeiT  der 
meuschliclien  Seele.    Basel,  1763,  4*.  pp.  18. 

844.  Doddridge,  Philip.  A  Cour»e  of  Lectin  e*# 
on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  PueumatoK^gy. 
Ethics,  and  Divinity;  with  References  to  the 
most  Considerable  Authors  on  each  Subject. 
...  The  4th  Ed.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Great  Xnmber  of  References  ...  .  By  An- 
drew Kippia,  D.D 2  vol.  London,  (1766, 

76,  94,)  1799,  8».  H.— New  ed,  2  vol_  London, 
1822,  8*.  18*. 

Part  IV.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  S1S-J5&.  treata  of  -the  Imanor- 
tality  and  ImmateHallty  of  the  Seal :  It*  Original,-* 
etc.  Part  X..  Vol.  II.  pp.  41&-U4,  toot  aits  ••  fee 
Scripture  Doe  trine  of  0«*d  and  Bad  Angela,  and  of  a 
Future  State.  '  —  The  bibliographical  reference*  axe 
useful. 

845.  Verauen  elnea  in  der  menacalichej> 
Seelo  von  Nntur  liegenden  Eindrocke  voo 
Gott  und  eiuem  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  Han- 
nover, 1763,  8°.  pp.  86. 

846.  Z welter  Versucn  einea  Bewetaea  eines 
in  der  menschlichen  Seele  von  Naturliegenden 
Eindntrks  von  Gott  und  einem  Leben  nach 
dem  Tode.    Hannover,  1764,  8*.  pp.  61. 

847.  Oeafeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Betrachrnng 
fiber  die  xukttnitige  Welt.  Chemnits,  1T65, 
8".  pp.  111. 

848.  [Schubert,  Job.  Ernst].  Diernsterblith- 
keit  der  Seelen.  Ein  Sendschrefbea.  Greinv 
walde,  1765,  8*. 

849.  Amory,  Tliomas.  Twenty-t*o  Sermons 
...  [including  two  on  tbe  Evidences  of  a  Future 
State].    London.  1766,  S».  pp.  655  +.     T. 

F50.  Bnchwltt,  J.  Lndw.  Phnoaophische 
Bet.acbtUTipeti  l.ber  das  Schick  sal  des  Men- 
kchen  im  Tode.    Halle,  1766,  P*.  pp.  80. 
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8BCT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS, 
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$51.  [Kant,  Im.].  TrHnme  einei  Oelnterschera 
[Swedenborg],  erlautert  durch  Timume  der 
Metaphysik.    Riga.  1706,  sna.  8*.  pp.  128. 
Abe  lo  bU  ttmaWUdte  Werk*,  VII.  I.  U-107.    H. 
•62.  Breitnaupt,  Joh.  Wilh.  Wolfgang.  Von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  and  dem  Zustande  der 
Seele  nacfa  dem  Tod*.    &  Aafl.  Halle,  (1707,) 
1771,  8*.  pp.  112. 
S53.  [Kaatner,  Abraham  Gotthetf].    Brlau- 
terung  eines  Boweisgrundes  fllr  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  meiuchlichen  Seele.    GOttiugen, 
1707,  4».  pp.  10. 

AIm  to  hit  VorUnmte*.  Alteaboif,  1768,  8*.  Bee 
Herrlca,  S&lQfe,  etc.  p.  ft* 

854.  L.,  V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Oedanken  Ton  der  Un- 
sterblichkeit der  Seele  des.  Menschen.    n.p. 

1767,  8».  pp.  12. 

*54*.  Mendelssohn,  Hoses.  PhXdon.  1787. 
Sve  No  1956,  etc. 

&55.  Walcn,  Albert  Georg.  De  Limitibus 
Rationis  in  probanda  Animorum  Immorta- 
lity te.    Schleus.  1767,  4".  pp.  8. 

866.  Bronghton,  Thomas.  A  Prospect  of 
Futurity,  in  Foar  Dissertations  on  the  Nature 
and  Circumstances  of  the  Life  to  Conic:  \i\th 
a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Natural  and 
Moral  Evidences  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  General  Conflagration,  or 
Burning  of  the  World.  ...  London,  1709,  K 
pp.  xvi.,  619.    H. 

867.  Gainer,  Joh.  Matthias.  Do  Aniniorum 
Immortalitate  Phiiologumeua. — Dc  lnunor- 
talitato  Animorum  crodlta  map!*,  qtwn  de- 
monstrata.  (In  his  Biogr.  Aaul.  (Jolting., 
Hal.  1764-09,  8*,  Vol.  II.  nos.  12,  23.) 

868.  [Holbach,  Paul  Henri  Tliiry,  Baron  d']. 
Lettres  a  Eugenie,  on  Preserval  if  con  t  re  lea 
prejuges.  2  vol.   Londres  [Amsterdam J,  1708, 

Denies  the  doctrine  of  ImmnrtaHrr.  PuMWied  as 
e>  work  or  Kie.  Prfret,  In  Toiuo  I.  of  liia  <£«*«*«. 
Pari*,  1792,  8*,  and  traiialaU-1  hu.«  German  at  Ida 
production,  with  the  title,  "  Vet  c-  Cott,  Uusterblfasli. 
keit.  Religion,"  efe.  Dessau,  1731,  **>. 

859.  Hume;  David,  17U-1770.  Cf  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  Soul.—  («f  n  Particular  l'ro- 
▼idence  and  a  Future  State  — On  the  1  minor- 
tali  ty  of  the  .Soul.  {I'ftilof.  Work*,  Ldinb. 
1826,  8»,  I.  297-319;  IV.  1 5o-173,  668-577.)   //. 

860.  [Jerusalem,  Joh.  Friedr.  WilhJ.  Be- 
trachtuiigen  i.ber  die  vomehniMten  VVahr- 
hettender  Religion  ...  .  S«  Aufl.  2  Theiie 
in  3  Bdeh.  Brunnachweig,  (176V79,)  1776-91, 
8».    /T. 

Betracatung  VI..  Y.J.  I.  pp.  S2-ZTS,  treats  of  a. 
future  life.  —  Pral*eJ  by  ni-c:«lmeider. 

861.  Laurel,  Imt?*  i/u  lecettrftate  immortalis 
Antuiae.  [jfesp.  *>nk.  j.Ui-Iund.j  Lund.  1708, 
4P.  (2  sh.) 

862.  Sehmlsl,  Christian  FritMlr.  De  Finibua 
Rerum  maximo  Animorum,  Placita.    Lipsiie, 

1768,  4*.  3^r. 

863.  [Amory,  Thomas].  A  Future  State 
proved  from  the  Lij;ht  ef  Nature.  (Throltt- 
gical  Bet**.,  liM,  1770,  I.  230-217;  II.  22- 
87.)    H. 

Slgnud  ''John  Bund*.  Aq." 

864.  Bonnet,  C  hat  lea.  La  palingenesio  phi- 
losophiquo,  ou  Idee*  snr  Petat  passe'  et  sur 
Petat  futur  den  Civet  vivans.  ...  2  torn.  Ge- 
neve, 1700,  *>.     r.  —  2»  ed.,  1770. 

Aiao  In  his  €Evcrr$,  Keuchatel,  1779,  efe.  8*.  Tom. 
XT..  XVI.  yH)  A  German  translation,  br  J.  C. 
Larater,  Zurlcii,  1769,  9".  Ju  this  work  Bonnet 
"  has  adrocated  the  Immortality  of  the  soul*  both 
ef  men  anil  animals,  und  carried  the  Idea  of  develop- 
ment In  natore  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  imagine  that 
plant*  mar  ixvnroe  animals,  animals  men,  and  men 
angels/'-Jforeil. 
866.  If  alt  nig,  G.  J.  Over  de  onstofflijkheid 
en  onatertHJkheid  der  Kiel.    (  Verhamklingtn 
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van  het  Zeeuwaehe  GenooUchap  der  Wettn- 
tchappen,  1*  deel,  Middelburg,  1709,  8«.) 

868.  Brtefflebi  Joh.  Christian.  Dissertatio 
de  Immoitalitate  Animl  human!  Argumenta 
quaedam  ittcensens,  eamque  Rationibus  pby- 
sicis  probans.    Coburgi,  1770,  4°.  pp.  18. 

867.  Clurtsttajiiiay  p$tudtm.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Kxitdence  of  a  Divine   Being  from  all 

Eternity:  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  il- 
1  unrated  by  Demonstration.  By  Christianus. 
Norwich,  1770, 4». 

SC8.  Fremllnsr,  Matth.  De  Immortalitate 
Aniniae  liumanae.  [Rttp.  Anders  Schultik.l 
Lund.  1771,  4».  (4g  sh.) 

8G9.  PaciAcns,  pteudMi*  Observations  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Theological  Bepot-  1771, 
111.219-230.)    H. 

870.  Unsterblichkeit  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1772,  8«. 

871.  Sulser,  Joh.  Geo.  6ur  l'immortalite  de 
l'ame  consideree  pliysiquement.  I*-V«  Me- 
niere. (In  the  Nouvtatix  Mm.  de  VAcad, 
Hoy.  ties  Science*,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1775, 

x  ;ir>»-387;  for  1770,  pp.  349-359;  and  for 
77,  pp.  313-330.)    H. 
A  GersMnttrank.  In  bin  VttmUtkttpkQM.  Sekrifteti* 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitx  jenseits  dew  Styx. 
Kin  Ueaprfich  tiber  die  Pers&nlichkcit  der 
Seele  nacti  dem  Todc.  Halle,  1775, 12*.  (3g  sh.) 

Denies  the  doctrine. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
considered;  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1776, 12".  6U 

673*.  Essay  at  on  Retirement  from  Business; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employ  incut  of  the 
Soul  after  Deatli ;  to  which  arc  added  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
8».  pp.  xii.,  180.    O. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermons  ou  the  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments,  arising  from  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
sidered  some  Objections  of  Ilume.  ...  Cam- 
bridge, (1770,)  1783,  8«. 

Also  appended  to  hit  iXsceursea  on  f«e  Jtmi$h  and 
Christian  Di*p*n»aHiu,  INK,  8*>.    O.  —  Praised  bj 
Bp.  Wauon. 
874».  Portens,  Beilby,  Bp.    Sermons  on  seve- 
ral  Subjects.   ...    The  8th  Kd.    [Vol.   I.]    1 
Volume  Second.    The  4th  Ed.    London,  (. . .) 
1797-99.80.    H. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  anmmarj  View  of  the 
Natural.  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Evidences  of  a  Future 
Lite,  and  a  Future  Retribution,"  In  three  sermons, 
flrst  preaehed  In  1774-76. 

876.  Was  bin  len,  weuu  ich  nlcht  unsterb- 
lich  bin?  Entweder  unstcrblich,  uder  weni- 
ger  ais  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  von  Mir.  Of- 
fenbach am  Mayn,  1770,  8°.  pp.  88. 

875*.  [Tucker,  Abraham]. 

Hi*  "  Lis  la  or  Nature  Pursued"  (tee  below,  No. 
994)  fthould  have  been  placed  here. 

876.  [Wolleb,  Kman.J.  Oedanken  Uber  die 
Seele  de*  Menschen,  und  Muthmasstingen 
Uber  den  Zustand  derselben  nach  dem  Tode, 
meiMtemt  auf  Erfahrung  gegrilndet.  In  rier 
Tlieiten.  Nelwt  eincm  Anhange  von  den  Ubri- 
gen  denkeuden  Wcscn.  2  Bde.  Berlin  und 
Leipzig,  1777,  8«. 

877.  Conjectures  upon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8».  1*. 

Defend*  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  The  Evidence  of  Rea- 
son in  l^rcKtf  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
independeut  on  the  more  Abstruse  Inquiry 
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Into  the  Nature  of  Mutter  and  Spirit.  Col- 
lected from  the  Manuscript*  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  from 
the  Editor  [John  Duncan]  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Priestley.    London,  1779,  8*.  pp.  xli.,  459. 

879.  Vernede,  Jean  8ciplon,  1714-1778.  Ser- 
mons Bur  divers  sujets  intercssuns  de  dogine 
et  de  morale.    2  vol.    Amst.  1770,  S«. 

Vol.  I.  ha*  four  sermons  (pp.  40-187)  on  tb«  imsjor* 
tallty  of  tbe  soul. 

880.  Plouequet,  Oottfr.  Disquisitio  Ratio- 
num,  <|iiae  tarn  ud  stabiliendam  quara  nd  in- 
f.inj;etidttin  Animl  human!  ImmortaUtatem 
afferri  possunt.    Tubingae,  1779, 4». 

881.  Nogarola,  Taddoo.  Immortality  natu- 
lali*  Annua*  demonstrata  ...  .  Venctiis, 
1780. 

The  author  pobUahed  also  so  Italian  translation 
of  this  Dissertation,  followed  by  two  Letters  on  the 
same  subject.  See  Backer,  JfoUefACfve,  ete.  tI.  44H. 

882.  Camp*,  Joach.  Hcinr.  Yersnch  eines 
ueuen  Beweises  fllr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.  (Deuts&hes  Museum  for  Sept.  1780, 
p.  195,  et  seqq.,  and  May,  1781,  p.  398,  et 

SCqq.) 

R£3.  Cato,  von  der  Beatimtnnng  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  Seele.     Basel,  1780,  *». 

Opposes  the  teleoiogieal  argument  for  hnmertalltv. 
BreUch. 

8S4.  "Weber,  Ernst  Adolph.  De  Oontinuatione 
Idcntitatis  in  Vita  futnra.  2  pt.  Jcme,  1780- 
81,  4».  4  gr. 

885.  [Ballly,  Louis].  LimmortalitS  de  l'lme, 
on  EssMii  Bur  1'excellcuce  de  l'hommc.  Par 
M.  B.    Dijon,  1781,  6°.  pp.  224. 

886.  f ].  Die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...    . 

Aus  dem  Frunztt«i8cheii  tlbersetzt  von  Ant. 
Gogginger.    AugHburg,  1788,  8*.  pp.  238. 

887.  Baudnln,  Dominique.  Essai  snr  1'im- 
mortalite  de  Tame  ...    .    Dijon,  1781, 12». 

Reprinted  with  the  title :  —  "De  llnimortallte  de 
l'ljotunie.  ou  Eas&i  sur  rcxcellence  de  la  nature," 
Liege,  1805,  IT>. 

888.  Grohmann,  Joh.  Christian  August. 
De  vaiiis  31etamorphoslum  atque  I  m  mortal  i- 
tath  Ducnmentis.    Jenae,  1781, 4». 

889.  Relmarua,  Job.  Alb.  Ileinr.  Ton  dem 
Daseyu  Got  tea  und  der  menschllchen  Seele. 
Hamburg,  1781.  8*.  pp.  46. 

Comprising  his  additions  to  H.  8.  Relmaros's 
"  Die  rornehinstcn  Wahrbelteu  d.  uaiorl.  Religion." 
Sec  No.  824. 

890.  O'Leary,  Arthur.    Miscellaneous  Tracts 
....    3d  Ed.,      ■ 
don,  1782,  8«. 

Including  "A  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  the   Immortality  of  the  Soul,  In    ' 


,  enlarged.    (Dublin,  1781,)  Lon- 


Thoughts  on  Religion.' 

891.  Oeconomie  (Die)  der  Natur.  Eratea 
Heft.  Ueber  den  Mcnschen  and  sein  Schick - 
sal  nach  dem  Todc.    Berlin,  1782,  8°.  pp.  63. 

"Maintains  that  tbe  fine  nerve-ether,  with  which 
the  cool  is  united,  ascends  after  death  to  the  ether  of 
the  heaven*,  and  thus  the  existence  of  the  soul  con- 
tinues."— Brrtach. 

892.  Scl&wab,Joh.ChrIstoph.  Philoaophisehe 
Pr lifting  des  Canipi»chen  Yersnchs  eines  neuen 
BeweiHi-H  flit-  die  UiiKterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  S».  pp.  72. 

892».  Dourneau,  the  AIM.  L'fmmortalite 
do  Tame,  poeme.    1782,  8*. 

893.  Hume,  David.  Essays  on  Snicide  and 
the  Immortality  of  tbe  Sonl  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  tho  Editor  fin  opjMwition  to  Hume]. 
To  which  are  added,  Two  Letters  on  Snicide, 
from  Rosseau's  [sic]  Kloisa.  A  new  Ed.,  with 
considerable  Improvements.  London,  ( 178}.) 
1789, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  189.    H. 

Pp.  114-189  contain  extracts  from  Adrliton  "on  tbe 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State." 
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894.  Jaeobl,  Joh.  Friedr.  Allea  In  der  Xatnr 
lebt.  Nichts  Ut  gang  todt.  Die  stillste  Raae 
und  selbst  die  Verwesung  sind  wirksante* 
Leben.  4»  Ann.  Leipzig,  (Hannover,  175J, 
85,  87,)  1798,  8*.  8  gr. 

895.  TroacbeL,  Jakob  Klias.  Lazarus  vtm 
Bethnnien,  oder  Betrachtungen  Uber  Krauk- 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  und  Fortdaner  nach  dem 
Tode.    3*   verbesserte   and    nit    xwey   B*y- 

lagen  rermehrte  Ausgabe (Dessau,  178$  ; 

2*  A.,  Berl.  »91-92,)  Berlin,  1799,  8*.  pp.  xjt., 

896.  TemunftgrUnde  fur  die  Unsterblich- 

keit  der  Seele;  und  tlbex  den  Selbstmord. 
Zwey  Beylagen  zu  der  Schrift:  Lazarus  tub 
Bethanien.  ...    Berlin,  1798,  8«.  pp.  96. 

897.  Eberltn,  (Georg)  Philipp.  Antiphadon 
oder  GesprMche  ttber  die  Natur.  Mannheim, 
1784,  8». 

CrIUeised  In  the  JojtrdM  nr  Mtfbrd.  d*»r*r»i*tft 
Jfmtkmu,  ete.  pnbl.  bj  H.  Corredl.  1T»,  TIL  »-&. 

898.  Hy-elrem,  Lars.  Vindiciae  Immortalit*- 
tis  et  Kesurrectionis.  [Besp.  Imai.  Uoffniano. ' 
Upsal.1784,4*.  (2*  ah!) 

899.  Eaaay  (An)  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.    London,  1784, 8*.  U. 

900.  Ve ranch  eines  streng  philoeophiachen 
Beweises  Hir  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Dessau,  1784,  8*.  (34.  sh.) 

901.  Boreke,  or  Borate,  Otto  Bernhard 
▼on.   Materie  und  Geist,  oder  Betrachtanfceii 

tilwr  die  Bewefse  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
nionschlichen  Seele.    Dresden,  1785,  &*.  pp. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Amst.  TO2,  S«.  —  "  afaimtnln* 
that  the  soul  Is  united  with  sn  IndlvUlble  and  Inde- 
structible organ,  which  explains  lta  propagation  and 
the  eonttnuauce  of  its  persenaUtj."— Mrttmet. 

902.  Gabler,  Joh.  Phflipp.  Revision  des  Cam- 
pischen  nenen  metaphysischen  Beweises  fur 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  2  Abtheilan- 
gen.    Dortmund,  1785,  4*.  pp.  34,  42. 

"  Acute  and  profound."  —  Affoem.  Ut.  Edtamg. 

903.  Klndervater,  Christian  Victor.  Kr>i*- 
tola  ad  C.  II.  Hcydenreich :  An  Homo,  qui 
Animum  negat  esse  immortalem.  Aaimo  poavit 
esse  tranquillo.    Lipsiae,  1785, 4*.  pp.  15. 

904.  [Spaxler,  Carl].  Anti-Phldoa,  oder  PrO- 
fting  eluiger  Hauptbewelse  filr  die  Einmchbeit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlichen  Se«le. 
Leipzig,  1785, 8».  16  gr. 

905.  [Corrodi,  Heinr.].  Philosophiache  Auf- 
sttxe  und  GesprKche.  Winterthur,  1780,  8». 
—  2"  Bdchn.  »5trf.  1791,  8». 

Containing  three  dialogues  no  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

906.  Vlllanme,  Peter.  Abhandlungen  Uber 
die  Kritfte  der  Seele,  ihre  Geistigkeit  und  Un- 
sterblichkeit. 1-Theil.  vTolfenbtttteJ,  1780, 
8».  pp.  295. 

Villanme  also  treats  of  the  Immortality  of  the  sonl 
in  Vol.  IV.  of  ht«  Pfc&rtA/e,  BerUn,  17S8,  «•. 

907.  [Bremer,  Joh.  Gottfried].  Ueber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Nach  einer  Argu- 
mentation von  der  groasen  Seele  Friedricbs 
II.  . . .    Berlin,  1787,  8*.  pp.  46. 

"  Unlmportanu''— Arettefc. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  LL.D^  Prtbend.  c/  West- 
minster. A  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  LUD. 
on  the  Subject  of  a  Future  State.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1787,  4*.  pp.  22  +.    BA. 

909.  Casar,  Carl  Adolph.  Genios  des  Sokrates, 
ein  Traum. 

A  dialogue  ou  the  immortalftv  of  tho  aoal.  fai  his 
Pkikmpkitdf  jnoyooaTten,  Leipzig.  1788,  •*. 

910.  [gehrclbar,  Aloysitis  Wilh.].  Die  Un- 
sterblichkeit; eiDe  Skizxa.  RasUtt,  1788, 
8». 
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Oil.  Ever*,  Georg  Ctrl  Heinr.  Gedanken 
Uber  das  Dasein  Gotta,  Nothwendlgkeit  der 
Tngend  uud  Unsterblichkeit  der  teele,  ... 
Hannover,  1789,  8°.  pp.  136. 

012.  Wlemeyer,  August  Herm.  Philosophl- 
sche  Blickd  auf  die  mannigfaltigen  Vorstel- 
lungea  der  Menschen  von  dom  Zustande  nach 
dem  Tode.  (In  Heinzelmaun  and  Toss's  Phi- 
lot.  Blickt,  etc.  Bd.  L  St.  2,  Halle,  1789,  8».) 

013.  TUemann,  Pet.  Gerh.  Krltlk  der  Un- 
•terblicbkciule'ire  la  Ansehung  de*  Sittenge- 
sctzo*.    Bremen,  1780,  8*.  pp.  156. 

914.  Baatholm,  Christian.  Philosophiske 
Breve  over  Rolens  Til  stand  efter  Legemcts 
Dod.  Kjtfbenhavn,  17110,  8*.— 2det  Oplag, 
ibid.  1791,  8». 

▲  AeeeUt*  translation,  Stockholm,  1794,  8°. 

915. Jesus  Chrlstus,  Udttdelighedens  Lrerer. 

Et  Aahangtil  de  philoeophlske  Breve.  Kjoben- 
havn,  1792.  ««►. 

A  frwiIhA  translation,  Stockholm,  1194. 

916.  Beattte,  James.  Elements  of  Moral 
ScJeuce.  2  voL  Edinburgh,  1790-93,  8*.  H. 
—3d  ed.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1817,  8*. 

The  Appendix  to  Part  II.  treats  of  too  Immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  seal. 

917.  [Feder,  Job.  Geo.  Heinr.].  Blicke  Uber 
das  Grab     [Offenbach,]  1790,  8*.  pp.  176. 

"  Maintain*  that  uncertainty  Id  regard  to  Immor- 
tality la  more  tiae'iil  to  the  Indlridnal  and  to  the  Mate 
than  mith  Id  \W  —Bretsck. 

918.  [Glelm,  Joh.  Bernhard].  Was  werde  ich 
kilnftig  teyn!  Kinige  Vermuthungen  der 
raisonnirenden  Vernunft.  Kothen,  1790,  8*. 
3fr. 

019.  Haseler,  Joh.  Friedr.  Jullns,  oder  von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Braunschweig, 
1790,  8".  pp.  166.  —  2*  Aufl  .  ibid.  1793,  8». 

▲  Dutch  translation,  Amsu  1791,  *>. 

920.  Jakob,  Ludw.  Heinr.  Diasertatlo  de 
Qnaedtione,  an  stnt  Officio,  ad  quae  Uorainem 
Natura  obligatum  esse,  demonstrari  uequeat, 
nisi  posita  Animorum  Immortalitatc  1  [With 
other  essays  on  the  same  subject  by  D.  F. 
Uaaff  (Lot.),  A.  B.  Pardon  (Dutch),  and  L.  G. 
Bekenn  (Lat.)A  Lugduni  Batavoruni,  1790, 
4>.  JL1.60. 

jo  the  "  Verhenilellnsen  over  de  natuurliJke  Ood- 
teleerdbeld  ea  Zedekunde,  uitgegeven  door  bet  Stol- 


921. Beweis  fJr  die    Unsterblichkeit  der 

Seele  ans  dem  Begrifle  der  Pflicht  ...    .    Eine 
Preisschrift.    2*  ganzlich  umgearbcitete  Aufl. 
Zttllichau,  (1790,)  1791,  8-.  pp.  240  -f.     /'. 
In  thl*   aeoond  ed.  Jakob  replied  to  Schneider. 
See  Mo.  9JT. 

922.  Haoli;  Daniel  Friedr.  An  snnt  Offlcla, 
ad  quae  Ilominem  Natura  obligatum  esse 
demonstrari  nequit,  nisi  posita  Animorum  Im- 
mortalitater  Dialogue  ...  .  Stuttgardiac, 
1790.  8".  pp.  46. 

"  Vtl'iable  for  Ita  collection  of  passages  from  Plato, 
Oker ».  Seneca  and  other*  on  thia  snbjcet."— areiecA. 
See  No.  9J9. 

923.  Breyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  Ueber  den  natUr- 
lichen  mid  nothweudigen  Zusammcnhang 
zwischen  Tngond,  Selbstbilligung  and  Un- 
sterblichkeit.   Erlangen,  1790,  4».  pp.  14. 

"An  acute  opponent  of  Prof.  Jakob."— Herrich. 
024.  Ileydenrelch,  Karl  Ileinr.    Retrnch- 
tnngen  uber  die  Phllosophie  der  natUrlichen 
Religion.    '>  Aufl.    2  Bde.    Leipzig,  (1790- 
91,)  1804,  8-. 

On  the  proof*  or  Immortality,  aec  II.  1S4,  ft*.— 
Prated  by  Bretaehneider. 

925.  Bastlcer,  II.  G.  De  onstoffelijkheld  en 
onsterfelijkheld  van  de  zlel,  bctoogd  uit  de 
retle  en  Gods  woord.  Rotterdam,  1791,  8*.  fi. 
0.50. 

926.  Goldammer,  Carl  Wilb.    Berrachtnn- 

Si    Uber   das   sukUnftige    Leben   ...    .    2 
die.    Leipzig,  1791, 6«.    \th.%gr. 


"A  -work  written  with  mneh  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
in  apopalar  atyle.*'— Ajway.  — A  Ihileh  translation, 

927.  OUnausen,  (Detlef)  Joh.  Wiih.  ...  Do 
Immortal  I  tate  Homiuuni,  sublata  Doctrina  de 
Animi  Slmpllcitate,  certa  ...  .  Havuiae, 
1791,  8». 

928.  Platner,  Ernst.  Spes  Immortalitatis 
Animorum  per  Rationes  physlologtcas  con- 
flnuata.    [Progr.]    Lipaiae,  1791, 4». 

929.  Ferguson,  Adam.  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science.  ...  2  vol.  Edinburgh, 
1702. 4*.    H. 

See  I.  317-339.  ••  Of  a  Future  Bute." 
990.  [Mauchart,  Imman.  David].    Aphori*- 
men  Uber  das  Erinnerungsvermbgen  in  Bezie- 
hung  auf  den  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Tu- 
bingen, 1792,  8».  pp.  123. 

931.  Schmtdt-Phlaeldeclc,  Conr.  Friedr. 
▼on.  De  Notlone  Perfecti  ad  Honiimm 
translata,  atqne  de  Defections  Natum  hu- 
man* I  minor  talita  tern  ejusdem  probantibr.i. 
Havnlae,  1792, 4*.  pp.  26. 

932.  Streltnorst,  Joh.  Werner.  QrUnde  fur 
unsere  Kortdauer  aus  der  AKtron^mie.  (DeuU 
Kht  Monatgcltrift  for  Nov.  1792,  pp.  202-230.) 

933.  Wataon,  Thomas.  Intimations  and 
Evidence*  of  a  Future  State.  2  pt.  Loud* m, 
1792-1821,  8«.—  2d  ed.  of  Pt.  I.,  Loudon,  lb<*, 
12°.  pp.  Xii..  176.     G. 

"An  esteemed  and  excellent  Httlc  work."— Lovnde*. 

934.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  von.  Disquisitio 
omnium  tarn  pro  Imniortalitnte  quam  pro 
Mortalitate  Animi  Argumentaudi  Uenerum. 
2pt.    Tubingae,  1792-93,  4». 

935.  Hdgmarlc,  Pet.  De  praectpuls  Recen- 
tiorum  pro  Animorum  Immortalitute  Argu- 
ment is,  4  pt.  [1.  rrsp.  A.  W.  Pa^ui :  2.  L, 
Bersenins;  3.  E.  G.  Hoflund;  4.  A.  Liiidttrdm.] 
Uiisal.  1792-93,  A: 

936.  Hastings,  Warren.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing tho  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destination  of 
the  Soul,  Written  at  Margate  in  the  latter 
End  of  December  1793.  {Frasrr's  Mag.  for 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1843;  XXVIII.  403-412,  673- 
6S1.)    BA. 

937.  [Schneider,  Karl  Heinr.  Gottlieb]. 
Versuch  eiuer  Prufung  des  von  Herm  Jakob 
aufgestelltcn  Bewcieos  f.'.r  die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seelc.    Leipzig,  1793,  8*.  pp.  122. 

See  No*.  WM,  921. 

938.  Seldlltz,  Carl  Sigismund  von.  Briefo 
Uber  Gott  uud  Unsterblichkeit,  nebst  eiuem 
Dlaloge  Uber  Raum  und  Zeit.  Bruslau,  1793, 
&>.  pp.  190. 

939.  Boden,  Friedr.  Jul.  Heinr.  von.  Psyche ; 
tlber  Dascyn,  Unsterblichkeit  uud  Wlederse- 
hen.    Berlin,  1793,  (NUrnberg,  1794,)  8*-  8  ffr. 

940.  Eclcermann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rud.  Theo- 
logieche  Beytrage.  ...  6  Bde.  (Bde.  I.-1IL, 
2»Aufl.)    Altona,  1794-99.  &>.    F. 

On  the  proofs  or  lnimortamj,  *ec  Bd.  III.  St.  S, 
pp.  4 VI 13;  Bd.  V.  St.  3.  pp.  31-45,  2A--.M4;  and  Bd. 
VI.  SU  *,  pp.  131-140.    «•  Valuable,  --tfret**. 

941.  OnaterfelHkheld  (Over  de).  Amster- 
dam, 1794,  8«.  Jt.  0.76. 

942.  Ress,  Joh.  Heinr.  Uber  nahere  Ver- 
bindung  der  gegenwartlgen  iind  der  eukUnfti- 
gen  Welt  ...    .    Leipzig,  1794,  8°.  1  th. 

943.  Schnorr,  Heinr.  Tbetnl.  Lndw.  Ueber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach  Mo*?« 
Mendelssobns  Phadon.  Gottingen,  1794,  6». 
pp.102. 

944.  Tnlenemann,TheodorGotthold.  Zwey 
Predigten  lilxT  die  Lehre  voni  zukttnftigcn 
Leben.    Altenlmrg  [Leipzig T],  1794,  8*.  4  gr. 

94fi.  f  Ackermann,  Joh.  Karl  Heinr.].  Sind 
wir  unciterblich!'  Zwey  OesprJtcho  x-on  D.  J. 
K.  U.  A.    Zeitz,  1795, 8*.  pp.  62. 
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946.  PrlTafaredanaten  Uber  die  Lehre  von 
der  Un»>r«rtMic-l)keit  tier  Seele,  herausgegeben 
tod  einem  Zweifler     jr.p.  1790,  8«.  pp.  80. 

"  Uutniportanr."— MreUch. 

947.  Scriwderof",  Jon » than.  Ueber die  Glau- 
bensgriinuir  i".  •  u.e  t iiittcrblichkett  der  8eele. 
(Journal  fur  Fudtgcr,  XXIX.  412-420,  Halle, 
1794,  8».)    i/. 

948.  [gch&tze,  Christian  Heinr.1.  Kritik  der 
VernnnfigrUnde  wider  die  Schrecken  des 
Todes.    Sk-hleswig,  1796,  6*.  pp.  xlrtii.,  364. 

"  Maintain*  th»t  not  rwnr  be*  Christianity  aleae 
chd  give  ua  a  calm  assurance  of  ImmertaUtj.'— 
MnUck. 

948».  [Wells,  Corneille  Francois  tie,  J5jp.].    Le 

chant  du  cygne,  ou  la  Vie a Tenir  et  limmor- 


talite.    l'arme,  Bodon i,  [1796,1  8*. 

Al  o  r  uhli.<hcd  with  Ua  L'mvtugU  de  lu  montaane, 
Parm*.1790,  *»,  Borne,  1797.  8*.  tod  Paris,  1I»,  12*. 
0«i  uA<  nuthor  see  Blaikey's  Hit*,  cf  ties  .PMof.  o/ 
JWMd.  IV.  8S8-40.'. 

949.  [SLntenfts,  Christian  Friedr.].  Elplzon. 
Oder  Uber  meine  Fortdauor  im  Tode.  3*  ver- 
besserte  Ansg.  (or  Aufl.).  3  Theile.  (Thell 
111.  In  2  Abth.)  Theil  I.,  Danzig,  (1795. 1800,) 
1803;  Tbeil  11^-111.,  Leipzig,  (lb04, 06,)  1810- 
11,  8«.    F. 

Tbell  Ill.has  also  tke  title:  —  u  Wok  steht  vom  Zu- 
stwode  etch  deni  Tode  in  der  Blbelf  —  A  Dani*k 
tnimUuou,  8  dele,  Odeaae,  M08,  «°- 

950.  [ ].     Pistevon.    Oder  Uber  das  Dnsein 

Gotten.  Kin  AnhHiig  znm  Klpizon.  ...  3* 
▼erbeeserte  Ansg.  Leipzig,  (1800,  07,)  1809, 
8».  pp.  336.    F. 

951.  [ ].    Elpizon  an  seine  Freirmto  Tor  and 

nach  der  wfchtigsten  Kpoche  seines  Lebens. 
Zweiter  Anhang  zum  grBsseren  Werk  "  Elpi- 
zon." 2>  Ansg.  Leipzig,  (1808,)  1810,  8*.  pp. 
318.    P. 

952. De  mensch  is  onsterfeltjk !  nnar  bet 

Hoogdnltsch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1808,  8*.  /f. 
2.60. 

953.  [ J.  Immortality  or  Annihilation?  The 

Question  of  a  Future  State  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  the  Arguments  of  Reason.  London, 
1827,  8*>.  pp.  x.,  200.     F. 

This  volume  \»  merely  a  trawlation  ef  the  first 
part  of  the  Ktpimon  of  SlutcuUi  but  there  la  oo  In- 
'     timallon  of  the  fuel  in  the  book  itself. 

964.  Bernhardt',  Ambr.  Bethm.  Gemein- 
fassliclu*  Darstellung  tier  Kantiscben  Lehren 
Uber  Sittlichkeit,  Freyheit,  Qottheit  mid  Un- 
sterblichkeit. 2  Tbeile.  Freiberg,  1796-97, 
8». 

966.  Gedanken  ttber  die  Unsterblichkeit. 
Berlin,  1790,8°.  2gr. 

960.  Marklln,  Jak.  Friedr.  Vetmtch  elner 
tTiiuscendi'iitiilen  Erdrterung  der  Idee  der 
Unsterblichkeit.  (In  Niethaimner's  Pkilos. 
Journal,  HM,  IV.  302-435.)    H. 

Published  also  In  a  separate  volume.  rStnttgart.) 
lBOO.  *».-  "  On  Fichte's  prlnelples."-£r«*cft, 

967.  Oatertaar,  Joh.  Phillpp.  Ueber  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit tier  Seele,  cine  philosophische 
Vorlesuitg.    Itcgcnsbnrg,  1796,  4°. 

968.  Slraonis,  (Job.)  Friodr.  Blicke  in  Wal- 
halla,  oderGlnnhen  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Jena. 
17IW,  *•  pp.  115. 

"  Gives  the  preference  to  the  moral  argument."— 
Brett' h. 

960.  Bahl,  L.  U.  Ueber  den  wichtlgen  Ein- 
fliiHs  dc«  Glnubens  an  Unsterblichkeit  auf 
nnst-rn  (Jeist  und  anf  unser  Herz.  Schwerin, 
1797,  f.  3  gr. 
9W  Flug^e,  Christian  Wilhelm.  Beitr«*re 
v\\r  (<e»clurhte  der  IJelfpfon  nnd  Theologie. 
•2  IMe     TI.-tTinoTer,  1797-9S,  K  2  th. 

Bee  Vo'.  I.  p.  97,  et  aeqq..  "  Ueb^r  dss  Nationale, 
Locale  nn«t  KMnmtttthc  in  drm  Volkimlsuben  an 
Fortdauer;"  — and  p.  22*5,  el  M»qq..  "BHtrige  Eur 
dlrhirrl«chcn  Bchaadlung  diss  Yolksglaubens  nach 
dcni  Todo." 
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il.  HiumclabnrfX(Di*),odernener8cfam»- 
eel  znr  Unsterblichkeit.  Leipzig,  1797.  S»-  pp. 
368.  "* 

Also  with  the  title:-"  DBterhaleaasea  eia*s  K«^ 

mopaUt  mit  eteem  elnsaawa  Bersb««ohB«r    u*«ar 

TraasorganlentioB,'*  ttc. 

962.  Kern,  Job.  Die  Lehre  you  der  Tretheit 
and  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Se«lev 
nach  den  Grundaatzen  der  kritiacben  Phllo- 
sopbie  ...    .    Ulm,  1797,  8*.  9  gr. 

"  Its  Important  iaflut  ace."— eVecseft. 

963.  [Rlchter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich].  Daa 
Cam  paner-Thal,  oder  uber  die  UnsterblKhkeit. 
Von  Jean  PauL    Ertnrt,  1797,  8*.  pp  14S. 

Aa  Mn/ttoh  tranalaiion.  by  Juliette  Btwr,  Luisdwu, 
1848,  18».  pp.  sit.,  87.    \F.)    Bee  tele* ,  Mo.  MB. 

964.  Standlin,  Carl  Friedr.  Unsterblkbkeit 
undoOTentlicherGottesdienst;  Predigteo  ...  . 
Gottingen,  1797,8*.  Agr. 

966.  Sehiitze,  Christian  Heinr.  Lebenabe- 
trachtungen  beim  Gedanken  an  den  Ueber- 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit;  fiir  GeWIdete.  Ham- 
burg, 1797,  8».  1 IA. 

966.  Veraikch,  wie  man  slch  die  Art  der  Fort- 
daner  des  menscblichen  Seele  naeh  dem  Tode 
Torznstellen  hal»e.  (In  Angusti's  Thai.  Btut- 
ter,  1797  T  11.706-726.; 

9CO.  Bjurbacat,  Olot  F5i>Sk  till  en  Gran*k- 
ning,  af  Kuntiska  Grunderna,  for  Odfidliajliet 
och  en  Cud.    Stockholm,  1798. 

OCT.  Ribbeck,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Acht  Predig- 
ten  Uber  die  Lehre  Ton  der  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele.  2- Aofl.  Magdeburg,  (1798,)  1804, 
8*.  pp.  266, 

968.  Veiaalein,  Georg.  Disqntsttio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animi  hamani.  2  pt.  Baxnb.  1799- 
1809, 4». 

969.  Scb-vrarae,  Christian  Aagast.  Homo 
ipse  suae  slbi  Immortalftatla  Argnmentum 
firniissimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  fol. 

970.  Delalle, ,  the  AbU.    Psychologie,  oo 

Traite  de  l'immortalite  del'ame.  Paris,  Gaanae, 
LI8-J8".  4/r. 

971.  [Kappel,  IliMebrand  Oottfr.L  Ob  wir 
vnsterbiicfa  sindf  Eiae  phUosopblsche  Pre* 
digt  von  K.    Leipzig,  1800,  K  pp.  24. 

972.  Ticdge,  Christ oph  Aaguat.  Urania; 
Uber  Gott,  Unsterblichkeit  und  Freyheit: 
ein  lyriscli-diduktiscbea  Gedicbt  in  gechs  Ge. 
skngen.  Halle,  1800,  S».~  11*  And.,  t/tei. 
1S37,  8*.  }  th.     Later  eds. 

A  Dwntth  trsn»lstion.  Coprnbaf ea.  iaS0ra« ;  /Vewdk. 
Drcsde,  18».  *•;  Dwch,  Amsi.  1837,  1N«,  &ni.  8*. 

973.  Belaham,  Thomas.  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendium 
of  Logic.  . . .    London,  1801,  8°.  pp.  xvU^  447. 

'  Pp.  590-385  treat  ef  Materialism,  as*  ef  the  Vai» 

ral  Kvidenoes  of  a  Futuie  Life. 

974.  Beneken,  Geo.  Wilh.  Friedr.  Athena- 
sios,  oiler  Vei-such  Uber  die  Freyheit  and  Fort- 
daner  des  Menscben  im  Tode  ...  .  Vonui 
das  Grab.  Ans  dem  Engliscben  Hngo  Blair's 
tURTtragen  yon  Georg  Justus  Friedrich  N6b 
deke  ...  .  GSttingen,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xtL,  247. 
U. 

975.  Oroase,  August.  Ich  bin  ansterblich. 
Zehn  philosophisch-christliche  Reden  fur  nnd 
an  Iloffende  in  den  geblldeten  Stlnden.  Halle, 
1801,  a*,  pp.  247. 

976.  Tarenne,  Georges.  La  theologie  natn- 
relle  ...  ou  les  pensees  d'un  honme  crar  l'e>tre 
supreme,  et  snr  la  nature  et  snr  rimmortaIit<§ 
de  I'ame.    Paris,  an  IX.  [1801],  6*.  pp.  164. 

977.  [Tittmann,  Joh.  Aug.  Heinr.].  Thecn 
—  Ein  GesprHch  ttber  ntiare  Uoflbtmgen  narh 
dem  Tode.    Leipzig,  1801,  8».  pp.  xiL,  244.   V. 

978.  [Cordler  de  Saint  Flrmin,  Edmond, 
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the  Abbel.  Penates  sur  Dieu,  sur  l'immorta- 
lite  do  rime,  et  tur  la  religion.  Paris,  l'an  10 
[1802],  8«».  60  c. 

979.  Delille,  Jacques.  Ditbyrambe  sur  l'im- 
mortalito  de  Time,  sulvi  du  Passage  du  Saint- 
Gotbard,  posme  traduit  de  1'angTais  de  M» 
la  duchesse  de  Devonshire.  Paris,  1802,  8°. 
pp.  116. 

A  ihtfc*  translation,  by  P.  Beddaert.  with  the  orl- 
aiual.  Xvant,  1808.  8s;  soother,  bj  J.  van  Immersed, 
Jan..  '■  Huge,  1*8,  (f» . 

9S0.  Drew,  Samuel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Soul;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Rational  Principles.  ...  4th  Ed,  London, 
(1802,  03, 11.)  1819,  9».  pp.  viit,  812.— 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibtd.  1848,  1>.— 6th  American  ed., 
PbUml.  1858, 18*. 

'-  A  masterpiece  of  metapbjeleal  argument."— 
Christian  Remembrancer. 

UM.  Hagen,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der  Oeist  des 
Menscben  ist  unsterblich.    Bairenth,  180*2, 8°. 

982.  Isnard,  Maximlu.  Dithyramb©  sur  l'im- 
mortalite  de  l'ame  ...  .  Suivi  d'une  nou- 
velle  edition  revue,  corrigee  et  auginentee 
d'un  Dlscours  de  l'aatenr,  sur  lc  mfitue  sujet. 
...  Paris,  1806,  8*.  pp.  75,  and  pp.  60-00  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  1802. 
F. 

083.  Was  lehrt  die  Vernunft  Uber  den  Tod, 
die  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen  Qeistes  nach 
dem  Tode  und  die  Art  deroelben  . . .  mit  Ge- 
wisshett  und  ans  Vernunftgrunden  ?  Nttrn- 
berg.  1802,  S».  pp.  47. 

"  Xot  important."— Bretsck. 

084.  Evidence  (The)  of  Relation  between 
onr  Present  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
References  to  Dr.  Palcy's  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1803,  8*.  Is. 

985.  Brief©  Uber  Wahrhelt,  Oott,  Organismus 
und  Unsterblichkeit.  Kopeuhagen,  1808,  8*. 
pp.404. 

986.  [DOrinsr,  Paul  Joseph}.  BewefsgrUnde 
flir  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Aus  der 
Vernunft  und  Er fanning.  2Theile.  Frank- 
furt  am  Mayn,  180S,  8*.  pp.  268. — i>  A.,  1807; 
8*  AM  1811. 

"A  eento  of  outages  from  Relmaros.  Jerusalem, 

Mendelssohn,  to.,  on  Immortality.**— Brttsch. 

087.  Sintents,  Karl  Heinr.   Oeron  und  Pals> 

mon  oder  GesprMche  sweier  Oreise  Uber  die 

Gewiasheit  ihrer  Hoffnungen    auf  Jenselts. 

Zerbst,  1801,  8".  pp.  344.  — »  Aufl.,  1805,  8*. 


AIM  with  the  tit 
088.  Fltiffffe,  Christian  Willi.    Der  Uimmel 
der  Zuknnft,  historisch  dargestellt.    Altona, 
1804,  8*.  If  th. 

An  abridgment  of  the  QmxJtithU  det  (Rmuhttu  mm 
UnsterUickjtett,  etc.  — A  Dutch  translation,  Am*. 
1828.80. 

0S9.  Arguments,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [Mass.],  1805, 12*.  pp.  121.  H. 
090.  Few  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Gene- 
ration, Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man:  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1805,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  172.  O. 
9?\.  Forsyth,  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
Mora]  Science.  ...  Volume  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 1805. 8*.  pp.  xi.,  620.    H. 

Pp.  4T0-620  treat  of  a  future  Mate  of  existence. 
The  author  rests  the  argnment  for  Immortality  on 
man' a  rapacity  for  endless  improvement,  and  main- 
tains that  this  boon  Is  bestowed  only  on  those  wbo 
reader  themselves  worthy  of  it.  The  volume  ends 
with  an  Oriental  apologue  ilhistratlng  this  view,  en* 
titled  •«  The  Vision  of  Hyst 


902.  Fortdauer  und  Zuatand  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Bine  8chrift  f.ir  unser  Zett- 
alter,  wo  man  nicht  nur  nach  Weisheit,  son- 


dern  anch  nach  Erscbeinungen  und  Gespen- 
stern  fragt.  Leipzig,  1805,  sm.  8°.  pp.  viii., 
286.    V. 

093.  Froweln,  Job.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Beweis 
des  absoluteu  Lebens,  des  Daseyne  und  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  Kttln,  1805, 
12*.  pp.  108. 

094.  Tucker,  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1805, 8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  III.  pp.  09-12S,  the  author  treats  of  "  Exist- 
on*  of  Mind,''  "Spirit,-  "Duration  of  Mind;"  pp. 
323-863,  "  Vehicular  8tate;"  and  In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  347- 
488,  of  "  Divine  Justice,"  and  the  "  Duration  of 
Punishment."  The  work  was  originally  published 
ir  thear ' 


In  4  vols..  Lend.  1768-77,  under 
of  "  Edward  Seareh,  Eos/' 

096.  Wleland,  Cbristoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia; drei  Geaprache  Uber  das  Lebeu  nach  dcin 
Tode.  Veraiilasst  durch  J.  K.  W— Is  [WUtzels J 
Geschichte  der  wirklichen  Erschcinnng  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihrero  Tode.  Leipzig,  1805.  8". 
pp.  264.    (SdmmUiche  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVII.) 

Wleland  opposes  the  doctrine  of  pe renal  i minor* 
tality.  —A  Dutch  translation,  Haarlem,  1«06.  8°. 

996.  [Anton,  Cur.Gotthelfl.  Lethe.  Versucla 
einlger  Grnndllnien  sur  Untersuchuug  von 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zustande  des  Menscheu 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerkungvn  Uber  einig«< 
Schriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  Uber 
Wielands  Euthanasia.  Von  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1806,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  478. 

See  Uips.  JSepert.,  1866,  LV.  212. 

097.  Gande,  Aug.  Le  contemplateur  religieux, 
ou  I'Existence  de  Dieu,  l'iinmortalite  de  Tame 
etlapriere.    Paris,  1806,  18°. 

998.  Koeher,  Job.  David.  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Unsterblichkeit  und  andere  damit  verbundeue, 
besonders  wichtigeGegenstande.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,8*. 

998*.  Morardo,  Gaspare.  Deiroriglne,  natura, 
proprieta,  e  fine  delfe  anime  nmane.  Cantata. 
1806.  (Mem.  de  VAc.  Imp.  de  Science*  ...de 
Turin,  1805-08,  XVII.  561-566.)    H. 

099.  Wyttenbach,  Joh.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  einer  Anthologie  von  AussprU- 
chen  JUterer  und  neuerer  Dfchtcr  und  Pbllo- 
sophen.  ...  Leipzig,  1806.  8*.  (23  sh.)— » 
verbesserte  Ansg.,  1821,  8».  1  th.  16  gr. 

This  work  contains  extracts  from  about  160  dif- 
ferent authors.  Bee  Fuhrmann,  Hamdb.  d.  Iheoi. 
LiU,  II.  L  483. 

1000.  KOnnen  wir  nns  von  der  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  Ubeneugen?  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1807, 8*.  lOjrr. 

1001.  Trans,  Christoph  Friedr.  Versuchetuer 
Bechtfertigung  des  Glaubensan  die  Fortdauer 
der  PersOnlichkelt  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  beson- 
dorer  Hlnslcht  [RUcksicht,  Jfevsel]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zweifel.    Tubingen,  1807, 8*.  pp.  61. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbuch 
filr  JUnglingo  jedes  Standee  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(FUrth,  1807-10,)  Leipzig,  1810,  8*. 

Also  under  the  title :  —  "  Der  GeburtstAf,"  etc. 

1003.  Brick-ell,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1808, 
8».  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hansteln,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wlr 
Bind  unsterblich.  Vier  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin, 1808,  8«.  10  gr. 

1005.  Heynls;,  Job.  Gottlob.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  menschlichen  Seelo  aus  allem 
Zweifel  gesetzt.  9",  durchaus  umgearbeiteto 
...  Aufl.  Plauen.  1836,  8*.  (19  sh.)— 4»  Aufl., 
Erfurt,  1809  [1808],  8°. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Dtreeht,  1814,  8*. 

1006.  CnrlsUanl,  Christoph  Joh.  Rud.    Die 
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Gewisahelt   nnaerer   ewigen   Fortdauer.     2» 

Ausg.    Kopenhagen,  (184HL)  1821,  8°.  up.  242. 

A  Danish  translation,  idet  Opl..  ibid.  (1810.)  1834, 

8». 

1007.  Happach,   Lorenz   Phitipp   Gottfried. 

Ueber  die  Beschaffenheit  des  kttnftigen  Lebeus 

nach  dem  Tode.     Aus  Aniiicht  der   Natur. 

Quedlinburg,  1809,  8».  pp.  161. 

1008. JTA*  rame.    II**  Band.    Aus  Ansicht 

der  Bibel.  Quedlinburg,  1811,  8*.  pp.  191. 
A  second  ed.,  3  Thelle.  ibid.  1821.  8».  -  A  Areata* 
translation.  J6ukdping,  lbtt,  8s.  -' Maintains  that 
souls,  after  death,  assume  a  subtile  body,  as  a  new 
organ  of  communication  with  the  sensible  world 
{HnntichtM  Organ),  hover  a  long  time  In  the  air. 
hue  the  power  of  producing  apparHons,  and  gradu- 
ally pais  into  higher  woilda.'*— Brcttck. 

1009.  Houghton,  Pendlebury.  Sermons.  The 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  which  arc  added  ...  [Five] 
Essays  on  the  Future  Existence  of  Man.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  390.    G. 

1010.  Bf  eiater,  Jacques  Henri.  Enthanaale 
ou  mes  derniers  entretiens  avec  elle  stir  l'ini- 
mortalite  do  Time.  Paris,  1809, 12°.  pp.  222. 
F. 

1011.  Nason,  George.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  demonstrated  upon  the  Principles 
of  the  New  Philosophical  Logic.  London, 
1809,8*. 

1012.  Plalllpp,Joh.  Paul  Christian.  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  und  ewiges  Leben.  Zeitz,  1809,8*. 
3pr. 

1013.  Veillodter,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
fiber  Leben,  Tod  und  Unsterblichkelt  ...  . 
3»  Aufl.  N  urn  berg,  (1809,  14,)  1818,  8«.  pp. 
152. 

1014.  Walker,  George.  Probable  Arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Immortality  of  tho  Soul. 
(In  his  £i«ay«,  Lond.  1809, 8*,  II.  39-73.)    H. 

1015.  [Hecker,  Ileinr.  Cornelius].  Bemerkun- 
gen  fiber  W  (eland's  Euthanasia;  zur  Beruhi- 
gung  flir  diejenigen,  welchen  die  Hoffhurtg 
eines  ktinftigen  Lebens  und  der  Vereinigung 
mit  den  Ihrigen  theuer  und  wichtig  1st. 
Leipzig,  1810,  8°.  pp.  208. 

A  new  ed.,  Klberfeld,  1818,  8*.  with  the  title :- 
"  Xeue  Atbanasia,  iur  Beruhlgang,"  etc 

1016.  Sophron,  oder  mein  Leben  jenseits. 
Pendant  zu  der  Schrift:  Elpizon  [by  C.  F. 
8intenis]  ...    .    Leipzig.  1810,  8*.  (22|  sh.) 

8ee  Fuhnuann.  Handb.  d.  thtol.  Lit.,  U.  I.  486. 

1017.  Truster,  John,  LL.D.  Detached  Philo- 
sophical Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Authors 
on  Man,  his  Faculties,  Life,  Death  and  Immor- 
tality.   2  vol.    London,  1810,  8«.  lis. 

1018.  [  Tnrlot,  Francois  Claude].  fltudes  stir 
la  theorlc  de  1'avemr,  on  Considerations  sur 
les  merveilles  et  les  mysteres  de  la  nature,  rc- 
lativement  aux  futures  destinees  de  1'homme. 
Par  F.O.  T*  ,»*•>  2  torn.  Paris,  1810,  8*. 
F. 

1010.  Horn,  Georg.  Ueber  die  Ewlgkeit  der 
Seele.   Kin  Versuch.  Glossen,  1811,  8«.  pp.  50. 

1020.  lienmann,Joh.  Friedr.  Phttnix.  Neuer 
Versuch  fiber  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der  mensch- 
llchen  Seele.    Konigsberg,  1811,  8*.  pp.  78. 

1021.  Werner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Pro- 
dnktlonskraft  der  £rde,  oder  die  Entstehung 
dee  Menschengeschlechts  aus  Naturkraften. 
3-  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1811,  19,)  1826,  8*.  1  th. 
1&gr. 

"  Immortalem  esse  anlroum  per  totnm  librum  de- 
motutrare  conatua  eat."—  Wegaduidtr. 

1022.  gchreiber,  Job.  Christoph.  Sollten 
Perstfnllchkeit  und  Vergeltung  wirklich  nach 
dem  Tode  anfhdren !  ( Journal  JUr  Prediger, 
Bd.  III.  Heft  3,  [1812,1  pp. 460-&3.) 

In  opposition  to  Wieland.  Bee  Brctscbneider,  &jet. 
Sntwick.,  p.  t»l. 

1023.  Br eteennetder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  ITeber 
Tod,  Unsterbllchkeit  und  Aufereteuuug.   Fur 
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Zwelfelnde  und  Tranernde,    In  ciirigon  Re- 
Uglonavortrigen.    Leipzig,  IMS,  8*.   pp.  14*. 

— 2«  Ausg.,  Leipzig,  1823,  8«.    (Pr  " 


*»wg.,        .     „. 
Sonn-  und  Futtagen,  I.) 
See  Freode,  sTeowviarr,  L  4m. 

1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.  Creed  Philosophic, 
or  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  London, 
181S,4<>.  pp.  115.    G. 

1025.  [Fearn,  John].  An  Bssaj  on  Immor- 
tality. ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Review  of 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Be*]. 
and  Professor  Stewart.  London,  1814,  S*.  pp. 
vi,  328.    G. 

Bee  MontUg  Rew.  for  March,  1818;   LXiXV.  fa*- 
•04. 

1020.  Ruhestundeh  eines  Grciees  mm  naben 
Grabe,detn  Nachdenken  fiber  die  Unsterblirb- 
keit  der  menschlichen  Seele  gewidmet.  Han- 
nover, 1814,  8*.  pp.  63. 

"  Preseuta  the  general  argUMBla In  a  papain*  was." 
-Brettck. 

1027.  Fokker,  Job.  Pieter.  Redevoerinjr,  tea 
betooge  dat  do  nuttigheid  van  de  onsterfelijk- 
heid  der  ziele  zich  niet  slcchts  bepaalt  tot  de 
zedekundc.    M iddelburg,  1815,  8*.  JL  0.40. 

1027*.  Grklvell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Her 
Heusch.    1815.    See  No.  3634. 

1028.  Keratry,  Augusto  nilarion  de*  De 
l'existence  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmartalitej  de 
Time.    Paris,  1815,  12*.  pp.  xxiv.,  260.    R. 

1029.  Lang,  Philippe,  the  AbU.  De  I'immor- 
talite  de  lime,  ode.    Paris,  1810,  8*.  pp.  8. 

1029-.  geldlltn,  Carl  Sigismnnd  vox*.  Lichf- 
punkte  dur  Lel»eusnichte,  oder  der  Friede 
moiner  Vernunft  mit  slch  eelbet  tiber  die 
Herkunft  und  Beatimmung  dea  Menarnen. 
Breslau,  1810,  8*.  14  Ifu 

1030.  RlcKmann,Joh.  Gemeinfaaaliche  Dar- 
stellung  und  >\  i.rdigung  aller  gehaltreicben 
Bewelsarten  fdrGott  una  fUr  die  UnsterbHch- 
kelt  der  Seele.  Stuttgart  und  TGbingen, 
1817, 8*.  pp.  146. 

1031.  Groos,  Friedr.  Betrachtnngen  fiber 
moralische  Fretheft,  Unsterbllchkeit  der 
Seele  und  Gott.  Mit  eincr  Vorrede  von  C. 
A.  Eschenmayer.    Tubingeu,  1818,  f».  pp.  31- 

1032.  [Kast,  Joseph].  Ernster  Blick  in  da» 
kiinftigo  Lel>en,  oder  das  Reich  der  Geister. 
Wiirzburg,  1818,  8*.  pp.  296, 

1033.  [Poletlka,  Michael  de].  Essaia  pbt- 
losophiqncs  sur  rhommc,  see  prinefpanx  rap- 
ports et  sa  destinee  . . .  snivis  d'obser  vat  ions 
sur  le  beau.  Publics  par  L.  II.  de  Jacob, 
d'apres  les  mauuscrits  confles  par  l'auteur. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8*.  pp.  xxn  472.—  Nouv.£d. 
augmentee,  Petersb.  1822,  8*. 

"  Platonic  ideas."— J»rtf«c*. 

1034.  Apelentnernsj  or,  An  Effort  to  at- 
tain Intellectual  Freedom.  In  Four  Parts. 
I.  On  Religion  a  and  Moral  Instruction.  ...  HI. 
On  Supernatural  Revelation.  IV.  On  a  Future 
State.  . . .    London,  1819.  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  285.    G. 

Part  IT.  comprises  pp.  11»-s8a. 

1035.  Born  side,  Robert.  The  Religion  if 
Mankind,  in  a  Seriea  of  Essays.    2  vol.    Lon- 


don, 1819,  8*. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  1-84, 
and  the  Nature  or 


.  contains  easava  "  On  the  Reality 
and  the  Nature  or  the  Future  Stale,"  '•the  Dancer 
or  Future  Misery,"  and  M  the  Attahiableness  efFaturt 
FeUettr." 

1036.  Gott,  Unstcrblichkeit  vTiedereehen.  Ein 
Trost-  und  Andachtsbiichlein  fQr  Gebfldete 
aus  alleu  Stinden.  3«  A.  Quedlinburg.  (....) 
1819,  8*.— 4*  vennehrta  A.,  1826,  8*.  1  th. 

1037.  Lehmann,  Job.  Friedr.  Freimtlthige 
Uedankeu  i!bor  ein  Leben  nach  dem  Tode. 
Tilsit,  1819,  S«.  4 gr. 

1038.  Wright,  Richard.  Essay  on  a  Future 
Life.    Liverpool,  1819, 12*. 
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SECT.  I. -COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


1O80.  Thornton,  Thomas.  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems.  Glasgow,  1810, 
12*.  2*. 

1040.  Brown,  Thomaa,  M.D.  Of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  (In  his  Lectures  on  the 
fhtios.  of  the  Mind.  19th  ed.,  Edinb.  flat  ed., 
1820,  H.)  1861,  8»,  IV.  399-464.)    B. 

1041.  God,  eeuwigheid,  onsterfeljjkhetd,  ge- 
d&chten  ran  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobl  en 
avaderen.    Leenwarden,  1830,  sin.  8*.  fi.  0.90. 

1042.  BoJalt),  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Ursprung 
ond  Leben  dee  Menschengeschlechts  und 
daa  kUnftige  Looa  nach  dem  Tode.  Sine 
treie,  naturwiasenschaftiiche  Ansicht.  Braun- 
schweig, 1821,  8*.  pp.  166. 

1043.  Frledricb,  Theodor  Heinr.  Phallna, 
oder  Leben,  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  Ein 
Versuch,  den  Glauben  an  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele  ...  an  erwarmen  und  su  beleben. 
Mit  einem  biographischen  Vorwort  heraus- 
gegeben  von  K.  G.  Prlltzel.  Altona,  18*21, 8°. 
pp.  188. 

1041.  Immortality  |  a  Poem.  To  which  is 
added,  The  Pastor:  a  Poem.  London,  1821, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

1045.  Wyttenbacb,  Daniel,  the  younger. 
Oratio  de  Immortalitate  Animi.  {Opuscula, 
Logd.  Bat.  1821,  8«,  Vol.  II.) 

1046.  Barrallier,  Honor*  Noel  Francois  Do- 
minique. De  l'immortalite  de  l'&mc.  Ouvrage 
posthume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  S:  (4*  sh.) 

1047.  Browne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  Me  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion; accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages in  Numerous  Authors,  illustrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1822,  8».  pp.  viii..  616. 

Eaaays  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  (pp.  543-5*7)  relate  to 
the  Immateriality  and  Imuorlalltj  or  the  Soul. 

1048.  Gedanlten  fiber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Elne  nachgelas- 
sene  Handschrift  von  einem  Freunde  der 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Vorbericht.  Anmer- 
kungen  und  einem  Nachtrag  ...  herausge- 
geben  von  Fr.  G.  F.  SchlXger.  Nordhausen, 
1822,  [1823?]  8».  pp.  67.  8  gr. 

1049.  Goattlere,  Henri  Auguste.  L'immor- 
talite de  Tame,  poenie  dedie  a  l'ombre  de  Ca- 
mille.  Lille,  1822,  S*.  pp.  12.— 4-  &L,  ibid. 
(1826,  38,)  1867,  8".  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hints  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  of  a  Future  Life :  extracted  from  . . . 
(Butler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
tices from  other  Publications  . . .  and  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Editor.  . . .  York,  1823,  8*.  pp. 
xxxii.,  61.    O. 

1061.  Wjrttenbach,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
oder  die  Natur  in  ihrer  httbern  Bedeutung. 
Bin  Seitenstilck  zur  Anthologie :  Tod  und  Zu- 
kunft.  ...  Leipsig,  1828,  8*.-»  A.,  1826,  8*. 
lth.  Ugr. 

See  5o.  fltt 

1062.  Webrcn,  or  Wahra,  Joh.  Gottfried 
von*  Taschenbuch  fur  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, auf  das  Jahr  1826.  Beweise  ana  der 
Vcmunftreligion  liber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Erfurt,  [1824,] 
1>.  12  gr. 

1053.  AmIUet  de  Sagrle,  P.  Hipp.  Esaai 
snr  les  prcuves  directes  et  rigoureuses  de 
rimmortalito  dc  l'&iue  ot  de  la  creation.  Paris, 
1825,  *>.  (4*  sh.) 

1064.  Autenrietb,  Joh.  Heinr.  Ferd.  won. 
Uelwr  den  Menschm  und  seine  Hoflhung  einer 
Furtdaner,  vom  Standpunkto  des  Naturfor- 
schers  ana.  Mit  Anhang.  TUbingen,  1826, 
9*.  pp.  121. 

1066.  Cnutien,  Cuut.    Die  Unsterblichkeit. 


1071 
Kiel,  1825,  8*.  pp.  xvi., 


Ein  Versuch  , 
48. 

"  SeheUiaglaeh."— Brttteh. 

1066.  Lang,  Philippe,  the  AIM.  L'homme 
immortel,  epftre.    Paris,  1825,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1067.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  von.  AusfUhr- 
Uche  Darstellung  des  Grundes  uusers  G lan- 
bens  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1826, 8».  pp.  147. 

A  Danish  translatloo,  Copenhagen,  18*27,  8°.  —  Thl» 
work  prc*enu  the  tetedogical  argumeot. 

1068.  [Bolzano,  Bernhardt  Athannsia,oder 
Grtlnde  far  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Sulzbach,  1827,  8*.  pp.  336.— 2*  Aufl.,  ibid. 
1838,  8o.  pp.  260. 

1069. Anhang  ...  enthaltend eine kritische 

Uebersicht  der  Literatur  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
Beit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulzbach,  1888, 
8».  pp.  116. 

1060.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkeit 
und  Wiedersehn,  oder  die  hohere  Welt  in 
nns  und  Uber  uns.  Keden  an  Gebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8*.  pp.  168. 

1061.  [Ricbter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrlch].  Selina 
oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Von  Jean 
Paul.  2  Theilo.  Stuttgart  und  TUbingen, 
1827,  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  186,  iv.,  240. 

1062.  Allln,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Folly  of  Modern  Atheism ; 
and  ttio  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1849, 8°. 
6«.  ott,  and  12°,  3*.  6d. 

1062*.  Bromneld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Immortality ;  a  Sermon  on  JBccles.  xii.  7,  with 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828, 8*.    BL. 

1068.  BLessler,  Heinr.  Das  Unsterbllche  und 
die  sittlicho  Freiheit.  Philosophinche  Unter- 
suchung  ...    .    Heilbronn,  1828,  8*.  (6V  sh.) 

1064.  Reinbold,  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
heiteu  und  Lehrcn  Uber  Religion,  Glauben, 
Wiasen,  Unsterblichkeit.  . . .  Hamburg,  1828, 
8°.  (11  sh.) 

1065.  Stewart,  Dugald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
vol.    Boston,  1828,  8*.    H. 

Bee  Vol.  II.  pp.  121-180,  "Or  a  Future  Bute;"  or 
Mm  Work*,  ed.  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  VII.  161-218.    H. 

1066.  WUkens,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  der 
Beweise  fllr  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  durch  sio 
selbst  Uberlasseno  Vernunft;  ein  historisch- 
kritischer  Versuch.    MUnster,  1828, 8*.  8  gr. 

1067.  Wlrfrman,  George.  An  Essay  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.    London,  1828,  8«.  pp.  180. 

1068.  Cromble,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1829. 
8«.    H. 

On  Immaterial  Ism,  tee  Vol.  EL  pp.  313-454 ;  on  a 
future  itate,  ibid.  pp.  466-010. 

1068*.  Hone  (The)  of  Immortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    Edinburgh,  1829, 8°.    BL. 

1069.  Ij.,  C.  A.  Gedanken  Uber  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  mein  Glaubctinbekenntniss, 
von  C.  A.  L.    Ronneburg,  1829,  8*.  Agr. 

1070.  Willlgen,  P.  wan  der.  Verhande- 
llng  over  de  wimrdij  der  wetenschappen  in 
een  volgend  leven.  ...  Bekroond  met  den 
gouden  Eereprtys  van  het  Zeeuwsch  genoot- 
schap  der  wetenscliappeu.  2»  druk.  (Middel- 
burg,  1829,)  TIel.  1841, 8».  fi.  160. 

AIM   In    the   Xiewce     VsrHanddlngen    van    ktt 
Sunmch  ffenootMcMap,  etc  for  1853,  6s  deal,  I*  *tuk. 

1071.  Davis,  Frr.  William.  The  true  Dignity 
of  Ilumau  Mature,  or  Man  viewed  in  relation 
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t»  Immortality.    London,  1830*12*.  pp.  xxiv.,  i 
JOT.     (J.  —  -ncw  ed.,  revised,  ibid.  1863, 1*. 
1071*.  Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  Bart.    Coneola- 
tion*  in  travel;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  a  Phi- 
lu*.  'i!u<t'.     Loudon,  18*0,  8*.  I 

Also  lu  hl«  C»IZeeJ«»!  roria,  London.  1838,  etc.  8«.  I 
IX.  COT-SB".  <//)  See  portlcotaHjr  Dial.  IT.,  ••  The 
Proteus,  or  Immortality."  — A  Otrmmn  translation,  < 
Knra'ierK,  183S  [1KS2],  8*. 

1072.  [Feuerbacli,  Ltidw.].  Godanken  fiber  ! 
Tod  mid  Unaterblichkeit  ana    den    Papiern 
cines  Deukera,  nebst  einem  Anhange  theolo- 
giach-ftatyrischen    Xenien   ...     .    Nu'rnberg, 
1880,  »».  PP.  248. 

Aiao  In  hit  SAmwOUche  WerU,  III.  1-148.    Sea  No. 
1I7». 

1073.  Nanmanii)  Moritx  Ernst  Adolph.  Ver- 
auch  fine*  Bewoiaea  flir  die  Unaterblichkeit 
dt-r  Seele,  aue  dem  physlologischen  Stand- 
punkte  ...    .    Bonn,  1880,  8°.  pp.  viiL,  132. 

1074.  Unlu»,F.T.  Unaterblichkeit Leip- 
zig, 1S80,  *».  pp.  61. 

Hegelian. 

1075.  Blaeche,  Bernh.  Heinr.  Phllosophische 
i; nster blichkeUslebre.  Oder:  Wie  offenbart 
Mich  dan  ewige  Leben?  Erfurt  und  Gotha, 
1841,  S».  pp.  xiv.,  178.    F. 

Pantheistic  —  denying  tat  doctrine  of  personal  Im- 
mortality. 
107 tf.  Hope,  Thomas.    An  Eaaay  on  the  Origin 
nnd  Prospects  of  Man.    3  vol.    London,  1831, 
*>.    B. 

"A  system  of  virtual  atbelam."— JVerton. 

1077.  Paulna,  Carl  Heinr.  Erhard.  Ceberdie 
UnaterhlU-hkeit  dea  Menschen  und  den  Zustand 
dea  Lebcim  utich  dem  Todc,  auf  dem  Grunde 
der  Vernunft  und  gbttlichen  Oflenbarung.  2* 
verbeeaerte  Anil.    Stuttgart,  1831,  8°.  pp.  109. 

1078.  Friederlch,  Gerh.  Uebcr  die  Fnrcht 
dea  Menachen  vor  dem  Tode  nnd  aelno  geistige 
Fortdauer  nach  ihm.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1832, 
8».  (3  ah.) 

1070.  Henrlcl,  Geo.  Lndw.  Unaterblichkeit, 
oder  die  FoiiUauer  unaerer  Seele  uacli  dem 
Tode.  Die  lw*ten  unzweifelhaftesten  Grtindo 
dafllr;  nebat  beaonderen  Ge<lankeu  und  Kr- 
fahrnngen  UberTraume,  Ahnungen  und  Vislo- 
nen.  2*  mit  einem  Anhange  vermehrte  Anf- 
lage.  (Stuttgart,  1832,)  Vllllngen  im  Schwant- 
walde,  1841,  am.  12*.  pp.  69.    F. 

1080.  HflflfeU,  (Joh.  Jac.)  Ludw.  Briefe  tlber 
die  Unaterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
...  2*  verbesaerte  nnd  mit  einem  Anlinng  ver- 
aeheue  Auflage.  Karlsruhe.  (First  od.,  Jan., 
2d  ed.,  Sept.)  1832,  8*.  pp.  xil.,  120.    F. 

A  Dure*  translation,  Qronlngea,  1882,  8*;  DanUk, 
Copenhagen,  1840,  8*. 

1081.  Ariadne.  Eine  Epiatel  an  Urn.  Friedr. 
Groos,  bvzliglich  auf  seine  frUhero  Druck- 
achrift  vom  Jahre  1818:  "Uber  moralische 
Frelheit,  Unaterblichkeit  der  Seele  und  Gott." 
Heidelberg,  1833,  8*.  (6»  sh.) 

1082.  Ric  liter,  Friedr.  Die  Geheimlehre  der 
neuen  Philosophic  Eine  ErklKrung  an  Herr 
Profeaaor  Weisae  in  Leipzig.  Abgedruckt  uua 
der  Brealauer  Zeitschrih :  Der  Prophet.  Brca- 
lau,  1833, 8». 

1083.  —  Die  Lehre  von  der  letsten  Dingen. 
1833.    See  No.  2266. 

1064. Die  ncue  Unatcrbllchkeitalehre.    Qe- 

sprach  einer  Abendgeaellachaft,  ala  Supple- 
ment zu  W i elands  Euthanasia  ...  .  Brealan, 
1833, 16*.  pp.  79. 

Reviewed  bj  C.  F.  Goachel  In  the  Jahrb.  /.  tci*». 
Kritik  for  Jan.  1834,  coll.  1-4,  131-1S3,  137-147.    H. 

1084*.  Mallock,  David.  Tlie  Immortulity  of 
tho  Soul ;  with  other  Poems.  . . .  Firat  Ameri- 
can Eii  New- York.  (. . .)  1833, 1*.  pp.  x.,  9*. 
G. 

1086.  Fichte,  Imman.  Herat.  Die  Idee  der 
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Persdnlichkeit  und  der   indiridoellen   Fcrt- 
dauer.  2*  vermehrte  nnd  verbeeaerte  Anfba^c 
(Elberfeld.  1834.)  Leipzig,  1"66,  8*.  pp.  -HJ. 
Bea  the  L*ip*(g*r  JttperU.  lfeto.  LI.  ZfSMSU.     M. 

1086.  Laikgsdorf,  Carl  Cbriatian  vea. 
Ueber  die  I  naterblicukeit  der  mensrblk*l«-?i 
Seele.  Kin  Sendschreiben  an  den  Prilat  tlLf- 
fell  in  Karlsruhe.  Heidelberg,  18S4,  S».  & 
68. 

1087.  Neubisx,  Andreas.  Die  pbiloseph**  he 
Unatoiblichkeitslehre.  Kurnberg,  1884,  !*. 
(9sh., 

1088.  Spooner,  Lysander.  The  Debt**  In- 
mortality,  ami  an  feasay  on  Man's  Account- 
ability for  hi*  Delict.  Woo,  1814,  S*.  1h* 
14.    BA. 

1080.  Welase,  Cluistian  Herm.    We  philta*- 

Shiaclie  Geheimlehre  von  der  UnstcrUULk*  it 
ea  nienachltrhen  Individuunia.  ...     Dresden. 
[1834,]  8*.  pp.  92.  D. 

1090.  BakevfeU,  Fred.  0.  Natural  KvidVnrr 
of  a  Future  Life,  derived  from  the  Pruprrtir* 
and  Actions  of  Animate  and  Inanimate  Mat- 
ter. ...  2d  Ld.  London,  (18*5,  H)  1M0.  K 
pp.  xiv.,  372.     D. 

A  Gtrmu*  translation.  Woimar,  l«S.  8»;  rnaAhcr 
'*  lieart<elfct  «on  C.  SckAHcr,"  S*  A..  N«rdhac*c^ 
1839,  \Q».  —  8e-  au  art.  I»t  Kpnraftu  Pcahodr  \u  ».  e 
Ckrirtfmn  Bxam.  lor  July,  lbSO;  Xl.l*.  31-4>.  <N 
BeoalaoNo.  1107. 

1091.  Brougrtam,  Henry,  Burvn  Bm^l-i.* 
and  Vaux.  A  Discourse  of  Natuial  Thr«»K^i. 
showing  the  Natuii.*  of  the  Ewuc-uc  e  and  the 
Advantages  of  tho  Study.  London.  IMS.  $*. 
(4  ed*.  in  1836,  and  several  Inter  ud*.}— fce- 
printed,  New-York,  1836,  12*.     //. 

Al-o  In  To).  Tl.  of  bU  Works,  Lowl.  18B8.  *■  ^ 
H.  —  A  FrtMh  tr.i ligation.  i»j  J.  C.  Tittct.  Part*, 
1839,  fc»:  <7er»MM.  by  J.  Spor^cbiJ,  mith  <lu  lit*  - 
"  Geii  und  UiiJirrtilicakeh.  au»  deni  r  ibutlv1"  ' t? 
der  natarlich?u  Philosnptalo  unit  ittirr  JU  w«.l>kr»ti. ' 
Leipt.  18Jj.  W*.  This  »»■  r«tie«<4  hj  V.  F.  ««*♦«>! 
in  the  J*krh.  /.  wtm.  kritik  V  r  F>» .  ua».  «.,w!.  :•  3- 
JB0.  (£/-)— P.  ttl.  Sn«t.  V.  irialJU  ihclu-M^toJi'  r 
and  Imraortuliit  ««f  (lie  Poul.  S.  c  s )-«  *  on  I  .  •>< 
the  'Byateme  d«  la  Nature.  ai>d  ibe  H%|H4h*td*  c4 
Material  Um ;'  Til..  "Of  the  An.  let ' "  Do  trlt-  >f 
the  Iutmortnlltr  «T  the  SmiI."  and  Mli  .  *t>t  Bf«. 
Warhurtou'a  Thcwrj  ronwrnlna:  tbv  >nc«t  n«  |K«uiue 
of  a  Future  8i*tc. '     Set  Noa.  '^Tft,  '.77.  VTv.  -bft. 

1092.  Eb«rilMloh,rhriMtiqn  Heinr  ich.  Lrrr- 
redenen  over  het  geloof  aan  coze  on»rerfc)'jk- 
held,  enz.  Uit  het  Hougdutterh.  tlr.ich  J.  M. 
L.  Koll.    Anistenlam,  1*C5,  1°  J*.  6^0. 

1003.  [Farlin,  J.  Watt  en).  A  Primer  t-n  tl-r 
Origin  of  Knowledge:  illtifttrtitiii^  the  Fi»«t 
Principles  of  KeHmming,  by  a  lublic  DwenH- 
aion  between  a  Sceptic  and  n  CVmnton  iv\\*v 
Man;  affording  a  I'ltMf  of  the  Soul*  Natnul 
Immortality.  Saratoga  Springs,  !&££,  l&.  y\K 

86.  jr. 

1094.  Portia  dTrfcan,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  E  S. 

1'.  A.,  Martini*  de.  .  *Mii  n\r  limmurtalite 
de  1'Ame  et  Mitr  la  n'snm-ction.  Kirk,  1SU, 
12».  pp.  iv.,  CJ8. 
1005.  Goache-1,  Carl  I'tfe<lr.  Von  don  IYwh- 
sen  ftr  die  l:ritcrblirl»kcJt  i!cr  inctit-<bli. !  iu 
Seele  im  Licltte  der  b]  t-hnlativt-n  Miili*t»i-li.r. 
. . .    Berlin.  l*3o,  fi».  pp.  xxii.,  272.    A 

Itetlrttcd  1 1  C.  II.  Vif>»«  In  tt  o  Jit  col.  St*d.  v. 
KrU..  1*38.  i«|i.  1-7--J18  il/.i.  milr  II  mM«  fa  tr« 
Jakrb.  /.  trfea.  Kritik  for  .\|itl.  !>U>.  «-•!!.  <!7-!*:. 
lH.)  B.et^rh-  H'lir  i  '«•»»  b»h»  t«  <.nJkl>'»  r*»aj  ia 
the  AUgem.  Kirrknuetitwg  f.-r  If 36.  Kr.  ii-JJ. 

1090.  Oii nt her,  Ant.  Il.nn;n-  a  rrnipuls<. 
Zur  Ti-Hnxfi^tiuttioii  «1er  i  cr:<HiluliL(>iu-rsn- 
tlunamen  neueater  Zeit.  lVien,  1ST6,  S».  '."..J 
sh.) 

1007.  Stansje,  0.  A.  Kin  Click  in  das  Jcii- 
neita  ...    .     berlin.  1835,  8*.  (5  ah.) 

100S.  M filler,  Jtilins.  Weiaaw's,  Gfecfael's  ur..l 
1  irhtt-'tf  Al.!mndlurigeu  und  Receaaioaen,  »hv 
Lehre  vou  der   b'asterbUchkeit    betreneud; 
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receneirt.    (That.  Stud,  u,  KriL,  1815,  pp. 
703-794.)    H. 

1093.  Beckers,  Hubert.  Ueber  Carl  Friedrich 
(Hbchel's  Versuch  ernes  Erweises  der  perstin- 
lichen.  Unsterblichkeit  vom  Standpunkte  der 
HegeTschen  Lehre  ana.  Nebst  cinem  Anhange 
ilberdie  Anwendungder  Hegel'schen  Methode 
Aof  die  WiMenachaft  der  Metaphysik.  ... 
Hamburg,  18*0,  8».  pp.  vi.,  95.    D. 

XI  > ).  Brave,  J.  Sterven  en  herlcven.  Jets 
tot  bertunr  en  troost  op  den  weg  naar  het 
srraf.  Nieuwe  uitg.  Amst.  (188$)  1842,  8». 
Ji.  1.50. 

1101.  Engelmann,  C  F.  A.  Die  schUnsto 
Ostsrgabe.  Ganz  kurze  und  deutllche  Bewehto 
fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlicben 
Seele.  ...    Leipzig,  1880,  16*.  (5 eh.) 

110*2.  [sTeehner,  Oust.  Tbeodor].  Daa  BUch- 
lein  Tom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.    Yon  Dr. 

Mines.    No.  VI Dresden,  1880,  16*.  pp. 

00.     « 

A  D*t*  translation,  Groolngen,  1838, 8a. 

1103.  Fellowes,  Robert.  The  Religion  of  the- 
Uni  verve:  with  Consolatory  Views  of  a  Future 
Btste,  and  Suggestions  on  the  most  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  188ft,  1*.  pp.  xxiil.,  240     H. 

1104.  Goeehel,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  siebenftltige 
Osterfrage.  ...     Berlin,  188ft,  8*.  (S|  sh.) 

1105.  Harllia,  Sam.  Unsere  AnsprUche  auf 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  des 
gesunden  Menschenverstandes.  ...  Stutt- 
gart, 188ft,  8".  pp.  76. 

1106.  HiizTelMJoh.  Jac.)  Ludw  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit, oder  die  person licbe  Fortdauer  de* 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufs  Neue  beleuch- 
tet  ...  .  2«,  rerbesserte  A  ullage.  Carlsruhe, 
(188ft,)  1838,  8».  pp.  tU.,  163.    F. 

1107.  [Smith,  Elizur  Goodrich].  Natural  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
well  .1  ( Chritt.  Quar.  Spectator  for  Dec.  1880 ; 
VIII.  556-577.)    H. 

UOS.  Wohlfarth,  Joh.  Friedr.  Theodor. 
Triumph  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblicbkeit 
and  Wiedersehen  Uber  jeden  Zwelfel.  ...  2* 
. . .  vermebrte  Aufl.  Rudolstadt,  (188ft,)  1842, 
12*.  pp.  viii.,  292. 

1109.  _.  Der  Tempel  der  Unsterblicbkeit  oder 
nene  Anthologie  der  wichtigsten  Aussprtlche 
bewnders  neuerer  Weisen  Uber  pertOnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wiedersehen.  ...  Blanken- 
hain,  1837,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

Ilia   Conradt,    Kashnir.      Unsterbllchkelt 

und  ewige*  Leben. — Versuch  einer  En t wick e- 

long  de*  Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlichen 

Seele  ...        Mainz,  1887,  *>.  pp.  x.,  156.    D. 

Bcrlewcd  by  J   K.  Irdauno  la  U»  Jakrb./  wim. 

JfrttttforMaj  1888,  eoU.  7*7-806.    H 

Ull.  Dam  it 6,  R.  Geschiedknndige  beschou- 
wing  van  hut  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dlt 
leven.  Bene  voorlezlng.  Groningen,  1887, 
8».  /.  0.50. 

1112.  Hanpt,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Gott  Tugend  und  Unsterblichkeit,  dargestellt 
...  .  2*  verbewerte  und  vermohrte  Aufl. 
Leipzig,  (1837,)  1843,  8».  pp.  xii.,  258. 

1112*.  Ainslie,  Robert.  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  is  In  na.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  *c.  London,  1888, 
32\ 

1113.  Bartholin***,  Christian  ( J.  Wilhelm). 
Rxamen  critique  des  preuves  de  l'lmmortalfte 
de  l'&me.    1888. 


1114.  [Hammett,  George  A.].  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  against  a  Futnro 
State.  . . .    New- York,  1888, 12*.  pp.  46. 


1116.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  [lis  natural 
evidences.]  (Chrittuzn  Rev.  for  Sept.  1888; 
III.  365-379.)    H. 

1116.  Philosophy  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Life.    Loudon,  1888,  32*.  Is.  6rf. 

1117.  Trentowski,  Bronislaw  FenL  De 
Vita  Ilominis  JEterno.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibusgernianisillustrata  ...  .  Friburgi 
Brislgavorum,  1888,  8*.  pp.  85. 

1118.  Aebll,  Joh.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  mcnac-hltchen  Seele  und  ihr  Zustandjen- 
selts  des  Grabes.  Eine  Untersuchung  fJr  ge- 
blldete  Leeer  in  Briefen.  ...  Zurich,  1889, 
fe*.  pp.  vili.,  224. 

A   Dutch  translation,   Deveater,  1841,   8°.     Bee 
Freude.  Wegvitcr,  I.  417-430. 

1119.  Immortality  i  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  1889,  large  12*.  pp.  200.    CT 

1120.  Immortalize  (Do  V)  de  Time,  on  quel- 
quea  nutrcs  inflexions  que  jfai  ajoutles  a  celles 
que  je  reproduisls  en  1883,  sur  le  mime  sujet. 
Paris,  1889,  8*.  pp.  20. 

1121.  Wiimbcrajer,  Jos.  Chr.  Emil.  Still- 
Lebon,  oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefo  an  eine  Frenndin.  Ketupten, 
1889, 12».  pp.  271.  ~2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1842. 

Sea  Freude.  Wegwetser,  1. 414,  415. 

1122.  Zamorti  Hercules,  des  ungarischen 
l'.delmauns,  Theosebische  Muthmassungen 
Uber  Gotthelt,  Geisterwirkung,  Menschheit, 
Unsterblichkeit  und  Fttrsehung.  VerSffent- 
llcht  durch  M.  v.  Schoeler.  Berlin,  1889,  8*. 
(13*  sh.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  George,  Vicar  of  BrtdJULd. 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  448.    BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  286-448,  "  Proof  of  a  Future  Bute.'* 

1124.  Groos,  Friedr.  Meine  Lehre  von  der 
persttnllchen  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen 
U  elates  nach  dem  Tode.  Neu  bearbeitet.  ... 
2*  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 16*.  pp.  51. 

1125. Der  Zwicfache,  der  Musserc  und  der 

innero  Mensch. —  Alszweiter  Tbeil  der  Schrift : 
"Meino  Lehre  von  der  persttnllchen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  184ft,  12». pp.  52. 

1126. Das  Dasoin  Gottes.    SeitenstUck  za 

dem  Schriften :  "  Meine  Lehre  Ton  der  persttn- 
llchen  Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841, 
16*  pp.56. 

1127.  Keradorfer,  Holnr.  Aug.  Athanasin. 
oder  BewelHgrtinUe  Uber  Dasein  Gottes  una 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichenSeelo.  Qued- 
linburg,  1840, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klencke,  norm.  Der  Stcrbcndo  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letzto  Erder.- 
stunde  und  das  Jenselts  des  Menschen.  Miy- 
siologische  Gabe  an  freidonkendo  Gebildcte 
...     .    Leipzig,  1840,  NX  pp.  vi.,  106.     F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Godefroi.  Reflexions  pht- 
losophiques  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  <le 
rhomme  avec  la  divinity,  sur  l'amiti^,  sur 
rimmorUlite  de  l'aine.  ...  Paris,  1840,  16°. 
(1  sh.) 

1130.  Becker,  F.  Nouyelles  prenve*  phy- 
sique* et  morales  de  l'existence  de  Dicu  et  <!o 
l-innnortalit6  de  Time.  Paris,  1841,  32*. 
(4*  sh.) 

1131.  Channlng,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortulitv.  [Sermon  on  2 Tim.  i.  10.]  (Wnrk*, 
Boston,  i841, 12»,  IV.  169-182.)     //. 

1132. Ueber Unsterblichkeit.  ...    Ausdcm 

Englischen  llbersetzt  und  init  etneni  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  SchUcking zu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  So.  pp.  24. 

1133.  ChAtel,  Ferd.  Francois,  the  Abbi.  VI*- 
cotirs  sur  l'immortalite.  Mars  1841.  Parts, 
1841,  8».  (1  ah.) 
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1134.  Fiscner,  Carl  Phlltpp.  Yersuch  elner 
wlssonachaftlichen  Begrtlndung  der  Idee  der 
Unsterblichkeit.  (Fichto'a  Zeitschr.f.  Philo$., 
1840,  VI.  1-46;  1841,  VII.  46-70.)    H. 

1135.  Haughton,  Rev.  G.  D.  On  Sex  in  the 
World  to  Come,  an  Essay  ...  .  London,  1841, 
12».np.  vii.,333.    F. 

Ifalntalus  that  "  there  is  a  eex  la  souls,  and  that 
this  dlatioetloo  Is  in  its  nature  eternal." 

1136.  Jenny, .  DioHoflhungdes  Christen 

tibcr  den  Grabern,  oder  8aiiunlung  der  Kort  ea- 
ten BKithen  iiber  Tod,  Unsterblichkeit  und 
"Wiederschen,  aus  alien  Zeitcn,  Yolkern  und 
Rcligionen.    Gmlind,  1841,  8».  (6t  sh.) 

1137.  Micnelet,  Carl  Ludw.  Vorlesungen 
Cher  die  Perebnltchkeit  Gotten  und  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  Secle,  oder  die  ewlge  Persttnlich- 
keit  des  Geistcs.  ...  Berlin,  1841,  8*.  (20* 
sh.) 

1108.  Groif .  Be  la  personnalite  de  Dieu  et 

de  T immortality  do  Tame.  —  Examen  de  qucl- 
ques  r&ultats  de  la  philosophic  allemande  par 
Gros,  Dr.    Berlin.  1841,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  134 -f.    F. 
Id  opposition  to  Michetet. 

11&C».  PreiiTCS  d'nu  autre  monde,  fondles 
sur  la  nature,  la  philosophies  l'histoire  et  la 
religion.    Paris,  1841, 18".  (6  sh.) 

A  SpanUk  translation,  with  the  title.  •'  Kxitteaeia 
del  ouo  i Hondo,  dcniostrada,"  etc  Madrid,  loll  7  6"; 
an  Italian  translation,  entitled  "  Prove  di  uu  altro 
moiidii,"  etc.  2daeJ„  Mllano,  1M1,  8*.  This  purports 
to  be  "  Traduaioue  dal  franocM  di  L.  M." 

1139.  Stratus,  David  Friedr.  Die  christlichc 
Gluubcu-lehre  in  ihrer  geschichtllchcn  Ent- 
wicklnng  und  ira  Kanipie  mit  der  modernen 
WiswuiHhaft  dargcstellt  ...  .  2  Bde.  Tu- 
bingen, 1840-41, 8*.    H. 

Vol.  II..  pp.  627-739,  contains  an  historical  and 
critical  review  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  lift  as  it 
Lot  been  bold  iu  the  Christian  church,  aud  of  modern 
philosophical  theories  respecting  imwortalitj.  Strauss 
regard*  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  "  the  one  great 
enemy  «  hich  upeculatlve  criticism  has  to  combat,  and, 
ir  possible,  to  vanquish."    See  Kos.  1141,  1252*. 

1139*.  Wild,  C.  A.  Der  Vernunttglaube  ... 
begrilndct  auf  elne  naturphilosophische  Be- 
trachtung  des  Univcrsums  srar  Ueberzeugung 
von  Gott'  und  Unsterblichkeit  des  Geistes. 
Leipzig,  1841, 8°.  (4  sh.) 

1140.  Ame(L').  Entretiensde  famille  sur  son 
existence,  son  originc,  sa  spirituality,  ...  son 
immortalite  ...  par  M.  •*♦.  3»  ed.  LiUe, 
(1842,  52,)  1861, 12*.  pp.  228. 

1141.  BwobyCh.  Reflexions  sur  la  Dognmttqne 
de  Strauss.    Lyon,  1842,  8*.  pp.  27.    D. 

The  larger  part  of  this  well- written  essay  (first  publ. 
in  the  "  Revue  du  Lronnaia")  is  an  answer  to  8trauaa's 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  immortalitj. 

1142.  Floss,  Heinr.  Jos.  Do  Animomm  Im- 
mortalitate.    Coloniae,  1842,  8«.  (8  sh.) 

1143.  Oelsse,  Henn.  Friedr.  Forschnngen 
Oberdic  Unsterblichkeit  ana  dem  Standpunkte 
der  Philosophic.  ...  2*  Anflage.  (Marburg, 
1842.)  Cassel,  1850,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  260. 

1144.  Jonas,  8.  F.  Die  Scele  1st  unstorblich ! 
Bewienen  aus  der  Weltweishcit,  den  Wundcr- 
werken  des  Schflpfers,  insbesondcro  ans  dem 
Gcbiete  der  Astronomic  und  durch  morelische 
Veberfiihrung.  ...  Drei  Thelle  mit  Kupfern. 
f«\  l>edeutcnd  vermehrto  Aufloge.  Kiel,  (1st 
«\  IS42.)  lSf,0.  F».  pp.  310  f .    F. 

In  DanUa.  Ityobeabarn,  1852.  »»;  andet  OpL.  IBM. 

1145.  PitStri,  Coiistantin  de,  the  Abhi.  De 
rexlKteiiro  de  Dieu  et  de  linuuortalite  de 
l'finie,  d'upres  lea  sciences  physiques  et  mo- 
rale*.   Nouvcll©  6d.  Paris,  1842,  8«.  (18*  sh.) 

114f>  L«tt,  Friedr.  Carl.  Ilerbartl  de  Anlml 
Tnimortalitate  Doctrina.  Gottingae,  1842,  4°. 
(C*  ah.)  15  gr. 

1147.  Afzeline,  Pet.  Wtlh.  Num  possit  ex 
1'hilo'i  jOiia  Hegeliana  in   Usum   Keligionis 
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Christianae  Animi  Iicmortalitaa  probari  Di»- 
quisitio  ...    .    Upsal.  1843,  8*.  pp.  43,  8. 

1148.  Alexins.  II.  J.  Tod  und  Grab,  Cn*t*-rl- 
Iic?ikeit  und  >\  icdenndien.  Eine  Gedaakeii- 
folge  der  beaten  SrhrifUteller  alter  Zeitm 
und  Vtflker.  . . .    Coin,  1841, 12».  pp.  **& 

1149.  Gray,  Joshua  T.  Immortalitj :  its  rrdl 
and  alleged  Evidences:  being  an  £Dde*vt*>.r 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  Future  JExistetx-c  >  f 
the  Human  Soul  is  discoverable  by  Reav  n. 
2d  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Ob^r-v  »- 
tions  on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Lundt^ 
(1845,)  1847, 8«.  pp.  iv.,  70.    BA^,  G. 

"  A.  very  original  treatise,  every  paure  •#  wfci.  i 
evinces  the  pretence  or  an  a  Wo  restaoster."*— sUa** 
Jovrn.  ©/  Sac.  LiL,  h  389. 

1140«.  Httlty,   ,   and  KJLatn«r9  

Unsterblichkeit  und  Jenseits,  odea-  gt-b-tis* 
Fortdaucr  und  Wiedersehen  nach  dem  T<*i«*. 
Die  unwtderlegbnrvten  GrQnde  dnTCx.  ... 
Bottenbnrg,  1848, 16«.  (H  sh.) 
llf.0.  Immortality  of  Tliought.  (CkriMsn 
Ber.  for  JIarch  1843  J  VIII.  64-77.)     2*1 

1151.  Martlnean,  James.    Immortal  it  v. 

The  12. ta  hi»o>  rss  Iu  hi*  E»demti>ur*  eftrr  fe 
Christian  U/t.  1st  Scries.  Lcndou.  1843,  t".  Sr 
also  a  sermon,  -  G  y  t  I!'«pc«  f»>r  Ore- 1  Souls,''  in  I  :* 
Sndaauntr*,  etc,  2d  Series.  LoaUou.  1*47.  «*. 

1152.  R.  in  A7.  Eigenes  und  Fremde*.  Asm- 
nomi^che  Reflexiou  fiber  das  Seelen-Le K >■ 
vor  und  nach  dem  Tode.  Ein  Vortrag  von  ir. 
inM.    Berlin,  1844,  b*.  pp.  32. 

1153.  Sammter,  A.  Die  Unsterblichkeit  rnv 
scrcr  1  erisoi),  wi.-^eiiMchaftlich belenchtet  ...  ■ 
Liegnita,  1848,  K  pp.  viiL,  SO. 

1154.  Tbonsrhts  on  Immortality.  (Knieler- 
bocl  cr  for  Jv  ov.  1843 ;  XXU.  306-401.)    H. 

1155.  Wilbrand,  Joh.  Bernh.  Teber  dea 
Zusammenhang  der  Katur  mit  dem  UeWr* 
sinnlichem  und  wie  ein  grilndliches  StuUiuia 
der  Natur  ...  auf  eine  Fortdauer  de<*  Mcn- 
schen  von  geistiger  Seito  ...  als  schlcchthiu 
nothwendig  hinweiset.  ...  Mainz,  1843,  *°* 
(3i«h.) 

1166. Ueber  das  Leben  und  seine  Erscae^ 

nung  ...    .    [Supplementary  to  the  above-] 
Mainz,  1844,  S».  (3J  sh.)     ' 

1157.  Aubert,  Marina,  the  AbU.  Trait*  do 
rimmortalite  de  r&me,  avec  6c*  traita  bi^ttv 
riques.    2>  M.    Lyon,  (. . .)  1844, 1**.  pp.  1^ 

1158.  Dorlng,  Heinr.  (Joh.  Mich.)  Euthana- 
sia, oder  Beruhiguug  im  Tode  durch  d>n 
Glanben  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Ans*prCche 
berUhmter  Schriftsteller.  ...  Berlin,  1&44, 
8".  pi),  xii.,  386. 

1159.  Fecht,  Chr.  L.  Ueber  die  Fortdaaer 
des  menschlichen  Geistea,  in  Briefea.  Ein 
Weihegeschenk  fromraer  Fraucn  und  Joug- 
frauen  an  denkende  Mftnner  ...  .  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  1844,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  162. 

1160.  Ise  Banld  de  Nans,  C.  F.  J.  Finger* 
xoigc  liber  die  E\v illicit  des  menschlichen 
Geistes,  gegrCndet  auf  Er&hrunpssatae  'Jer 
Hlmmels- und Erdkunde  ...  .  Breslan,lM4, 
8».  pp.  x^  68. 

1161.  Post,  Truman  Marcellus.  Evidence  from 
Nature  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
(Amtr.  BibL  Repot,  for  Oct.  1844;  2d  fer. 
XII.  294-316.)    AB. 

Sea  No.  1227. 

1162.  Tafeli Joh.  Friedr.  Imman.  Suppletncnt 
xu  Kant's  Biographie  uud  den  Gesammtan«- 
gaben  seiner  Werke,  oder:  die  von  Kant  p<- 
gel>en  Erfahrungsbeweise  fttr  die  Uusterblit-h* 
keit  und  fbrtdaucrnde  Wiedererinnerunp* 
kraft  der  Seele,  durch  Kachweisnng  einrr 
groben  FSlscbung  In  ihrer  Unverfiilschtfarit 
wieder  hergestellt;  nebst  einer  Wurdlgnn? 
seiner  frtlheren  Bedcuken  gegen — so  via 
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meiner  Bottom  Verannftbewetee  fUr — die  Un- 
«t*rblichkelt.    Stuttgart,  1845,  8*.  (4  sh.) 
1103.  Mamianl  della  Rorere,  Terenzio, 
(hunt.    Mario  Pagano  ovvero  della  immorta- 
lity dialogo.    Parigi,  1845,  8«\  pp.  02. 

Also,  with  the  aubttitntlon  or  "anuna"  for  "lm- 
morUlud"  la  th*  title,  In  his  Dicdogkt  di  tdenza 
prima,  I.  658-08.  Parle;!,  1846,  8».  (if.)  for  a  erlll- 
cJaoi  of  Mmtsi&nrs  a  priori  arguments  for  the  doctrine 
of  Immortality,  we  Oebrlt,  Hist,  dot  doctrine*  philos. 


dnn*  ntalitcontentporaitu.  Paris,  ]*&9,  I8P,  pp.  l«o- 

■tt  hlehly  praises  the  style  of  Mami- 

ani's  Dialogues,  thinking  them  not  unworthy  of  ooro- 


l«t.    (/>.)    Debrit  i 


paiieon  with  those  of  Plato. 

1161.  [Buckingham,  Edgar].  Arguments 
f  jt  Immortality.  {Christian  Exam,  for  May, 
1840$  XL.  349-363.)    £T. 

11^5.  Cartmann,  Wilh.  J.  G.  Die  RMthsel 
dc<  Lei  tens,  ein  Verauch.  I.  Jenaeits.  Darm- 
stadt, 1846,  S«.  (ll|  ah.) 

IK**.  Deryanx,  Antoine.  Reflexions  sur 
r organisation  vegetale  et  animale,  la  trans- 
formation dea  matieres,  1 'immortality  do  1'Amc, 
etc.  Avec  2  planches.  Vienno,  1840,  8».  pp. 
64. 

1166.  Dews,  Thomaa.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Evidences  of  a  Future  Life.  London, 
1846, 12*.  pp.  69. 

Praised  In  the  British  Quar.  Rev.  V.  773. 

1167.  Misruot,Thnothee,  Mevlfcorf.  L'homme. 
vice,  vertu,  immortality,  on,  Si  I'&ine  humniue 
n'eat  pas  immortelle,  la  vcrtu  n'est  qu'unc 
chimere.  ...    Evreux,  1840,  8*.  7/r. 

1168.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  preached  ...  Sept.  20th,  1U0 
...  .  Boston,  1840,  8*.  pp.  32.  H.—U\\  ed., 
ibid.  1835, 12».    B. 

1169.  Robinson,  Phinehas.  Immortality,  a 
Poem,  in  ten  Cantos.  New  York,  1810,  12». 
pp.  411. 

Praised  la  the  Sew  Kngtandcr  far  July,  1847 ;  T. 

1170.  Btelnhauser,W.  Unaterblichkeit  im 
Bonde  einer  lijchtgerochten  Welt-  and  Gottes- 
anschanung,  bejrriindet  im  materiellen  Wescn 
derNatur.  ...    Berlin,  1840, S«.  (10 ah.)  16  jr. 

1171.  Ubllch,  Lebcrccht.  DaakGnftigeLeben 
fdrZweifler.  Onterprcdigten  1846.  ...  Mag- 
deburg, 1816,  *».  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bouchitte,  Louis  Flrmin  Herv6.  Be 
la  persistance  do  la  personnalite  apres  hv 
mort.  [First  memoir.]  ( Mf moires  de  CAcad. 
Roy.  des  Set.  Mar.  rt  Pol.  de  Unstitut  de 
France  Savants  Stranger*,  1847. 4*,  II.  621- 
687.)    k. 

For  the  second  and  third  memoirs,  whioh  are  his- 
torical, see  Hos.  680,  MO*. 

1173.  Feuerbaeh,  Ludwig.  Gedankeu  Uber 
Tod  and  Unstei  blichkeit.  Leipzig,  1847,  8«. 
pp.  Til.,  408.  (Bd.  III.  of  his  Sdmmtliche 
Werlce.)    H. 

Containing;  his  "  ToJenftedanten."  1880;  "Beim- 
Terae  sof  den  Tod."  'J^0;  "Satrrlxcb  thcologl- 
ache  DUtlehen,"  1890:  *•  Dcr  Schriftrtclkr  und  der 
Ifenscb,"  1834;  and  "Die  UuntcrblichketUfi^go  Tom 
Staodpanat  der  Anthropologic,'*  1810.  Feuerbaeh 
denies  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 

1174.  [Franck,  Adolphel.  Art.  ImmortaliU 
in  the  Dietionttaire  des  sciences  ptnlo$opJti  que*, 
IIL  228-232,  Paris,  1847,  8».    H. 

Bee  also  the  artiolea  Aim  and  Spiritualitmt. 

1175.  Wlrth,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  Lehre  yon 
der  Unaterblichkeit  des  Menschen  nacli  ihrcn 
letzten  Principien  dialektiach  entwlckclt. 
(Fichtc's  Zeitschr.  /.  PhUos.,  1847,  XVII.  38- 
93;  XVIIT.  17-46,  202-233.)    B. 

1176.  LalblcS,  Charles  Guillanme  rMouard. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  do  Kant  snr  1'immor- 
Ulite  de  Time.  These  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
1848,  8».  (l,sh.) 

1177.  Pearson,  Henry  B.    A  Discourse  on  I 


the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  delivered  ... 
April  30, 1848.    Boston,  1848,  8».  pp.  31.    //. 

1178.  Physiology  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1848,  24».  pp.  74. 

1179.  Straek,  Imm.  Unaterblichkeit  und 
Wiedersehen.  In  Briefen  an  einen  urn  seine 
Geliebte  trauernden  Freund;  xur  Beruhigung 
fllr  solche,  die  an  Grabern  weinen.  Alten- 
bnrg,  1848,  8«.  pp.  136. 

1180.  Chats,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Proof* 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1849  ;  VI.  48-76.)    H. 

1181.  Droaebach,  Max.  Wiedergeburt,  oder : 
Die  LUsung  der  Unsterbllchkeitsfrago  auf 
empiriachem  Wege  nach  den  bekannten  Natnr- 
gesetsen.    01m Uta,  1849,  8*.  pp.  viL,  56. 

1182.  Gumpoach,  Viktor  Phil lpp.  Die  Secle 
und  ihre  Zukunft.  Untersuchungen  Uber  die 
Uusturblichkcitslehre.  St.  Gallen.  1849,  S». 
pp.  174 +.    F. 

1183.  Kerndftrfer,  Heinrich  August,  and 

IBergk,  Joh.  Adam].  Athanasia,  oder  das 
Juch  vom  WiederMehen,  Dasein  Gottes,  und 
Unaterblichkeit  der  meuschlichen  Seele.  Von 
Dr.  H.  Kcrnddrfer  und  Dr.  Heinichen  [J.  A. 
Bergkj.  2*  Aufl.  Qnedlinburg,  1849,  &.  pp. 
iv.,  130.  . 

See  Nee.  11X7  end  1645. 

1184.  Newman,  Francis  William.  The  Soul, 
ita  Sorrows  and  its  AMpirattons;  an  Ewsay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as 
the  True  Banis  of  Theology.  ...  6th  Ed. 
London,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1858, 12».  pp.  xti.,  162. 
//. 

Ch.  VI.,  pp.  136-147.  treats  of  "  Hopes  concerning 
Future  Life." 

1185.  Casaela,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or,  The 
Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  Poems.    London, 

1850,  sut.  8*.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,  Warren  G.,  and  Turner, 
Joseph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Discussion  held  in  ...  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  . . .  January  30  and  31, 1850.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  8».  pp.  72. 

1186».  Kennedy,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
on  Being;  suggested  by  Meditations  upon  the 
Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the  Eternal. 
London,  1850,  S:  pp.  xv.,  30^    B. 

1187.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  Leberecht.  DasLeben 
dea  Geistcs  nach  dem  Todo  des  Korpers.    A  us 
der  Natnr  des  Geistes    selbst    erwiwen. 
Dresden  [1850  ?]  8*.  pp.  20.     F. 

1188. Forteetzung.    Teplitz,  [1852,1  8».  pp. 

80.    F. 

1189.  Weifjelt,  Geo.  Die  falsche  und  die 
wahre  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele,  erlautcrt  iu 
sechs  Predigten.    Hamburg,  1850,  8».  pp.  96. 

1190.  Fccnner,Gust.Theodor.  Zend-Avesta 
oder  die  Dingo  des  Himmelri  und  des  Jenseits. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Naturbetrachtung.  3 
Bde.    Leipzig,  1851,  8°- 

See  UipM.  JUptri,,  1892,  XXXV11.  82-86.    B. 

1190*.  Gnlxot,  Fraticois  (Pierre  GuilUunH). 

Meditations  et  etudes  morales  ...    .    Pari», 

1851,  8».— 3»  ed..  ibid.  1853. 

Contains  an  essay  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

1191.  Hammond,  JabexD.  On  the  Evide nee, 
Independent  of  Written  Bevcuition,  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  An  Address  de- 
livered . . .  February  28, 1850.  Albany,  1851, 
8».  pp.  23.    //. 

1192.  Life  and  Immortality.  (Westminster 
h'rr.  for  Oct.  1851 ;  LVI.  168-228*.)    H. 

1193.  Rudolph,  II.  G.  Von  der  sugenatinteu 
Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . .  Breslan,  1851, 
12*.  pp.  y!.,  60. 

1194.  Widenmann,  Gnst.  Gedanken  Uber 
die  Uusterblichkeit  als  Wiederholnng  des  £r- 
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denlebcns.   fPrlxe  Essay.]    Wien,  1851*  12». 
pp.xli.,96. 
1196.  Dods,  John  Boree.  Immortality  Trtum- 

{hant.  The  Existence  of  a  God  and  Human 
mmortality  philosophically  considered,  and 
the  Truth  of  Divine  Revelation  substantiated. 
New  York,  1842,  12».  pp.  216. 

1196.  Immortality.  (Church  of  Bug.  Quar. 
Rev.  for  July,  1852. ) 

1197.  Jones,  Charles  William.  A  Poetical 
Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  tho  8oul  ... 
[with]  other  Poems.    London,  1852,  IS*,  pp. 

1198.  Meyer,  Joseph.  Das  grosse  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon fUr  die  gebildeten  Stande.  Art. 
UnsterblichkeiU  (2*  Abth.  XIII.  210-223; 
Hildburghausen,  1862,  8*.)    B. 

1199.  Nyblreus,  Axel.  De  Iramortalitiite 
Animi  Apliorismi.  Praes.  Axel  Kyblirus  . . . ; 
resp.  A.  O.  O.  Berglund  [et)  U.  A.  K.  J.  Marcks 
von  Wtirtcraberg.    Upsalia?,  1852,  8«.  pp.  10. 

1200.  Hitter,  Ilelnr.  Unsterblichkeit.  Leip- 
zig, 1852,  «•.  pp.  TO. 

1201.  t/nsterbllchlcelt  (Die)  des  Geistea 
uud  diu  Wiedersehon.—  Eino  Predigt  gehaltcu 
am  22.  August  iu  der  JCirche  zu  iTorta.  bei 
K8sen.  ...    Berlin,  1882,  8°.  pp.  40.     F. 

1202.  Welchard,  C.  Das  Jensetts,  cine  phi- 
losophisch-practische  Detrachtung  i.ber  das 
Leben  nach  dom  Tode,  ...  Alsfcld,  1862,  &•. 
pp.  vii.,  88. 

1203.  Drossbach,  Max.  Die  iiidlviduelle 
UiiKtiM  blichkeit  vom  niouadistfsch  mctaphy- 
aischtMi  Standpuncte  aus  betrnchtot.  ( lmtitz, 
1833,  «•.  pp.  68. 

1204.  Flchte,Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ideen  Uber  Gott 
und  Un*terhlichkeit,  nls  Nitchtiag  zu  seiuen 
"Sammtlichon  Wei  ken."  (knUchrtft  f.  1'hil. 
ft  philo*.  A'rirft,  1S58,  XXI 1 1.  2J4-22r:.)     //. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  Bricfe  fiber  Unsterblichkeit 
nml  die  i  fiiuder  ungcrer  Fortuauer.  . . .  Leii»- 
aig,  1853,  F*.  pp.  viii.,  223. 

1206.  Ludwiff,  Heiiir.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
oder:  Kin  Blick  auf  die  Verbhidung  dea  Men- 
sohen  mit  der  Erdo  mid  niit  der  Gottbeit. 
...    [Poenis.]    Hannover,  1868,  16».  pp.  ill., 

1207.  Keratry,  Angnste  Hilarion  de.  De 
r&nto  humaiuc  et  de  In  vie  future,  uxtrait 
de  la  Rerue  conltmporaint.  Livrafson  du  15 
decembre.    Paris,  1&58,  8*.  (2  sh.) 

1208.  Senilis,  Am.  Theod.  Die  Unsterblieh- 
keit  ties  Meuschen  ini  Lichto  des  Donkeus  und 
des  rcligioHcii  Bcwunstseyii*.  Mit  Rl'.cka'dit 
auf  den  heutigen  Stand  der  Nntniforscliung 
and  auf  antfohiistlicho  Strelmugeu  des  Zeit- 
alters.  2»  gun*  umgearbeitete  ...  Aufl. 
8tralsund,  (1853,)  1858,  K  pp.  vi.,  37. 

1209.  Sitnderhotr,  Mart.  Aug.  Die  Iloffhung 
dor  Unsterblichkeit  vom  Standpuncte  der 
Nntur  botrachtet  ...  .  Nordhausen,  1853, 
8».  pp.  23. 

1210.  Tafel,  Joh.  Friedr.  Im.  Die  Vnsterb- 
lichkeit  und  Wludcreriniiernnggkraft  der 
8ecle,  erwiescn  ans  Schrift,  Yeruuuft  mid 
Erfahrung,  und  be«tltigt  durch  KiCihrungs- 
helege  nus  denScliriftcn  der  griechischen  und 
r0mi*chenCla*Kiker  uud  der  Christen  aus  den 
folgcnden  Jahrl  mnder  ten  ...  .  (liesonderer 
Abdruck  aus  der  Worheiischrift  fnr  die  Er- 
neucrung  der  Kirche  von  1852  und  1863.)  Tu- 
bingen, 1853,  8».  pp.  18U. 

1211.  [Thayer,  Thomua  Baldwin].  Astronomy 
—  Immortality.  (Cniccrsalist  Quar.  for  Jan. 
1863;  X.l-17.)    k 

1212.  Vincent,  Geo.  Giles.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Evidence  to  be  found  iu  Human  Nature 
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1213.  [Emerson,  George  11.]. 

tity  with  reference  to  the  Future  Life.      I  *  r- 
vtrgalist  Quar.  for  Oct.  1864;  XI.407-41&,  H. 

1214.  Simpson,  A.  Prize  Essay  oo  the  I&- 
materiality  of  the  Mind  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  Northampton  <Eag.)»  1864,  v' 
pp.23. 

1215.  Wagner,  A.  E.  Vier  Vortrige  f  Mr 
die  UtMterblicbkcitsfrage.  Stettin,  1864,  f. 
pp.  67. 

1216.  Borellns,  Joh.  Jak.  Menniskaas  Na- 
turhf  i  dew  sUrhillaude  ttlldet  madliga  JLifvt  r. 
PoptilarnlosufiKkt  Ffrstfk.  Stockholm,  1**S, 
8>.  pp.  52, 

1217.  Drossbmeh,  Max.  Da*  Wesen  t'rr 
Nuturdinge  uud  dio  Katnrgosetzo  iler  iti  - 
viduellou  Unsterblichkeit.  Ulmutx,  1856.  v«. 
pp.32. 

1218.  P.,S.v.  Ph«uix  oder  Rapport  der  Feelen 
Ewischen  dem  Dfatseit  und  dein  Jenseit.  Lr- 
leuchtct  durch  8.  v.  F.  Berlin,  1856.  8»-  i^ 
lii.,75.  ^^ 

1219.  Mii Her,  Julius.  UnsterhlichkeiUglaaW 
und  Auferntehnngshoffnung.  Ein  Vortra^ 
...    .    Halle,  1856,  lto.  pp.  36.    D. 

1223.  RleKter,  Frietlr.  Vortrage  fiber  <£« 
]xTsdnliche  r«»rtdauer,  cur  Vermittelang 
xwischen  naturwi»«eu«chaftlicher  and  tl.«M- 
logischer  M'elt-Auschauaiig.  2».  mit  viften 
populaircn  hiiMuie.  uugeu  uud  Quirl leu-A Rsm- 
Ihsu  veruiehtte  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (...)  IhlS. 
12p.  pp.  xii ,  34*.    r.  '  ' 

12£1.  Slawische  I'hilusophte,onthaltendd:r 
Grnnd/.Uge  aller  Natur-  und  Moral wio^u- 
selmflen  nelwt  einem  Auhnng  C.l»cr  die  \\  i\- 
leusfrtiiieit  und  die  I  n^terblicl.ktit  der  Swle. 
Prag,  1S55,  8s.  pp.  xii.,  564. 

1222.  Gttschel,  Carl  Friedr.  Der  Monsch  nach 
Leiii,  teeie  uud  Geb*t  <liotwit3  uud  jejiM>it.«. 
...    i^ipzig,  iK>6,  h:  p|K  xii.,  llo  -*..    it. 

1223.  Polak,  M.  S.  Die  Un6terbljchk«rit«- 
fiage,  \ei  uiittel0t«incr  neucu  phiioftophiscben 
Grundlelire, uwl  inuh  vorhcrgegangener  Wi- 
derlegung  der  Grtiude  aller  materialist i-chea 
fchnien  beantwortet  ...  .  Mit  «inem  Vcr- 
wtH  t  von  Dr.  Lentbecher.  Amsterdam,  186ft. 
8«.  pp.  x.,  282. 

1224.  RelnbecJc,  Emil.  WiraJndunsterbUch! 
Unuiusthsstliche  lieweise  f,r  die  Fortdauer  des 
Meuschen  nach  dem  Ttxle  uudfttrein  Wteder- 
selien  der  voniungegungctien  Jjebta  iiu  Jen- 
seits.  ., .  2*  Anil.  Leipzig,  U»6o^  1S61,  6*. 
pp.  iv.,  148. 

1225.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  Leberecht.  Das  auf 
nat::rlicliem,  nicht  mysttscbem  Wege  erachloa- 
senu  Jenweits  ...    .    Teplltx,  1866,  S».  pp.  iv  , 

1226.  Simon,  or  Bimon-Sulsee,  Jules. 
La  leligiou  naturvlle.  3r  ed.  Paris,  (1st  eii, 
I860,)  1  57,  l:  •.  pp.  xxxi.,  410.    H. 

Pari  III.  of  the  work,  pp.  256-*!  J,  treats  of  leaner 
tally.  An  EngUak  transtetlon.  London.  I«T.  sm.  8*. 
/>. 

1227.  Storrs,  George.  Man's  Destiny.  Im- 
mortality: the  Arguments  from  Nature  a*nl 
Scripture,  by  Iter.  T.  M.  Post,  DD,  of  M. 
Louis,  Mo.,  reviewed  ...  .  New-York, lS6ft. 
12*.  i>p.  155.     K 

See  No.  1161. 

1228.  Briefe  Uber  die  Unsterbliehkvlt  der 
Seele,  mit  einem  Anhange  merkwtlrdiger 
TrKnrae,  Ahntingen  und  Erscheinnngeu  ans 
dem  Nachtgehiete  der  Natnr.  Xriancrcn.  1857. 
8«\  pp.  v.,  249.    P. 

1229.  Btthel,  Engl  tou.  Ans  den  Alpen. 
Uebe.-  Gott,  Ueist  und  Unsterblichkeit.  NGrn- 
berg,  1867, 16*.  pp.  ii^  149. 
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1229*.  Eaquiroa,  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  Tie 
f  4»  ture  au  point  devue  aodaliate.  Paris,  1857,  8*. 

1233.  Fortlaffe,  Karl.  Ueber  die  Unaterb- 
lichkeitsidee  ais  Verbindungaglied  zwiachen 
SiKiruUitiou  and  NaturwisjMmschaft.  (Fichte's 
JStOachriftf.  Philos.,  1847,  XXXI.  209-221.) 
&. 

1230».  Morean,  L.  La  destinee  do  I'bomme. 
on  dn  mal,  de  I'epreuve,  et  de  la  stability 
future.    Paris,  1857, 18*.  pp.  875. 

1231.  Orr,  John.  Theiam:  a  Treatise  on  God, 
Providence,  and  Immortality.  London,  1857, 
S».  pp.  ▼.,  406.    B. 

1232.  Brandes,  Friedr.  Wir  werden  leben! 
Geeprich  iiber  Unaterbllchkeit.  ...  Gottin- 
gen,  1858,  «•■  pp.  Ti,,  238. 

1233.  Drosebach,  Max.  Die  Harmonie  dor 
Ergebnlase  der  Naturforschnng  mlt  den  For- 
dernngen  dee  uienschlichen  Gem  tithes  odcr 
die  peraOnliche  Unsterblichkoit  als  Folge  der 
atomiatischen  Verfassung  der  Natur.  Leip- 
zig, 1858, 8«.  DP-  xxvi.,  379.    H. 

1234.  I-avater,  Joh.  Kasp.  . . .  Briefe  an  die 
Raiserin  Maria  Feodorowna,  Gemahlin  Kaiser 
Paula  I.  von  Ruseland,  Uber  den  Znstand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Nach  der  Original- 
handschrift  herausgegeben  Ton  dor  kais. 
ttflentl.  Bibliothek  xu  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4».  pp.  70.    F. 

1235.  Mercier.  Lewis  P.  Considerations  re- 
specting a  Fnture  State  ...  .  London,  1858, 
12».  pp.  222. 

1236.  T/nmnstOMllche  Beweise  ftlr  die 
Unatcrblichkcit  der  meitschlichen  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erhabensten  Qedanken  itiul 
Anssprdchen  der  hervorragendsten  Menschcn 
aller  Zetten  nnd  Nationen.  Naumbnrg,  1858, 
8>.  pp.  111. 

1297.  Slcmelink, .    l)e  ceuwigheid  ont- 

huld  of  bet  loven  na  den  dood.  Beschouwiu- 
gen  over  <le  oneti»rft*lrjkheid.  Amsterdam, 
Siemdink,  1858,  8».  JL  3.50. 

1238.  Gecat-openbaringen  aan  bet  sterfbed 

van  een  materialist.  Bovattendc  oeno  duidt- 
lijke  verklaring  der  zieltoestandcn  van  bet 
mensch  voor.  gednrende  en  na  ln?t  oogenblik 
van  den  doodstrijd ;  benevens  de  verschillende 
invloedon  der  geeHteu  vun  afgeatorvenen  op 
de  handelingen  der  menschen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 185V,  tk  pp.  Tiii.,  x.,  19C. 
1230.  Damiron,  (Jean)  Philibert.  Souvenirs 
de  vingt  ana  d'enselgnentcnt  a  la  faculte  des 
lettres  de  l»aria  on  Discours  aur  diveraea  mo- 
t':erea  de  morale  et  de  theodicee  ...  .  Paris, 
1859,  8*.  PP.  lxxvlii.,  42C.    //. 

The  flrat  and  teeood  ZHaemrt,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  De 
reprcai  •  cooime  argument  de  UninjortalitS  dc  lame, ' 
•ad  "  811  y  a  ImmorUltta  de  l'ame,  quelle  dolt  etrc 
oetteimmortaUtet" 

1240.  Fry,  HenrietU  J.  Echoes  of  Eternity ; 
constating  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
of  the  moat  distinguished  Divine*  and  others, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1859,  p.  8°.«VP-  200. 

1241.  Galllia, ,  architect.    Conaolation  dn 

genre  bnmaiu  et  prenves  de  riuimortalite  de 
Time.     Lyon,  1859,  8«.  pp.  40. 

1242.  Gedachten  over  het  einrielijk  lot  van 
den  menacli  ...  .  Amaterdam,  1859,  l:  pp. 
Iv.,35. 

1243.  Mortlook,  James  J.  Man,  his  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Immortality;  or.  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Fntnre.    London,  1859, 12°.  pp.  210. 

1244.  [ZasUbcrgr,,  J.  C.].  Het  leven  na  den 
dooti,  phitosopbiach-metaphiaiiiche  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toeatand  van  den  gue»t  na  xijno 
afteheidlng  van  het  Hgch««m,door  d»n  srhnj- 
ver  Tan  "  De  on*terfel(jkheid  van  den  luensch 


natnnrkundlg  wijsgeerig  bewesen,"  "Het 
magnetismua"  eux.  'a  Gravenliage,  1859,  8*. 
pp.  80. 
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1245.  Rose),  John  Lockhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  8".  pp.  330. 

1246.  AugtS,  Lazare.  Philosophic  de  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  dea  problemcs  de  Insis- 
tence de  Dieu  ct  de  I'iiumortalite  de  I'homme 
...    .    Meaux,  1860,  o°.  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  Birth-Day  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Staneeby.  London,  1800,  sq.  1G». 
Vis.dd. 

1248.  Chuard,  J.  Ode  sacree  sur  rimmorta- 
lite  de  l'ime.    Lyon,  1800,  £•>.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [French,  William  R.].  What  shall  we 
bo?  (Univertalitt  Quar.  for  April,  1800,  and 
Jan.  1801;  XVII.  167-176,  and  XVIII.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  J£<£rodi,  Ludw.  Die  Fortdauer  der  Seele. 
( nerUUahrtdiriftf.  d.  SedenleJire,  1800,  Noa. 
2,3.) 

1251.  Larroqtt«|  Phtrice.  Renovation  re- 
Iigieuso  ...    .    Paris,  1MI0,  8«.  pp.  374. 

In  Chaps.  III.  and  V..  i*p.  95-127. 14I-1H1.  the  author 
maintain!  the  simplicity,  freedom,  nnd  immortality 
of  the  ■onl,  and  opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment. 

1252.  Nourriaaon,  J.  F.  Histoire  et  phih»- 
tophie  Etudes...  .  Paris,  1800, 18».  pp.  xv., 
370. 

See  the  enays  "  De  Time, '  pp.  300-324,  and  '•  De 

la  vie  future,'  pp.  3AS-:;30. 

1252».  R^vlllc,   Albert.    La  dogmatiqm*  de 

Strauiw  au  chapitrede  la  vi«- future.  (Nouvcll? 

Rev.  de  THoL,  Strasbourg  1800, 8W,  V.  23-64.) 

//. 

See  No.  113!).    An  EnglUh  tran«la»»ou  In  J.   R. 
Beard's  Progrt»»  of  ReliqiOH*  Tkwykt^n  the  Prot. 
Chvreh  of  France,  Ual.  18C1,  8".  pp.  04-187.    H. 
1252t>.  Treat,  Joseph.    God,  Religion,  and  Im- 
mortality :  nu  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,   ...  January  29, 
1CC0.  . . .    Cincinnati,  O.,  1N00,  8«.  pp.  G3.    H. 
Denies  the  cxUtcnce  of  God.  the  Immortality  or 
the  soul,  and  all  moral  distinction*. 

1253.  Wclhy,  Horace.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  ami  Futurity:  illustrated  from  tho 
Lett  and  Latest  Authorities.  London,  1861, 
[1800],  16*.  pp.  xvl.,  276. 

125>.  Dnmeinll,  Alfred.  L'inimortalite. 
Paris,  1801,  IK*,  pp.  xii.,  396. 

1253b.  Graft  an,  Richard.  Conaiderntiona  on 
the  Human  Mind ;  it  s  Present  State  and  Fntnre 
Destination.    London,  1801,  8°.  pp.  336. 

1253*.  Mann,  Hornet*.  Twelve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Autioch  Collegv.  Boston,  1801, 12>. 
pp.314.    H. 

Sermon  XI.  (pp.  245-270)  it  on  Immortality. 

1253d.  Sehott,  Sigm.  Sterben  nnd  Unaterb- 
lichkeit.  Eine  Studle.  Stuttgart,  1801,  6*. 
pp.  115. 

1253*.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  (Bos- 
ton her.  for  fccpt.  1SU1 ;  I.  445-460.)    H. 

1253f.  Immortality  of  th«'  Soul.    (Dc.nvitte 
Quar.  J.'er.  for  March,  180! :  1. 115-133.)    //. 
Examine*  the  argument*  of  Pluto,  and  denies  that 
the  doetriue  oan  be  prored  by  reaaon. 

125Te.  Navllle,  Ernest.  La  vie  6ternel)e,  sept 
dlscours  ...  .  Geneve,  aho  Paris,  1801,  8«. 
pp.  viii..  252. 

See  Hc*m.  X«v.  for  OeU  latl.  p.  654. 

1253*.  Pleard,  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  futnre  pronvee 
par  Irs  cenvres  de  la  nature  et  lus  observations 
de  la  eclence  ...    .    Paria,  1801,  8*.  pp.  159. 
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denlebens.    [Prise  Essay.]    Wten,  1851,  12°.  I 
pp.  xii.,  96.  I 

1195.  Dods,  John  Bore©.  Immortality  Triiim- 

fhant.  The  Existence  of  a  God  and  Human 
mmortality  philosophically  considered,  and 
tho  Truth  of  Divine  Kevelation  substantiated. 
New  York,  1852,  12».  pp.  216. 

1196.  Immortality.  {Church  qfEng.QuaT. 
Sev.  for  July,  1892.) 

1197.  Jones*  Charles  "William.  A  Poetical 
Kftttftv  <>n  the  Immortality  of  tho  Soul  ... 
[with]  other  Poems.    London,  1852,  IV.  pp. 

1198.  Meyer,  Joseph.  Das  grosse  Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon flir  die  gebildctcti  Stande.  Art. 
UtutrrblicJdviL  (*  Abth.  XIII.  210-223; 
Hildburghausen,  1862,  K)    B. 

1199.  Nyblesns,  Axel.  De  Imiuortalltnte 
Anlnii  Aphori«ml.  Praes.  Axel  Nyblnuts  ...; 
retp.  A.  O.  0.  Berglund  [et]  U.  A.  It.  J.  Marcks 
von  Wdrtcmbcrg.    Upsallaj,  1852,  S«.  pp.  10. 

1200.  Hitter,  Hefnr.  Unsterblichkeit.  Leip- 
zig, 1852,  8°.  pp.  70. 

1201.  Unsterblichkeit  (Die)  des  Geistes 
uud  das  Wledersehun. —  Einc  Predigt  gelmltcu 
am  22.  August  in  der  -Kin  he  ku  PforUt  bei 
Kosen.  . . .    Berlin,  1852,  »>.  p]i.  40.    F. 

1202.  IVelehord,  C.  Das  J  en  wits,  cine  phi- 
losopliisch-practitiche  Betrachtung  1.1km-  da* 
Lebeu  nach  dem  Tode.  ...  Alslcld,  1852,  h: 
pp.  vit.,  88. 

1203.  Drossbncn,  Max.  Die  hidlvtduelle 
Un*tei  blichkclt  vom  monad  tut  inch  metaphy- 
aiNrheu  Standpuncte  aus  bctrachtct.  (.  lmiltz, 
1S53,  R*.  pp.  68. 

1204.  Plchte,. Toh.  Gottlieb.  Idoen  Uber  Gott 
und  1'iitftttrblichlu'Jt,  nl-t  Nachtrag  zu  sciiicn 
" Sammtlichcn Worken."  {/.riltchriftf.  1'iiit. 
u, phitt*.  Kritik,  1858,  XXI II.  2J4-22-.)     //. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  Bricfe  iiber  Unnterblichkeit 
mid  die  i  fundir  unsi-rer  Fortunucr.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, 1853,  Kpn.  viii.,  223. 

1206.  liudwlg,  Ileiur.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
oder:  Kin  Blick  a«f  die  Vrrhlmlung  des  Meri- 
Kchen  mit  der  Erde  uud  mit  der  Gottbeit. 
...  [Poems.]  Hannover,  1852,  16*.  pp.  Hi., 
152. 

1207.  Keratry,  Augmto  Uiluriou  de.  De 
l'&me  huuiaiue  et  de  la  vie  future  i. strait 
de  la  Rrrut  eunltmporain*.  Livraisou  du  15 
decembrc.    Paris,  1852,  8*.  (2  sh.) 

1208.  Schuls,  Am.  Theod.  Die  Vn*terhlich- 
kelt  d«*s  Mcuschen  im  Licbty  des  DonkeiiK  und 
des  roligioNfii  BcwtMstscyit*.  Mit  R;  ck.s'cht 
auf  den  hentigen  Stand  der  Nntnrforschung 
und  auf  aatirhristilche  Sti-ehuugeu  des  Zeit- 
alters.  2*  game  umgearlieitete  ...  Atifl. 
Stralsund,  (fU58f )  1858,  S».  pp.  vi.,  37. 

1209.  Smiderhotr,  Mart.  Aug.  Die  irofTnung 
der  I'iMterblichkcit  vom  Standpuncte  der 
Natur  botrachtet  ...  .  Nordhauseu,  1853, 
8*.  pp.  23. 

1210.  Tfttel,  Job.  Friedr.  Im.  Die  lTntteri> 
lichkeit  n nd  WliKk»rcriuiieinug»kraft  der 
Secle,  «rwie?«en  ana  Frl.rift,  Venuuift  und 
Erfahrung,  und  besUltigt  durcb  l-Irfnhrungs- 
belege  ana  den  Schriftcn  der  gricchinchen  und 
rttniischenCluHhiker  uud  derChrhtteu  ans  den 
folgcnden  Jahrlmndertcn  ...  .  ^lk-sonderer 
Abdruck  ans  der  Wochenm-iirift  f.<r  die  Er- 
neuomng  der  K  ire  lie  von  1862  und  1853.)  Tu- 
bingen, 1K52,  8«.  pp.  1SU. 

1211. JThoyer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Astronomy 
—  Immortality,  (rnirertalist  Guar,  for  Jan. 
1852;  X.l-17.)    ft 

1212.  Vincent,  Geo.  Giles.  Ait  Tnquiry  into 
the  Evidence  to  be  fraud  iu  Human  Nature 
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of  a  Future  State,    London,  IMS,  *».  pp.  V  A 
G. 


1218.  [Emerson,  George H.J.  Person*]  Ideo- 
tity  with  reference  to  the  Future  Life.  ( I  •»:- 
rersalut  Quar.  ftir  Oct.  1854;  XI.  407-418.,  H. 

1214.  Simpson,  A.  Prize  Essay  on  tbe  Tsa- 
matetiality  of  the  Mind  and  the  Immortal,  ry 
of  the  Soul.  Northampton  <Kn*;.j,  ISM,  *• 
pp.23. 

1215.  Wagner,  A.  E.  Tier  Voctrige  rhrr 
die  Uu-teiblichkeitsfrage.  Stettin,  BB4,  »-•. 
pp.  57. 

1216.  Borellns,  Joh.  Jak.  MenniekaM  Na- 
turhf  i  dees  sorliallande  till  dot  andUgsirfrtr. 
PopularMo*ufl*kt  Ftirsttk.  Stockholm,  1^, 
8*.  pp.  52. 

1217.  Drosabmch,  Max.  Dos  Wesen  frr 
Naturdinge  und  die  Naturgesvtzc  tier  in-  "- 
viduellen  Unsterblichkeit.  OlmUta,  1855,  »~. 
pp.  32. 

1218.  P.,S.v.  PhOnix  oder  Rapport  der  Seelen 
zwisrhen  dem  Diesseit  und  dem  Jensrit.  L»- 
leuchtet  durch  S.  v.  F.  Berlin,  1855,  8s-  pr- 
ill., 75. 

1219.  Mil  Her,  Julius.  UnsterblichkeitsglaalT 
nnd  AuferKtehnngKhoffnung.  Ein  Verting 
...    .    Halle,  1855,  It*,  pp.  35.    D. 

122).  Rlehter,  Friedr.  Vortrmge  Uber  die 
penfttnliclio  r<irtdauer,  sur  Vermitlelaag 
zwischen  naturwiweuKcbaftlichcr  und  tl^>- 
logischor  Welt-Anschauuiig.  2»t  mit  vie>a 
pitpulnircn  hvliule.uugeu  und  <^o«Uen-AR^i- 
iHfti  vermcln to  Autl.  Hamburg,  (...)  1^5, 
12°.  pp.  xii ,  34#.    /: 

1221.  Slawlscne  Miilosophie,cDUialteuddie 
Grund/Ugf  aller  Natur-  uud  MoralwU*.-n- 
schitften  uolist  eiuem  Anhaug  i  Iht  die  >\  il- 
len-freiiieit  und  die  L'nsterblicLkeit  der  Ferl<». 
Pnig,  1^55,  8".  pp.  xii.,  504. 

1222.  G6»cnel,Caii  Friedr.  Der  Mensrh  iweb 
Leib,  tvvlv  und  Geift  dicweit*  utid  Jeiweiffc. 
...    iAii./.ig,  iNo6,  b:  pp.  \i\~,  lib  r-    V. 

1223.  Polok,  M.  S.  Die  Unsterblichkeit^ 
ftage,  \  emiitteUteiner  nciteu  phi  losophL«chen 
GniiHllchre,  «um1  imch  vurhergegangener  "Wi- 
derU'gungdcrGrtiude  aller  materia  list  techea 
Fchulen  beantwivtet  ...  .  Mit  eiueui  V«r- 
wort  vou  Dr.  Leutbecher.  Amsterdam,  1854, 
8o.  pp.  x.,  252. 

1224.  RelnbeelE,  Emit.  Wirsiml  unsterblich ! 
UnuiustbMiilichv  Uvweiiw.'  t:.x  die  Fortdauerde* 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode  und  fur  ein  \Vi«der- 
seben  der  vontu«gegnngvnen  Liel»eti  im  Jea- 
seits.  ...  2-  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1185ft,)  1661,  y. 
pp.  iv.,  148. 

1225.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  Leberecbt.  Das  auf 
nnt;.i  lit  liom,  n  if  lit  mystischem  Wegc  erschlus- 
sono  J eu»eits  , . .  .  Teplits,  1851,  8*.  pp.  iv. 
172. 

122G.  Simon,  or  Stmon-Snisse,  Jnlex 
La  ii'lipon  naturelle.  3*  ed.  Paris,  (1st  ed-, 
18541,)  1  57, 1  •.  pp.  xxxi.,  4ia    H. 

Part  III.  of  Om  work,  pp.  tt&-9t2.  treata  of  uraer 
tnliy.  An  £n§U»h  iraasteUeo.  Loodoa.  IfftT.  au.  9*. 
J). 

1227.  Storrs9  George.  Han's  Destiny.  Im- 
mortality: tho  Argnmenta  from  Nature  arrd 
Scripture,  by  Est.  T.  H.  Post,  D.D..  of  it 
Louix,  Mo., reviewed  ...  .  New- York,  185ft, 
12».  pp.  155.     V. 

Bee  No.  1161. 

1228.  Brlefe  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Secle,  mit  eincm  Anbange  mtrkwQrdigrr 
Traiime,  Abnungen  und  Erscheinuiigeu  so* 
dem  Nachtgebiete  der  Natur.  Erlsogeu,  1857, 
8*.  pp.  v.,  249.    P. 

1229.  Biihel,  Engl  von.  Ana  den  Alpen. 
l>ber(Jott,Ueistnnd  Unstorblfebkeit.  NCrn- 
berg,1857,16».pp.iL,14B. 
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122^.  Esqnirofl,  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  vie 
future  au  point  de  yue  socialiste.  Paris,  1867,8*. 

1*239.  Fortlage,  Karl  Ueber  die  Unsterb- 
liclikeitaidee  als  Verbindungsglied  zwischen 
Speculation  and  N&tarwissenschaft.  (Fichte's 
ZriUehrift  f,  Pkilos.,  1857,  XXXI.  208-221.) 

1230*.  Korean,  L.    La  destinee  de  l'homme. 

ou  dn  malt  de  l'epreuve,  et  de  la  stability 

future.    Pari*,  1857, 18*.  pp.  375. 
1:231.  Orr,  John.    Theism:  a  Treatise  on  God, 

Providence,  and  Immortality.    London,  1857, 

«■».  pp.  ▼.,  406.    B. 
123*2.  Brandts,  Friedr.    Wlr  werden  leben! 

Gesprsch  tiber  Unsterblichkeit.  ...    Gottin- 

gen,  1858,  #>.  pp.  Tl.,  238. 

1233.  Drosabaeb,  Max.  Die  Harmonie  der 
JSrgebnisse  der  Naturforschung  mit  den  For- 
dernngen  dee  menschlichen  Gemuthes  oder 
die  personliche  Unsterblichkeit  als  Folge  der 
atomistischen  Verfassung  der  Xatur.  Leip- 
zig, 1858,  *.  pp.  xxvi.,379.    H. 

1234.  La-rater,  Joh.  Kasp.  . . .  Briefe  an  die 
Kaisertn  Maria  Feodorowna,  Gemahlin  Kaiser 
Pauls  1.  von  Rnssland,  Uber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Nach  der  Original- 
bandschrift  herausgegeben  von  dor  kais. 
Offentl.  Bibliothek  zu  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4*.  pp.  70.    F. 

1235.  Mereler,  Lewis  P.  Considerations  re- 
specting a  Future  State  ...  .  London,  1858, 
12».  pp.  222. 

1236.  TJnnmatOMllcbe  Beweise  fllr  dio 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erhabensten  Gedanken  tuul 
Aaaspruchen  der  hervorragendsten  Menschcii 
aller  Zeiten  und  Nationen.  Naumbnrg,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  111. 

1237.  Stemellnlt, .    De  cenvrigheid  ont- 

huld  of  het  leven  na  den  dood.  Beschou win- 
gen  over  de  onsterfelijkheld.  Amsterdam, 
SUmdink,  1858,  8*.  JU  3.50. 

1238. Geest-openbaringen  aan  het  sterfbeil 

van  een  materialist.  Bevattende  ecno  duide- 
HJke  verklaring  der  rieltoestanden  van  het 
mensch  voor,  Rediirende  en  na  hot  oogenblik 
van  den  doodstrijd ;  benevens  de  vcrschillendo 
invloeden  der  geesteu  van  afgentorvenen  op 
de  handelingen  der  menschen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1859,  §••  pp.  ▼in.,  x.,  IOC. 

1239.  Damiron,  (Jean)  Philibort.  .Souvenirs 
de  vingt  ans  d'enseignement  a  la  faculte  dea 
lettrcs  de  Paris  on  Discour*  sur  di verses  ran- 
t  lores  de  morale  et  de  theodlcee  ...  .  Paris, 
1850.  8*.  pp.  lxxvlii.,  426.    H. 

The  flnt  and  second  Diaamra,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  Do 
r«pre«vecoiame argument  de riniaiortaJu<Sde lime,  * 
and  "  8'U  j  a  immortalite  de  l'ame,  quelle  doit  tore 
MUt  immortalite  7" 

1210.  Fry,  Henrietta  J.  Echoes  of  Eternity ; 
consulting  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
of  the  most  distinguished  Divine*  and  others, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  1859,  p.  8».f  p.  200. 

1241.  Gallln, ,  architect.    Consolation  dn 

Penre  htimaiu  et  preuves  de  riuiinortalite  de 
ime.    Lyon,  1859,  *».  pp.  40. 

1242.  Gedachten  over  het  cimleliik  lot  van 
den  menscb  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859, 1°.  pp. 
Iv.,35. 

1243.  Mortlock,  James  J.  Man,  bis  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Immortality:  or,  Part,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.     London,  1859, 12*.  pp.  210. 

1244.  [Zaalberg,  J.  C.].  Het  leven  na  den 
doorl,  philosophiscli-metaphisiHChe  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  guest  n*  xijno 
aficheidlng  van  het  Uxch»mu,  door  d««n  »chr«.j- 
ver  van  "  De  onsterfelijkucid  van  den  luensch 


natunrkundlr  wtysgeerlg  bewesen,"  "Het 
magnetismus"  euz.  's  Gravenhage,  1859,  8*. 
pp.80. 

Gomp.  No.  4897. 

1245.  Rosa,  John  Lockhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  S«.  pp.  330. 

1246.  Ange,  Lasare.  Philosophic  de  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  des  problemes  de  1'exls- 
tence  de  Dieu  et  de  I'iiumortaltte.  de  Thommo 
...    .    Menux,  I860,  #>.  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  Birtb-Day  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colour*,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Stanesby.  London,  1860,  sq.  16°. 
12*.  6d. 

1248.  Cbnard,  J.  Ode  sacree  sur  l'Jnmiorta- 
lite  de  Tame.    Lyon,  1800,  8°.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [Pre neb,  William  R.].  What  shall  we 
be?  (Univtrsalist  Quar.  for  April,  1800,  and 
Jan.  1801;  XVII.  167-176,  and  XVIII.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  J£o*rodl,  Ludw.  Die  Fortdauerder  Seele. 
(VierUtfahrschriftf.  d.  Scclenldire,  1800,  Nos. 
2,3.) 

1251.  Larroqne,  Phtriee.  Renovation  re- 
Hgieusc  ...    .    l^ris,  1S00,  8».  pp.  374. 

In  Chapa.  ITT.  and  V..  pp.  95-127. 141-181.  the  author 
maintains  the  simplicity,  freedom,  nod  immortality 
of  the  sonl,  and  opposes  the  doc ir loo  of  eternal 
punishment. 

1252.  NourrUson,  J.  F.  Ilntoirc  et  philo- 
sophic Etudes...   .   Paris,  1800, 18*.  pp.  xv., 

370. 

See  the  essays  "  De  I'ime, '  pp.  300-324,  and  "  De 

la  vie  future,'  pp.  SJl)-.'^). 

1252*.  Revlllc,   Albert.    La  dogmatiaiie  de 

StrntiM  au  chapltre  do  In  vi  •  future.  (Nouvtllf. 

for.  de  Thiol.,  Strasbourg,  1800,  8«,  V.  23-64.) 

H. 

S«e  No.  1139.  An  RngU.h  trmti Gallon  to  J.  R. 
IWard'n  Proartta  of  Religious  Thought  In  the  Ptot. 
Church  of  France,  U  ul.  J8G1,  »>,  pp.  U4-137.    H. 

1252k.  Treat,  Joseph.    Goil,  Religion,  and  Im- 
mortality :  an  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,   ...  January  29, 
1EC3.  . . .    Cincinnati,  0.,  ISCO,  6».  pp.  G3.    H. 
Denies  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  all  moral  distinctions. 

1253.  Welby,  Horace.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  aud  Futurity:  illustrated  from  the 
Dest  und  Latest  Authorities.  London,  1861, 
[1860  j,  UK  pp.  xvi.,276. 

125C».  Dnmesnll,  Alfred.  L'immortalite. 
Paris,  1801, 18*.  pp.  xii.,  396. 

1253b.  Grattan,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
the  Human  Mind ;  it*  Present  State  and  Future 
Destination.    London,  1861,  8».  pp.  336, 

1253°.  Mann,  Horace.  Twelve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Antloch  College.  Boston,  1801, 12*. 
pp.314.    H. 

Sermon  XI.  (pp.  245-270)  is  on  Immortality. 

1253d.  S«bott,  Sigm.  Sterben  mid  Unsterb- 
lichkeit. tin*  Studie.  Stuttgart,  1801,  8». 
pp.  115. 

1253*.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  (Bet- 
ton  her.  for  .Sept.  1S01 ;  I.  445-400.)    II. 

1259.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    (Danville 
Quar.  y.Vr.  fur  March,  lS6f :  1. 115-133.)    //. 
Examine*  the  argument*  of  Plato,  and  Uenlcs  that 
the  doctrine  oan  be  proved  by  reason. 

126Tb.  Navllle,  Ernest.  La  vie  eternellc,  sept 
discours  ...  .  Geneve,  aho  Paris,  1861,  8». 
I»l».  vili.,  262. 

See  Wettm.  B*v.  for  Oct.  lstl.  p.  664. 

1253*.  Pleard,  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  future  pronvee 
par  le.>»  cenvres  de  la  nature  et  lea  observations 
de  la  science  ...    .    Paris,  1801,  8*.  pp.  159. 
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SECT.  II.  — DOCTRINE   OF  THE  SOUL  AND   THE   FUTURE  LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN 

NoU.  —  Most  of  the  works  under  thli  Motion  art  hUtorical;  but  original  treatises  by  Oriental.  aneieai 
Qrook  and  Roman*  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  authors  aro  alao  plaood  hero. 

A.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


1254.  Sharast&nl,  or  gheristanl,  1074- 
1153.  Abu-'l-Fath'  Muhammad  asch-tchah- 
rastani's  Religionspartboleii  und  Philosophen- 
Sch ulen.  Zum  ersten  Male  vollstandig  aus  dem 
arabischcn  ttbersctzt  und  mit  erklarcndeu  An- 
nierknngeu  verseheu  von  Dr.  Theodor  ltaar- 
br  Lick  or.    2Thcile.    Halle,  1860-61,  8". 

Vs  Tbeil.  Die  muh'ammadanlacben,  judischen, 
ohrlstlichen   und  dualistlsonen   Bcligiouspanhcien. 

II"  Tbeil.'  Die  Sabder,  die  Phllosopbcn,  die  alien 
Araber  und  die  Inder.  pp.  *..  464. 

An  edition  of  this  celebrated  work  In  the  original 
Arabic  v»  pub!,  by  the  "  Oriental  Text  Society"  in 
two  Part*,  London,  1842-46, 8».    A. 

1285.  Montaigne,  Michel  de.  Esaais.  First 
od.  (of  the  first  two  Books;,  Bourdeaux,  1580, 
8». 

The  last  part  of  Livre  IT.  Ch.  xlt.  (Tome  lit.  pp. 

JB2--.WS  of  Duval's  ed.,  Paris,  1830.  6*.  If.)  ttatains 

carious  matter  concerning  ancient  opinion*  ou  the 

aoul. 

1255*.  Galantes,  Llrius.  1037.  Bee  No.  1572. 

1256.  Neseel,  Mart.  Moditationes  Novissi- 
moruin  ex  Mente  Yeteruin  Geutiliuiu  Sapien- 
tium.    Brcmae,  1640, 12°. 

1257.  Dabletan  (The),  or  School  of  Manners 
[rather,  Sects],  translated  from  the  Original 
Persian,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
David  Shea  . . .  and  Anthony  Troyor  . . . ; 
edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  the 
latter.  3  vol.  Paris,  Oriental  Transition 
Fund,  1M3,  8«.    u.t  h. 

Ascribed  by  some  to  Moboan  Fan  I,  who  flourished 
a.o.  1600,  which  is  at  any  rate  not  fur  from  the  date 
or  the  work.  Vol.  I.  treats  of  the  Pants;  Vol.  II.,  of 
the  Hindus,  Tibetans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans; Vol.  III.,  or  the  Sadiklahs,  Bochenlans, 
Ilahlahs,  "  Philosophers."  sod  Sufi*.  See  reviews  by 
C.  Laaten,  in  his  Zeittckrift  /.  d.  Kvnde  d.  MorgmL, 
1814,  V.  47*-487  (£f.>,  and  by  V.  Spiegel,  Jakrb.  /. 
trfss.  KriU  for  Aug.  1844,  coll.  Xll-M»7.    B. 

1257*.  Claaen,  or  Classen,  Daniel.    Tbeo- 
logla  Qcntllis  ...    .    Magdvburgt.  1653,  4*. 
Also  Frnncof.  1684, 4s,  and  In  Oronovil  The*.  Qraec 
Antiq.  VII.  1-132.    (B.)    The  larger  part  of  the  work 
treats  or  opinions  eonoernlag  the  future  lire. 

1258.  Blount.  Charles.  Anima  Mundl:  or. 
An  Historical  Narration  of  the  Opfuions  of 
the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this 
Life:  according  to  Unenlightened  Nature.  ... 
London,  1679, 12».  pp.  133.     F. 

Also  in  hU  MUc4Ua»eoH9  Works,  1186.  ISP.    B. 

1259.  Planner,  Tobias.  . . .  Systema  Theolo- 
gian Gentilis  purioris,  qua  quam  prope  ad 
veram  Rellgioneni  Gentiles  accessernnt,  per 
cuncta  fero  ejus  capita,  ex  ipsis  pnecipne 
llloruiu  Scriptis  ostenditnr.  BasHete,  1679, 
4».  pp.  536  +.    D. 

Cap.  XVII.,  De  Mortej  XVTII.,  De  Floe  Ifundi; 
XIX.,  De  Returrectlone ;  XX..  De  Extremo  Jodicio ; 
XXI.,  De  Coclo  et  Infer  no;  XXII.,  sen  Appendix  do 
Salute  Gentlllani. 

1260.  Lofflcr,  Friodr.  Sim.  De  Us,  qui  inter 
Cente*  in  Vitam redilsse  perhibentur.  LijMiae, 
1694,  4«.  (5  sh.) 

An  abstract  or  this  curious  dissertation  la  given  by 
Paulus  ou  John  xi.  89 ;  Qmm,  IV.  I.  C68-674.    B. 
12C1.  Selileussner,   Fricdr.  Wilh.     Diaser- 
tatio  tie  Uuaestiuiie  an  et  qnateuus  Noviasima 
IxmpoKoaixav  (Jentilibns  fueriiit  cognita,    Lip- 
wi'tv,  170'?,  4o. 
12tii  Toland,  :«>bn.    Letters  to  Serena;  con- 
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taining  ...  IT.  The  History  of  the  8ou]'s  Im- 
mortality among  the  Heathens.  . . .  London, 
1704,  «••  pp.  239+.    H. 

1263.  Morln,  Henri.  De  rusage  de  la  priere 
pour  les  raorts  parmi  lea  payens.  1711.  (His- 
tnirt  de  VAead,  Roy.  de*  Inter ^  etc  HI.  84-S9J 
H. 

1264.  Bocris,  Joh.  nelnr.,  the  elder.  Coelra 
Gentiliuui,  sire  Dissertatio  hletorico-phiioso* 
phica  de  coelesti  Beatitudine,  quam  siM  Gen- 
tiles finxerunt.    Swinfurti,  1716,  4*. 

1265.  (XeSveaque  de  Burlgjtnw,  Jean]. 
llistoire  de  la  philosophic  payenne,  ou  Fentl- 
mens  des  philosopher  et  dee  peuples  payers* 
les  plus  celebres  sur  Dicu,  sur  rame  et  sur  W 
devoirs  de  Thomme.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  1724, 
12».    H. 

"Urre  fort  interenaot."  —  JfoeJar.  Chap.  XI. 
treats  of  rotrtbntlon  In  the  nature  life;  Ch.  XIU.- 
XV.,  Tome  I.  pp.  S8S-4S0,  of  the  sptritonUU.  kunr 
Ullty,  and  origin  or  the  soul.  A  new  ed.,  Latpnned, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1745  and  1754.  I  toL  19. 
under  the  author's  name,  with  the  title  "Thtelasm 


1266.  Tdrner,  Fabian,  De  Sensn  Immorta- 
litatis  inter  Oentes.  [Besp.  Job.  ScbedvinJ 
Upsal.  17J4,8-.  (2|  ah.) 

1267.  Zobel,  Nic.  Ernst.  Cacoxelia  Gentium 
in  tradeudis  Doctrinis  de  Generis  humani 
Mentisque  humanae  OrigJne  et  Resurrection* 
Mortuorum.    LipsUe,  17*7,  8«.  pp.  113, 

1268.  FeSnel,  Jean  Baptist*  Paschal.  Premier 
Memoirs  sur  ce  que  lea  anciens  payens  out 
pense  de  la  resurrection.  1744.  {Mimoirrs 
de  FAcad,  de*  /a»cr,  etc  1753,  4*,  XIX.  311- 
326.)    H. 

A  German  tranalation,  In  U.  Hisnmnon'e  AsHite 
d.  PftOos.,  II.  861,  ft 

1260.  Franz,  Adam  Wilh.  Kritiache  Ge- 
schichte  der  Lehre  von  der  TJnsterblichkeit 
der  8eelen  in  Absicht  der  Zeiten  vor  Clirrdi 
Geburt,  als  eine  Einleitung  su  der  t'.bersetxten 
Schrift  Sherlocks  von  der  Unstcrblithkrlt  der 
Seclon.  Li i beck;  1747,  &».  pp.  S28. 
SeoVerrich.  8*U*ft,  p.  62. 

1270.  Ijessinc,  Gotthold  Epbraini.  Wic  ibe 
Alten  den  Tod  gcblldet :  eine  Untersnchunar. 
Berlin,  1769,  4».  pp.  (»X  «*.    A. 

Also  In  hU  AlmsmtUciU  Sckri/te*.  Laehmana's  ed., 

VUL«o-as».   jr. 

1271.  Faber,  Joh.  Melchlor.  Oratio  de  Ani- 
morum  Inunortalitate  Ethnlcis  propria.  C\- 
lmrgi,m«,«».pp.l2. 

1272.  Harles,  Gott]ie%  (Lot.  Tbeophilm) 
Christoph.  De  Opintone  Yetemm  de  Anum- 
hujusque  post  Mortem  Fatia. — De  Aniihis 
Piorum  ad  Coelestem  Musicant  redeanrfl>ss. 
(In  his  Opuecula,  etc  Halae,  1771,  S*.  pp.  13»- 
17a)    F. 

1273.  Blelners,  Christoph.  Berracfatnagen 
fiber  den  Tod  und  Trostgrunde  d«r  Alten 
wider  die  Schrecken  desselbeo.  (In  his  Vrr- 
mischU  Schriften^ U.  166-264, Lcipa.  1776, §*) 
F. 

1274.  Tolsjt,  C.  T.  Untie  Populi,  a  Judaic! 
Religione  alieni,  Scientiam  Kerum  Divinmtini, 
imprimis  Opinionem  de  lmmortalitate  Animi 
orripuerint  ?    Lips  iae,  1776,  b>.  3  gr. 
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1275.  Delandlne,  Antolne  Francois.  L'enfer 
des  peuples  anciens,  ou  Histoire  des  dieux 
Infernaax  ...  .  2  pt.  Paris,  1784,  12*.  pp. 
xii.,  567.     F 

1275*.  Pastoret,  Claude  Em.  Jos.  Pierre,  Mar- 
quis de.  Zoroastre,  Confucius  et  Mahomet 
coiup-ires  com  mo  sectaires,  legislateurs  et 
moralhitej ;  avoc  le  tableau  de  lours  dogmas, 
de  leurs  lois  A  do  leur  morale.  ...  2*  ed.  . . . 
Paris,  (1786.)  1788,  8°.  pp.  477  +.    B. 

1276.  Itohdina,  Carl  Priodr.  Dellneatur  Imago 
Doctrinae  de  Conditioue  Anlrai  post  Mortem 
eo,  quo  Christ tw  et  Apostoli  vixemnt,  Saeculo. 
Diaiertatio  I.,  II.  Dresdae,  1700,  4-».  pp.  23,20. 

1277.  Llndemann,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Geschichte 
der  Meinmigcn  Iltercr  unci  ueuerer  VOlker 
iin  SUnde  dcr  Rohheit  und  Cultur  von  Gott, 
Religion  und  Prlestcrthum  ...  .  7  Tbeile. 
Stondul,  17*4-05,  8«.    B. 

"Of  mod  irate  raloe."— Jfretse*. 

1278.  St  audi  In,  Carl  Fricdr.  Beltrige  zar 
Philosophic  un  1  Geschichte  der  Religion  and 
Sittenlehre  Uberhaupt  und  der  verschiedenen 
QIunben<«;irten  and  Kirchcn  tnsbosondere.  .. 
5Bde.    LUbeck,  1707-00,  8«.    H. 

"X  valuable  collection  of  material*."— Arwtac*. 

1278*.  Simon,  Ernst  (Heinr.)  Aeltere  nnd 
nenere  Oervhlchte  dea  Glanbene  an  das  Hor- 
eturagen  eiuer  Geisterwelt  iu  die  unsrige. 
ISO*.    See  No.  4667. 

127 i).  Melncra,  Chrfstopta.  Allgemelne  krl- 
ti*cbu  Geschichte  der  Religionen  ...  .  2 
Bde.    Hannover,  1800-07, 8*.    H. 

1280.  Schlegel,  Job.  Karl  FQrchtegott.  Ueber 
den  Geist  dor  Keligiositat  a  Her  Zeiten  und 
Ydlker.  2  Thoilo.  Hannover,  181V,  8».  pp. 
819,  307. 

••  Valuable.'  —BrtUck. 

1281.  Wle  saner,  Amadous.  LehreundGlaabo 
der  vorchristlichen  Welt  an  Beelenfortdaaer 
and  Unsterblichkeit ;  mit  besonderer  RUck- 
sicht  auf  das  alto  Testament.  Historlsch- 
kritisch-exegettsch  dargestellt  and  dJeGr  Undo 
der  neaern  Philosophic  angefugt  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, IH'M,  «•.  pp.  xvl.,  24*.    D. 

Am*  P  unman  n,  Handb.  d.  n.  Osaf.  111.,  1. 083,  CM. 

12S2   Baar,  Ferd.  Christian.    Symbolik  nnd 

Mythdvgie  oder  die  Naturreligion  des  Alter- 

thnim.    2Thcilein3  Abth.    Stuttgart,  1824- 

SS,  *».  6,  th. 

1283.  Constant  de  Rebecqne*  (Henri) 
Beuj.  De  la  religion,  considered  dans  aa  source, 
aes  formes  et  sen  developpenients.  ...  6  torn. 
Paris,  alto  Bruxelles,  18*24-31,  8*.    H. 

1284.  Alley,  Jerome.  Vindiciie  Christianas: 
a  Coniparative  Estimate  of  the  Genins  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  tho  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions. 
...    London,  18*0,  8».  pp.  682  +.    H. 

On  the  future  stats,  see  Co.  X.,  pp.  419-481. 
1235.  Malach,  C.  Ueber  den  Zostand  der 
Seele  nach  dera  Tode  bis  zur  Auferwecknng 
ihres  Kdrpers.  Nach  den  Ansichtcn  der  ver- 
schiedencn  Vttlkor  und  Sekten  bis  zar  Aufkla- 
rnng  der  Bibel.  Hoilbronn,  1828,  &>.— 3» 
Aurf.,  ibid.  1845,  8*.  pp.  28. 

12S0.  Fltfgel,  Gnstav.  Art.  HUle  in  Ersch 
and  G  ruber's  Altgem.  Encyclopaedic,  II.  Sect., 
X  54-61,  Halle,  1833,  4«.    H. 

Sm  alio  the  art.  Himmtl  in  tiic  aaoM  work. 

1237.  Stntar,  Peter  Feddcrsen.  Allgemelne 
Geschlchto  der  Religionsformen  der  hcid- 
alscheit  Vdikor.    2  Theile.    Berlin,  1816-10, 

9*       If 

'  W  Thell.    Die  Religiocs-Systeine  der  hddnJsc&ea 
YettT  des  Orient: 
n-rTbeiL  DtoRcUrfoas-SrstemeawHrilnen 

1288.  Weiaae,  Christian  Herm.  Znr  Ge- 
schichte des  Unsterblichkeitsglnubcus  anter 


den  VOlkern  des  Alterthnms.  (Fichte's  Zext- 
sc/ir./.  Philos.,  1838,  II.  109-137.)    H. 

1288*.  Noras,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Horn.  Ueber  den  Sonnencultus  der 
alton  Vblker  and  st-ino  geistige  Bedeutnng; 
als  Bcltrag  zur  Lehro  der  Unsterblichkeit. 
Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1840,  8«.  pp.  86. 

1280.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Religion.  . . .  4th  Ed.  Bos- 
ton, (1st  ed.,  1842,  8»,  H.)  1856,  12».  pp.  xL, 

See  pp.  114-127. 
1290.  Schwenck,  Konr.  Mythologio  der 
Griecheu,  Romcr,  Aegypter,  Semiten,  Perser, 
Germancn  und  Slaven.  ...  2°  Ausg.  [of  the 
title].  7  Bde.  and  General-Register.  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  (1843-5d,)  1855,  $>. 

Tbe  rols.  are  also  publ.  separately. 

1201.  Bnchon,  Jean  Alex.  Histolre  univor- 
selle  des  .  eligions —  Religions  do  1'Iudo  par  E. 
PeUetanot[L.F.]A.Maurv.  [Vol.1.]  |  Ilia- 
toire  universelle  des  religions  ...  par  uue 
aoci£te  d'hommes  de  lettri'*  ct  de  savants, 
sous  la  direction  do  J.  A.  Bucbon.  ...  II 
Religions  do  la  Chine,  du  Thibet  et  du  Japon, 

Par  M.  Charles  Cassou.  g  III  Religions  (\<> 
Oceanle  et  de  1'  Amerique,  par  Saint-Germain 
Le  Due.  U  IV  Religions  du  Nord,  par  M. 
Spazier.  |  V  Religions  do  la  Perse,  de  la 
Chaldee  et  de  TKgvpte.  par  M.  Charlc.t  Cassou. 
6  vol.  Paris,  1853  [1844],  1845,  largo  C».  F. 
1201»  Eoksrmann,  Carl.  Lehrbuch  der 
Bel igionsgeschi elite  und  Mythologie  der  vor- 
zttgllchsten  VUlker  des  Alterthums.  ...  4 
Bde.    Halle,  1845-48, 8«.    A. 

1202.  Heftxer,  Moritz  Wilh.  Die  Religion  der 
Griechen  und  RGmer,  der  alten  ^gypter, 
Indicr.  Perser  und  Semiten.  . . .  Der  zweiten 
Terniehrten  Auflage  neuo  Ansg.  Leipzig, 
(1845,  48,)  1854,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  584,  100.     H. 

1203.  Yerrlngton,  Alex.  Tho  Ancient  Ideu 
of  a  Future  State.  (Biblical  Jiepos.  und  Clats. 
Bev.  for  Oct.  1846;  3*1  Ser.,  II.  CS6-698.)    AB. 

1204.  Wuttlce,  Adolf.  Geschichte  des  Ilei- 
denthums  in  Bezichnng  anf  I!eligion,  Wissen, 
Kunst,  Sittllchkeit  und  Stnatshbun  ...  . 
I«-II«  Theil.    Breslau,  1852-53,  8-.  pp.  xii., 

.    856,  597  +.    H. 

Also  with  the  following  title*  :— 
Tbell  I.    M  Die  emt#n   Stufcn  der  Qeeehlchte  der 
Hcuscbbcit.      Kotwlckelunj»ae»chichtc    der   wllden 
Volker,  to  vie  der  Hunoen,  der  Moogolcn.  des  MlUel- 
alters,  dor  Me-ttkaner  und  der  Pcruaner." 

Tfaeil  II.  *•  Du  Getaealeben  der  Cbloesea,  Japaner 
and  Indicr." 

This  Is  a  valuable  work. 

1295.  Simon, ,  the  Abbt.    Le  culte  des 

morts  ch<*z  los  princlpanx  peuples  anciens  et 
modernes  ...    .    Limoges,  1851, 12*.  (24 J  sh.) 

1206.  Child,  Mn.  Lydia  Maria  (Prstncli). 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  through 
successive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  1855, 
large  12*.    H. 

1207.  Hardwieax,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters:  an  HiMtorical  Inquiry  into  somo  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  the  Religions  Systems  of  tbe 
Ancient  World.  With  special  Referenco  to 
prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections.  Part 
I.  [Introductory,  and  on  the  Religion  of  tbe 
Old  Testament^  U  Part  II.  Religions  of 
India.  I  Part  HI.  Religions  of  China,  Ame- 
rica and  Oceanlca.  |  Part  IV.  Religions  of 
Egypt  and  Medo-Pereia.  4  pt.  CambridKo 
[Eng.],  1855-50,  8«.  pp.  vii^  1*;  vi.,219;  (2;, 
208;  (2).  235.    D. 

1298.  Ecltateln,  Ferdinand,  Baron  von. 
Critique  des  sources  ou  nous  pouvons  pnipor 
nne  connaissance  des  idees  de  1'anttqnit*  sttr 
la  vie  future  Au  sujet  d'un  ouvrage  de  M. 
Ernest  Vinet  (Questions  relatives  anx  Para- 
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discs  profanes  <le  TOccident)  ...  (Extrait  de 
la  Revue  urcUCoiogique,  X11I°  auuee)  Paris, 
1856,  8».  pp.  24.    h\ 

1208*.  Feydeau,  Ernest.  Histoire  des  usages 
funebred  et  des  sepultures  des  peuplc*  aueieus. 
Li vniison i  1-22.     Pa i  is ,  1856-60,  4«. 

To  t>2  completed  In  25  livraiwms.  forming  2  toI.  of 
text,  and  one  rol.  of  plates  (about  80). 

1200.  L  iilten,  Heinr.  Die  Traditionen  des 
Mensrhengeschlechts  oder  die  VrotTenbarung 
Got t cs  miter  die  Ileiden.  Munster,  1866,  8*. 
pp.  xii.,484. 

8e«  Uipz.  tepert.,  1836.  LIV.  2&0-252. 

1300.  Dolltnger,  Joh.Joa.Ign.  Ileidentham 
ii nd  Judcntlium.  Vorhalle'  zur  Geschichte 
des  Christenthums.  Regensburg,  1857,  8°.  pp. 
xxiv.,  8S5.    H. 

1300*.  Bnnien,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Gott 
in  der  Geschichte  oder  dcr  Fortwhritt  des 
Glaubens  an  eiuer  sittliche  Weltordnung.  ... 
3Theile.    Leipzig,  1857-58, 8».    //. 

1901.  Livres  (Les)  sacres  de  ton  tea  lea  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  traduits  ou  revus  et  cor- 


riges  par  MM.  Pautfater  et  O.  Brunei.  Publics 
par  M.  I'abb6  Migne.  Tame  I",  comprenaut : 
Le  Chour King  ou  lc  livre  par  excellence;  leu 
Tsr-Chou,  ou  Tea  quutre  livres  morale*  de  Con- 
fucius et  de  ses  disciples;  lea  Loi*  de  Jfano«„ 
£ remier  legislatcur  de  l'lude;  le  Karon  u* 
Inhomet.  1  Tome  II*,  coiuprenant :  lev  livre* 
micros  des  Indiens,  les  livres  religieux  d«s 
bonddhistes,  les  livres  religicux  de*  Par«u<, 
les  livres  religieux  des  Clilnols  et  les  lirres 
rel igieux  dea  di  verses  peuplee.  2  torn.  Paris 
1858,  large  8«.  pp.  764.  820. 

Ttie  contents  of  Tome  I.  were  publ.  by  Q.  Pa  at  bier 

in  1«40  with  the  title, "  Us  litres  sacrea  da  1  Orient, ' 

etc.    A. 

1301ft.  Rawllnson,  George.  Tlte  Contrast* 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  j*y*- 
tems:  or  Nine  Sermons  preached  Inrfure  the 
University   of  Oxford  ...    .    Loudon,  1861* 


8°.  pp.  xiv.,  275.    H. 

Serm.  II.  pp.  21-60.  with  note*,  pp.  ?fl*-2»  treats 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  «<r  the  future  life  a*  com- 
pared with  the  chief  heathen  vie**.  The  autbnr 
uinltitalus  (pp.  212-19}  that  Aristotle  belie  ted  la  the 
launurialiij  of  the  seal. 


B.  — UNCIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


L  In  General. 

1302.  Schmld,  Joh.  Willi.  Immortalitatis 
Animorum  Doctrina  historic©  et  dogmatice 
spectata.  Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Jenae,  1770,  4*. 
pp.  74. 

Toe  history  of  the  doctriao  among  barbarous 
nations. 

1303.  Melnera,  Christoph.  Ueber  die  Mei- 
iiuugeii  ruber  und  unctiltivirtcr  VUlker.  fiber 
die  Nutur  der  menschlichen  Seelen,  und  liber 
Fortdauer  nach  dent  Tode.  (In  the  Gotlin- 
gixches  hint.  Mag.,  1787.  II.  742-769;  also  in 
FlUgge's  Gesch.d.  Glquben*  an  UruUrbl.,  II. 
211-232.)    F 

1304.  Knapp,  fleorg  Christian.  Super  Causis 
ft  Fontibus  Opinionis  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
morum ...  jtpud  Nationes  barbaras  atuno  a 
Cultu  Verl  Dei  ulieuas.  llalis  Saxonum,  1790, 
4°.  pp.  24. 

Also  In  his  Srripta  ear.  Ary.t  2d  cd.,  I.  77-114.    H. 

1305.  Sylvan,  Christoph.  De  Originc  Opinio- 
nis de  Immortalitate  Animi  npud  Gentes  in- 
culta*.  [ttttp.  Joh.  llenr.  Julius.]  Lnnda?, 
180*>,  4».  (2  sh.) 

1305*.  Prftchard,  James  Cowles.  Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  3d 
Ed.  5  vol.  London,  (1st  ed.  1813;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol.,  1826,)  1*17-47.  K°.    //. 

Contains  considerable  information  respeetlng  the 
religion*  of  bnrbarou*  untlopn,  jnrtJ'iilarljr  t a  Vela. 
I.  and  V.  See  al-o  1,1*  Satunti  History  of  Matt,  4th 
ed.,  2  vol.  Lond.  ^1*42,  43,  48,)  1845,  8°.    H. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania, 

1300.  Oldendorp,  Cliristian  Georg  Andreas. 
...  Geschichte  der  Mission  der  cvangcliscbcn 
BrUder  auf  den  caraibischeu  Inseln  S. Thomas, 
S.  Croix  und  S.  Jan.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1777,  8«.    If. 

On  tbe  religion  of  the  negroes,  see  I.  S1R-S41.    A 

large  part  of  tlih  acc«>rnt  l«  transited  hr  Prlchard. 

Kts.  into  the  Ph9*.  Hut.  of  Mankind,  1. 1W-211,  3d  ed. 

1807.  Ellis,  William.     Polynesian  Researches 

during  a  Residence  of  nearly  eight  Years  in 

the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.    A  new 

Ed.,  enlarged  and  improved.    4  vol.  London, 

(1st  ed.,  182i>f)  1859, 10». 

On  the  opinion*  of  the  Sandwich  Inlanders  concern- 
lag  death  and  a  future  state,  sec  Ch.  XV. 
130S.  Lfthn,   Ednard   Wilh.     Mittheilungen 
Uber  die  Religion  der  Polynesier  oder  der 
Tapulander.    (Illgen's  ZfiUchrift  f.  d.  hitt. 
TheoL,  1842,  XII.  iv.  155-172.)    H. 
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130P».  Crosa,  E.  B.  On  the  Karens.  (Journal 
Hf  the  Amer.  Orient  Society,  1854.  IV.  289- 
316.)    H. 

Pp.  308-314  contain  an  Interesting  aecoant  ef  the 
notions  of  tbe  Karen*  respecting  the  soul  and  the 
future  life. 

1309.  Snortland,  Edward.  Tradition*  and 
Superstitions  of  tbe  New  Zealandcr*:  with 
Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Customs. 
Loudon,  1854,  H>.  pp.  xti.,  300.     BA.y  H. 

For  the  uotions  of  the  New  Zealandcrs  ooaeernlnc 
the  rut  are  life,  see  Chapters  IV.  and  VII. 

1310.  Williams,  Thomas,  and  Calvert, 

James,  ryi  and  the  Fijiaos.  ...  Edited  ly 
George  Stringer  Rowe.  (London,  1858.J  New 
York,  1859,  S».  pp.  x..  551.    H. 

Ch.  VII.  of  Parti.,  pp.  ISO-Its  m\  ih«  ReiigMo  of 

the  Fijians,  eontainn  nioch  curious  matter  concern- 

ing  their  notions  of  tbe  future  lire. 

1310*.  Casallfl,   Eugene.    Les   Baasontos   on 

Viugt-trois  anncVs  de  sejour  et  d'ot^erTationsi 
an  sud  de  l'Afriqne  ...  .  Paris,  1859,8*.  pp. 
xvi.,371.    H. 

See  particularly  pp.  257-289.  —  An  faflssjs  traas- 
lation.  Loudon,  lt<6i. 

1811.  Turner,  George.    Nineteen   Years  in 
Polynesia:  Missionary  Life,  Travels,  and  Re- 
searches in   the  Islands  of  the   Pacific.  ... 
London,  1861  [I860 1,  8*.  pp.  xti.,  548.    BA. 
See  Chapter*  XXIII.  and  XXIV..  pp.  '.2T-JI3  oa 
"Death  and  Burial,"  -'A  Future  State—  Relifta," 
etc. 

3.  Aborigines  of  America. 

1312.  Lsfltau,  Piene  Francois.  M<t-nrs  des 
sauvages  a  me  ri  qua  ins  com  parees  atix  maenrs 
des  premiers  temps.  Ouvrnge  curfchl  de 
figures  ....  2  torn.  Paris,  1724,  4»  or  4 
torn.  12«.    H. 

1313.  Charlevoix,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier 
de.  Journal  d'un  voyage  fait  par  ordre  dn 
Rol  dans  l'Ainexiqtie  septentri«Hutle ;  adresee 
a  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lesdigiileres.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4».  (Forming  Tome  111.  of  his 
Hist,  de  la  jVour.  France.)  pp.  xix.,  xiv.,  543. 
a. 

On  the  tradltlens  and  the  rel  Won  of  the  **rafe* 
of  Canada,  see  I-ettre  XXIV.  (XXIII.  la  tbe  E*fU«a 
tran<M.  pp.  S4S-35».  —  An  MnjtUk  tra*aUUen, Ten- 
don, 1763.  So.      ' 

1314.  Crani,  David.  ...  Iliatorie  von  GrSn- 
I  land  ...  .  2»  Anfl.  2 Theile  (paged  con tinn- 
|     ously).    Barby,  (1765,)  1770,  S-.  pp.  11S2  +. 
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1315.  Critnx,  David.  Furtsetaiing...  .  Barby, 
1770,  h«.  i»p.  380 +.    //. 

On  the  religion  and  superstition  of  the  Greenland- 
ers.  kc  B.  III.  Absch.  V.  pp.  SW-277,  and  FortaeUnmg, 
pp.3il-3Jt. 

1316.  The    History   of  Greenland    ...    . 

Translated  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  1767,  8».  H. 

13  0».  Jarvls,  Samuel  Farmar.  A  Discourse 
en  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America.  Delivered  before  the  New-York 
Historical  Society,  December  20,  1819.  ... 
New- York.  1820,  8°.  pp.  111.    B. 

Also  in  the  CoUectioM  V  <*«  &  T.  Bit.  Ac,  for 
1821,  III.  Wl-a».    H. 

1317.  Sahagnn,  Bernardino  de,  d.  a.d.  1590. 
Historia  universal  de  las  cosas  de  Nuova  Es- 
paBa.  (In  Lord  Kiagsborough's  Antiquities 
of  Mexico,  Vol.  VII.,  and  VI.  345-493,  Lond. 
1830-31,  fol.)    BA. 

On  the  Mexican  notions  about  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  Me  Append,  to  Lib.  III.  <Vol.  VII. 
pp.  1 16-118).  Concerning  this  work,  the  tuoyt  Im- 
portant source  of  Information  on  the  religion  or  i  lie 
Axtcci.  see  Prescolt's  Couquft  of  Mexico,  I.  MJ-W. 
Ad  edition  was  publ.  at  Mexico  la  1829,  in  3  vol.  S'. 

1318.  Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe.  Inf><ma- 
tion  respecting  the  History,  Condition  and 
Prospect*  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States:  collected  and  prepared  under  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  per 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1847  ...  .  Il- 
lustrated by  8.  Eastman  ...  .  Published  by 
Authority  of  Congress.  6  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1K1-60,  largo  4*.    H. 

Vol.  VI.  ha*  also  the  title:  —  "Archlre*  of  Abort 
glnal  Kuovledge,"  «le.  On  the  religion  t>fCic  Indian*, 
eon  particularly  Part  I.  pp.  SS,  39;  II.  08;  111.60.  01  ; 
IV.  66,  70.  635-451;  V.  401-411 ;  VI.  637.  tt  *eqq. ;  see 
alio  1TI.  4SM91,  IV.  4*1-497.  and  V.  415-441. 

1319.  M Oiler,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Geschichte  der 
ainci  ikanuchen  Urreligionen.  Basel, '  1855 
[1854],  *».  pp.  viii.,  707.    B. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India. 

1390.  Maepheraon,  Samuel  Charters  (or 
Chartres?).  An  Account  of  the  Religious 
Opinions  and  Observances  of  the  Khouds  of 
Goomsnr  and  Boad.  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  As. 
Soc  of  <?.  £*.,  etc.  1843,  VII.  172-199.)    H. 

1320*. An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Khonds  in  Orlssa.  (Ibid.  1852,  XI II.  216-274.) 
H. 

Carious  and  Interesting. 

1321.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  [Half- 
title: —  J  On  tlio  Aborigine*  of  India.  ... 
[Title:—]  Essay  the  First;  on  the  Kocch, 
Budu  aud  Dhimal  Tribes,  In  Three  Parts.  ... 
Calcutta,  1847,  8«.  pp.  200. 

Containing  much  curious  matter  relating  to  their 
religion.  Numerous  essays  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  the 
atwirtginnl  tribe*  of  India  will  be  found  in  thaJovmof 
of  the  Royal  Artattc  Society  of  Bengal 

1322.  Caldwell,  H.  A  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  or  South-Indian  Family  of 
Languages.  ...  London,  1856,  8°.  pp.  viii., 
52S.  n. 

See  Append.,  pp.  518-528.  on  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Dravidlans,  and  for  further  illustrations,  the 
author's  work  on  "  The  SJMnAri  of  TmtuvtQjf." 

1323.  [Scudder,  David  C.].  The  Aborigines 
of  India,  (Hiblioth.  Sacra  for  Oct.  I860; 
XVII.  709-755.)    H. 

For  the  singular  notions  of  the  Rhonda,  ace  p.  745. 

5.  Ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians. 

1323*.  Solcu-Iilodn,llthcent.r  See  No.  3273. 

1324.  Bart  holl nut,  Thomas,  (tie.  younger. 
Antiquitate*  Dniiira*,  de  Cnusis  contemptsa  a 
Dan  1b,  adhuc  Gentilibus,  Mortis,  Libri  tres. 
Hafuiie,  1089,  4«. 

1324*.  Kejrsler,   Joh.   Georg.    Autlqvitate* 


sclectac    Septentrionnles    et    Celticae   ...    . 
Hanuoverae,  1720,  kui.  8°.  pp.  xxx.,  590.    2£ 
Sco  particularly  pp.  114-182. 

1325.  Kohl,  Job.  Pet.  Theologian  Gent  ilia 
Cimbrica*  pnrioris  Specimen  I.  aeu  Dissertatio 
...  qua  ...  prnbainr,Cimhrosndhuc  Gentiles 
Doutiinro  Immortalitntit)  Aniline  et  Resurrec- 
tion is  i/orporum  non  fuisso  expert  eg.  Kil. 
1723,  4".  pp.  52. 

Forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Pfanncr's  Sjptcma 
TheoL  Gtnt.  purLris.    Comp.  No.  1:59. 

1326.  Lager  bring  (formerly  Bring),  Sven. 
De  Inimortalitate  Mentis  ad  Doctrimun  Iiy- 
pcrbo:eornm.  [/fej^Nils.Hollstro'nu]  Lunda>, 
1748,  >X 

1327.  Schutzc,  Gottfried.  Der  LchrbegritT 
der  alten  teutschun  und  nordisrhen  Volker 
von  deni  Zu»tando  der  Seclen  nach  dem  T^'o 
t'.lierhaupt,  nnd  \on  dem  Hinmiel  und  der 
Hollo  fnahoNondere.    Leipzig,  17C0,  F°.  pp.  370. 

132S.  Grumlt vig,  Nik.  Fred.  Fe%  erln.  Nor- 
dens  Mythologi  ciler  Sindbilled-rfprog  histo- 
risk-poetisk  udvikletogoply^t  ...  .  Andcn 
omarbeidedc  Udgnve.  Kiiibenhavn,  (180S,) 
1832,  S*.  pp.  xxiv.,  635  +.    H. 

See  Foreign  Quar.  Bev.  XVI.  437-444. 

132*«.  Muntery  Friedr.,  Bp.  Die  T.eligion  doa 
Nordens,  vor  den  ZeiteuOdins.  (?fi:udliu  und 
Tzsrhirner's  Arctiiv  f.  Kirdit.ngcsch.^  ISItt, 
III.  ii.  251-303.)    D. 

1329.  Hone,  Franz  Joseph.  Geschichte  dos 
Heideuthuins  im  nordlichen  Tuiopiu  ...  2 
Theile.  Leipzig  und  Darmstadt,  182*2-23,  r°. 
A.,B. 

Tbcil  I.  Die  Bcligionea  der  flnnischen,  alawlichcn 
nnd  skandinaviKchcn  Volker.   . . . 

Thcil  II.  Die  Rrl'gloucn  der  sudllchcn  teutsebca 
nnd  der  celtlschcu  Volker.   . . . 

Published  ss  a  supplruieci  to  Crcuzcr's  Symboli'k, 
forming  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  work. 

1330.  Magmuen  (Icel.  Magnuaton,  Lat. 
Blagntens))  Finn.  Eddalu^ren  og  de;w 
Oprindclse  elier  nojagtig  FreniHtilling  af  do 
gamle  Nordboers  Digtniuger  og  Mcuinger  om 
Verdens,  Gudernes,  Aandernes  og  Menneske- 
nes  Tilblivelse.  Natnr  og  SkJ.rbuo  ...  .  Lt 
Prisskrlft  ...  .  4  Bd.  Kjbbenhavn,  1824- 
26,8*.    A.,H. 

On  this  important  work,  see  Fortujn  Otiirr.  Rev. 

II.  1\Q-'1V\.  and  t!se  articles  by  O.  H.  Deppintr  In  the 
Journal  des  Savant,  18.M,  pp.  <K>i-CGl,  and  1*U>.  \y\\ 
47-i7.  —  1  he  whole  of  Rd.  IV.  treats  of  ihc  Scandi- 
navian opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  the  future 
life. 

1331. Prise®  veterum  Borealinm  Mytho- 

loghe  Lexicon  ...    .     Hauuia>,  1K2S,  4».     A. 
Alsio  appended  to  his  eil.  of  Sctmund*  Edda,  Para 

III.  pp.  J7»-U9tti  (H.)  For  an  Inter,  niing  account 
of  the  Scandinavian  uirtholopy,  fuumliil  uu  llth  ex- 
haustive work,  see  Foreign  fyuar.  Ruv.  IV.  1 02-131). 

1332.  [GIGclcselig,  Anton  Thurmond  J.  Al- 
kuna.  Nordische  und  nord-slaMwcho  Mytho- 
logie.  Von  D.  G.  Th.  Legis.  ...  Leipzig. 
1831,  8».  pp.  xxviii.,  239.    A. 

1333.  Grimm,  Jacob  (Ludwig Carl).  Deutsche 
Mythoh>gle.  2*  Ansg.  2  fide.  Gbttinfren, 
(1835,)  1844, 8«.  pp.  li.,  1246.  H.-& Aung.,  1>So4. 

On  the  hell  and  paradise  of  the  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy, «ec  Cap.  XXV.  pp.  700-785;  vcw  alwCap.  XXVI. 
and  XXVII.,  pp.  186-815,  "Betleu, '  and  "  Tod." 

1334.  Hammerich,  Martin  Joh.  Om  Rag- 
narokrtinvthen  og  dens  Betydning  i  den  old- 
nordiske  Religfon.    KjSbcnhavn,  1836,  8*. 

"A  clever  work."— BUukmU. 

1335.  Plgott,  Grcnville.  A  Manual  of  Scan- 
dinavian Mythology  containing  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  two  Eddas  and  of  the  Religion 
of  Odin...    .    London,  1830, 8».  pp.  xliv.,  370. 

n. 

1330.  Mailer,  With.  Geschichte,  nnd  system 
der  altdeuttichcn  religion.  GtHtingeu,  1844, 
8<>.  pp.  xiv.,  424.    D. 

On  the  underworld  and  the  state  of  souls  after 
death,  see  pp.  365-414. 
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1337.  Keystr,  (Jac.)  Rnd.  Nordmseudenes 
Religiomsforfiitning  1  Hedeudomnien.  Chris- 
tiania,  1847,  »•.  pp.  177. 

1338. The  Religion  of  the  Northmen  ...    . 

Translated  by  Barclay  Pemtock.  New  York, 
lfeM,  12».  pp.  346.  A.t  B. 
1330.  Mallet,  Paul  Henri.  Northern  Anti- 
quities... .  Translated  ...  by  Bishop  Percy . 
New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  con- 
siderably  enlarged;  with  a  Translation  of  tlto 
Proso  Edda  front  tho  Original  Old  Norse  Text; 
and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  A. 
Blackwell,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  Kyrbyggja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
rJcott.  London,  1847,  sm.  8».  pp.  (4),  678.  H. 
(Bohn's  Antiq.  Libr.) 

Pp.  464-jOT  coDtain  a  "  Critical  Rumination  of  toe 
Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Scandlnarlan  System  of 
Jlytholojy,"  by  the  Kdilor,  which  dcterrcs  particular 
attention.  The  original  work  of  Mallet  wan  pool,  at 
Copenhagen  lu  175V4A.  with  the  Utle,  ••  Introduction 
a  1  uistoire  de  Daunemarc,"  etc. 

1343.  Thorp*,  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, comprising  tho  Principal  Popular  Tradi- 
tions and  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  ...  3  vol. 
London,  1851-62, 12».    H. 

1841.  Howltt,  William,  and  Mrs.  Mary  (Bo- 
tham).  The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1852. 
1*.    //. 

See  particularly  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Daaent,  George  Webbe.  The  Norsemen 
in  Iceland.  {Oxford  Es$ay$  for  1858,  8°.  pp. 
165-214.)    H. 

On  the  Scandinavian  hell,  etc.  see  pp.  192-190. 

1342*.    Mannhardt,    Willi.      Germanische 

Mythen  ...    .    Berlin,  1858,  8°.  pp.  xxi.,  760. 

6.  Ancient  Crania  and  Britons.    (Dmidlflm.) 

1343.  [Martin,  Jacques].  La  religion  des 
Gaulois...    .    2 torn.    Paris,  1727, 4«.    A. 

1344.  Hartlleb,  .Toll.  Friedr.  ...  Bo  Drvidis 
Oooidentalivm  Popvlorvm  Philosophis  ...  . 
f  Prirs.  J  oh.  Geo.  brick.]  Vlmae,  17*1,  4».  pp. 
54  -  ,  with  a  plate.     II. 

Denies  that  the  Druid*  bettered  tn  transmigration. 

1345.  Bernard,  David.  Be  Statu  Mortuonmi 


ex  Mento  veterum  Druidum.  [Progr.]  Lii>- 
siae,  1732,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

1346.  Borlase,  William.  Observation*  ou  th«» 
Antiquities  ...  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  ... 
Oxford,  1754,  fol.  pp.  xvi.,  414.    H, 

"  or  the  Immortality  and  Transmigration  of  tte 
Bowl,  attd  how  far  adopted  by  the  Druids,"  ace  pp. 
W-100. 

134C*.  Chlntac  de  la  Bast  ide  du  Claox, 

Pierre.  DLhcouts  sur  la  nature  et  lea  ilu^mrs 
do  la  religion  gaitloiso  ...  .  Paris,  1760,  1:>. 
pp.  xxxix.,  131  +.    BA. 

1347.  Williams,  Edward.  Poems.  Lvric  and 
Pastoral  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  1704,  12". 

In  the  ftrtrs  to  these  poena  Mr.  Will  men  (other- 
wise named  lolo  Morgan  wg)  gins  an  exptvaira  of 
the  Druidic  theoloirr.  Mr.  Nash,  however.  Cmouaccs 
this  as  utterly  untrustworthy.    See  below. 

1348.  Davies,  Edward.  Celtic  Researches 
...  .  London,  1804,  large  8».  pp.  x.,  Ixxiii. 
561.    H. 

1349. The   Mythology   and    Bites  of  the 

British  Druids  ...    .    Loudon.  1800,  large  *> 
xvi.,  642, 6  (Index  to  Celtic  Researches). 
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1350.  Pictet,  Adolphe,  La  mystsrede*  Barries 

do  Pile  do  Brctagnc,  ou  la  doctrine  des  Ban!** 

Gtillois  du  moyen  ago  sur  Dieu,  la  vie  futnre  et 

la  transmigration  des  antes.    Geneve,  1*C6,  £•. 

Pictet  has  been  entirelj  misled,  accord  tog  to  Mr. 

Nash  (see  below),  by  relying  en  Dr.  Edward  \k  iUunts. 

1361.  (Alger,  William  Rounseville].    Celtic. 

or   Druidical,    Doctrine   of   a   Fnture    lifr- 

(jChritt.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1857  ;  LXlI.Sa-yi)  H. 

1352.  Nash,  D.  W.    Tali  win;  or,  The  Bards 

and  Druids  of  Britain.    A  Translation  of  the 

Remains  of  the  Earliest  Welsh  Bard*,  and  an 

Examination  of  the   Bardic   Mysteries.   ... 

London,  1858,  t*.  pp.  xii .,  341 .    //. 

Mr.  Nash  expire*  the  notion  that  the  oldest  Webb 
poonis  are  full  of  Druidical  doctrines.  '-ArUte  nys- 
tcrlci."  and  pagan  mythology,  charging  Darin.' in 
particular,  with  the  grot»c«i  nusu-an&lajtfan*  in  h<< 
Ctltfc  Ec«carcMtt.  Be  doubts  the  belief  of  the  Druids 
In  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  See  pp.  154- DO. 
Further,  one  may  consult  on  the  religion  of  the 
Ancient  Gauls,  the  etsaj  s  of  J.  B.  P.  Pfnet  la  the 
3ft*.  de  VAccd.  Bog.  tU*  Inter,  et  BelUt- Ltitrts 
XXIV.  S4i-*sf.  and  of  Kie.  Vrcrct,  <AlsT.  pp.  S  >-4Jl 
11I.M  on  the  Druids  the  memoir  of  C.  P.  Duc!o>. 
ibid.  XIX.  «W-«M  (J7.).  and  the  e«say  of  Kdw.  Lei- 
wlch  lu  the  Arrkaeclogia  of  the  Sec,  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  VII.  WJ-Jtt.    M. 


C-  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  HINDUS  (BRAHMANISK  AND  BUDDHISM), 

CHINESE. 


1.  Comprehensive  Works. 

1353.  Wlndischmann,  Carl  Joseph  Hiero- 
nymus.  Die  Philosophic  im  Fort  gang  der 
Weltgeschichte.  I«Thell.  l«-4*  AbtheUung. 
Die  Unindlageu  der  PhiloHopbio  im  Morgen- 
lun.lc.    Bonn.  18*27-34,  8*.  63  th. 

Al«h.  I.  relates  to  China;  1 1 -IV.  to  India. 
1358*.  Kr6ger,  J.  C.  Abi  iss  ciner  verglelchcn- 
den  Darstelluug  der  Iudisch-Persisch-  und 
Chineaischeu  Keligionsflystciue.,  mit  steter 
lUlcksichtsnahnie  auf  die  spatercn  Roligiona- 
furmen  und  den  Urnyrung  relfgioser  Idecn. 
...    Eislebvn,  1HI2,  E».  pp.  xvU  350.    F. 

Soc  particularly  on  the  nature,  origin  and  destiny 
of  the  soul,  pp.  188-149,  188— M. 

1353».  ReSmusat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 
}HMthumes  d'histoire  et  de  littcratnrc    ori- 
entals ...    .    Paris,  1S43,8«.  pp.  iv.,400.  ff. 
Contains  articles  on  Bnridhhni,  the  religious  sects 
of  the  Hindus,  Chinese  philosophy ,  etc. 

2.  Anoient  Egyptians. 

1864.  Lepalnr,  (Karl)  Kic'.i.  Das  Todtcnbuch    1GCT.  Catter cr,  Job.  Ghriitoph. 
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der  Agypter  nach  dem  hiero^lyphiwben  Pa- 
pyrus in  Turin  mit  eincm  Vurwortv  turn  er- 
sten 31ale henvusgegebcu  ...  .  Leipzig,  1842, 
4».  pp.  24,  and  $9  plate*.    H. 

tor  an  account  of  the  "  Book  of  die  Dead."  m  S~ 

Blrch'a  Egyptian  nitrogtgph*,  appended  to  Sir  J.  O. 

'Vrilkinson's  Egyptian*  in  th*  Tim*  of  Us  Aero***, 

Lond.  1657,  8*.  pp.  S70-27C.    H.  ' 

1355.  Seyffarth,  OnsUv.  TheoIogiacheSchrif- 
ten  der  alten  Aegyptcr  nach  dem  Turiner  l*u- 

Jyrusf.nmcrstenSlaleucbersetxt.  ...   Ootba, 
865,  b*.  pp.  viii.,  120.    H. 

1356.  'Sal  an  Stncln  stve  liber  Metempsy- 
chosis Veterum  Aegyptiorum.  E  duabus  Pa- 
pyris  funebribus  hieraticis  Signis  exaratN 
nunc  primum  edidit  I^tuie  vertit  K<Au»  m]jv~ 
cit  Henricus  Bmgsch.  ...  Berolini,  1851,4*. 
pp.  iv.,  42.  and  ont  plate.    BA. 

Noticed  by  O.  Seyftarth  in  the  LdpM.  Meprrt.,  }<&t 
XXXVII.  8*.  who  says,  "Dks*r  Papjrns  l*t  hefases- 
wegs  da  Initium  Lib.-t  Metempsychosis,  socdern  d«s 
Buch  des  Lobgessagrs  an  die  Verfclirtea,  die  hi  das 
Belch  der  Sclixea  hinebergcfconiaen ;  wlo  jede  leOo 
des  von  Hrn.  B.  missverstandenen  Textes  leart.** 
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tio  de  Metcmpsychosi  Immortalltatis  Animo 
rvm  Symbolo  Aegyptio  ad  llerodoti  L.  II.  c. 
1*2  et  123.  1787.  (Qmment.  Soc  Reg.  Scient. 
Gotliwjtnsi^  1789,  4«,  IX.  iii.  43-62.)    H, 

1353.  Hsua%mer»PurgstaU,  Joseph,  Baron 
von*  Die  Lchre  von  dor  L'uterwclt  der  Ae- 
gypter,  und  den  Mysterien  der  Isi*,  erklflrt 
•us  Mumiengemaldon  des  k.  k.  Antiken-Kabi- 
rtets.  (FundgruUn  du  OritnU,  V.  273-308, 
Wicn,  1818,  fol.)    H. 

135S*.  ZacttartiL,  Carl  Salomon.  De  Aegyp- 
t  Jorum  Judicio  solenni  in  Dcfunctos.  [Progr.J 
Heidelbergae,  1819,  4°. 

1359.  Pettlgrew,  Thomas  Joseph.  A  His- 
tory of  Egyptian  Muniiuie&,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming  of  tho  Sacred 
Animals  by  the  Egyptians;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Different  Nations 
...  .  London,  1834,  4«.  pp.  xxl.,  264,  and  14 
plaits.    BA. 

1359*.  Rosclllnl,  Tppolito.  I  Monument i 
dell'Egitto  o  della  Nubia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monument!  storici  Tomo  I.-IV.  [Tom.  III.  in 
2  pt.]  |  Parte  seconda  Monnmeutl  civil i 
TomoI.-III.  I  Parte  terza  Monument!  del 
culto.  8  torn.  In  ft  pt.  Pisa,  183*1-44,  8«,  and 
880  pfafor,  in  5  vol.  fol.    A.,  H. 

On  the  Egrptlan  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  see 

Jtonumemti  Civili.  Tom.  III.  Cap.  VII.,  particularly 

pp.  iK»-«ll,  130-442,  47.;-AOJ. 

1360.  Champollion-Flgeac,  Jean  Jac- 
ques. Egypt  e  ancienne  ...  .  Paris,  18C0, 
6*.  pp.  500,  and  92  plaUi.  (One  of  the  vols. 
of  LTnittrt.)    H. 

On  the  Kgyptiaa  notions  of  tho  fatnro  life,  sec  pp. 

1Z3-131. 

1361.  Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner.  A 
Second  Scries  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  Re- 
ligion, Agriculture,  Ac 2  vol.,  and  a 

vol.  of  Plates.    London,  1SI1,  8».    H. 

Chap.  XVI.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  .V1-4K3,  treats  of  Funcrnl 

Rit<>*  tod  Offering*  to  the  Dead.    Pp.  440-451  relate 

to  Transmigration,  the  liu mortality  of  the  Soul,  and 

Future  Judg  menu    See  also  Vol.  L  pp.  31H-JL0. 

1361*.  Rdtta,  Eduard  (Max.).    Die  ttgyptischo 

und  die  zoroastrische  Glaubenslehio  als  die 

Ml  test  en  Quelleu  unserer  spekulativeu  Ideen. 

...    Mannheim,  184tt,  8<>.  pp.  x.,  401  (text), 

231  (notes).    B. 

Also  with  the  title :  —  "  Qcschichte  unserer  abend' 
ttndiachen  Philoaophle.  ...  I«  Baod.  ...  "  B.I. 
II..  *'  Geschichte  der  grlecbtoben  Phllosophie,"  wu 
published  In  MS8.  On  the  Kgy ptlan  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  so'il  and  it*  dcatiuy,  nee  pp.  176-185  and 
the  note* ;  on  the  Zoroastriao,  pp.  42M3G. 

1362.  Kenrlck,  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1850,  8«. 
B.  —  Also  New  York,  1852,  12°.    H. 

On  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a  future  Hie,  aee  Vol. 
I.  pp.  Ktt-410,  and  424-427,  Amex.  ed. 
1362*.  Osburnt  William.    The  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  ISM, 
8».    D. 

8m  VoL  I.  pp.  4J0-433, 

1303.  Uhlerasiian,  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
bei  dou  aiten  Aegyptern.  Eino  lTabllitations- 
Redo  ...  .  Berlin,  1854, 8».  pp.  16,  andplaU. 
F. 
13  U.  Bnnien,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History.  ...  Vol.  I.-IV. 
London,  1&4&-00,  8->.    H. 

Id  Vol.  IV.  pp.  SSMOS.  tho  author  treats  or  ••  The 
Institutes  of  Religion  [In  Egypt  J :  Animal  Worship 
and  Metempsychosis.  —  The  Belief  In  Pergonal  Re- 
sponsibility and  Immortality,  as  expressed  la  the 
*  Book  of  tho  Dead.'  —  The  VctempsyohoKis  la  the 
Egyptian  Novel."  —  Tho  Xngtish  translation  or  Bun. 
sen's  work  on  Egypt  com  tain*  Important  Mldliiom  to 
the  German  original,  published  at  Hamburg  in  8 
toL,  1845-67,  8».    B. 

1365.  [Alger,  William  Rounsevllle].  The 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  aFntore  Life.  ( Cnivertal- 
ist  Quar.  tor  April,  1850;  XIII.  130-147.)  U. 


130.  Hardwick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 

Masters,  efc,    Part  IV.  1850.    See  No.  1297. 
1366>>.  gharpe,  Samuel.  Tho  History  of  Egypt 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  tho  Conquest  by 
the  Arabs  A.D.  640.  .. .    The  4th  Ed.    2  vol. 
Loudon,  1850,  8*.    H. 

On  the  future  life,  see  On.  I.  J  37;  IL  S3;  V.  29, 
43;  and  XI.  4S, 

8.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modern  Parsls, 

1366.  A  vesta*  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zo- 
roastre  ...  traduit  en  Francais  sur  roriginul 
Zend,  avee  des  remarques ;  A  accompagno  do 
plusieurs  traites  propres  a  dclaircir  les  ma- 
tures qui  en  sont  l'objet.  Par  M.  Anquctll  du 
Perron.  2  torn.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771, 4«.    D. 

This  translation  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 

1367. Zend-Avesta,  Zoroastcrs  lebendiges 

"Wort  ...    .    Nach    deni    Franzosischeu   des 
llerrn  Anquctil  dn  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
derich  Kieuker.  ...    3  Thoile.    [Theil  I.,  2« 
Ausg.]    Riga,  (1770,)  1786,  77,  77,  4->.    //. 
1368.  Kieuker,    Job.    Friedr.    Anbang 
sum  Zend-AveHta. ...  r  Containing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  dissertations  of  Auquetil  du 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treatise  on  tho 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  with  original 
essays.]    2   Bde.  in  5  Theilen.    Leipzig 
und  Riga,  1781-83,  4o.    H. 

1369. Zend-Avesta  imKlcinen — dasist 

Ortnuzd's  Llchtgesetz  ...  dargestellt  in 
einem  vreseutl&hcn  Auszuge  aus  den 
Zendbvichern  ...  nebst  gan/.  neuen  Ab- 
handlungen  und  voll.stilndigen  Erl&ute- 
rnngcu  ...  in  drey  Theilen  von  Johann 
Friedrich  Kieuker.  Riga,  1789,  &*.  pp. 
60,190+.    D. 

1370.  Vendidad  Sade.    Die  hell  I  gen  Schrif- 

ten  Zoroaster's  Ya^na,  Vispered  und  Vendidad. 
Nach  den  lithographirten  Ausgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mit  Index  und  (.Hussar  hemusge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus.  Leipzig, 
1850,  large  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  416. 

The  Paris  edition  referred  to  in  tho  title  was  edited 
by  E.  Burnouf,  and  publ.  iu  l..'!)-43,  fol.    A. 

1371. Zendavesta  or  the  Religious  Books 

of  the  Zoroastrians  edited  and  translated  with 
a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Wester- 
.guard...    .    Vol.1.    The  Zend  Texts.    4  pt. 
Copenhagen,  1852-54,  4fi.  pp.  26,  486. 
With  a  valuable  preface. 

1372. Avesta  die  heiligcn    Schriften   der 

Parsen.  —  Ana  dem  Orundtexte  tibersetzt,  mit 
steter  RUcksicht  auf  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Bpiegel.  I«  Band:  Der  Vendidad. 
Mit  Rwei  Abbildungen.  |  11**  Band.  Vis- 
pered und  Yacna.  Mit  vier  T.ifcln  Abbildun- 
gen.   2  B<le.    Leipzig,  1S52-59,  8o.    IL 

With  valuable  Introductions  and  Excursus.  Bplo> 
gel  hu  also  publ.  an  edition  or  the  original  text, 
with  tho  Huivarcnh  or  Pehlc*  i  version,  21  Bde.  Letp- 
«if,  1&51-58,  \P,  not  yet  oouplcto. 

1373.  Die  fttnf  O&th&s  oder  Sammlungen 

von  Liedern  und  Spruchen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner J  iinger  und  Nachfolger.    Herausgegeben, 
Ubersetzt  und  erklirt  von  Privatdocout  Dr. 
Mt.  Haug.  ...    2  Abth.    Leipzig,  185S-60,  S<». 
pp.  xvi.,  248;  xvi.,  259.    {Abhandlungtn  /.  d. 
Kunde  d.  MorgtnL,  etc  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  Bd. 
II.  Nr.  2.) 
1374.  Burnout*,  Eugene.    Coramentaire 
sur  le  Yacna  Tun  des  livres  rcligicux  des 
Parses  ouvrage  contenant  le  texte  rend 
expliqne  pour  la  premiere  fois  ...  et  la 
version  sanscrite  imVlite  de  Neriosengh 
...    .    Tome  I.    Paris,  1833  [-351,  4*.  pp. 
cliii.,592,cxcvj.    BA. 

1375. Etudes  sur  la  laugue  et  sur  let 
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textcs  sends.  Tome  I.  Paris,  1840-50, 
8«.  pp.  ivM  420. 

ConMsiin?  of  article*  published  in  the  Journal 
Aaiatique  184)~fi0.  important  tor  it*  corrections 
of  the  mistranslation*  of  A  liquet  11  du  Perron. 

1376.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  Stndien  Uber  das 
Zend.ivcsta.  1.  Die  Tradition  der  Parsen. 
2.  Zur  parsischen  Eschatologic.  (Xeit- 
tehriftderdcutschen  inorgtnl.  Gtsellsckuft, 
1847,1.242-363.)     //. 

1377.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  The  tame.  3.  Die 
Lehre  von  der  unendlichon  Zeit  bei  deu 
Parson.    (Ibid.  1S51,  V.  221-230.)    H. 

1378. The  same.    4.  Feber  den  Culrus 

der  Centime  und  die  Weltauslcbt  dor  Par- 
sen  in  den  verschiedenen  Epochcn  Hirer 
Entwickelung.    {Ibid.  1862,  VI.  78-86.) 

1379.  Studien  Uber   das    Zendavesta. 

5.  Redaction  nnd  Abflwsung.  (Hid.  1855, 

IX.  174-192.)    //. 
13S0.  Der    ncnuzehnto    Fargard    des 

Vendidad.    3  Abth.    MUuchon,  1850-54, 

4».  pp.  32.  68,  40. 


d.  htn.  bay.  Akad.  rf.  WUtennchaften,  Bde.  VI., 
YI(.  (It.)  This  in  ad  ImiHH-tani  chapter  of  tho 
Vendidad  in  respect  to  cachatotogy. 

1380*. Zur  Iut  erpref  ation  des  Vendidad. 

Leipzig,  1S53,  8».  pp.  54. 

1381.  Sctilottmnnn,  Konst.  BeitrKge 
zur  Erlttnteruugde*  von  Spiegel  bearbei- 
teten  Anting*  des  l'Heit  Fargnrd  des  Ven- 
didad. (Weber's  Indische  iitudicn,  1850, 
1.364-380.)    //. 

1382.  Hang,  Martin.  Zcndstudien.  I. 
Uebersetzung  nnd  Lrkl&runa:  von  Jacna 
c.  44.  (Zcitschrift  der  D.  M.  Gesellschaft, 
1853,  VII.  314-337,  506-620.)    U. 

1383.  Zendstudien.  II.  Die  Lchre  Zo- 

roastersnach  denalten  LicderndesZenda- 
westa.  III.  Die  Nanien  A  vest  a,  Zend  nnd 
Pazend  in  ibrer  litterarischen  und  reli- 
gionsgeschlcht  lichen  Bedeutung.    (Ibid. 
1855,  IX.  GS3-703.)    H. 
1384.  Whitney,    William   Dwlght,    On 
the  A  vesta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
tbo  Zoroastrian  Religion,   (Journal  of  the 
Amer.  Orient.  Snr.t  V  50,  V.  337-383.)     H. 
On  the  Zcroostrian  doctrine  of  the  future  life, 
■eep.3HS. 
1385.  Bnndehesh,  Liber  Peblvinis.    E  ve- 
tuxtissimo  Cod  ice  lluvnionsi  de.scripsit,  dnaa 
Inacriptiones  Rcr!*  Ssipotis  I.  adjecit  N.  L. 
Westergaard.    Hnvniae.  1851,  4".  pp.  iv..  81. 
Ree  the  review  bv  M.  linns,  In  tho  GottinfUema 
gtlthrts  Attzeigen,  lfel,  II.  lOuMWS.    H. 

1386. Das    cfminddreissigNtc    Capitel  des 

Buudehesch.  Ueber  die  Auferatehung  nnd 
den  letzten  Korper.  {By  Friedr.  Spiegel. J 
{Dai  Ausland  for  1S57,  XXX.  433-435.) 

1387.  Spiegel,  Frfedr.  Orammatik  der  PAr- 
sispracho  uebst  Sprachprobeu  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1S51,  8*.pp.  vili.,209.    //. 

The  extracts  from  the  liinokhired,  of  which  a  Ocr 
man  translation  la  given  pp.  161-173,  are  carious  ond 
Interesting  as  illustrating  the  religious  notion*  of  the 
Parsis. 

1388.  Ardftl  Vlrftf.  Tho  Artlal  Virof  Namch : 
or,  The  Revolatlons  of  Ardal  Virsif.  Trniis- 
lated  from  the  Persian  and  Guzeratee  Versions. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1816,  8».  pp.  xv.,  123.    H. 

A  Parsl  work,  dc*c-  Iblnc  the  rewards  and  punish, 
mentsof  the  future  II To,  as  liehcld  by  Ardal  Vlraf  In 
a  vision  or  trance  of  a  week's  duration,  in  which  he 
visited  heaven  an1  he!!.  Larpt?  nno'ntions  srv  given 
In  the  DaHrtJn.  I.  7JW-301.  and  f»r  Do«ahhor  Fr-im- 
jee,  Th«  Parters,  etc.  Lond.  1H38.  *»,  pp.  '267-V7*. 
(//.)  Splc^'tl  regards  the  work  as  a  rednr.ilrui  of  the 
C  i-lstiau  niKiervi'hal  book  called  The  Afcenni  -n  of 
J*n'*h.  (Comp.  No,  S401».)  See  his  TradltiontUe 
LUeratur  dor  itersen,  pp.  120-128. 
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1389.  DeaaVtlr,  abont  the  middle  of  the  ICtS 
cent.?  Tho  Desatir,  or  Sacred  Writing*  of 
tho  Ancient  Persian  Prophets,  in  the  Original 
Tongne,  together  with  the  Ancient  Persons 
Version  and  Commentary  of  tho  Fifth  Sssan : 
carefully  published  by  Mnlla  Firns  Bin  Khu* 
•who  has  subjoined  a  copious Glotanry  of  the 
Obsolete  and  Technical  Persian  Terms;  f  > 
which  is  added  an  English  Translation  of  th- 
De*Atir  and  Commentary  [by  William  £r*- 
kin«J.    2  vol.  Bombay,  181*,  8*.    A. 

See  the  review  by  the  Bureor  A.  I.  Rllre*tTe  de 
8acr  In  tho  Journal  des  Saran*.  IW1.  pp.  16-41.  C- 
79  (H.),  Button  art.  on  the  l>c~*tlr  and  M«.  !>•»•  s~-4» 
1  y  W.  Er*klne  in  the  JVomj.  of  the  1*1.  Sac.  •/  Bom- 
lay.  II.J42-S76.    A. 

12S:k  Davbiatan.    See  No.  1257. 


1390.  Hyde,  Thomas.  Vetcmra*  Pcrnaron*  et 
Parthomni  et  Medornm  Kcltgioim  Hixtoria, 
.. .  Editio  seennda.  Oxonii,  (1700,)  1760,  4*. 
pp.  680  +.     H. 

1391.  Foacher,  Paul,  the  AbU.  Trait*  ht*- 
torique  de  la  religion  des  Perse*.  (X'tatoim 
de.  VAcod.  Hot/,  de*  Inter,  el  Relies- Lett  res, 
[1752-72,]  Tomes  XXV.,  XXY1I.,  XXIX, 
X  XXI.,  and  X  XXIX.)    H. 

1392.  Anquefll  du  Perron,  Abraham 
Ilyaci uthe.  Exposition  du  sy*tvme  theVilv- 
gique  des  Perses,  tire  des  Hvres Zends,  Pehl vim 
et  Parsis.  1767.  (Mimoirrs  dr.  VAcad.  Xoy. 
de*  Inter,  et  Belles-LtUru,  XXXVII.  571-70SU 
H. 

139!>.  Paatoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquis  de. 
Zoroastre,  etc.  1786.    See  No.  1275*. 

1393.  Tychien,  Thomas  Christian.  De  Re- 
ligion vm  Zoroastricarvm  apvd  exterasUentes 
Vestigiis.  CommentatioI.,lI.1791-W.  (<>>«- 
mentation**  Soc.  Reg.  Sri.  Gftttingmsit,  Clas*. 
HisLet  Phil.,  XL112-151,ami  XII.  1-23.)    H. 

1393*.  Krsklne,  Winiam.  On  the  Sacred 
Books  aud  Religion  of  tlie  Parsis.  ...  (  Trans- 
actions of  the  Lit  Soc  of  Bombay,  II.  295- 
341,  Lond.  1820,  4».)    A. 

1394.  Rhode,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Dfe  hemge  Sagr 
und  das  gesammte  Keligionssystem  der  nltvu 
Bak  trer,  Meder  nnd  Perser  oder  des  Zend vulks. 
...  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1820,  8*.  pp.  xiv.. 
645+.    D. 

1395.  VtUIere,  Joh.Angnst.  Fregmcateveber 
dio  Religion  des  Zoroaster —  Aiw  Uem  jhtm- 
scheti  nebersetzt  nnd  mit  eineni  ausfurhr- 
lichen Conunen tar versehen  ...  .  Miteinem 
Vorworto  von  II.  l*rof.  Windi^hmann.  Bonn, 
1831,  8».  pp.  xxxif^  130  +.    D. 

Fee  the  criticisms  of  Sihestre  de  Saej  to  the  J*wr> 
nul  du  Sato**,  1«32,  pp.  T2-U.    H. 

1396.  M tiller,  Joh.  Georg.  1st  die  Lehre  von 
der  Auferstehuug  des  Leibes  virklich  nicht 
eine  alt-persische  Lehre?  (TheoL  Stud,  tu 
Krit^  I8S5,  pp.  477-496.)    H. 

In  opposition  to  Haremtek,  la  hla  Cmhi,  ea\  Dan. 
Xli.  2. 

1397.  Worlc,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Belig  Korn.  Mythen  der  alten  Perser  als 
Quel  lea  Christ  I  icher  Glanbenslehren  nnd  Ritu- 
alien.  Nach  den  oinzelnen  Andeutungen  der 
KirchenvSter  nnd  einiger  nenern  Gelehrten 
turn  erstenmale  systematisch  aneinonderge- 
reiht.  . . .    Leipzig,  1885,  8*.  1  tfi. 

On  the  end  of  the  world,  the  ie»nrreetka.  of  the 
dead  and  the  last  Judgment,  «ee  p.  MB,  et  seqq.  Setip 
Korn  was  the  author's  Jaeith  name,  *hleh  he 
afterward,  cnantred.  Bis  Christian  name  Is  gi^en  as 
Frlodrleh  »y  Karser.  w"iner,  Puna.  WeHer,  and 
Meyer's  Ckmv.  Lex. ;  Sehulx,  In  his  conUnuatfen  of 
Heimlus.  has  Felix.  Roth  of  these  naaacs  are  eoaite- 
lent  in  meaning  to  Sottg. 

1398.  Wilson,  John.  The  PArai  Religion :  as 
contained  in  the  Zand-Avasta,  and  propounded 
and  defended  by  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  and 
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Persia,  unfolded,  refuted,  and  contrasted  with 
Christianity.    Bombay,  1S43,  8*.  pp.  610.  AB. 
See  Brit.  Quar.  Bee.  VII.  49-75.    BA. 
1399.  Mensnt}  Joachim.    Zoroastre,  essai  snr 
la  philuaophie  religieuse  do  la  Perse.    2»  ed. 
Paris,  (1844,)  1857,  8-.  pp.  xxviii.,  212. 
133>.  Rotn,  Eduard  (Max.).    Die  agyptische 
und  die  zoroastrlsche  Glaubenslehre.    1840. 
See  No.  136K 
14W.  Roth,    Rudolph.     Zur    Geschichte   der 
Keligioacrt.    III.  Die  Orniuzd-Religion.  (Zel- 
ler's  TlieoL  Jahrb.  for  1M9,  V1IL  281-297.)  D. 

1401. Die  Sage   von   Dschemschid.    IZeit- 

schrifl  der  D.  M.  GeseUseha/t,  1850,  IV.  417- 
433.)    U. 

Roth  identifies  Jemshld  with  theTimaot  the  Areata 
au  1  the  Tama  of  the  Veda*,— the  first  man,  and  the 
ruler  or  the  dead. 

1402.  Westergaard,  Niels  Lndvig.  Beitrag 
znr  altiranischen  Mythologie.  Aus  dem  Da- 
liischen  ilbersotzt  von  Fr.  Spiegel.  (Weber's 
hulische  Studien,  1855,  III.  402-448.)    U. 

The  original  was  publ.  la  the  "  Orenrigt  af  del 
Kzl.  danake  Videaak.  Selak.  Forhandlinger"  for  Nor. 
1882.  An  BnglUh  translation  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boil.  Astatic  Soe.  for  Julj, 
U*»;V.  77-94. 

1403.  [Alger,  William  Rounsevillcl  The  Per- 
sian Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  Its  Connec- 
tion with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (Quar- 
terly Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Aitoc.  for 
July,  185S;  V.  409-436.)    H. 

1403*.  Hard  wick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 

Masters,  etc.  Part  IV.  1859.  See  No.  1297. 
1413*.  Spiegel,  Friedrich.  Die  traditionelle 
Literatur  der  Parson  In  ihrem  ZuMtimmcn- 
hange  mit  den  angranzonden  Literaturen 
dargoUellt.  Wien,  I860,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  472.  H. 
Also  with  the  title:  —  "Einleitung  In  die  traditio- 
nallen  Sehrlflea  der  Paraeu  voo  Fr.   Spiegel.    II** 


Tliell.  ., 

gondeheah.  cap.  xx'xl.),  124-127  (Ardal-Vtraf -Name), 
9-14J  (jllnoknlred),  168-141  (Sadder  Bandcbesh). 


See    particularly    pp.    85-88,    114-1X0 
"      '"1-127 "    '"  ■'■-"«—-• 


Zoroaster.  (Universalist  Quar.  for  July  and 
Oct.  1880,  Jan.  July,  and  Oct.  1861;  XVII. 
221-253,  358-377,  XVIII.  1-29,  221-236,  329- 


1404.  [Ramsay,  Samuel],    The  Religion  of 
Zoroaster.    (Universalist  Quar.  for  J   *~ 
Oct.  1880,  Jan.  July,  and  Oct.  1861 
221-253,  T"~  """"    ****""    -  ~    ~"  - 
317.)    B. 

4.  Hindus.    (Brahmaninn  and  Bnddhlsm.) 

JTof*.  —  For  the  religion  of  the  Aborigine*  of  India, 
see  Nos.  1320-1323, 

For  the  bibliography  and  history  of  Hindu  literature, 
see  F.  Adelnng,  Bibtiotheea  Saneerita,  2e  Auig., 
St.  Petersburg,  1837, 8°  (IT.) ;  J.  Gildemeiater,  Bi- 
blioth.  Santhritat  Specimen,  Bonnae  sd  Rhenum, 
18*7,  8s  (if);  A.  Weber,  Akad.  Vorleeungen  Uber 
Indieche  Literaturgeschickle,  Berlin,  1862,  8*  (II). 
or  the  French  translation,  Paris,  1859,  8*;  Max 
Mailer,  But.  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature.  2d 
ed.,  London,  1860.  8*  (H.) ;  J.  T.  Zenker's  Biblio- 
tkeca  Oriental*,  Vol.  f  I.  Leips.  1861,  8*  (//.) ; 
also  the  popular  works  of  Mrs.  Speir  and  Wright- 
son.  Nos.  1490s  1491,  below. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  see  Gritsae,  Lehrb.  einer  allgrtn. 
ZUerflrgtaehiehte,  1. 308-313,  and  II.  341-345;  com  p. 
L  94-99. 

1404*.  Veda.  Rig-V6da,  on  Livre  des  hymnes. 
traduit  da  sanacrit  par  M.  Langlois  ...  .  4 
toI.     Paris,  1848-51,  8«. 

Thl<   la  the  only  translation  of  the  whole  of  the 

Ri«> Vela,  and  It*  seearacy  cannot  be  at  uli  rellel  on. 
Wilson*  Kngliih  translation.  8  rol.  Lond.  1H60-67. 
8*  <BA.).  romprlee*  bat  four  Aiktaka*.  that  is,  ooo 
half  of  the  eollection.  lu  continuation,  however, 
edited  bj  Dr.  J.  R.  Bnllantyno.  i*  announred  at  In 
the  prow.  A  German  translation,  by  T.  n.'nOr,  h*>s 
been  oonunenoed  in  the  Orient  unit  Occident.    On 


the  Vedio  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  so  far  as  It  can 
be  gathered  from  the  few  reference*  In  the  hymns,  aeo 
Nos.  1401,  1410,  1472,  1476,  1477.  148*.  1490.  On  the 
Veda  in  gcueral,  see  H.  T.  Colebrooko  in  the  Asiatic 
Bet.  Vol.  VIII.,  or  hia  JSiaoys,  I.  9-113  (H.);  R.  Rotb, 
Eur  Lit.  u.  Ge*ch.  Act  Wtda,  Stutlg.  1846,  «•  (A.); 
W.  D.  Whitney's  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer. 
OrUnl.  Society,  Hi.  289-338,  IV.  346-261  (H.),  J. 
Barthcleoiy  St.  Hilaire  in  the  Journal  de*  Savants 
for  ls&3  and  1854,  aeren  articles  (H.);  tbe  work  of 
Max  Muller  referred  to  above,  and  the  review  of  it  by 
Pror.  Whitney  in  tbe  Chrietian  Exam,  tor  March. 
lbfil.  LXX.  261-281.  {ff.)  See  also  Mulr's  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  III.,  Lond.  1BB1,  8°  («?.),  and  the 
work  of  Banerjea,  No.  14B5f,  below. 

1405.  Mania.  Manava-Dharma-S'astra,  i.e.  The 
Institutes  of  Manu. 

The  twelfth  Book  of  the  In'llluic*  of  Manu  nr 
Menu  treata  of  the  transtMnrstlon  at  kpuIs  anil  fitis.1 
beatitude.  For  an  Bttgli^  ir.-u »la(Lonr  llr.t  jirin:i-d 
at  Calcutta,  1794.  4",  nee  the  it.,*,  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  1*07,  8»,  VIII.  128  151  iffi;  f>*flc*<  bf  *, 
(L.  A.)  Loiseleur  Deslongctucn?*,  Pari*.  I8S3,  8*  (/T.i, 
reprinted  in  Pauthicr'a  L  ■  trfa  rf^  t  Orimt.    A 

critical  edition  or  the  origin .ii,  vruk  an  KogUah  trans- 
lation (based  on  that  of  &»r  W.  Ju&hi,  was  publ,  bi 


8lr  O.  C.  Uaucbton.  2  vol.  tondao,  1*»A,  4<'. 
translation  la  also  cold  acj.-ajra  i,t) j . 


& 


1406.  [Mahabharsttaj.  TheBhagavad-43ita; 
or  a  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna 
on  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanskrit  Philosophical 
Poem :  translated,  with  copious  Notes,Jin  In- 
troduction on  Sanskrit  Philosophy,  and  other 
Matter:  by  J.  Cockburn  Thomson  ...  .  Hert- 
ford, 1855,  4«    pp.  cxix  ,  155.    H. 

First  Snglhk  translation,  by  Charles  Wllkins, 
London,  1786,  4°  IE) ;  Latin,  with  the  original  text, 
by  A.  W.  von  Bchlcgel.  ••  RdiUo  altera  auctior  et 
emendatlor  cura  Chrintianl  Lassenl,"  Boonac,  (1823.) 
1846.  8»  (H.) ;  French,  by  J.  D.  Laajulnals,  In  his 
(Eutres,  Paris.  1832,  H°,  IV.  13.V246,  and  br  B.'llur- 
nouf,  Paris,  1851.  8»;  German,  by  C.  R.  8.  Pciper, 
Lelpiig,  1R3I,  8°;  Modern  Greek,  by  Deiuctrios  Ga- 
lanos.   Athens,    1848,    8°.     (//.)     Mr.    Thomson  hna 

EublLsbed  the  original  text  uaan  accompaniment  to 
la  translation.  An  edition  In  Sanskrit,  Canarcse, 
and  English  (from  Wilkins),  printed  in  parallel 
ooluntns,  with  an  Appendix  containing  Schlegel's 
Latin  version,  an  English  translation  or  the  principal 
part  of  Humboldt's  esaay,  an  essay  by  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
Griffith,  and  other  illustrative  matter,  was  publ.  st 
Bangalore  by  the  Rev.  J.  Garrett,  1846, 4°.  pp.  xvi., 
147,  29,  lviil.  —  The  Bhagavad  GUa  Is  a  comparatively 
late  interpolation  of  the  MahabMrata. 

1407.  Humboldt,  (Karl)  Wilhelm,  Baron 
von*    Tiber  die  unter  dem  Namen  Bha- 

Sivad-Oita  bekannte  Episode  des  Maba- 
harata.  (In  the  Aohandlungen  der 
kimigl.  Akad.  der  Wisgensch.  tu  Berlin, 
1825,  hist.-phil.  Klasse,  pp.  1-64.)    H. 

Also  la  his  ITerAe.  I.  26-109,  Berlin.  1827,  8».— 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  wire. 
Krit.  for  Jan.  and  Oct.  1827.  coll.  61-63,  and  1441- 
1492;  also  in  bis  B'erJte,  XVI.  361-436.    H. 

1408.  [Green,  E.  B.J.    The  Bhogvat  Oeeta, 
and  the  Doctrine  or  Immortality.    {Amer. 

Rev.  for  Sept.  1845;  II.  207-278.) 


[Whig] 


1409. ...    Ardschuna's  Beise   zu   Indra's 

Ilimmrl,  nebst  anderen  Episodcn  des  Maha- 
Bharnta;  in  der  Ursprache  xum  erstenmal 
hcransfregeben,  metrisch  tibersetzt,  und  mit 
kritlschen  Anmerkungen  versehen  von  Frans 
Bopp  ...  .  Berlin,  1824,  4«.  pp.  xxviil.,  122, 
and  ( Sanskrit  text)  78.    H. 

1410.  8'atapath.a-Bralimana.  Eine  Le- 
gende  des  $ntapatha-Bt  ahmnua  tiber  die  stra- 
fende  Verjjeitung  nach  dem  Todo.  Mitge- 
theilt  von  Dr.  A.  Weber.  Sanxkr.  and  Germ. 
(ZritschriftderdeuUchen  morgenl.GetelUehaft, 
1865,  IX.  237-243.)    H. 

Weber  in  bis  introduction  remarks  upon  the  Vedio 
doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

1410*.  Oupnelc'lkat  ...  Opus  ...  continens 
antiquam  et  nrcanam  ...  Doctrinam,  e  qua- 
tuor  sacris  Indorum  Libris  ...  excerptam; 
...  b  Persico Idiomnte  ...  in  Latinum conver- 
sitm;  Dissertationibua  ot  Annotationibns  ... 
iiltKHtratttm:  studio  et  opera  Anquetil  Duper- 
ron  . . .  .  2  vol.  Argentorati,  1801-02,  4fi.  B. 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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8m  the  analysis  by  Lanjulnait  la  the  Jfan.  EncftL 
Totu.  III.,  V..  VI.,  reprinted  in  the  Journal  Aai<Uiqu* 
Ton.  II.,  III.  (A),  aud  in  hi.  Otwrw  IV.  24ti-3j8; 
eomp.  the  article*  by  W**mm\  Indiach*  Studien,  I. 
217-302,  38J-JM.  II.  I-1II,  Uo-IM.  (H.)  The  0»jms- 
that  contain*  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  flftjr  of 
the  Uinnisbads. 

Hll.  Brlhad  A'ra^yaka  Upanlchad 

(The),  and  tbe  Commeutary  of  fe'ankara 
A'cha'rya  on  its  First  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanscrit,  by  Dr.  E.  Kiicr. 
Calcutta,  [1S50-]  18oG,  8«.  pp.  vil.,  279.  <JW- 
bliotheca  Indica,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Nos.  27,  88, 
135.)    BA. 

1412.  Csahandogya  Cpaialshad  (The)  of 
the  Sama  Veda,  with  Extracts  from  the  Com- 
mentary of  S'aflkara  A'charyya,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrita,  by  Rajendralal 
Mittra.  Fasciculus  I.  Calcutta,  1864,  fc>.  pp. 
72.    (Bihh'oth.  Indica,  No.  78.) 

1413.  R6er,  (Hans  TIelnr.)  Ednard.  Tlie  Tait- 
tariva,  Aitareya,  S'v<ftaVvatara,  K£na,  1'g'a', 
Katha.  Pras'na,  Mnrdnka  and  Mundtikvn 
I'panlsliads.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sat:s?rit.  By  Dr.  E.  Roer.  Calcutta,  [1852-j 
1S53,  S«.  pp.  ii.,  170.  (BMioth.  Indica,  Vol. 
XV.  Nog.  41,  50.) 

With  valuaMe  Introductions  A  translation  of  the 
Kan  a.  Wh,  Knjha.  and  M«  »r.'.ika  Vp*  nisi1  ads,  accord- 
ing to  the  plni*  of  SVnknrM,  mar  al«o  te  round  in 
Rammohuii  Rov's  Translation  of  aerrrai  Principal 
Book*  of  the  Veda,  2d  cd.,  Lond.  1KU.  *".    U. 

1414.  Jatmlml.  Tbe  Aphorisms  of  the  Mi- 
mansu.  Philosophy.  With  Extracts  from  the 
Commentators.  In  Sanxkrit  and  English. 
...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.]  Alla- 
habad, 1K,Y1,  «•.  pp.  36. 

1415.  Sad&nanda.  Vedanta-Sara;  or,  Es- 
sence of  the  Vedanta:  an  Introduction  of  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy  by  Sadunauda  Parivra- 
jakacharya.  Translated  ...  by  E.  Utter.  From 
tho  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Pociety  of  Bengal 
for  1845.    Calcutta,  1845,  8°.  pp.  35. 

1416. A  Lecture  on  the  Vedanta,  embrac- 
ing the  Text  of  the  Vedanta-Sarn.    [By  J.  R. 
Ballantyne.]    Allahabad,  1S60,  8°.  pp.  84. 
The  Sauftkrlt  text,  with  a  Garman  translation,  by 
O.  Frank,  Ituuchcn,  1835,  4°.    A. 

1417.  [SesrisUtrUivatesikar].  The  Ele- 
ment* of  tho  Vedautic  I'liilosophy,  translated 
from  the  Tamil,  by  Thomas  Foulkcs  ...  . 
Madras,  1860,  F».  pp.  33. 

1418.  Kaivaljanavanita  a  Vedanta  Poem 
tho  Tamil  Text  with  a  Translation  a  Ghwsary 
and  Grammatical  Notes  to  which  is  added  ait 
Outline  of  Tamil  Grammar  ...    .    By  Charles 

Graul,  D.D Leipzig,  aho  London,  1855, 

8*.  pp.  x.,  174,  100.  (Gram's  Bibliotheca  Ta- 
mvtica,  Tom.  II.) 

Ton.  I.  of  Omul'*  JHU.  TanvUra  (1854)  contain* 
•  Grrmnn  translation  or  thi«  and  of  two  other  Tamil 
work-*  on  the  YcOantn  pUlknoiil.y,  with  notes. 

141E*.  [Mrltyuiijaya  Vidyalankara]. 

Tho  Vedanta  Chandrika; —  au  Apology  fjr  the 
Present  System  of  Hindu  Worship.    Written 
in  tho  Bengali   Language,  and  accompanied 
by  an  English  Translation.    Calcutta,  1817. 
Rare.    Bee  Calcutta  /ferine,  IV.  43,  44. 

1419.  Kaptlsu  The  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya 
Philosophy,  of  Kapila  with  illustrative  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Commentaries.  ...  [Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.  Book  I.]  Allaha- 
bad, 1852,  8*.  pp.  158. 

1420.  [ ].  A  Lecturo  on  the  Sankhya  Philo- 
sophy, embracing  tho  Text  of  the  Tnttwa 
Samasa.  ...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.] 
Mirzapnre,  1860,  fi«.  pp.  G5  +. 

1421.  iV-rara  K^ish^a.  The  Sankhya 
Karika,  or  Memorial  Verses  on  tho  Sankhya 
Philosophy,  by  I'swara  Krishna;  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.    Also  the  Bhashya  or  Commen- 
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tary  of  Ganrapada;  translated,  sad  ftlas- 
trated  by  an  Original  Comment,  by  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson  ...  .  Oxford, Oriental  Tranp- 
latum  Fund,  1837,  4*.  pp.  xiv.,  1M,  and  tbe 
Sanskrit  text,  pp.  48,  ff.  3.    H. 

1422.  Fatanjall,  The  Aphorisms  of  tbe 
Yoga  Philosophy,  of  Patanjali  with  illustra- 
tive Extracts  from  the  Commentary  by  Bbrja 
Raja,  ...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.) 
[Book  I.]  I  Book  II,  Allahabad,  1852-53, 
b«.  pp.  ii.f  04,  62. 

142i*  Paul,  N.  C.  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Toga 
Philosophy  ...  .  Benares,  1851,  8*.  pp.  iv_, 
63. 

1423.  Gautama,  or  Gotsma.  Tbe  Apho- 
risms of  the  Nyaya  Philosophy,  by  Gautama, 
with  illustrative  Extracts  from  tbe  Commen- 
tary by  V is' wana t ha.  In  Sanskri t and  English. 
...  [Translated  by  J.  K.  Ballnut  jne.j  [Book 
I.j  J  Book  II.  1  Books  111  k  IV.  Allaha- 
bad, 1M0,  '53,  '54,  8*.  pp.  56, 110, 104,  90. 

1424.  Vis'vanatha,  fl.  a.d.  1660. . . .  [Bha#fca 
Pariccheda.1  Division  of  the  Categories  of 
the  Nyaya  Phihocpby,  with  a  Commentary 
by  ViMva'natha  Panel) 4nana.  Edited,  and  the 
Text  translated  from  the  Original  Sanscrit, 
by  Dr.  E.  Rd>r.  Fasciculus  1.,  II.  Calcutta, 
1850,  8*.  (Biblioth.  Indica,  Vol.  IX.  Nos.  32, 
35.) 

With  a  valuable  Tntrodnetlon.  Compare  tbe  artt- 
clet  or  9.  Barth/'I^nr  St.  HllaJre  In  tbe  Jotra.  4m 
8arant*.  1*53,  pp.  107-211.  336-4H.     B. 

1425.  Annsvni  Bkat(a^  17th  cent.?  Tbe 
Tarka-Sangruha  . . . ;  with  a  Hindi  Paraphrase 
and  English  Version  [by  J.  R.  Ballantvne, 
assistetl  by  F.  E.  Hall].    Allahabad,  1651,  8*. 

pp.  24,  48  f. 

A  popoiar  eoopend  of  tbe  Kx»ya  pbtlasephj.  Sen 
also  " Lee i ares  oa  the  Nra\*  Pbilonipbx  fbj  J.  B. 
Ballantjne),  embracing  tbe  Text  of  tbe  Tark*  Baa- 
graha,"  *d  Rd..  rerlsed  I  by  F.  I.  Hall],  Benares. 
(IMS),  1*52.  R*.  pp.  it..  «0.    H. 

1425*.  KanAda.    See  No.  1470. 

1426.  Madhava,  end  of  14th  cent.  Sarra 
darcana  sangralia  d.  1.  Inbegriff  der  ▼erarhie- 
deneu  Systeme  der  Indiischcn  Philosopbie. 
Erster  Artikel.  [System  of  Charraka.]  Writ- 
Khrtfl  der  D.  M.  GtidUchaft,  I860,  XTV.  517- 
526.)    H. 

1427.  Vlalssiu  Puraisia  (Tbe\  a  System  of 
nindu  Mythology  and  Tradition,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanscrit,  and  illustrated  by 
Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Pur&naa,  by 
U.  II.  Wilson  ...  .  London,  1840,  4*.  pp. 
xcii.,704.    H. 

1428.  BhagaTAta-Pnrat}*  (Le)  on  His- 
toire  poetiquo  de  Krlchiui  traduit  et  poblie 
par  M.  Engene  Burnout  ...  .  Scnukr.  and 
Frrnch.  3  torn.  Paris,  1840-47,  fol.  (Collec- 
tion Orlentale.)    H. 

With  valuable  IntrodneUoaa.—  For  a  description 
of  the  twenty -one  bells,  see  Ltv.  V.  c.  26:  Tome  IL 
pp.  trS-Sll.    On  tbe  deliverance  or  the  so«l,  see  1. 

1420.  M&rkandeyao|Pitraxka«    Der   gnte 
KOnig  in  der   Holler     Markandeya-Parasa. 
Von  Dr.  F.  RUckert.    (ZciUchrifl  der  D.  M. 
GtMlltchajX  1B58,  XII.  336-340.)     H. 
1430.  Stva-Onana-PdUaajn,  Inetractkm 
in  the  Knowledge  of  God.    A   Uetapliysical 
and  Theological  Treatise,  translated  from  tbe 
Tamil,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    By 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Iloisington.    (Jonmai  nf  tii$ 
Amtr.  Orient.  Soc^  1854,  IV.  31-102.)    J?. 
This  work  is  a  translation  from  tbe  Sanskrit  aftas 
BawravoiAg*m*tm,  one  or  the  ancient  sacred  book* 
of  the  Hindus.    It  "  treats  of  Deity.  Sevl.  and  Hat- 
ter, with  reference  to  their  origin  as  to  its.  relations, 
and  destiny."    Tbe  translation  is  by  If eyk. in/Jan,  ac- 
companied by  a  copious  roaiiueittary.     Compare  tbn 
"  Syllabus  of  tbe  A't*-&*«na-i¥f««s*."  civen  by 
Mr.  HoMncton  in  the  Jwrtml  •/  (As  4stcr.  Orkmu 
Soc,  1*1.  II.  135-154. 
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SECT.  II.    C.  4.— BELIEF  OF  THE  HIXDTJS. 
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1431.  UmApatht  Attriyan,  «.  ad.  1650. 

Siva-Pirakasnm,  Light  of  .si van.  A  Metaphy- 
sical and  Theological  Treatise,  translated  from 
the  Tamil;  with  Notes.  By  Rev.  Henry  R. 
HoJsington.  (Journal  of  t/ie  Amer.  Orient. 
.Sbc,  1864,  IV.  126-344.)    H. 

1432.  TaUnva-KaiUaJet,  Law  of  the  Tat- 
turam.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Mystical  Philosophy 
of  the  Hindis,  translated  from  the  Tamil,  with 
Notes.  By  Rev.  Henry R.  Hoisington.  (Journal 
of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.t  1864,  IV.  1-30.)    //. 


1433.  Dhammspadam.  Ex  tribus  Codi- 
cibus  Havniensibus  Palice  edidit,  Lfttine  vertit, 
Excerptis  ex  Commentario  Palico  Notisque  il- 
lustravit  V.  FausUM.  Havniae,  1855,  8».  pp. 
xiv.,470.    A. 

1433*. Dbammapadara.     Die  Klteste  bud- 

dhtstische  Sittenlehre.  Cebersetzt  von  Dr.  Al- 
brecht  Weber.  (Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  GeseUr 
schaft,  1860,  XIV.  29-86.)    H. 

Belonging,  according  to  Weber,  to  tbe  third  century 
before  Chrint,  or,  in  iu  present  form,  perhaps  80  b.c. 
Bee  No.  I486*. 

1434.  TJpham,  Edward.  The  Mahavansf,  the 
Raja-Katuacari,  and  the  Raja-Vali.  forming 
the  Sacred  and  Historical  Books  of  Ceylon ; 
also,  u  Collection  of  Tracts  illustrative  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Literature  of  Buddhism:  trans- 
lated from  the  Singhalese.  ...  3  vol.  London. 
1S33,  8«.    H. 

1434*.  Mah&vanio.  The  Mahawanoo,  in 
Roman  Characters,  with  the  Translation  sub- 
joined; and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Pali 
Buddhistic&l  Literature.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  first  Thirty-eight  Chap- 
ters. By  the  Hon.  George  Tumour  ...  . 
Ceyl  >n,  1837,  4».  pp.  xciii.,  Z62,  30,  xxxv.  H. 
No  more  baa  been  published. 

1434K  Lalltavistara.  ...  Rgya  tch'er  rol 
pa  ou  Developpemeut  des  jenx  contouant  l'his- 
toire  da  Bondtlha  C.ikya-mounl  tradnit  sur  la 
version  tfbttainc  cfu  Ilkahhgyour,  «*t  revn  sur 
Toriginal  Sanscrit  (Lalitavistara)  par  Ph.  Ed. 
Foucaux  ...  .  Paris,  1848,  4».  pp.  lxv,  425, 
and  6  plates.    D. 

1435.  [Bhadra  Bfthu],  11.  a.d.  411.  The 
Kalpa  Sutra  [by  Bhadra  Bahn]  and  Nava 
Tatva:  two  Works  illustrative  of  the  Jain 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  Translated  from 
tlio  Migadhi.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Remarks  on  the  Language  of  the  Original. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  D.D Lon- 
don, Oriental  Translation  Fund,  1848,  8s.  pp. 
xxviii.,  144.    B. 

I435».  Fa-titan,  abont  a.d.  414.  ...  Fofi 
Koue  Kl  ou  Relation  des  royaumes  bouddhi- 
qnes:  voyage  dans  la  Tnitarie,  dans  1' Afgha- 
nistan et  dans  l'lnde,  execute,  a  la  fin  du  iv» 
•toele,  par  Chf  Fa  Mian.  Traduit  du  chinois 
et  comments  par  M.  Abel  Remusat.  Ouvrage 
posthumo  revu, complete  et augment*  ...  par 
MM.  Klaproth  et  Landresse.  Paris,  1836,  4*. 
pp.  lx vL,  424,  and  4  pi.    A.,  JiL. 

S«s  the  review*  by  X.  Burnouf,  Journal  des  8a- 
v*nU,  1837.  pp.  ISO  176.  UO-406  <//.).  ami  H.  H.  WU- 
■on  la  tbe  Journal  of  tht  Roy.  A*.  Soc.  of  Q.  B.  e»c. 
I«W,  V.  108-140.  (tf.»  Compare  the  artlcfe"  of  Lt. 
Col.  W.  H.  Sykes.  •'  Notes  on  the  Religious.  Moral 
sad  Political  State  of  Ancient  India."  In  the  Journal 
oftMoR.A.  A.  etc.  1841,  VI.  248-4SI  (H.),  and  the 
discussion  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  Brahman* 
Ism  and  Buddhism  between  Col.  8ykes  and  Oen. 
Vans  Ken>  erfy  in  tbe  Asiatic  Journal.  IHI2,  XXXVII. 
IK-JOT.  XXXVUl.  7-17,  M-101,  and  XXXIX.  138-116. 
B. 

1435a. The  Pilgrimage  of  Fa-hlan,  from  the 

French  edition  of  the  Fov-koue-ki,  with  Addi- 
tional  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Calcutta,  1848. 

1435».  Ill  nan-th  tang,  a.d.  IMS.  Memoirea 
sur  lee  contrees  occidentales,  traduits  dn  San- 
scrit en  chinois,  eu  Tan  648,  par  Hioueu-thsang, 


et  du  chinois  en  francais  par  M.  Stanislas  Ju- 
lien  ...  .  2  tonj.  Paris,  1857^58,  8».  A.$  B. 
For  references  to  various  passages  illustrating  tbe 
term  mraiea,  sec  the  flr*t  ludox.  This  work  loruis 
Tomes  II.  aud  HI.  of  the  "  Voyages  des  pelerius 
bouddhUtrs,"  Tome  I.  being  the  "Uistoire  du  la  vio 
de  lifouen-tusang  et  de  ties  voyages  dans  l'lnde,"  liv 
Hoci-U  und  Yen-throng,  translated  by  J u lien  ami 
published  in  Paris.  18o3,  8».    (A.)    Comp.  No.  H85. 

1436.  Mulaniult,  or  the  Buddhist  Genesis 
of  Eastern  India,  from  the  Shan,  through  the 
Talaing  and  Burman.  By  Rov.  France  Mason, 

M.D (Journal  of  the  Amer.   Orient. 

Soeifty,  1854,  IV.  102-llti.)    //. 

An  abridgment  of  the  work. 

1437.  [Sha  ml  In  t  yao  llo].  The  Catechism 
of  tho  Shamans;  or,  The  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Priesthood  of  Buddha,  in  China. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese  Original,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Charles  Frietlr. 
Neumann.  London,  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1831,  £•.  pp.  152.    H. 

Neumann  publ.  a  German  translation  of  tho  above, 
with  correction*,  in  lUgen's  ZciUzkrift  f.  d.  hi$U 
That.,  1B34,  IV.  i.  1-70.    H. 


1437».  [Abu'l  Faal],  fl.  a.d.  1572.  Ayeen 
Akbery:  or,  Tbe  Institutes  of  the  Emperor 
Akber,  translated  from  the  Original  Persian 
by  Francis  Oladwiu.  ...  3  voi.  Calcutta, 
1783-86, 4«.    H. 

Ou  the  Hindu  philosophy  sad  religion,  see  III.  96- 
175. 

1438.  Bonchet,  Jean  Venante.  Lettre  ...  a 
Monseigneur  Huet  ...  [on  the  Hindu  doctrine 
of  Transmigration].  (In  Picart's  Ceremonies 
et  coulumes  religieuses,  etc.,  nouv.ed.  [1st  ed., 
Amst.  1723,  etc.],  Paris,  1807,  etc.  fol.,  VI. 
115-143.)    H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  PU  II.  pp.  159-187  of  the  Enalish  trans- 
lation,   a.  ^ 

1439.  Ilolwell,  John  Zephaniah.  Interesting 
Historical  Events  relative  to  Bengal  aud  In- 
dostan;  also  the  Mythology  of  the  Uentoos, 
and  a  DL^citation  on  the  Metempsychosis.  3 
pt.    Loudon,  1765-71,  8». 

1440.  Sinner,  Jean  Rodolphe.  Essal  sur  les 
dogtnes  de  la  Mctempsychose  A  du  Purgatolre 
enseignea  par  les  Bramins  de  I'lndcwtan ;  suivi 
d'tm  Kecit  abr^g6  des  dernieres  revolutions  & 
de  l'6tat  present  de  cet  empire,  tire  de  i'An- 
glois  [of  Alex.  Dow]  ...  .  Berne,  1771,  sm. 
*>.  pp.  103, 141.    F. 

A  Gcrmun  translation,  Leipzig,  1773,  8*. 
1440*.  Buchanan,  Francis.  On  the  Religion 
aud  Literature  of  the  Burmas.    (Asiatic  Ilea. 
VI.  163-308,  Lond.  1801,  8«.)    H. 

1441.  Moor,  Edward. ...  The  Hindu  Pantheon. 
. . .  London,  1810, 4».  pp.  xvi.,  467,  and  105 
plates.    A.,  AB. 

1442.  Ward,  William.  A  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos: 
including  . . .  Translations  from  their  Princi- 
pal Works.  ...    A  new  Ed (1st  ed.,  4 

vol.,  Serampore,  1811,  At>.)    8  vol.    London, 
1822,  8«.    H.  ' 

On  the  fotnre  life,  see  m.  374-400.  Ward's' wort, 
according  to  Wllsou  and  others,  Is  colored  by  preju- 
dice, and  Ms  translations  are  not  trustworthy. 

1443.  Rhode,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  religiose 
Bildung,  Mythologie  und  Philosophic  der 
Hindus,  mit  Rticksicht  anf  ihre  Xlteste  Ge- 
schichte.  ...    2  Bde.    Leipzig,  1827,  8«.    J5T. 

1443».  Francklln,  William.  Researches  on 
the  Tenets  and  Doctrines  of  tho  Jeynes  and 
Boodhists...    .    Loudon,  1827, 4«.    A. 

1444.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Notices 
of  the  Languages,  Literature  and  Religion  of 
the  Bauddhas  of  Nepal  and  Bhot.  I  Asiatic 
lies.  1S28,  XVI.  409-449.)    H. 
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1445.  Wilson,  Tlorace  Ilayman.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Religions  Sect*  of  the  ill  nil  us.  (Asiatic 
lie*.  1828,  XVI.  1-136,  and  1832,  XY1I.  169- 
313.)    H. 

Also  publ.  separately,  CalentU.  1*18,  and  In  hla 
Work*.  Vol.  I.,  l*nd.  1W2.  «•.  Cotnp.  J.  P.  A.  lie- 
Dttut  in  the  Jeurn.  de*  Savon*,  1&0,  pp.  ooft-71, 
H. 


1446.  Uphtm,  Edward.  The  History  and 
Doctrino  of  Budhism  [tit],  popularly  illus- 
trated ...  .  With  forty-three  lithographic 
Prints  from  Original  Cingalese  Designs.  Lon- 
don, IH29,  fol.  pp.  vii.,  130  +.    H. 

"  The  Transmigration  of  Souls,  and  the  Jutakas 
of  the  Budha,"  pp.  25-43;  "The  Dowa  koka.  or  8U 
Heavens;  the  Brahma  Loka,  or  Sixteen  Heavens, 
and  Nirvana,"  pp.  64-76;  "the  Hdls,"  pp.  103-111. 

1447.  Colebroolte,  Henry  Thomas.  Miscel- 
laneous Essays.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1837,  8». 
if.—  New  ed.  in  one  vol.,  Lond.  18SJR,  8*. 

On  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindu*,  *+a  I.  227-419, 
comprising  cka.its  originally  publ.  in  the  Transac- 
tion* of  th«  Row.  Am.  Soc.  of  G.  B.  and  InL,  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  Lond.  1838-30.  4».    B. 

1448. Essais  sur  la  philosophio  de*  Ilin- 

dous  ...  tradults  de  PAuglain  et  augment?* 
de  text es  nanskrits  et  ile  n<tes  nombrousca. 
Par  0.  Panthier  ...  .  Paris,  1833,  6*.  pp. 
vlii.,  20,  322.    H. 

144s*.  Bohlen,  Peter  von.  Das  alte  Tndien, 
mitbesondrrcr  Itilcksicht  anf  Aegvpten  ...  . 
2Theile.     Kttuigsberg.  1880,  S».   7/. 

1449.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Sketch  of 
Buddhism,  derived  from  the  Buddha  Scrip- 
tares  of  Nipal.  (Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc. 
of  G.  B.,  etc.  1830,  4»,  II.  222-257,  and  App. 
pp.  lxxvii.-lxxxii.)    B. 

1449*.  Bochtnger,  J.  J.  La  vie  contempla- 
tive, a*c6ti<iue  ct  monastique  chez  les  Iudous 
et  chez  les  peuples  Bouddhistes  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg, 1831,  8<>. 

1450.  Schmidt,  Isaac  Jacob.  TJeber  einige 
Urundlehren  des  Buddbtiifrtnus.  (Miutoires 
de  VAc.  Imp.  de*  Sci.  de  Saint-Picterfibmirg,  6» 
Serie,  Sci.  /W,  etc.  1839,  4»,  I.  93-120,  221- 
282.)    BA. 

1451. ITeber  die  sogenannto  dritte  Welt 

der  Buddhaisten.  (Ibi d.  1834,  II.  1-40.)    BA. 

1452.  Ueber  die  Tausend  Bnddhas  einer 

Weltperiode  der  Einwohnung  ...    .    (Ibid. 
11.41-86.)    BA. 
1452*.   Sketch   of  the    Buddhic   Mythology 
among  the  Tibetans  and  Mongols.    (Asia't. 
Journ.  1832,  X.  8.,  VIII.  282-290.)    H. 
•  1453.    Wlndlichmann,     Friedr.     Heinr. 
Hugo.   ...    Sancara  sive    de  TheologumeniH 
Vedanticoruni.  ...    Bonnae,1833, 8°. pp.xvi., 
190.    H. 
1453*.  Hodgson,  Brian    Houghton.    Quota- 
.     tions  in  Proof  of  his  8ketch  of  Bnddhism. 
(Journal  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  /*.,  etc. 
1835,  II.  288-323;  comp.  III.  394.)    H. 
1453°.  Kennedy,    Vans.    On   the   Vedanta 
System.    (Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc  of  G. 
B.t  etc.  1835, 4<\  III.  412-436.)    B. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  G.  C.  Hnughton.  prefixed  to 
this  essay,  were  replied  to  with  roue  nspcrilr  by 
Hr.  Kennedy,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  Oct.  lKtt.  K. 
8.,  XVIII.  84-M.  'Mr.  Haugfaton  rejoined,  ibid.  pp. 
■212-r.6. 

1463o.  Low,  James.  On.. Buddha  and  the 
Pbrabat.  (Trans,  of  the.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  183o,  4«,  III.  57-124.)    B. 

On  the  Infernal  regions  of  the  Siamese  mythology, 
see  pp.  88-00. 

14534.  Miles,   William.     On   the   Jainas  of 

Gujerat  and  Marwar.  (Trans,  of  the  Roy.  As. 

Soc.  of  G.  J?.,  etc.  1835,  4-,  III.  335-371.)    B. 
145>.  Kennedy,  Vans.     On    tho    Puranas. 

(Asiatic  Journ.  for  March,  1837;  X.  8.,  XXII. 

240-246.)    H. 
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1453T.  Csoma  de  Kttr&e,  Alex.  Notices  on 
the  different  Systems  of  buddhism  extracted 
from  Tibetan  Authorities.  {Journal  of  tht 
As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1838,  VII.  142.  et  »eqa,.j 

1454.  Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.  Lecture* 
on  the  Parana*.  I.,  II.  (Journal  of  the  R*f. 
As.  Soc.  of  Q.  B.,  etc  1839,  V.  61-72,  »r- 
313.)    H. 

1454*.  Two   Lectures   on    the   Religion* 

Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Hindus  ...    . 
Oxford,  1844),  S».  pp.  riL,  71. 

1455.  Bartheiemy  Salnt-Hllalre,  J* 
les.  Meaioire  sur  la  philoaophte  sansrrtt*.  Le 
NyAya.  (Mimoirts  de  VAcad.  des  Sci.  Jfcr.  ei 
IU.  de  rinstitut  de  France,  1841,  4-,  III.  147- 
250.)    H. 

1456.  Elphlnstone,  Monntstnart.  The  His- 
tory of  India.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1841,  $•.  H 
—  3d  etL,  ibid.  1849,  8».    AB. 

On  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  sre 
I.  71-ST,  161-237.  let  ed. 

1457.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  nin*trs- 
tions  of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the 
Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841,  8*.  pp.  iiL,  220  r  • 
A. 

1457*. Doctrines  of  Buddhism.  Transla- 
tion of  the  Naipaliva  Devata  Kalv&na,  *itL 
Notes.  (Asiat.  Journ.  for  Nov.  1843,  3d  Ser. 
11.4*5-493.)  H. 
1457»>.  Hstlbertsma,  Justus  Hiddes.  Het 
Buddhisme  en  xijn  stichtcr.  De  venter,  1843, 
»•. 

Fifty  copies  printed  separately,  trass  the  Omtrljmti. 
•cAe  Almanak. 

1457c.  BJdrnstJernst,  Magnus  (Fred.  Ferd.<. 
Count.  Om  Hinduernas  Tbeogoni,  Philoao}ifai 
och  Kosmogoni.  Stockholm,  f£43,  ^*. 
A  German  tran«latlon.   IhhL  IMS.  8*; 


"  The  Thcogony  of  the  Hindoos,  with  their  SjKesu 
of  Philosophy.  r  etc.  Lond.  ISM,  d*.  pp.  t.,  183.     H. 

1458.  Burnout*,  Eugene.  Introduction  a  lh  ls- 
toire  du  Buddbittmc  indien  ...  .  Tome  pre- 
mier.   Paris,  1844, 4«  pp.  v..  647  +.     J7. 

No  more  puMWhed.  On  the  Hirtdmm  see  pf>  IS,  IS, 
78.  83,  &I6-a».  and  the  note  pp.  S4S-494.  .««-  the 
notice  of  this  important  work  by  J.  B.  Biot.  Jivrn. 
de*  Sarant*,  1645,  pp.  233-44,  257-dB,  S57-49.  Col■^ 
Ko.  U69. 

1459.  Preaching  (The)  of  Buddha.  [Ex- 
tracts from  the  "White  Lotus  of  the  uood 
Law,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Bud- 
dhism, from  E.  Burnouf.  J  (Dial  for  Jan.  1M4 ; 
IV.  391-401.)    H. 

1460.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridg*.  Memoir 
on  the  History  of  Buddhism,  read  before  the 
American  Oriental  Society  ...  May  28,  1844. 
(Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.,  1849,  I. 
79-135.)    H. 

1461. M.  Burnouf  on  the  History  of  Bud- 
dhism In  India.    (Ibid.  pp.  276-2W.)    H. 

146K  Vedantlsmj  what  Is  It?  (Qslenlta 
Rev.  for  July,  1845;  IV.  43-61.)    AB. 

1461*".  Indian  Buddhism  — its  Origin  and  Dif- 
fusion. (Calcutta  Rev,  for  Dec.  1845;  IV. 
242-281.)    AB. 

1461c.  Neve,  Felix.  De  I'ttet  present  des 
e)tudea  sur  le  bouddhisme,  et  de  leur  applica- 
tion.   Ga«d,  1846,  8».  S/r. 

1462.  Schott,  Wilh.  tcber  den  Buddhaismm 
in  Hochasien  und  in  China.  Eine  in  dvr  kon. 
preuss.  Akademie  der  Wiseensrbaftrn  am  1. 
Febr.  1844  gelesenc  nnd  nachmals  weiter 
ausgefUhrte  Abhandlung.  Berlin,  1844,  4*. 
pp.  128. 

See  the  notice  by  V.  Spiegel  la  the  IMpm.  Meptrt., 
MM,  XV.  1-7.    H. 

1402*.  Stevenson,  John.  Analysis  of  the 
Oanesa  PurSna,  with  special  reference  to  the 
History  of  Buddhism.  (Journal  of  the  R*y. 
As.  Soc.  of  G.  B^  etc.  1846,  VIII.  319-329.)  H. 
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1463.  Gogerly,  D.  J.    On  Buddhism. 

A  strl.-t  of  \alunblc  usmvs,  pub  J.  ia  the  Journal  of 
the  CeyLm  Branch  of  Ut  /top.  At.  Society.  The  flr»t 
»u<i  sccoud  appeared  in  Vol.  I.,  Colombo,  1840,  8"'. 

1464.  Roth,  Rudolph.  Zur  Osohichto  der  Ro- 
ligionen.  I.  Die  Brahma-Religion.  (Zellor's 
T'heol.  Jahrb.,  1840,  V.  346-303.)     I). 

1405.  The  game.    II.  Die  Buddha-Religion. 

(Ibid.  1847,  VI.  176-190.)  D. 
14fio».  Lassen,   Christian.     Indische    Alter- 

thumskunde  ...    .4   Bde.    Bonn,  1847-01, 

8».    H. 

The  great  work  on  the  subject. 

1466.  Bird,  James.  Historical  Researches  on 
the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  and 
J n ina  Religions  ...  .  Bombay,  1847,  fol. 
(33  plate*.) 

lKVv  S y he s,  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  Chinese  Duddhisticul  Works.  (Journal  of 
the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.t  etc.  1848,  IX.  199- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardy,  R.  Spenre.  Eastern  Monachism 
...    .    London,  I860,  *».  1>1».  xl.,  444.    //. 

Ch.  XXII.,  pp.  2S0-508,  treats  of  ••Nlrwana;  iu 
Paths  and  Fruition."  —  A  valuable  work. 
1448.  Barthelemy   Salnt-HUatre,  Ju- 
les.    Premier  inoiimire  stir  le  Sdnlhya.    (Mi- 
moire*  de  r  Acad,  de  Sci.  Mar.  et  /W.  dr.  V  In- 
stilut  de  France,  1382, 4«,  V I II.  107-560.)    B. 

1469.  Bnrnouf,  Eugene.  Lo  lotus  de  la 
ti.inno  loi  tnuluit  du  Sanscrit,  accompngue 
d'tin  coinme  ntuire  et  dc  vingt  et  un  memoires 
relatifc  au  Buddhismc  ...  .  Paris,  1852,  4*. 
pp.  Jr.,  897  -f .     B. 

On  theafrrtna  roe  pp.  114-116.  Thle  volume  haa 
■n  Index,  not  only  to  it*  own  contents,  but  to  the 
Introd.  diktat.  d>t  Bttddkhmt  described  above,  No. 
Ui"i.  five  nine  aril*  k».«  by  J.  Uarthlleniv  SiiuMiilalre 
In  the  Joxrn.  de*  Saeantt  for  \KA  and  lMxi. 

1470.  Muller,  Max.  Beit  rage  z.nr  Kenutniss 
der  indlschen  Philosophic.  ).  Kariadu'*  Vaiee- 
shika-Lebre.  (Ze.itsehrift  der  j).  M.  Gesell- 
schafl,  185*2.  VI.  1-34,  210-242;  1853,  VII. 
2*7-313.)    B. 

1470*.  ElchhotT,  Fred.  Onst.  Legende  in- 
dienue  snr  la  vie  future,  tnuluit e  du  sanscrit, 
et  comparee  aux  legende*  d'Homere  et  dc 
Tirgile.    Paris,  1853,  8-». 

From  the  Mim.  de  CAcad.  dm  Sci.,  BeOe+Lettru, 
etc.  de  f*on. 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bnd- 
hisni  [*«"  J,  in  its  Modern  Development ;  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  Manuscripts.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1853,  6».  pp.  xvi.,  534.    H. 

See  the  review  of  tbts  work  and  the  author's  Matt- 
era  Monaekitm  by  J.  Barthclemv  Rninl-Hllaire  lu  the 
Jonrnal  de*  SaranU,  1858,  pp.  S8B-804,  S»445,  486- 
452,560-575,626-641.    H. 

1471*.  Neve,  F6lix.  Le  Bonddhisme,  son  fon- 
dateur  et  scs  ecriture*.    Paris,  1853,  8».    A. 

1472.  Roth,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Veda.  . . .  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc., 
1853,111.331-347.)    B. 

Pp.  642-445  treat  of  the  ancient  Indian  belief  re- 
specting a  fatore  state. 
1472*.  Watt  are,  Adolf.   Das  Geistesleben  der 
Chineseu,  Japaner  und  Indler.  1853.   See  No. 
1294. 

1473.  Cnnnincham,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topes;  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Thirty-three 
Plates.    London,  1854,  8*.  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.   B. 

1474.  Pallegolx,  Jean  Baptlste,  Bp.  of  MaU 
lot.  Description  dn  royanme  Thai  ou  Slam 
...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1H54, 1*.    BA. 

Ch.  XV..  Tome  I.  pp.  416-78,  glvea  an  "Anal vac  dn 
eytttme  bouddhlate,  tlree  des  livrea  sacres  de  Slam." 

1475.  Pavle,  Theodore  Lea  rcligioux  botid- 
dhhte*  de  Tile  de  Ceylan.  {Revue,  des  Deux 
Monde*  for  Jan.  1, 1854,  pp.  125-148.)    H. 


1470.  Roth,  Rudolph.    Dlo  Todtenbestattang 

im  indiHchen  Alterthuin.    (Zeitschrift  der  D. 

M.  Gesellschafl,  1854,  VIII.  467-475.)    B. 
1476*.  Bdatlns,  Joseph.    Notices  of  Chinese 

Buddh  Urn.  ( Publ.  in  the  North  China  Herald, 

Shanghue,  1855-56.) 

1477.  Mil  Her,  Max.  Die  Todtenbestattung 
bei  den  Urnhmanen.  {Zeittchrxft  der  D.  M. 
Ge*elltchuft%  1855,  A  pp.  pp.  i.-lxxxii.)    H. 

1478.  BarthtSlcmy  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Du  Bonddhisme  ...  .  Paris,  1855,  8«. 
pp.  vii.,  248 +.    D. 

1479.  Weber,  Albrecht.  Die  nenesten  For- 
schnngen  auf  dem  Gehict  des  Buddhismns. 
(Indiscfte  Sludien,  1855,  III.  117-195.)    H. 

1479*.  Ontzlair,  Cliarles.  Remarks  on  the 
Present  Stute  of  Buddhism  in  China.  (Jour* 
nal  of  the  Roy.  At.  Soc.  of  Q.  B..  etc.  1856. 
XVI.  73-92.)    B. 

1480.  Obry,  Jean  Baptiste  F.  Du  Nirvana 
indieu,  ou  de  rAffranchissement  de  1'aine 
apres  la  mort,  selon  les  bralimaues  et  lea 
bouddhistes.  (Lu  Ik  TAcatlimie  d* Amiens, 
dans  les  seances  des  15  et  29  Mars  1856.) 
Amiens,  185«,  8».  pp.  132.    F. 

Valuable. 
1480*.  Bpelr,  Mrs.  C.    Lifo  In  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and    IUuKtrations    drawn   un 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Juun  F.S.A.  .. .    Lon- 
don 1850.  8».  pp.  xvii.,  464.    //. 

The  aathoreaa  derived  much  aid  in  thla  work  from 
Prof.  Wilson. 

1481.  [Williams,  Rowland].  Faramitwara- 
iny&na-gCshUii.  A  Dialoguo  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supremo  Lord,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  discussed.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.j,  1856,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  566.    D. 

1482.  Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.  On  the  sup- 
posed Vaidik  Authority  for  the  Burning  of 
Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindus.  {Journal  of  the  Roy.  As. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.f  etc.  185o,  XVI.  201-214.)    H. 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    {Ibid. 

pp.  229-265.)    B. 

1483*. Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  Buddhist  Literuture  in 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translated  front  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
E.  [  J.]  Edkins.    (Ibid.  pp.  316-339.)    B. 

1484.  Bo-wrlng,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Shun  ....  2  vol.  London, 
1857,8".    B. 

For  nn  interesting  account  of  Buddhism  in  Slam, 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  2*7-834. 

1484*.  Hard-wick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.    Part  II.    1857.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  Milller,  Max.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Pilgrims.  . . .  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from 
the  •  Times'  of  April  17th  and  20th.  Together 
with  a  Letter  on  the  Original  Meaning  of 
'Nirvana.'    London,  1857,  b«.  pp.  54.    B. 

Comp.  Noa.  1436A-I4350. 
1485*.  Holmboe,  Christoph  Andr.    Traces  dn 
Buddhisme  en  Norvege  avant  Introduction 
du  Christianisme  ...    .    Paris,  1857,<S*. pp. 75. 

1486.  Koeppen,  CarlFricdr.  Die  Religion  det 
Buddha....    2  Bde.    Berlin,  1857-59,  S».    11. 

On  transmigration  and  HirvAna  see  1.  2HM0JI. 
Com  p.  Ben  fey  tn  the  Gottingiickt  gel.  Anxeirtru, 
1H58,  pp.  401-439.  (if.)  Bd.  II.  haa  aUo  ihc  title, 
"  Die  lamaische  Mlorarehie  und  Klrche.    etc. 

1487.  Schoebel,  Charles.  Le  Bouddha  et  le 
BonddhiHiite.    Paris,  1857,  8».  pp.  iv.,  188. 

1488.  [Alger,  William  Rounserille].  Tim 
Brahmauit-  mid  Buddhfct  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  (AV>rM  Amer.  Rev.  for  Aprilt  1858; 
LXXXVI.  435-463.)    B. 
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1489.  Ballantjnie,  James  Richard.  Chris- 
tianity coutruttted  with  Hindu  Philosophy: 
an  Essay,  in  Five  Books,  Sanskrit  and  Eng- 
lish ...    .    London,  1850,  8*.  pp.  270.    H. 

14#>.  Budhlam  [tie]  in  India  and  China. 
(Bibliatl  Repert.  and  Princeton  Rer.  for  July 
1859;  XXXI.  391-438.)    AB. 

1490.  Whitney,  William  Dwight.  Tlie  Tedic 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1850 ;  XVI.  404-420.)    //. 

1491.  IVrlgtitaon,  Richard.  An  Introduc- 
tory Treatise  on  Sanscrit  Ilagiographa :  or  the 
Sacred  Literature  of  the  Hindus.  In  Two 
Parts:  Part  I.— The  Philosophy  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Part  II.—  The  Veda  and  Pnranaa.  With 
Appendix  and  Notes.  ...  Dublin,  1850,  10°. 
pp.  xiv.,  2G5.     H. 

1492.  Bmrtneiemy  Saint -II  llaire,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bouddha  et  *a  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
I860,  8o.  pp.  xxviii.,  441.    H. 

1493.  Jacobs,  Alfred.  Lo  Bouddhisme,  son 
legislateur  et  sou  influence  dans  le  nioiide 
moderne.  (Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  for  March 
1,  I860,  pp.  108-132.)    H. 

1494.  Mullen*,  Joseph.  The  Religions  As- 
pect* of  Hindu  Philosophy  stated  and  di«- 
ciiKsed.  A  Prize  Essay.  ...  London,  18110, 
6°.  pp.  xvi.,  440.    H. 

1495.  Wasatljeiv,  W.  Der  Buddhlsmus,  seine 
Dogmeu,  (ie*chichte  und  Literutur.  ...  I« 
Theil.  AUgetueinc  L'ebersicht.  A  us  dem 
Kussischen  tlbersety.t.  St.  Peteruburg,  1800, 
8<>.  pp.  xv.,  380.    BA.,  //. 

Camp.  Ben  fey  in  the  GoUinglseke  gel.  Anxeigen, 
18S1>.  pp.  C01-632.    H. 

1495*.  Deichampi,  A.,  the  Abbi.  Le  Boud- 
dhisme et  rupologutique  chretieuno  ...  . 
Pari*,  1800,  8*.  pp.  39. 

1495*. Les  origines  du  Bouddhisme    Vues 

nouvelles  ponr  servir  aux  travanx  de  1'apolo- 
gutique  chretienne  ...  .  II  Paris,  1801,  8°. 
pp.  31. 

1495*.  S[cherb],  E^mmanucIJ  Vfitalls].  The 
Buddha  and  his  Religion. — The  Golden  Venn-s 
of  the  Buddha  [translations  from  the  Dham- 
nmpadanil.  (Christian  Register  [Boston]  for 
May  25,  June  8, 15,  and  22,  1801.)    H. 

1495<>.  Brocket!,  L.  P.  Buddhism;  its  Origin 
and  Uetmlts.  (Methodist  Quar.  Rer.  for  April, 
1801;  XLIII.  219-227.)  —  Brahmlniam;  fts 
History  and  Claims.  (Ibid.  Oct.  1801;  XLIII. 
038-047.)    H. 

1495*.  Scudder,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Philosophy.    iUibliUh.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1801 ;  XVIII.  535-595,  673-724.)    H. 
Valuable. 

1495'  Bancrjea,  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  Philosophy,  comprising  the  Nyava,  tho 
Sank hy a,  tite  Vedant ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Authority  of  the  Vedas.  . . .  Lon- 
don and  Ediubnrgh,  1801,  $*■  pp.  xxiv.,  538. 

1495*.  Carrlere,  Mori*.  Nirvana.  (Fichte's 
ZeiUehriJtf.  PhUo*.,  1801,  XXXIX.  199-214.) 
B. 

6.  Chinese. 

Note.  —  On  Buddhi*in  in  China,  see  the  preceding 
subdivision. 

1496.  Scitott,  Wilh.  Entwurf  einer  beschrci- 
bung  der  chineirischen  litteratur.  (Abttand- 
lungen  d.  Kbnigl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  tu  Ber- 
lin, 1853,  ph.it.-hiH.  A'f.,  pp.  293-418.)    //. 

AUo  publ.  aeparatelj.  Berlin,  1854.  4«.  On  the 
BjddliUt  litrrsilure  or  CMua,  «*  pp.  32&-33K.  See, 
further,  on  the  rrUgloun  aud  philcitonhkul  literature 
of  toe  Chinc-e,  Hobt.  Morrison'**  Chlnetc  Misrctlang, 
Loud.  1>«Vj,  4°,  pp.  Xi-h'i  t_A„  AB.).  and  Urn»»e°s 
Lekrb.  edicr  allgr.tn.  Littrarge*chhhte.  I.  3O5-.108. 
(H.)    For  a  list  ot  booJu  on  China,  including  Irani- 
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ladnna  of  Chinese  author*,  ate  Chin**  Arpo*.  far 
Aug.  1849,  X  VIII.  4ttM«4.     A.,  A3. 


1497.  I-king,  or  Yih-lttng.  T-Kitig  aa- 
tiqulssimus  Sinarnm  Liber  quem  ex  Latin* 
Interpretatlone  P.  Regis  alioruinque  ex  Stc 
Jesu  P.  P.  edidit  Julius  Moht.  ...  2  t*L 
8tuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1834-99,  8*.    A,  H. 

1498.  Lao-tse,  or  L.ao-lcl«m,  b.c  804- 
522.  .  • .  Lao  Tseu  Tao  Te  King.  Le  lirre  de 
la  voie  et  de  la  vertu  compose  dans  le  VI* 
siecle  avant  l'ere  chretienne  par  ie  philosophy 
Lao-tseu  traduit  on  franeai*,  et  poblie  avee 
le  texte  chinoht  et  un  commeutaire  perpetiiel 
par  Stanislas  JuUen  ....  Paris,  1842  (1841  *l> 
8*.  pp.  xlv.,  304.    A. 

See  a  review  bj  Wllh.  Senott  In  the  Jakrh.  /.  aria*. 
KriUk,  18*1. 1.  107-518.    (H.)    A  translation  of  Lan- 
tae  waa  alto  pabl.  by  O.  Paulhier.  Paria.  l**J,  *•. 
1499.  Remtuat,  Jean  Pierre  AbeL     Me- 
moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de  Lau- 
tsent  philoaophe  chtnois  du    VI*    siecle 
avant  notre  ere,  qui  a  profesee  le*  pi- 
nions conimunenient  attributes  a  Pytb^- 
gore,  a  Platon  et  a  lenrs  disciples.     Par:*.. 
1823,  49.  9/r. 

From  the  Mhnairw  de  CfnM.  Jloy.  ie  Ftwmc*, 
Acad,  de*  Inter.,  etc.  1«N.  VO.  1-M.    A 
1499*.  M  oiler,  Nic    Do  la  metaphy«i<]ae 
de  lAO-tsen  ...    .    Tirlemont,  l*5t>,  8». 
From  tbe  Aru  catMoliqvt,  Tom.  XT. 

1500.  Coiifuclua  (Chin.  Kong-tie  or 
Koug-fu-t»e^,  b.c.    551-4711.    Le  Cbuo- 

Kiug  l'/r  Shu-king),  un  dee  livrea  sacres  d« 
Chinota,  qui  reuferme  les  fondeineuts  de  leur 
ancieune  histoire,  les  principes  de  leur  gou- 
vcrncment  k  de  lenr  morale;  ouvrttge  re- 
cueilli  par  Confucius.  Traduit  k  eoricbi  de 
Kotes,  par  feu  le  P.  Gaubil  ...  .  Kevn  et 
corrlge  ...  .  Par  M.  de  Guignea.  Paris, 
1770,  4®.  pp.  cxliv.,  474.    BA. 

1500*. Ancient  China,    The  Shoo-king  or 

the  historical  Claasic  ...  translated  by  W. 
II.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  Eng.  SliAnghae. 
1846,  8».  pp.  413. 

1501. Coufucii  Chi-king  \or  Shi-king]  tire 

Liber  Carminum.  Ex  Latina  P.  I^wrharnie 
Interpretatlone  edidit  Jutiti9  Mohl.  Stutt- 
gartiae  et  Tubiugae,  1830,  8«.  pp.  xxii.,  322, 
xvi.    AnH. 

Conruciui  waa  merely  tba  ocnptler  of  thia  eelkc- 
tloo  or  aonga  and  hymn»,  w>»e  of  vbicb  hate  hrrs 
auppoacd  to  be  older  tuan  1100  a.c  —  S*e  Ed.  Biot. 
"  Rcohcichea  iur  lea  mfleure  des  sorlena  chino4«, 
d'anrfe  le  Ckt-king,'  tu  tbe  Journal  Amattfn*  for 
Nov.  and  Dee.  1KU,  *•  Serle,  II.  307-3.  i.  CMM47.    B. 

1502. Schi-King,  chinesisches  Liederbuch, 

gcsammelt  von  Confucius,  dem  Dcut»ebeu 
augeeignet  von  Friedrich  Ruckert.  Altuoa, 
1833,  8«.  pp.  xc,  300. 

Another  German  tranalation  br  Jab.  Cmnaer, 
forming  Bd.  III.  of  Da*  Mmmtfaek*  RtieM.  Creleid, 
18H,  8*.  (A.)  The  vctmou*  of  Kcekfrrt  and  Craaacr 
are  founded  entirelj  on  the  Latin  translation  «f 
Laebarue. 

1503. The  Works  of  Confucius:  containing 

tho  Original  Text,  with  a  Translation.  Vol. 
I.  [Containing  the  Lun-yu  or  Lun-gni.^  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese 
Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Marshman. 
Serampore,  1809,  4».  pp.  iv.,  4,  xxxix.,  725, 17. 
A.t  BA. 

See  Um  review  br  J.  P.  Abel  fbhnnsat.  In  bis  Jtf- 
langa  AtUtigvet.  fl.  2H-287.  B. 
1504.  Amiot,  or  Amvot,  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  de  Koung-tsee,  appclle  vulgairement 
Confucius  ...  .  (Mimoirts  coneemanl 
V histoire  ...  det  Chining  XII.  1-508, 
Paris,  1786,  4».)    A^  S..  H. 

Oa  the  honor  paid  to  dcoeaaed  ueMm,  and 

the  question   about   their   knowledge  of  vital 

paMea  on  earth,  see  the  remarkably  bon-oonunllr 

tal  language  ot  Conrncina.  pp.  1*4,  2S&. 

1504*.  [Tliomtoiat  Thomas].    The  Life. 
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Time*,  and  Doctrine*  of  Confucius.  (Ariat. 
Journ  ,  1843,  N.  S.,  1.  17-29,  129-138, 251- 
61,  0»iS-80.>     H. 

The  ttinc  (n  hla  BlUorgof  CUn*,  1. 1M-2U.  B. 
1505.  Tracy,  Ira.    Life,  Character,  Writ- 
ings, Doctrine*  and  Influence  of  Confucius. 
(BiUi'Ah.  Sticra  for  May,  1846;  III.  284- 
3U0.J    //. 
1505*.  Philosophy  (Tlie)  of  Confucius. 
{Calcutta  Jttv.  lor  June,  1847;  VII.  372- 
418.)    AB. 
1506>.  Chao-U,  or  Chow-lit*   Le  Tcheon- 
li  on  Kites  ties  Tcheou,  traduitpour  lu  pre- 
miere foia  du  chinois  par  feu  Edouard  Blot 
...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1851, 8».    A. 

See  tho  notlee  by  J.  B.  Biot  la  the  /own.  des 
8acanU,  1841,  pp.  1-12,  0&-78.    H. 
1505«.  L.l-ki  on  Memorial   des  rites  tradnit 
pour  1a  premiere  fois  du  chinoU,  et  accom- 
uague  de  note*  ...  et  du  texte  originel  par  J. 
M    Callery.    Turin,  alto  Paris,  lb53,  4°.  pp. 
xxxii.,  199,  98.    A. 
1506.  [Sae-ahw].    The  Four  Books,  a  Chinese 
Classical    Work,  translated   and    illustrated 
with  Notes,  by  David  Collie.    Malacca,  1828, 
8*.  pp.  xiv.,  185. 

"Not  s  vary  scholarlike  performance.''  —  Chine** 
Bty»*.  XVIII.  400. 

l&W*.  f ].    Confucius  et  Mencins. — Lesqua- 

tre  Hvre.s  do  philosophic  morale  et  politique 
de  lu  Cliiuo  traduit*  du  Chinois  par  M.  (J. 
Pauthier.  Paris,  (1841,  46,  52,  B.)  1858,  18*  or 
12°.  pp.  465.     //. 

Ttw  Four  ri:m»c«.  called  In  Chinese  8$e$hu,  com- 
>r1>e  the  T<i-kio,  •  (j>c»t  Study"  (or,  ae  >oiue  trans- 
tie  it,  "  Study  for  Adult*' ),  a  very  short  discourse 
of  Coufuclu*.  with  a  commentary  by  bis  diaclple 
Ttcng-Ue;  the  Chung- ynug,  "Due  Medium,"  by  T«o- 
see.  a  graud.<on  of  Coufuciua,  who  fens  here  collected 
nauny  of  his  aajtug*;  the  Lun-i/u,  or  "Dialogues," 
a  sort  of  Chines  Memorabilia  or  Confucius;  and  the 
book  of  Mem'lus  or  Mrug-ue.  An  edition  of  tho 
Chine*  text  of  tho  Ta-kio,  with  s  French  end  Latin 
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version,  and  tho  commentary  of  Chu*hl,  was  pub- 
lic ed  by  U.  Pauihicr.  Paris,  1837, 8-  (A.,  B.)  ;  an  ed. 
•f  the  Ohung-gnng,  with  a  tranalallon  Into  French 


and  Latin,  and  copious  notes  by  Besaasat.  preceded 
by  a  general  uotiee  of  the  Four  Books,  appeared  in 
the  Xvtict*  et  Bxtrailt  de*  Manxucrit*.  etc.  publ.  by 
tli  •  Preach  lnatltute,  X.  MRM*.  Paris.  1818,  4«  (H.), 
and  wan  aWo  Uaued  separately.  For  noUcea  of  other 
translations  of  tne  religious' books  of  the  Chinese, 
eer  Remiuat.  Aous.  ML  A  si  at.,  II.  108-1V,  2J3,  2*4. 

1536*.  [Gntzlaff,  Charles].  Chinese  Clas- 
sics.   ( Chine*  Kepot.  for  July,  1834 ;  III. 
97-107.)    BA. 
1500*.  Legge,  James.    The  Chineso  Classics: 
with  a   translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Notes   Prolegomena,  and  Copious   Indexes. 
...    In  Seven   Volumes.     Vol.  I.,  containing 
Confucian  AiiAlects,  the  Great  Learning,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  tho  Mean.    Chin,  and  Eng. 
Hongkong,  aUo  Loudon,  1861,  hugo  8*.  pp. 
xix.,  13ft,  376.     B. 
1507.  Bf  endue  {Chin.  M«ng-tae),  fl.  850 
B.C.    Meng  Tsen  vol  Mencium  inter  Sinenses 
Vhilo*opho*.  Ingenio,  Doctrina,   Nominisqne 
Claritate  Confucio  proximum,  edidit,  Lutina 
Interpretatione    ...   instruxit,    ot    )M<rpetuo 
Comuientario,  o  Sinicis  deprnmpto,  illnstravit 
Ptauislaus  Julian.  2  pt.  Lutctiw  Parisioruni, 
1824-26.  8».    A. 

See  the  notlee  by  J.  P.  Abel  Bemusat,  Jtmrn.  dee  , 
8ivoh4,  1825,  pp.  7»-47.  I 

15f«).  Cha-hlt  or  Chn-tie,  or  Chn-fu-  { 
tse,  called  Wen-kong,  A.n.  1120-1200. 
Die  Natur-  und  ReliKionHphilosophfe  der  I 
Chinesen.  Nach  dem  Werke  des  Chinesi- 
achen  Wcltweisen  Tschnhi,  Ftlrst  der  \\\*- 
•enschalt  genannt,  von  D.  Carl  Frf edrich  Neu- 
mann ...  .  llllgen's  ZciUchriftf.  d.  hist. 
77«€^1837,VU.Il-«8.)    H. 

1509. Philosophical  Opinions  of  Chu-futsx\ 

on  the  Immaterial  Principle  and   Primary 


Matter.    {Cliiiutt  Rtpos.  for  Oct.  and  Dec. 

1844;  XI11.  552-559,  610-619.)    BA. 

Chu-hl  is  spoken  of  by  Meadows  as  "  the  fashioner 
of  Chinese  mental  life  as  it  now  exUtn."  and  "  fairly 
entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  tho  greatest  nstues 
that  hlBtory  ha*  made  known  to  u«. '  —  The  Chinese 
m\d  their  RebeUiotu,  p.  896.  For  an  account  of  hla 
lire  aud  writings  we  Chinue  Scpoe.  for  April,  lM'J. 
XV  III.  187-105  (AB.);  and  for  a  transition  of  a  part 
or  his Siaohio.  or  Primary  Lesaons  by  ¥..  C.  liridg- 
mnu,  id.  V.  81-^7,  SQd-316;  VI.  1KJ-S,  393HJ,  Mi-*. 
AB.,  BA. 

1510.  [Kan-lng-p'Ian].  Le  livre  des  re- 
compenses et  des  peine*  [called  in  Chinese 
Kan-ing-p'ian],  en  chinois  ct  en  francai*;  ac- 
compagne  do  qnatro  cents  16gendes,  anecdote* 
ot  histoires,  qui  font  counattre  les  doctrine:*, 
lea  croyances  ct  les  inauirs  de  1»  secte  des 
Tao-sse.  Traduit  du  chinois  par  Stanislas 
Julien  ...  .  Paris,  Oriental  Truncation 
Fund,  1835,  8».  pp.  xvjM  532.    H. 

A  French  translation  or  this  book,  with  notes,  was 
also  publ.  by  J.  P.  Abel  lieaiuaat,  Paris,  loin,  if.  pp. 
7V.    H. 

1511.  Mohiiilce,  Gottlieb.  Zwei  StUcke  ans 
der  Moralphilosophie  und  Theologieder  Chine- 
sen.  Ans  Klaproths  Fran/twi»cher  Ueberset- 
jtung  in  der  Chreatomathic  Mnndcltott  [ParN, 
1828,  %•)  ins  Deutsche  tibertntgeii.  (lllgen'ri 
ZtiUchriftf.  d.  hist.  TheoL,  1833,  III.  i.  13- 
88.)    H. 

Containing  the  Ming  Stan  2>sf,  a  collection  or 
nsxinia  and  proverb*,  an-1  the  Ktm-ing-p' ian,  or 
"  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punishments." 

1512.  Slug -11- chin- ts'tnaia.  Sing-li- 
tchin-th.siuuan  die  wuhrhaftu  Darstelluug  der 
Naturphilosophie  (orster  Theil)  ans  dem 
MandHChn  Ubersctzt  von  H.C.  v.  d.Gabelentx. 
{Ztitschrtftfur  die  Kunde  de*  Morgenl..  1840, 
8»,  III.  250-279.)    H. 

On  the  nature  of  tho  sonl.  and  Its  existence  after 
death.  But  According  to  Scbott.  in  hla  Besekreibtrng 
der  chOtee.  LU.  p.  842  (ace  above,  No.  \,<J,\  tub 
work,  or,  at  Icaat,  a  work  with  thli  title,  "  which  ap- 
peared lo  the  year  17M,  1«  cvidcnily  of  Chrutian 
origin."  O.  Kraitslr  In  the  AVw  .Imer.  Cyclop.  IV. 
127,  gives  Sun-te-chao  as  the  name  of  the  author. 


1512*.  lffo€l,  Francois.  Philosophic  Sinica  tri- 
bus  Tractatibus,  viz.  Coguitionem  Primi  En- 
tis,  Ceretnonias  erga  Defunctos,  ct  Ethicaui, 
jnxta  Siuarum  Mentem  complectuns;  ct  II h- 
torica  Notitia  Rituum  ct  Ceremoniurum  Sini- 
carnm  ...  .  2  vol.  Praga?,  1711,  4°. 
1512*.  Du  Havlde,  JeanBapt.  Description  ... 
de  la  Chine  et  do  la  Tartaric  chiuoise  ...  . 
Nou voile  od.  4  torn.  (Paris,  1735.  fol.)  La 
Haye,  1736,  4«.     B. 

"Opaa  Ineoui parnblle. "  —  Kahte.  The  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Chinese  are  iil'nirnujd  in  Tom.  II. 
and  ill.  iiy  very  copious  extract*  front  their  claasiea. 
An  English  translation,  2  lol.  Loud.  173S-41,  fol.    H. 

1513.  Or  osier.  Jean  Bapt.  Gabr.  Alex.  Do- 
.scription  generate  do  la  Chine  ...    .    Paris, 

(IW>,)  an  II1«  f  17i>5J,  4".  pp.  798.    *.— 3«  &L, 
7  vol.  Pari*,  1818-20,  8». 

On  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  see  pp.  W1-CI8. 
151 3».  [Superstitions  among  the  Chinese.] 
Prohibitions  addresned  to  Chinese  Converts 
of  the  Romish  Faith.  Translated  by  P.  P. 
Thorns,  with  Notes  illustrating  the  Customs 
of  tho  Country.  From  the  Iudo-t.  hiiipse 
Gleaner  [about  1820? J.  {Chinese  Jiepos.  fjr 
Feb.  1861;  XX.  85-'.)  1.)    A.,  AB. 

MiiMrmei  the  notions  of  the  Chineso  concerning 
the  departed. 

1514.  Schmttt,  Herrmann  Joseph.  Ur-OtTcn- 
I Mining,  oder:  Dio  grossen  Lehren  des  Chri*- 
tenthuins,  uachgewiesen  in  den  Sugen  und 
Vrkunden  der  Hi  test  on  ITOlker,  vonettglich  in 
den  kanMiischcn  Bilcbern  der  Chinesen.  Lsiiul- 
shut.  1KH,  8».  2i  th. 

1515.  Stuhr,  Potcr  Fedderaen.  Die  chine- 
sische  r.eirhsrcligion  und  dio  Systeute  der  in- 
dischen  Phllotophio  iu  ihrem  Verhlltniss  xa 
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Offcnbarungslehrcn   mit  RUckeicht  auf  die 
Aunhhten  vou  Windischmann,  Schmitt  utid 
Ritter  betrachtet.    Berlin,  18S5,  8".  pp.  Vi- 
la*.    F. 
1616.  Da  v  Is,  Sir  John  Francis.  Chi  na :  a  Gene- 
ral Description  of  that  Empire  and  its  Inhabit- 
ant* ...    .    A  new  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged. 
...    2  vol.  London,  (1S3«,  40.)  1857,  12».    H. 
On  the  religions  of  China,  aee  Cb.  XIV.-XVI.,  Vol. 
IL  pp.  1-101. 

1510.  Medhurat,    Walter     H.    China:    its 
State  and  Prospects  ...    .     Loudon,  18U8,  S<>. 
pp.  vii.,  682.    AD.  —  Also  Boston,  1S3S,  12°. 
On  tho  religion*  of  Chin*,  see  pp.  1*1-219. 
1510b.  Review  of  the  Shin  Seen  Tung  Ke«n, 
—  a  General  Account  of  tho  Goda  and  Genii; 
in    22  vols.    (Chinese    Repot,  for    Feb.  and 
March,  1 830  •  VII .  506-620,  653-508.)    BA . 
Sec  particular)/  pp.  500,  661. 
161G«.  Medhurst,    Walter    H.    A  Disserta- 
tion ou  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  with  a 
View  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  ti)o»t  Appro 
priate  Term  for  expressing  tho  Deity,  in  the 
Chinese    Language.  ...    Shanghae,  1847.  8°. 
pp.280.    AB. 

151G*. An  Inquiry  into  tho  Proper  Mode 

of  rendering  tho  Word  God  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  tho  Chinese  Language. 
Shanghae,  1848, 8«.  pp.  170.    A  B. 

ThU  essay  and  tho  preceding,  whh  otber  pamphlets 
in  the  coo  trovers  j,  contain  much  which  iliiuirates 
the  notion*  of  the  Chiuc»e  coueeruing  tpirit«. 

151C«.  Boone,  William  J.,  Bp.  An  Essay  on 
the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words  Klohim 
and  Theos  in  tho  Chiueae  Language.  . . .  Can- 
ton, 1848,  8*.  pp.  vL,  60.    AB.  # 

351Cf.  Medhnnt,  Walter  II.  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Rendering 
of  the  Words  DJV^N  0»c]  and  Oeos  into  the 
Chinese  Language.  Canton,  1848,  *.«.  pp.  107. 
AB. 

On  the  offerings  to  deceased  ancestors,  see  especially 
pp.  4«-»S,  54,  to. 

1517.  Willi  ami,  Samuel  Wells.  The  Middle 
Kingdom;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion, 
Ac,  of  tho  Cliiue.se  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants. 
.. .    2  vol.  Now  York  ami  Loudon,  1S48, 1>.   //. 

In  the  English  editlou  the  title  read*,  ••  The  Chinese 
Rmpire,"  tic.  On  the  religion  or  the  Chinese,  see  II. 
X30-J8). 

1518.  Worship  (Tlie)  of  Ancestor*  among 
the  Chinese.    ( Chinese  Itepas.  for  July,  1841) ;  | 
XVII I.  303-384.)    A.,AB. 

151S*.  Medhurst,  Walter  II.    On  the  True 
Meauiug  of  tho  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"'  etcJ.  sj  i 
exhibited  in  tho  Quotations  adduced  under 
that  Word,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Diction-  I 
ary,    called    ...    the    Pei-wan-yun-foo    ...    .1 
Shanghae,  1841),  S°.  pp.  88.    AB.  \ 

1518b. An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode  i 

of  translating  Ruach  &  Pncuma,  iu  tho  Chi-  > 


1530 

Shanghae, 


nese  Version  of  tho  Scripture*.  . 
1850,  8*.  pp.  75.    AB. 

1518".  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [Chines] 

Repository,  accompauied  with  a  Translation 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  f Yang-«inHibin]  on  Nonri>«»- 
ing  the  Spirit.  (Ctiinese  /taws,  for  Au*. 
I860;  XIX.  446-450.)    A,  AB. 

A  curious  apeetaien  of  Chinese  psychology. 

1518«.  Legge,  Jainca,  letters  on  the  Retir- 
ing of  tho  Aaiue  God  in  the  Chines*  Languor. 
...    Hongkong,  1850,  *>.  pp.  73.    AB. 

1518*.  —  An  Argument  for  . . .  (Shang  Te)  as 
the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words  Elohim 
and  Thoos,  in  the  Chinese  Language:  with 
Strictures  on  the  Essay  of  Bishop  Boone  in 
Favour  of  tho  Term  ...  (Shin)  Ac.  Ac.  ...  . 
Hongkong,  1860,  8*.  pp.  v.,  43.    AB. 

1518*.  Boone,  William  J..  Bo.    Defense  of  aa 
Essay  on  the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Wonfe 
Elohim  and  9«k  into  the  Chinese  Language 
. . .    Canton,  1850,  *•.  pp.  1C0.     A B. 
Also  in  the  Chinese  Repeater*  Vol.  XIX. 

1518c.  Legge,  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirit*:  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Defense  of  an  Ewav  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone  J.  Hongkong,  1852.  8«.  ptZ.  iv„ 
iii.,l«*.    AB.*D. 

1519.  M<Clatchle,  T.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  established 
betweeu  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Nations 
through  their  Theology.  {Journal  of  the  A*j. 
As.  Sue.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  ii.  386-435-)  //. 

1620.  Meadows,  Thomas  Taylor.  The  Chi- 
nese and  their  itebelliona,  viewed  in  Con  na- 
tion with  their  National  Philuerphy,  Ethics 
Logislntlon,  and  Administration.  To  which 
is  added,  An  Essay  on  Civilisation  and  iM 
Present  State  in  the  East  and  West.  ...  Lon- 
don, 185«,  H.  pp.  Ix..  tt>a.     BA. 

For  a  ••  Notice  of  (he  Philosophy.  Morality-  aM 
Polity  of  the  Chinese.  »»»d  of  tlie  RHigfra  of  the 
go \c ml  u«  Claw,"  «x-  Co,  XV111.  pp.  S0&-4OB. 

1521.  Culbertson,  M.  Simpson.  Darkne** 
in  the  Flowery  Laud;  or,  Religion*  Notions 
and  Popular  Superstitions  in  North  China.  ... 
New  York,  1857,  IS*,  pp.  235. 

The  author  had  ruiuled  eleven  years  la  China,  as  a 
mi««ionarj". 

1521*.  Confuclaiiitm.       (Bibfiml    Beprrt. 

and  Princeton  i.rr.  fur  April,  1858;  XXX. 

22l'-*;i.)    Ali. 
1521*.  Hard  wick,  Charles  Christ  and  othrr 

Master,  rtc.    Part  111.    1858.    Seo  No.  12tf7. 

1522.  ISdklna,  Joseph.  The  Religious  Condi- 
tiou  of  tho  Chinese:  with  Observations  on 
the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst 
that  Pimple.  . . .    London,  1859,  lt>».  pp.  2SS. 

1523.  Whitney,  William  Dwight.  China 
and  tho  Chinese,  (AVte  Englander  for  Feb. 
ISStt;  XVII.  11 1-143.)     //. 

Ou  the  rellfloo  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  set  pp. 


D.— ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS;  ETRUSCANS. 


1.  Ancient  Greeks  and  BomanB. 
1524.  Homerui.    See  particularly  Odyt.  Lib. 

1525.  Gadolln,  Gust.  Dissert  at  io  acade- 
mica  Homerica  nonnulla  Aniutue  Nomina 
explicans.    Upsal.  1701,  4° 

1526.  Jortln,  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  Different  Subjects.  London,  17t6, 
8°.  pp.  iv.,  324.    H. 

Dissert.  VI.,  pp.  205-32*.  Is  "  On  the  Mate  of 
the  Dead,  as  described  by  Homer  ui.d  Virgil." 

1527.  Henrlcl,  Job.  Christian.    De  In> 
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mortalitate  Animi   Homerica  Oommen- 
tatio.    Viteb.  17^0,  4«.  pp.  28. 

1528.  Oroddeck,  Gottfr.  Emrt.  Ueber 
das  Local  der  Unterwelt  heim  Homer. 
(Biblitdhek  der  aUen  Lit.  u.  Kurut.  1791, 
St,  8,  pp.  15-33.) 

1520.  Sturz,  Frledr.  Wilh.  De  Testigii* 
Doctrinae  de  Aninti  humani  Immortali- 
tate  in  Homeri  Carmiuiliua.  Ptvhw.  I.- 
III.    Gerae,  1795-07, 4«.  pi>.  16, 16, 16. 

1530.  Halbkart,  Carl  Wilh.    Pnycbolo- 
ria  Homerica  ...    .    ZQllichaviae,  179ft, 
.  pp.  x.,  118.    H. 


fc 
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1631.  Vdlclcer,  Karl  Heinr.  Wllh.  Uober 
die  Bedeutung  von  *vx*j  nnd  Eliutkov  in 
der  Ilia*  unci  Odyssee  ...  .  Glessen, 
1825,  *».  pp.  23. 

Kcr  a  translation  by  C.  P.  Mnson,  an  the 
CUMical  Jruieum.  II.  4i-$4,  Lo  id.  1845,  8».    H. 

1532.  On  Hom.Odys.  xi.  :>C8-571.  (Classical 
Jour,  for  Dec.  1828;  XXXVIII.  190-194.) 
H. 

1533.  IV.,  T.  On  the  Situation  of  the 
Hades  of  Homer.  (Classical  Jour,  for 
March,  1829;  XXXIX.  80-92.)    //. 

1534.  Harael,  Emm.  (or  £mile?)  Louis. 
Thesis  philostophicade  lVychologia  llome- 
rica.    Parisils,  1833  [1832  ?  ],  8<>.  pp.  23. 

1535.  Welcker,  Frtedr.  Gottlieb.  Dio 
Homerfochen  Phaaken  und  die  lnscln  der 
Scligen.  (Rheinischr*  Mus.  fur  Philol., 
1833,  I.  210-283.)     //. 

Also  in  his  Kleine  ScAri/Un,  II.  1-79.    H. 

1536.  Altenburg, .    Ueber  den  Auf- 

enthalt  des  OdyHseus  l»ei  der  Kirke  und 
•cine  Fnhrt  in  den  Hade*.  Odyss.  X.  u. 
XJ.  [Progr.l  Schleusingen,  1835,  8".  pp. 
40(29). 

1537. Odysseus  in  der  Unterwelt.  . . . 

f  A  continuation  of  the  above.]  (Arehiv 
/.  Phil.,  1*140,  VI.  170-188.)    H. 

Makes  the  whole  story  an  astronomical  mjth. 

1538.  Eggers,  Joh.  H.  C.  De  Oreo  llome- 
rico  ...    .    Altonte,  1836,  4«. 

1539.  Nftgelsbacll,  Karl  Friedrich.  Die 
homerischo  Theblogie  in  ihrern  ZuHniu- 
nienhange  dargestcllt  ...  .  Nllrnberg, 
1840,  8«.  pp.  xxxii.,  350.  H.~- 2*  Autt., 
...  bearbeitet  von  G.  Autenrieth,  ibid. 
1861   8°. 

VIFr  AbscbniO,  pp.  MS-MO,  "  Das  Leben  und 
der  TooV 

1540.  Bellinger, .    Quae  Homeri  de 

Orci  Natura  et  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Conditione  fuerit  Sententia,  [Progr.] 
Hadainar.  1847,  4«.  pp.  29. 

1541.  TenfTel,  Wilh.  Siegm.  Zur  Elnloi- 
tung  in  Homer.  Dio  homerischen  Vor- 
atcUungen  von  den  Gtfttern,  voin  Leben 
und  vom  Tode  ...  .  [Gymn.-Progr.j 
Stuttgart,  18A8. 

1542.  Blackie,  John  Stuart.  On  the 
Theologv  of  Homer.  (Classical  Museum, 
VII.  414*-4.>8,  Loiidon,  1850,  8">.)     //. 

On  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  see  pp.  455- 
457. 

1543.  ©rotem«yer,  H.  Honiors  Grund- 
atifficht  von  der  Setle.  [Progr.  |  Waren- 
dorf,  1854,  8*.  pp.  38. 

1544.  Gladstone,  William  Ewart. 

Ob  the  doctrine  or  the  future  state  in  Homer. 
tee  his  SttuHei  on  Homer.  Oxford,  1868,  &°.  II. 
167-171,  3*WU4.    H. 

1545.  Proudflt,  John.  Homeric  Ideas 
of  the  Soul  and  a  Future  Life.  (Bibliolh. 
Sacra  for  Oct.  1858;  XV.  753-805.)    II. 

1545*.  Pnerecyde»,  Syrut,  fl.  B.C.  544. 

1545*.  [Bottf  Thomas].    A  Review  of  the 
Passage  in  Tully's  First  Tusculan  Dispu- 
tation concerning  Phereeydes's  Notion  of 
Future  Existence.   London,  1744,  fe*.  BL. 
1546.  Anaxlmenes,  fl.  d.c.  530. 

1547.  Groth,  Daniel.    Dbwertatio  de  Ana- 
ximenis  Psychologia.     [/>#».  Joh.  Andr. 
Schmidt.]    Jenae,  1089,  4°. 
1548.  Pythagoras,  11.  b.c.  580. 

1549.  Rhodlun,  Ambr.  Dialogns  do 
Transmigratione  Animarum  Pythagorica. 
nuomodo  cadem  conclpi  ct  defendi  possit. 
Hafniae,  1638,  K 

Bee  Morhof,  ittyAtt.  Tern.  II.  Lib.  I.c.1,}  7. 


1650.  Gaudenxlo  (Lat.  Gaudentlua), 

Paganino.  De  Pythagorasa  Animarum 
Transmigratione  Opusculum.  ...  [With 
several  other  treatises.]  Paris,  1641,  4*. 
pp.  324.  * 

1551.  JL5scher,  Gasp.  Dissertatio  histo- 
rico-philosophica  de  Metempsychosi  Py- 
thagorica. [Resp.  Christian  Krumholtz.] 
Lipslae,  1666,  4°.  (2  sh.) 

1552.  CaramuelyJLoblco  wits,  Juan. 
Haplotes  de  Itestrictiouibus  mcntalibus. 
Opus  ingeniosissimum  ...  .  Lngduni, 
1672,4*. 

Treats,  among  other  things,  "de  Pythagoras 
Ifetcmpsjchosi." 

1553.  [Bulstrode,  Whitelocke].  An  Es- 
say of  Transmigration,  in  Defence  of  Py- 
thagoras ...  .  London,  1692,  8«.  pp. 
192  -f .    G. 

A  Latin  translation,  by  Oswald  Dyke,  Lond. 
1725,  »». 

1554.  Hermansson,  Joh.  De  Metem- 
psychosi Pythagorica.    Upsal.  1718,  4°. 

1555.  Hanber,  Eberh.  Dav.  De  Metem- 
psychosi sive  Pythagoraea  Animarum 
Transmigratione  brevis  Disquisitio.  Ul- 
mac,  1724,  8«. 

1556.  Hartmann,  Joh.  Adolph.  Mere/x- 
i^v^wcriv  Pvthagorea  ab  ImputationibtiH 
absurdis  li  bo  rata.  Marburgi,1733[1736?J, 
4». 

155C».  Irriove,  Willem.  De  Palingenesia 
Veterum,  etc.  1733.    See  No.  502. 

1557.  Vrieg,  R.  de.  Vcrhandeling  over 
de   Ziclsverhntaiug,  volgens  de  stelling 

.  van  Pythagoras.  Amsterdam,  1834,  8°. 
ft.  0.25. 

See.  further,  on  Pythagoras,  Ovid.  Jfetam.  XV. 
60,  ct  M?qq. 

1558.  JE*cl\ylvin,  d.c.  525-456. 

1559.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  The 
Theol.tgy  of  jEschvlus.  (Bibliolh.  Sacra 
for  April,  1850:  XVI.  354-403.)     //. 

On  a  future  stale  of  reward*  and  punishments, 
see  |.p.  3.17-101. 
1559*.  Empedocles,  Atjrigtnlinm,  fl.  n.c. 
450....  Caruiiumn  Reliquiae.  De  Vita  ejus 
et  Studiis  dissoniit,  Fragmenta  explicuit, 
Philos<>phiam  ilhistrnvit  Simon  Karsten  ...  . 
AmstekHhtmi.  1838,  8°.  pp.  (8),  557.    //. 

On  the  doctrine  or  the  soul,  Its  immortality  and 
tr.msiu!,»-nt'.o;i.  sec  particular! j  pp.  490-015,  aud  the 
Fri,3iucui«  tlicic  illustrated.  Cemp.  Sturx's  Atjpe- 
doclfM  (Lip*.  1-03.  8"),  pp.  43S-ib4.     H. 

15«')0*>.  Gladisvhf  Augint.  Empedokles 
und  die  Aegypter.  Line  historische  Un- 
tersuchuug  ...  .  Mit  ErlSuterungenans 
den  Regyptischen  DenkmMlern  von  Dr. 
Hei urici riirug«ch  uml  Joseph  Passalacqua 
...  .  Leipzig,  1858,  K  i v.,  156.  //. 
See  particular!}-  pp.  53-57.  63-68. 

1560.  Socrates,  b.c.  46D-400. 

1561.  L-asanlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von.    Des 

Sokrates   Lelu-n,  Lehre  und  To«l.    Nach 

den  ZciigniMHen    der    Alten    dargestellt. 

Miincheu,  1857,  8«.  pp.  122.    F 
1562.  Xenophoii,  fl.  b.c.  400. 

1563.  Heller,  Ludw.    De  Cyri  morlentis 

Orationo  in  Xeuophontis  Cyropaedia  Lib. 

VIII.  memorata.  ...    Lrlangae,  1797,8*. 

pp.  05. 
1564.  Plato,  u.c.  4'28-847. 

Fur  cdilu  :i«,  translations,  and  illustrative  works, 
■eo  Hoffmann's  Bill.  Ux.,  2»  Aub...  1HI5.  III.  117- 
169,  CM-fitt.  and  Kngelmsiiu  s  Bill.  Script.  CUu:. 
0*  Anil.,  1858.  pp.  W*-'&\.  710.  Tht- he»t  edition  or  the 
original  is  that  of  Stall baum,  in  Jacobs  and  ftost'a 
BiM.  Graeea. 

Tbc  following  are  the  best  translations :  —  Knglith. 
by  II.  Gary,  II.  Davis,  and  G.  Burqc,  Svol.  Low'on. 
]^4H-54,  sm.  8".  forming  a  p*rt  cT  Bonn's  Cla**ic<U 
Ubrarg,  Frmnch,  by  V.  Cousin,  13  torn.  Paris,  lei'J- 
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40.  8»;  German,  by  F.  Sehlelcrmacner,  Thell  I.-III. 
1.  iu  6  Bum,  Berlin,  l«M-:8.  M"  (incomplete),  awl  by 
Hicronviuutf  Mailer,  "  wit  hiuleuuugcu  bcgiekel  voa 
Karl  S:ciuh*rl."  ltd.  I.-VIt.,  Leipzig,  lh50-3t.  b», 
"cxeellcul;"  Italian,  by  J>.  Beoibo,  \cneU&,5  vcl., 
16il-07,  1*°;  Danish,  lie  C.  J.  ikise.  "L'dvalstc 
Dialogeraf  Plutuii,"  Dec!  I.-VII.,  Kjobeuhavn,  I8fc»- 
55,  **•.  A  new  French  translation,  bj  K.  Chatmt 
•lid  A.  Salssct,  is  uow  (1881)  ia  course  of  publication. 

beside*  whm  U  eont.iiut-d  in  the  Pheedo.  tbe  f<  Hott- 
ing nrc  rcfciTod  to  by  Mr.  Kortou  (Uenuinentta  of  the 
Gosptli.  2d  ed.,  111.  Hi.  note)  a*  tbe  mo»t  Important 
pii»sttRti  In  Plato  respecting  tb«  Immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  tbe  future  state  of  ludlriduali:  —  Timcnu, 
pp.  41,  42,  aud  p.  90,  *cqo,.  ed.  8tepban. ;  Phadntt. 
p.  i'45,  soqq. :  Jfeno.  p.  Ml,  seqq. ;  De  BejmUicA.  Lib. 
X.  p.  GOH.  Heqq. ;  Gorgitu,  p.  522,  t«qq. ;  Apologia, 
pp.  40,  41.  lie  also  remarks.  "It  U  Important  to  bo 
observed,  that  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
tbe  toul  was  essentially  different  from  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  tbe  pcrmmul  immortality  of  men.  It  wns 
eounected  with  the  belli' f  of  the  preexlstcncc  of  M>uls 
front  the  commencement  of  the  uuhcr>e,  and  of  their 
frequent  transmigration  into  different  bodies  of  men 
aud  of  Interior  animals.  ...  Yet  on  cone -pilous 
which  were  thus  imperfect,  aud  which  in  his  different 
works  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  one  .-mother, 
he  has  founded  the  niott  solemn  exhortations  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  with  reference  to  the  well-being 
or  the  soul,  and  the  rewards  aud  punishments  of  a 
future  life." 

Among  the  different  eds.  of  the  Pttado,  those  of 
\rinklcr  (Lcipz.  1744),  Wyttenbach.  with  vnluable 
Prolcgomeun  and  note*  (Ley dm,  1>W,  be- ted.,  I.eipt. 
18:5),  aud  Slallbauni  (3d  ed.,  Goth  a,  1*60)  docrte 
partlcuhtr  mention.  The  best  German  irmnlaticns 
are  those  of  Schmidt,  in  Juhn  a  Archie,  1RJ2,  Dd. 
XVIII..  Mailer  (1*54).  with  tho excellent  Introduction 
by  Kteinharl  (sec  above),  aud  Nuftslin  (Mannheim, 
1855). 

1565.  Plato.  The  Platonic  Dialogue*  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.  By  William  Win-well,  D.D. 
Vol.  I.  Dialogues  of  the  Socratlc  School,  and 
Dialogues  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death 
of  Socrates.  8  Vol.  II.  Ant  {sophist  Dia- 
logues. |j  Vol.  III.  The  Republic  and  the 
TimnHM.  3  vol.  Cambridge  [Eng.],  1159-61, 
am.  ,S°.    H. 

"  In  the  Translation  of  the  Phctdo  and  in  the  ac- 
companying Remarks  I  have  considered  the  force  of 
the  arguments  ns  well  as  the  drama  of  the  Dialogue." 
—Pre/ace  to  Vol.  I. 

1566. Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito, 

ond  Phaxio.  Translated  from  tho  Greek  by 
Charles  Stuart  Stanford  ...  .  Dublin,  1635, 
8«.  pp.  210  +. 

1567.  Phsedo;  or,  The  Immortality  of  the 

Soul.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Charles 
S.  Stanford.  A  new  Edition,  enriched  with 
Archbishop  Fenelon's  "Life  of  Plato;"  the 
Opinions  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern 
Philosophers  and  Divines  on  the  Soul's  Im- 
mortality; ...  with  Notes  ...  .  To  which  is 
added  a  Catalogue  [by  William  Gowans]  of  all 
the  Works  known  to  have  been  written  on  a 
Future  State.  ...  Now  York,  William  Gow- 
ans. 1854,  12°.  pp.  liv.,  228,  (and  Catalogue) 
22. 

1668. Conclusion  of  Plato's  Gorgias.  [Trans- 
lated by  Nathaniel  S,  Folsom.J  (Christian 
Exam,  for  March,  1847 ;  XL1I.  195-201.)    H. 

15C9. Axlochns,  sive  dc  Morte  Dialogus. 

Gr. 

This  dialogue  has  been  false!/  ascribed  to  Pis  to,  to 
iEschlncs  Socruticus,  and  to  Xcnocrntet.  It  will  be 
fouud  in  most  editions  vt  Plato.  An  English  trans- 
lation, bj  Edmund  Spenser,  Kdinbunth.  VJ»1 ;  another, 
by  Geo.  Burge*.  in  Bohn's  ed.  of  Plato,  VI.  HHtf.  H. 

1570.  Olympiodorua,  fl.  a.d.520?  Scho- 
lia in  Platonis  Phaedoucni.  Jbx  Librl.-t 
Manu  scriptis  edidit  Christoph  £berh. 
Fincke.  Heilbronnao,  1847,  8«.  pp.  xvi., 
228. 

1670*.  Ficlno,  Marsilio.  1482.  See  No. 
668*. 

1571.  Ca.teUani,  Pier  Nlccolo.  De  Im- 
inortalitnie  Animarum  secundum  Plato- 
nem  et  Aristotelcm.    v.v.  1525,  fol. 

1571*.  [Barba,  Pomp«o  della].    Esposi- 
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zlone  d*nn  sonetto  Platonico  fatto  sjnprm 
il  primo  efletto  d'amore,  ch'«  U  mipara.-r 
l'nnima  dnl  corpo  deU'anmnte;  dove  si 
tratta  deirimmortalitadeiranixua  a>acu*>.k> 

Aristotile,  e  secondo   Platone .     Fi- 

renze,  1549,  8».—  Ibid.  15M.  fc*. 

See  VaxxaeheUi,  Serittari  dlUtlU,  II.  L  S3S. 

1572.Galan.tea,  Livias.  Christ iana»TtW- 
login;  cum  Platonic*  fttmuaratio.  qui  nim*' 
cum  tota  veterl  Sapient  ia  Ethnh^rniu 
...  .  [In  twenty  Books.]  Bononiar,  lr»£7, 
fol. 

Lib.  XI.-XIII.  treat  M  De  Anima."  T«r  m&a 
general  works  on  the  Platonic  theotag*-  eetatpared 
with  the  Christian,  see  J.  A.  FabrMtts,  Ittttxs**. 
etc.  pp.  901-907. 

1573.  Hardtachmtdt  or  Hjart- 
•chmldt,  Job.  Nic.  Plato  de  Trum<«  a- 
litate  Animae.  [Disp.]  Argentorati,l&.*. 

8»r 

1674.  wVeielKhmaira,  Joach.  Sam.  Di»- 
scrtatio  de  Platonic*  Animorum  Imajur- 
talitate.  [Jitrp.  J.  F.  Benedict?]  Viteb. 
1740,  4».  pp.  36. 

1575.  Tcencke,  M.  M.  De  Argum^ntL* 
Platonis  pro  lumiortalitate  Animae.  G*A- 
tingne,  1748,  4*. 

1576.  IVlndnelm,  Christian  Ertwt  von. 
£xamen  Argunientorura  I'Utonis  pro  1m- 
mortalitate  Animae  humaoae.  Di^er- 
tatio.    Gottingae,  1749,  8*. 

1577.  Buttstedt,  Job.  Andr.  De  Plato- 
nicoium  lleruiniscentia.  ivrlaugae,  1761,4*. 

1578.  Gotlleber,  Joh.  ChrLstoph.  Arpxj- 
montorum  aliquot  in  Platonis  PbaetU^ue 
de  Animl  lmmortalitate  1 II us t ratio  et 
Discussio  ...  .  Specimina  I.-IV.  Al- 
torfii,  1765-67,  4«.    (64  eh.) 

Also  in  tbe  JVow  A<tm  SrwL,  17*»,  pp.  53-e*. 

1570.  Auimaduerslones   ad    Platonw 

Phaedonem  et  Alcibiadem  Secundum ;  ad- 
junct! sunt  Excursus  in  Qtuvstioue*!  Socra- 
ticas  de  Animi  lmmortalitate  cam  summa 
PhaedonU.    Lipsiae,  1771,  S*.  pp.  199. 

1580.  Crawford,  Charles.  A  Disserta- 
tion <.n  the  Phs?don  of  Plato:  or  Dialogiie 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  To 
which  is  annexed,  A  Psychology :  or%  An 
Abstract  Investigation  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Soul;  In  which  the  Opinions  of  all 
tbe  Celebrated  Metaphysicians  on  that 
Subject  are  discussed.  ...  London,  1773, 
8».  pp.  xxviii.,  202.    H. 

1681.  L.  ilia,  Ernst  Gottfried.  Platonis  Sen- 
tentia  de  Nature  Animi.  ...  Gottingae, 
17W),  8».  pp.  iv.,  28. 

15S2.  Platonis  Locus  in  Tlmaeo  do  Orto 
Auimi  humani  explicatur.  (In  Abicht 
and  Born's  ytuet  philcL  Mao~,  II.  1-70, 
Leipz.  1790,  8«.) 

1683.  Tcnnemann,  WHh.  Gottlieb.  Leh- 
ren  uud  Meinungen  der  Sokiatiker  L  Wr 
Uusterblichkeit.  ...  Jena,  1791,  snt.  S*. 
pp.  xvi.,  692.    H. 

1584. System  dcr  FhUonisehen  Philo- 
sophic ...    4  Bde.    Leipzig,  1792-93,  &*. 

16S5.  Lindc,  Fnm.  Gottlieb.  Do  Solatiis 
ttdversus  Mortis  Horrores  in  Plat<»nr  et 
Novo  Testameuto  obviis.  LipsUe,  1792, 
4*.  pp.  32. 

1686.  Muclcc,  Joh.  Heinr.  De  MediU- 
tione  Mollis  Platonic*.  Lipsiae,  1793,  4*. 
pp.  xvi. 

15S7.  Wtjrger«,  Gnat.  Frledr.  ...  £xa- 
men  Argumentorum  Platonis  pro  Iu&vf> 
talltate  Animi  humani.  Sostochii,  1^3, 
*>.  pp.  34. 
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1688.  Pcttavel,  Fr.  De  Argument!*,  qui- 
bus  apud  Platoneni  Animorum  Ininiorta- 
UtM  defenditur.  Berolini,  1815.  4*.  pp. 
It.,  41. 

1589.  Knnhardt,  Heinr.  Platons  Phil- 
don,  mit  besondorer  Rilckaicht  anf  die 
Unsterblichkeitslehro  erlKutert  und  beur- 
theilt.    Labeck,  1817,  8«.  pp.  72  +.    F. 

1590.  Taylor,  Thomas.  Platonic  Demon- 
stration of  tbo  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(Classical  Jour,  for  Juno  and  Sept.,  1820; 
XXI.  201-230,  and  XXII.  40-51.)    H. 

1601.  Seager,  Rev.  John.  Observations 
on  the  Phsedo  of  Plato.  (Classical  Jour. 
for  June,  1825 ;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1692.  Schmidt,  Adalb.  Arguments  pro 
I  tumor  tali  tato  Animarum  in  Platonis 
Phaedoiic  cxplicita,    Halao,  1827,  8*. 

1593.  Ret  tig,  Heinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Quaeatione*  I'latonicae.  I.  Quam  cogno- 
*cendae  verae  Animi  Naturae  Viam  Plato 
comnionstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  Oissae 
[B.'idingcu],  1831,  8"».  |  th. 

1534.  Brant.  J.  W.  Bemerkungcn  tlber 
die  platouittcho  Lehre  vom  Lcrnen  nlselner 
"Wicdereri nner ung  (apapnprtt).  Branden- 
burg, 1832,  8». 

1696.  Deyeka,  Ferd.  Platonis  de  Ani- 
morum Migratione  Doctrina.  Confluent. 
1834,  8°. 

1596.  Crome,  C.  De  Mythia  Platonicis 
imprimis  do  Necyiis.   DUaseldorf,  1836,4*. 

1537.  Weiring,  .    De  Mythis  Plato- 

uicia  inprimis  do  Necyiis.    [Progr.]    Dtts- 
aeldorf.  1S35,  4*. 

Are  No*,  ism  ana  IS97  dilca  of  tb«  same  not  T 
I  give  them  a*  I  find  them  in  Kngclmann's  BiU. 
Script.  Clou. 

159^.  Schmidt,  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideen 
des  Plato  und  die  darauf  beruhonde  Un- 
atorblichkeittilchre  dcsgelben.  [Progr.] 
Htlae,  1835.  A:  pp.  58  (29). 

1508*.  Sigwart,  Heinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
▼on*  Die  platonisohen  Mythcn  von  der 
menschlichon  Socio  im  Zusammenbango 
darg'-rtdlt.  (Appended  to  bis  GtschichU 
drr  Philotophie,  II.  463-416,  Stnttg.  u. 
TUb.  1844,  8».)    B. 

1593.  Voigtlander,  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Sententia  de  Animorum  Praeexistentia. 
Pars  I.  De  Principio  Philotophiae  Plato- 
nic**.   [Diss.]    Berolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  26. 

1600.  Fischer.  Carl  Philipp.  De  Plato- 
nica  do  Animi  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1845,  8«.  pp.  14.    P. 

1601.  Schmidt,  Uerm.  Duorum  Phae- 
donis  Platonic!  Locorum  Explieatio  (p. 
66.  B.  et  de  universa  Argumentatione,  in 

?ua  ex  ipsa  Animi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortalitas    ejus    deducitur).    [Progr.] 
Wittenbergae,  1846,  4».  pp.  21. 
1002.    [King.    Thomas    StarrJL      Plato's 
Views    of    Immortality.      ( Universalis 
Quar.  for  Jan.  1847 ;  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1603.  gaostakowaki,  Jos.  Platonis  de 
Animo  Placita.  [Progr.J  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4*.  pp.  15. 

1604.  Lachmann,  Karl  Heinrich.  Ueber 
die  UnsterbUchkeit  der  menscblicben 
8eele,  nacb  den  Vorstellnngen  des  Phllo- 
sophen  Platon  und  des  Apostels  Paulos. 
. . .    Laadeshut,  1848,  8».  pp.  32.     F. 

1605.  A  blander,  Job.  Aug.  Dissertatlo 
Veterum  in  Oenere  Philosophorum  pra> 
clpneque  Platonis  de  Animi  Vi  ct  Immor- 
talitate Sententias  breviter  adumbrans 
...  .  [Resp.  Pet.  Otto  Wiborg.]  Pars  I. 
Land*,  [18—,]  8*.  pp.  16. 


1606.  Hermann,  Carl  Friedr.  De  Parti- 
bus  Animae  immortallbus  secundum  Pla- 
tonem.  [Praef.  Ind.  Schol.]  Oottingae, 
1850,  4«. 

1607.  Speck,  Mori tz.  WUrdigung  der  phv 
tonischen  Lehre  von  der  Uusterblichkeit 
derSeele.  ...  [Progr.]  Breslau,  1S53,4». 
pp.  16. 

Alao  in  tbe  ZciUchriftf.  PkOot.  u.  katk.  ThooL, 
1857,  Heft  8?,  or  K.  ¥.,  XIII.  il.  pp.  1-18.    B. 

1608.  CUell-Fels,  J.  T.  Dissertatio  qua 
Psychologiae  Platonicae  atque  Aristote- 
leae  Explieatio  et  Comparatio  inatituitur. 
IVirceburgi,  1854,  8*.  pp.  106. 

1609.  M filler,  L.  H.  0.  Dlo  Eschatologie 
Platon's  und  Cicero's  in  ihrem  Vernal  t- 
ntsse  sum  Christenthumo.  ...  Jever, 
1864,  4».  pp.  44.    F. 

1610.  Kahlert,  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nlschcn  Bewcise  dor  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele.    [Gymn.  Progr.]    [Wlen,]  1855,  4<>. 

1611.  Susemlhl,  Franz.  Die  genotische 
Entwickclung  dor  platonlschen  Fhiloso- 
phie  elnleitond  dargostellt  ....  2  Theilo. 
Leipzig,  1855-60,  fr.  pp.  xvl.,  480;  Xii., 
1-312,  xxviii.,  313-690.    //. 

1612.  Schmidt,  Hermann.  Zu  Platons 
Phaedon.  [Ou  tho  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-106  E,  ed.  Steph.]  (Jahn's  AVu/ 
Jahrb.  f.  Philol.,  1856,  LXXIII.  42-4S.)  //. 

For  other  iHoslratfooi  of  the  Pkctdo  by  Schmidt, 
see  Engelmann't  BiU.  Script.  Clou.,  «•  Ann., 
p.J87. 

1613.  Snsemthl,  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Bchluszbeweis in  Platons  Phaedon.  (Jahn'* 
Jfeue  Jahrb.  /.  Philol.,  1856,  LXXU1. 
236-240.)    H. 

1614.  Williams,  N.  M.  The  Phndon. 
(Christian  Rev.  for  Oct.  1857;  XXII.  507- 
632.)    BA. 

1615.  Miehelia,  Fr.  Die  Philosophic  Pla- 
tons in  ihrcr  inneren  Beziehung  zur 
geoffenbarten  Wahrheit  kritisch  aus  den 
Quellen  dargestellt  ...  .  2Abth.  MUn- 
ster,  1859-(io,  8*.    H. 

1616.  Volquardscn,C.R.  Platon'sldee 
des  persttnlichen  Geistes  und  seine  Lehre 
ttber  Erziehnng  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  192. 

Seo  BibUotk.  Sacra,  XVIII.  zn-217. 
1616».  [Martinean,  James].    Plato:  his 
Physics  and  Motaphysics.  {National  Rev. 
for  April,  1861 ;  XII.  457-488.)    B. 
1616*.  Bucher,  J.    Uber  Platons  specu- 
lative Beweiso  flir  die   Unsterblichkeit 
dor  menschlichon  Socio.    Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation.   Gottiugen,  1861,  8».  pp.  30. 
1617.   Arlstotelcs,   b.c.  SM-ri2.   ...     De 
Anlnia  Libri  tres.    Ad  Tnterpretum  Graeco- 
rum  Auctoritatem  ot  Codicum  Fidem  recog- 
novit,  Commenturiis  lllustravlt  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenao,  1833,  8°.    2)  th. 

1618. Treatise  on  tho  Soul.  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1808,  i: 

1619.  Psychologic  d'Ariatote  —  Trait6  de 

Time  traduit  en  franeais  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et  accompagn6  de  Notes  perp6tuollcs  par 
J.  Bartb61emy-Salnt-Hilaire  ...  .  Paris, 
1846,  8».  pp.  exxi.,  392.    H. 

The  translator  maintains  (Pref.  pp.  xxxlx.-xlrli.) 
that  ArUtotlc  did  not  bellere  in  the  immortal  I  tj  of 
tho  conl.  Soo  also,  to  the  tamo  purpose,  Moth«tm» 
note*  on  Cadworth'i  Intel.  SgtUm,  I.  96,  99,  III.  470- 
472  (Harrimn'i  edition.) 

1619*.  Slntnliains,  11.  A.p.  530.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  in  tres  libroe  Aristotolis  de 
anlma.  ...  Or.  [Venice,  A.  Andantu, 
1527,]  fol.  ff.  187. 

1620.  Vargas,  Alfonso,  of  Toledo,  Abp. 
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of  Stvillf.  Qnirstiones  super  Libros  Aris- 
totelis  tie  Anima.  Florentia?,  1177,  fo!. — 
Also  Venetiis,  1665-66,  fol.;  Vicentise, 
1608,  fol.:  Roma?,  1609,  fol. 

1621.  Vio,  Tommaao  da,  Ciirdinal  Gae- 
Uno  {Lat.  Cajetanus).  Comiuun- 
taria  in  tres  Li  bios  Ariatotelia  dc  Anima. 

Pint  published,  with  the  text,  at  Vleenta,  U*&, 

fol. ;  scji  tratelj,  Venice.  15U,  fol.,  and  elsewhere. 

1621*.  Spina,  Bartolommeo  dl.    Propng- 

naculuin  Ariatotelis,  etc.  1015.    See  No. 

674. 

1622.  Venlcro,  Francesco.  ...  Discorsi 
. . .  sopra  i  trc  Libri  dell' Anima  d'Aristo- 
tile  ...    .    Venetia,  1566,  8*. 

1623.  Odonl,  Rinaldo.  Discorso  ...  per 
uia  I'oripatctica,  oue  si  dimoatra,  se  l*ani- 
ma,  secondo  Aristotile,  e  mortalc,  o  ini- 
mortale.  Venetia,  1567,  4».  ff.  40.— Also 
ibid.  1560,  4».    BL. 

1624.  Villalpando,  Caspar  Cardlllo 
de.  Apologia  Ariatotelis  adversus  eos, 
qui  ajnnt  rum  senaisse  Aninmm  cum  Cor- 
pora extingui  ...    .    Compluti,  1560,  £•. 

1626.  Mart  lues  de  Brea,  Pedro.  In 
Libros  tres  Ariatotelis  do  Annua  Com- 
mentarius.  Cui  acceasit  Trnctatus,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Aninue  Immorta- 

.  litas  aaaeritur  A  probatur.  Segontiae, 
1575,  fol. 

1626.  Qulntlanus,  Tincentius.  Diluci- 
dationes  trinm  Librorum  Ariatotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  non  S.  Doctorls  Thomae 
Aquinatls  in  eosdeni  Commentarii.  Cum 
Textu  duplici  ...    .    Bouoniae,  1675,  4». 

1627.  Toledo,  (Lat.  Toletns),  Fran- 
cisco de,  Card.  Commeutaria  una  cum 
Quaestionibua  in  Libroa  tres  Ariatotelis 
de  Anima.  Venetiis,  1576,  4*.— Colon. 
Agrip.  1576,  4«.  IT.  179  +• 

Many  other  editions, 

1628.  Deniaetua,  Joh.  De  Animl  Natura 
ej  usque  Immortalitate  in  Doctrina  Aria- 
totelis apertissime  constitute.  Parisiis, 
1577, 8<>. 

1629.  Segni,  Bernardo.  Trattato 
i  Libri  dell'  Anima  d'  Aristotile  .. 
renaa,  1583,  4fi. 

1630.  Zimara,  Teofilo.  ...  In  Libroa 
tres  Ariatotelis  dc  Anima  Conuneutarii 
...    .    Venetiis,  1684,  fol. 

1631.  Sehrdter,  Joh.  Friedr.  Qnaestio 
utruni  ArUtoteles  Intellectus  noatri  Im- 
mortal! tat  em  cognoverit.   Jenae,  1586,4*. 

1632.  Pont  anus,  Hieronymua.  De  Im- 
mortalitate- Aniuife,  ex  Sententia  Ariato- 
telis, Libri  septem.    Romas,  1507,  4°. 

1633.  Guarlnont  (Lot.  Gnartnonlns 
Fbnttrnu*),  Crlstoforo.  Sentuutlarnm 
Ariatotelis  de  Animo  seu  Mente  humana 
Explicatio.    Francofurti,  1601,  4*. 

1633*.  Zabarella,  Jacopo,  Daunt.  In 
tres  Ariatotelis  Libros  de  Anima  Oomnien- 
tarii  ...  .  Vetiet.  1605,  fol.  BL.— Also 
Francof.  1606,  4fi. 

Maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  can- 
not be  proved  bj  Ari'totle  a  philosophy. 

1634.  La  Oalla,  Giulio  Ceaare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  ex  Ariatotelis  Sen- 
tentia  Libri  tres.  Romao,  1621,  4".  — Also 
Utini,  1646,  4». 

Maintains  that  Aristotle  believed  In  Immor- 
tality. 

1635.  Iiicetl,  Fortnnlo.  De  Animorum 
rationalium  Immortalitate  secundum  Opi- 
nionem  Ariatotelis  Libri  quatuor.  Pata- 
▼II,  1629,  fol.    BL. 

1636.  Dannhauer,  or  Dannhatver, 
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Joh.  Conr.  Collegium  psychologicum,  in 
quo  maxime  coutruversa?  Qusestiones  cirea 
trea  Librua  Ariatotelis  de  Aoiaia  P*vf*>- 
nuntur,  ventilantur,  explicautur.  Ar- 
gentorati,  1630, 6*.  —  Also  ibid.  1643,  K«C5 ; 
Altdorf.  1672,  4». 

1637.  Oregto,  Agostlno,  Cbrd.  Arfatattli* 
vera  de  rutionalis  Aninio?  Immortality; 0 
Sententia  accurate  ex  plica  ta.  Ectasv, 
1631,  4*.  —  Also  1632,  13». 

Orejrio  umlaut ns  that  Aristotle  believed  In  tie 
Ini mortality  of  the  souL 

1638.  Hoftnann,  Casp.,  1572-1648.  ab- 
latio Doctrinae  Ariatotelis  com  Doctrina 
Galeni  de  Anima.    Ilelnist.  1637. 

1639.  Athanaslua, Byeantinm.  ...  Ari^- 
totelca  propriam  de  Anuuae  Immortal  Hate 
Mentem  explicans  ...  .  Gr.  and  Let 
Paiisiia,  1641.4°. 

Sec  Pabriciua,  BibL  Grot,  IV.  S3,  SM. 

1640.  Posner,  Ca*p.  De  Paliugene^ia, 
sivu  KedituCorporuiuin  Vitam  secundum 
Aristotelem  hnposeibili.    Jenae,  16S6. 

1641.  Scliiiti,  Christian  Gottfr.  Super 
Ariatotelis  dc  Anima  Sententia  brevi* 
Coiumcntatio.     llalae,  1771,  4°.  pp.  20. 

1642.  Deintaardt,  Joh.  ITelnr.  Der  r<- 
griff  der  Seek*  mit  RUcktdcht  auf  Arirto- 
telea.  . . .    Hamburg.  1840,  4*.  (4}  *L.) 

1643.  Hartennteln,  Gnst.  De  P*y«-ho- 
logiae  vulgaris  Origiue  ab  ArUtotek*  re- 
pet  enda.    Lips.  184*>,  4*.  pp.  19. 

1644.  Fischer,  Carl  Philipp.  Dc  PriDci- 
piia  Aristotelicae  de  Anima  Doctriuar. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1345,  e>.  pp.  14. 

1644*.   Waddlngton-Kastua,  Char- 
les.   De  la  psychologic  d'Ariatote.  Pari?. 
IMS,  *».  4/r. 
1646.  WolJi;  W.    Yon  dem  Begrifife  des 
Ariatotelca    uber   die  Seele  und   de#-fn 
Anwendung  auf  die  hcutige  Psychology . 
. . .    BAyreuth,  1848, 4».  pp.  16. 
1646*.  Panacn,  Carl.    De  Ariatotelis  Ab»- 
mae  Defiuittone.    Disavrtatto    iaaaguia- 
lis  . . .    .  <  Gryph.  1801,  8».  pp.  iil,  66. 
1646.  Ijucrettna  Carua,  Titos.  11.  B.C.  60. 
...    De    Berum    Natura    Libri  Sex    Carclus* 
Lachmanuus  rvcenanit  et  emendavit   £ditM 
altera    Beroliui,  1853,  ?•.  pp.  252. 

Lib.  III.  denies  the  Immortality  of  thecooL 
164fc.  Pollfjnac,  Melchior  dr,  Oxrd. 
1747.  Anti-Lucretius.  Sec  No.  HI. 
647.  Haercker,  F.  A.  Titus  Lncrrtins 
Carua  uber  die  Nutur  der  Ding*  and  die 
Unatcrblichkeit  der  8eele.  Vortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  1«61,  8».  pp.  &L    F. 

1648.  Relsaclter,  A.  J.  Epicnri  de  Ani- 
morum Nut  urn  Doctrinam  a  Lncretio  Di-*- 
ciptilo  tractatam  exponait  ...  .  Colo- 
niae  Agrippinensium.  U55,  4*.  pp.  36. 

Reviewed    by    Wilh.  Christ   in    Jahn'»   JTevt 
JaXrb.  /.  PkiloL,  l(-jd.  LXXIII.  2*7-151.    H. 

1649.  Snckan,  K.  de.  De  Lucretii  ineta- 
physica  et  niorali  Doctrina.  Parisiis. 
1867,  6*.  pp.  xil.,  63. 

1650.  Cicero,  Marru*  Tnltins,  n.c.  107-4*. 
The  Tusrulan  Disputations,  Book  F1r>t  [De 
contemnenda  Mortel;  the  Dream  of  Siipio: 
and  Extracts  from  the  Dialogue*  on  Old  Age 
and  Friendship.  Lat,  With  EnjdWi  Notts, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  Cambridge  [Ma«*.J, 
1861, 12».  pp.  xvilL.  207.    H. 

The  lotroductioo  dlsensses  the  qneatloa  of  Cicen's 
belief  In  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

1641.  — -  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Tnsculan  Question*, 
translated  by  J.  N.  Bellows.!  (Christian 
Exam,  for  Nov.  1842,  and  Jan.  1843;  XXXIIL 
129-160,316-338.)    XT. 
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1652.  Wunderllcla,  Casp.  Jul.    Cicero 

de    Anlma    PlatonixHtis.     [/feu>.    Andr. 

Schmaler.]    Viteb.  17  i4,  4fi.  IT.  8. 
1C53.  T»mer,  Fabian.  De  Sen tentia  Cico 

roniana  de  lmtnortalitate  Animae.  [  Rrsp. 

Laur.  Wenzel.]    Upsal.  1730,  8».  (2  sh.) 

1664.  Pisangki,  Oeorg  Christoph.  Dis- 
sertatio  ex  pendens  Argumenta  pro  Im- 
mortalitate  Animae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
Regiomonti,  1759,  *>.  pp.  24. 

1655.  Wehren,  or  Wehrim*  Joh.  Gott- 
fried voii.  Leber  das  Alter  uud  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit  der  Seele,  nach  dem  Cicero 
frey  bearbuitet  und  mit  einigen  Zuaatzen 
▼ermehrt.    Gflttingcn,  1810,  8«,  pp.  77. 

1656.  Slemera, „    De  Locoquodame 

Ciceroni*  Catone  Majors  ubi  de  Animo- 
nua  Innnortalitate  agitur.  [Progr.l  Mo- 
naster^ 1848,  4».  pp7l4. 

1657.  VlrgUlua  or  Verjrtliua  ffaro, 
Publius,  b.c.  70-19,  See  particularly  jEneid. 
lAh.  VL,  and  Georg.  IV.  467,  et  seqq. 

1667». JEneas  his  descent  into  Hell  ...    . 

Made  English  by  John  Boys  ...:  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  upon 
the  same  ...    .     London,  1661, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1658.  Warbnrton,  William,  Bp.  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated, 
etc.    See  No.  1799. 

In  Book  II.  Sect.  IV.  or  this  work,  Warbnrton 
maintain*  toe  ingenious  paradox  that  the  desc-ut 
of  jKneaa  into  the  Infernal  region*  as  described 
by  Virgil  in  a  figurative  description  of  an  initia- 
tion Into  the  Klcusinian  uysterle*.  See  tail 
■Torts.  II.  78-168.     B. 

1659.  Beyckert,  Dan.  Joh.  Philipp.  Dis- 
sertatio  explauans  Psychoiogiam  Virgilii 
L.  VI.  Aeneid.  v.  724-751.  Argentorati, 
1751, 4».  pp.  20. 

1659*.  Jortln,  John.  Six  Dissertations, 
etc.    1755.    See  No.  1526. 

1659*.  [Gibbon,  EdwardL  Critical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
jEneid.  . . .  London,  1770,  8°.  pp.  56.  H. 
AUo  in  his  Jftscel.  Work*,  London,  1837,  8°,  pp. 
670-492.    (B.)    In  opi»Attion  to  Warburlon. 

1660.  Heyne,  Christian  Gottlob.  1729- 
1812. 

8*>e  his  Excuraus  on  the  Sixth  Book  or  Virgil's 
^Eceid.  particularly  Kxc  I.,  YIII.-XM. 

1661.  Jorto*  Andrea  de.  Viaggio  di 
Enea  airinferno,  ed  agll  Elisii,  secondo 
Virgilio.    2»  ed.    Napolf,  (. . .)  1825,  8«. 

A  French  translation,  from  the  third  edition 
of  the  original,  Duual,  1817,  8*  pp.  72. 

1662.  Plutarchm,  fl.  a.d.  90. 

On  ancient  opinion*  concerning  the  soul,  see  D« 
FtmciiU  PMUetopMorvm,  Lib.  IV.  cc.  2-8.  Bat  the 
genuineness  of  this  treatise  Is  doubted. 

1663.  Plntarch  on  the  Delay  of  tho  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Note*,  by  H.  B.  Hackett  ...  .  Andover.  1844, 
12*.  pp.  171. 

1064. Bar  lea  dtlais  de  la  jnstlce  divine 

...  .  Nouvellement  tradult,  avec  des  addi- 
tions et  dee  notes,  par  M.  le  comte  de  Maistre, 
snivi  de  la  traduction  du  memo  traite,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Paris,  1810.  8».  pp.  228. 

Numerous  later  cda.  Forming  also  Tome  II.  of  the 
<Euvrt*  or  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

1665.  Schreiter,  Theodor  Hilmar.  Doc- 
trlna  Plntarchi  et  thcologica  et  moral  is. 
Commentatio  ...  .  (Illgen's  ZeiUchrift 
f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1836.  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H. 

Bee  particularly  pp.  50-53, 114, 116. 

1666.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarch's 
Theology.  <  Methodist  Quar.  Rev.  for  July. 
1852:  XXXV.  883-415.)    H. 

1667.  Hackett,  Horatio  Balch.  Plntarch 
on  the  Delay  of  Providence  in  punishing 


the  Wicked.  [Abstract.]  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  July,  1856;  XIII.  609-4J30.)    U. 
1667*.  Luclanua,  SamvsatensU,  fl.  a.d.  170. 
See  hi*  Diatoft  Mottttotum,  Menijtput,   Cataplut, 
Vtrce  Historic^,  und  the  irv.ii.ist.'  De  Luctu.  tor  ridi* 
culi  of  the  popular  aotleaa  concerning  the  Infernal 
regions. 

1668.  Alexander  Aphrodisieruu,  fl.  a.d.  200. 
Libri  iluo  do  Anima.  Gr,  and  La L  (Appended 
to  Themistius,  Opera,  Venet.  1534,  fol.) 

"  Muintaiua  tiie  annihilation  of  souls,  and  contend* 
that  thU  was  Atittotle's  opiaioa."  —  JVosAefrn,  note 
On  Cudworth,  Book  I.  Ch.  I.  cut  Jin.,  who  also  refers 
to  bis  Comm.  ad  Lib.  II.  Topicor.  ArlstoL  pp.  72,  77. 

1669.  Plot  In  aa,  fl.  a.d.  250.  ...  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  [Ldited  by  G.  fi.  Moser  and  F. 
Creuzer.]    3  vol.    Oxonii,  1835,  4«.    H. 

The  whole  or  the  Fourth  Bnnead  (Vol.  II.  pp.  73*- 
616}  treats  of  the  soul.— Its  essence,  iiumoriuiuy, 
dosccut  into  the  body,  etc  Parts  of  It  arc  translated 
In  Tboauu  Taylor's  Ft»f  Books  of  PtoUoti*.  Loud,  u, 
17W,  8°,  and  m  hi*  JWeci  ITerfa  «/  Pfotimie,  London, 
1817.  8*. 

1069s Les    Enneadcs  de    Plotin    ...  tra- 

duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  framjais  accom- 
pa^iiex  de  sommaires,  de  notes  et  d'eclaircis- 
abluents  et  precWees  de  la  vie  de  Plotin  ... 
par  M.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  fragments  of 
Porphyry,  Jamblichua,  and  other  Seo-Plato- 
nists,  translated  by  R  Leveque.l  3  torn. 
Paris,  1867-01,  $•.    H. 

The  notPN  on  the  Fourth  Konead.  examining  the 
relation  of  Pluiiuujito  variou*  preceding  >md  succeed- 
lag  writers,  occupy  pp.  585-OOy  or  Ionic  II.  The 
extract*  from  Porphyry,  Jiuublichn*.  und  iEm.is 
Gac«us  are  appended  to  Tome  II.  with  the  linlf- 
title :  —  •'  Fragnieou  de  psychotic  iicoplaiouicicnr.e 
tradults  pour  la  premiere  fols  en  fruueaia  par  K-ik. 
Lvreque."  For  the  treatise  of  Jamblichas,  see  Sro- 
bseiu.  BtUtq.  Phf.,  Lib.  I.  c.  62,  ii  ai-88,  pp.  864- 
026,  ed.  Heeren.    H. 

1670.  Prise iairas,  Lydus.  Solutions  eorum 
de  quibus  dubitavit  Chosroes  Persaruni  Rex. 
Ex  Codlce  Sangermanensi  edidlt  ...  Fr.  Dt'.b- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Enntadts.  etc. 
Parisiis,  Didot,  1855,  8",  pp.  545-579.)    H. 

The  first  Question  is  on  the  nature  and  lmmor* 
tality  of  the  «oul.    The  original  Greek  is  lost. 


tlvov.    (Appended    to   Plotini   Opera-  Oxon. 
1836,4«,II.1413-30.)    H. 


1670».  Tbeodoretus,  Bp.  of  Cyrrhut,  fl. 
a.d.  423. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  concern. 
lug  the  roul,  sec  bia  Theraptutica,  or  ■Gracarum 
Afertionum  Cur  alio,  particularly  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(lu  Mlgne  s  Patrol.  Graca,  Tom.  LXXXII1.)    H. 

1671.  PPaellua,  Michael,  the  younger,  fl.  a.d. 
10501.  Aofeu  irept  uVvxm.  De  Anima  cele- 
bres  Opiuiones.  Io.  Tariao  Interpret*.  (Ap- 
pended to  Origenis  Philocalia,  etc.  Par.  1619, 
4°,  pp.  609-680.)    D. 

Bee  also  No.  10. 

1672.  Chumnaa,  or  Nathaiaael,  Nice- 
phorus,  fl.  a.d.  1320.    'Avrtlerutbc  irpoc  UXor 

rivov.    '»--•-■--'    --    ~ ^ 

1835, 

Opposes  the  doctrines  or  pre-existence,  transmlgra. 
tlon,  and  the  rationality  or  brutes ;  contends  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

1672*.  AtaAoTOc  irept  ^vxnc>  Mh  cent.?  (Ap- 
pended to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon.  1835,  4»  U. 
1431-47.)    H. 

Amat  ascribes  this  Dialogue  bo  AfcepAom*  Oftuav 

SMUT. 

1673.  Exploratlo  Immortaiitatia  human! 
Animi  secundum  Philosophos.  Mediolani. 
1505, 4c. 

1674.  Steuchue  (Ral.  gtenco),  Augustinos. 
Eugubinut.  Do  perennl  Philosophla  Librl 
X.    Lugduni,  1540,  fol. — Basil.  1542,  fol. 

Also  in  Tom.  III.  of  his  Optra,  Par.  1677,  and 
Veoet.  1501,  fol.  Lib.  IX.  treat*  or  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  immortality  or  the  soul ; 
Lib.  X.,  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Bee 
Fabriclus,  Detectw,  etc,  pp.  428, 844,  SJS.  According 
to  Jocher.  J.  C.  Soaligtr  raaked  this  book  next  ts 
the  Bible. 
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1075.  I*lp*lne,  Justus.  . . .  Physfologiae  Stol- 
corvm  Libri  tres  ...  .  Parish*,  1604,  8».  pp. 
162  +.    H. 

Also  in  his  Open  (var.  add.),  Ton.  IT.   (J5T.)  Lib. 

III.,  DIm.  VII (.-XIX..  treats  or  tb«  doctrine  of  the 

Stole*  concerning  the  orig  la.  nature,  and  tranenilgra- 

tioo  of  the  soul. 

1676».  Gutherine  (Fr.  Gnthterrea),  Jac. 

De  Jure  Manium,  sen  de  Ritu,  More  ot  Lcgi- 

bus  prisci  Funeris  Libri    tree  ...    .    Paris, 

1615,  *°.    BL. — Also  Lips.  1671,  9>. 

AIM  la  Gravlns's  IV*.  AM.  Bom.  XO.  107T-13M. 

H. 

1676».    gaamalie     {hat.     Salmaatne), 

Claude  de.    Notae  et  Animadversiones   in 

Knlctetum    et   Slmplicium.      Lugd.   Batav. 

1040,  Afi.  pp.  329  +• 

"Hiinl  cum  lndostrla  Veteran  Phttooophornm, 

Arbtotclis,  Pythagorn,  Platonis,  Eptcnri.  sentcntlas 

de  anima,  ejus  parti  but,  poteutiis,  ortgine.  aarta- 

if/vx*m,  tmmertalltaie.  confeeelt."— ifoffte/. 

167C.  Thoxnaatits,  Jac.  ExercltatiodeStotca 

Mnndi  Exustione:  cui  acceeaei unt  ...  Disser- 

tationes  XXI Lipsise,  10741, 4*.  pp.  256  +. 

//. 

DIm.  X.  pp.  laS-169.  "  Btokenim  Homines  red!- 
vivi;'  XV.  pp.  227-232,  ••  Stolen  Anlmarom  Morta- 
lltaa ;"  XXI.  pp.  249-266,  '•  Pons  Animarum." 

1C77.  Sonntag,  Joh.  Mich.  Dissertatio  de 
Ptilingcnesin  btoicorum.    Jena©,  1700,  4*. 

1678.  Mourguee,  Michel.  Plan  tbeologlque 
du  Pythagorisiue,  et  des  autres  sectes  w*a- 
vantes  de  la  Grtce  ...  .  Avec  la  traduction  de 
la  Thftrapeutiquo  de  Theodoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  1712,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  Toulouse,  1712,  8».    F. 

The  11th  Letter  of  Tome  I.,  pp.  4*1-540,  treats  of 
the  Immortality  or  the  soul,  the  judgment  of  the 
dead,  and  the  metempsychosis ;  comp.  the  6th  and 
11th  "  Dlseours"  of  the  thtrapiutifut. 

1679.  Fourmont,  £tienne.  De  l'enfer  poe- 
tique.  1714.  (Hisloirt  dt  TAcad.  Roy.  det 
Inter.,  etc.  III.  6-9.)    H. 

1680.  Simon,  Richard.  Dissertation  sur  lea 
Lem  urn,  ou  les  Ames  des  morts.  {MimoirtM 
de  I'Acad.  Roy.  du  /nscr.,  etc.,  1717,  4»,  I.  28- 
39.)    ir. 

1680*.  Montfancon,  Bernard  de.    L'antl- 
quit6  expliquee  et  representee   en    figures. 
2»  edition,  revue  ct  corrigee.    6  torn,  in 


10  pt.    PariMl719,)  1722,  fol.    B. 

See  Tome  V.  Llvre  It.  pp.  134-170,  "  Lea  Enters,  la 
descent©  dee  ame«,  lee  champ*  Kljslens,  k  lea  Apo- 


theoses." —  An  Knglian  translation,  6  rel.  Leaden, 

1721,  etc.  fol.    H. 

im<h.  War  burton,  William,  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses.  1738-41.  See  No.  1799. 
1681.  [Tlllard,  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par- 
ticularly the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Objections  of  the  Rev*.  Mr.  Warburton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
. . .  London,  1740, 8».  pp.  x.,  230.  U.— Also 
ibid.  1742,  8*.  pp.  x.,  230.    G. 

Replied  to  by  Warburton  in  the  Appendix  to  Che 
flrit  ed.  or  hU  "Divine  Legation."  etc.  Vol.  II.  Part 
11.  (H.)  Bee  Nlehoa's  Lit.  Anecdote*,  1L  163,  154, 
Dote,  and  V.  672. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1742, 8*. 

1683.  Bott,  Thomas.  An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  ...    .    London,  174*,  8".  pp.  302  + .  H. 

A  large  part  or  thla  votum*  treaU  or  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  concerning  a  future  state. 

1684.  Stmchtmeyyer,  Joh.  Cbristoph.  ... 
Theologia  Mythlca,  sive  de  Origine  Tartar!  et 
El  veil  Libri  Quinque.  Harderovfci,  1741,  8*. 
pp.  768  +•  A.,  F.—Mmo  Hagm  Comitum. 
1763,  8«. 

See  Abva  Acta  Brud.,  9*ppt.,  Tin.  239-140.    BA. 
1686.  By  lie  *,  Arthur  Ashley.    An  Kxamina- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Warburton's  Account  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  AntSent  Legislators,  of  the  Doable 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Philosophers,  of  the  The— 
cracy  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Chronology.    London,  1744,  8*.  pp.  3$*.    H. 

1686*. A  Defence  of  the  Examination  of 

Mr.  Warburton's  Account  of  the  Theocrav> 
of  the  Jews  being,  An  Answer  to  his  Re- 
marks, so  far  as  they  concern  Dr.  Sykee. 
London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  100.    H. 

1686.  Bate,  Julius.  Remarks  upon  Mr.  War- 
burton's Remarks,  Ac.  tending  to  abow  that 
the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Future  State ; 
and  that  the  Jews  were  uot  under  an  equal 
Providence.    London,  1746,  8*. 

1687.  [Towne,  John].  A  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul  and  a  Future  State,  and  their  Method  of 
teaching  by  the  Double  Doctrine.  In  which 
are  examin'd  the  Notion  of  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these*  Matters.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion, Ac.  London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  x.,  102.  F.  — 
2d  Ed.,  1T48. 

1688.  Jac  neon,  John,  *f  Leicester.  A  Farther 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  concern- 
ing their  Doctrine  and  Belief  of  a  Future 
State,  against  the  Mis-representations  of  a 
Critical  Enquiry  ...  .  London,  1747,  8*.  pp. 
72. 

flee  Hoe.  1807, 1808. 

1689.  [Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley].  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Account  of  the  Double  Doctrine 
of  the  Ancients.  In  Answer  to  a  Critical 
Enquiry...    .    London,  1747, 8*.  pp.  38.    H. 

1690.  Cleaner,  Joh.  Matthias.  Dogma  de  pe- 
renni  Aniinorum  Natura  per  Sacra  pravcipue 
Eletisiuia  prupagata.    Gottingac,  17&6.  4*. 

Alto  in  his  Biogr.  Acad.  Getting.,  Vol.  11.  Xo.  8. 

1091.  Iceland,  John.  The  Advantage  and 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shewn 
from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  respect  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  One  True 
God :  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty :  and  a  State  of 
Future  Rewards  and  Punishments.  ...  2  vol. 
London,  1704,  4*.  if.— Also  1768,  *•,  and  later 
editions. 

"A  work  of  uncommon  tmatvorthiaeaa  and  vslaa." 
— An4rtm  Aerie*. 

1692.  Meinera,  Christoph.  Commentaritu, 
quo  Stoicorum  Sententisc  de  Animarum  pust 
Mortem  Statu  et  Fatis  illustrantur.  (In  his 
VermucttU  SchrjfUn,  II.  266-000,  Leipa.  1705, 
»•.)    F. 

1093.  Heyne,  Christian  Ootrlob.  De  Anima- 
bus  siccis,  ex  Heracliteo  Plarito,  optime  ad 
Sapientiam  ct  Virtutem  instructfeu  Uolttngae, 
1781,  fol. 

Also  in  his  OjnueuU,  in.  tS-iOT.    B. 

1694.  Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  lAe  ymngtr. 
De  Quaestione,  quae  fuerit  veterum  Pnilueo- 
phorum,  inde  a  Thalete  et  Pythagura,  usque 
ad  Senecam,  Sententia  de  Vita  et  Statu  Ani- 
morum  post  Mortem  Corporis.  Amat.  1783,4*. 

Also  In  his  Opuiod:  II.  ttB-JCS.-A   valnmble 

1695.  Salnte-Crolx,  GuiTlaume  Em.  Jas. 
Onllbena  de  Clermont-Lodeve, 
Baron  de.  Recherches  historiques  et  cri- 
tiques snr  les  mysteres  du  Paganisme  . . .  2« 
4d.,  revue  et  corrigee  par  M.  le  baron  Silves- 
tre  de  Sacy.    2  torn.  Paris,  (1784,)  1817,  S<>.  H. 

1696*.  Heeren,  Am.  Herm.  Ludw.  Entwicke- 
lung  des  BegritTs  von  Vergeltung  be!  den 
Griechen.  (Berliner  MonaUdtrifcltal,  17»6.) 

1696».  Bodenburff,  w  Ueber  daa  Ely- 
sium der  Griechen.  (Dtuttckt  MonaUchrtfL 
Sept.  17M.) 
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SECT.  n.    D.  1.— BELIEF  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  rc. 
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1GJG.  Conz,  Carl  Philipp.  Wie  dachten  dio 
upatereu  Stoiker  von  der  Lehre  der  Fortdaner 
nach  dem  Tode?  (In  his  Abhandlungtn  f. 
GfscS.  ...  d.  tpiUern  Stoischen  Philosophy 
Tilbingen,  17W,  8».) 

1697.  Struve,  Carl  Ludwig.  ...  HistoriaDoc- 
triuae  Uraecorvni  ac  Komanorvm  Philoso- 
phorvm  do  Statv  Animarvin  post  Mortem.  . . . 
Altonae,  [1802,]  8».  pp.  xvi.,  119.    F. 

1698.  Ireland,  John,  D.D.  Paganism  and 
Christianity  compared.  ...  London,  1809, 8*. 
pp.  xv.,  426.     H. 

1G9S».  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  {Lot.  Theophl- 

lus)  von.  See  No.  667. 
1693.  Crenzer,  (Georg)  Friedr.  Bvmbolik 
and  Mythologie  der  alten  Vblker,  besonders 
der  Gnechen  ...  .  9*  verbesserte  Ausg.  4 
Theile.  Leipzig  und  Darmstadt,  (1810-12, 
1819-22,)  18&>-13,  8*.     H. 

A  French  translation,  wlib  the  title  "  Religions  de 
1'a.ntlqullS  ...  ourrage  ...  refbodu  en  par  tie,  com- 
plete et  djveloppo  par  J.  D.  Guignlaat,"  4  lota,  in  10 
PC  Pari*,  1625-51,  *».     H. 

1700.  Eleusis,  odcr  fiber  den  Ursprung  and 
die  Zwocko  dor  alten  Mysterien.  Gotba,  1819, 
8».  pp.  244.     U. 

AUo  with  the  title :  —  "Die  AUgegcnwart  Gottes. 
XI"  Theil." 

1701.  Lennep,  D.  J.  -ran.  Commentatio  de 
Papilione  seu  Psyche,  Auiinae  Imagine  apud 
Yeteres  ...    .    Auu«t.  1823,  4fi. 

Io  the  Omm.  Lai.  Urtiae  Clou.  In*.  Beg.  Bdgici, 
Par*  III. 

1702.  Wliiowa,  August  in.  Dissertatio  do 
Quaes  tione :  Quae  fuerit  veterum  Graocornm 
Opinio  de  Rebus  Homini  post  Mortem  obven- 
turis?     Vratislav.  1825,  4r>.  10  gr. 

1703.  Mill*,  William.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewish  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminent 
Gentile  Philosophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
aud  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
siders! ...    .    Oxford,  1828,  6«.  pp.  130. 

1704.  IiObeek,  Christian  August.  Agiaopha- 
mns,  sive  de  Thcologiae  Mysticao  Graecorum 
Cauxis  ...  .  2  torn.  Regiomontl  Prnssorum, 
1829,  8».  pp.  x.,  1392.    H. 

One  or  the  mo*t  Important  works  on  the  ancient 
mysteries.  On  the  Orphic  fragment!  "  De  Migra- 
tion* Animarom."  see  II.  796-806. 

1705.  Llmburg-Brouwer,  Pieter  van. 
llistolrede  la  civilisation  morale  et  religieuse 
desGreca  ...  .  8  torn.  Groningue,  1833-42, 
8».    H. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Greek*  concerning  the 
future  life,  aee  II.  479-600,  and  VIII.  lsd-191. 

1706.  Brand!*,  Christian  August.  Handbnch 
der  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Rflmischen  Phi- 
losophic. 3  Theile  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  1885, 
44,  53,  57,  60,  &>.     H. 

Oo  the  Platonic  psychology,  see  II.  i.  431-452 ;  on 
that  or  Aristotle,  IL  11. 1079-1188,  especially  117V.  ff. 

1707.  Redslob,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  (Lat. 
Theoph).  Grtecorum  Philosophorum  et  Novl 
Testamenti  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Senten- 
tise  inter  se  comparatse.  ...  Argentorati, 
1835,  4».  pp.  16. 

1709. Singulares  Philosophornm  Grsecorum 

et  Novi  Testamenti  de  Animi  Natura  Sentcn- 
tise  inter  se  comparatse.  ...  Argentorati, 
1835,  4«.  pp.  44. 

1709.  Laaanlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von.  De  Mor- 
tis Domlnattt  in  Veteres.  Commentatio  theo- 
loglco-philosophica.  . . .  Monaci,  1835,  8*.  pp. 
79. 

Reviewed  by  C.  F.  Goschel  In  the  Jahrb.  f.  wist. 
MrUOt  for  March,  IS*,  coll.  454-456.    H. 

1710.  Tnxton,  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  on  that  8ubject.  ...  Cambridge. 
183d*  8°.  pp.  354.    F. 

Sections  VL  sad  TIL,  pp.  171-864,  on  •'  The  Opl- 


nlooa  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  "  Warbnr- 
ton,"  deter vo  particular  attention. 

1711.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Demeter  und  Per- 
sephone, eln  Cyclus  mythologischer  Unter- 
suchungeu.  ...  Hamburg,  1837,  8°.  pp.  xxvi., 
406.    H. 

8ee  particularly  \  9,  pp.  183-ttO. 

1712.  [Woolaejr,  Theodore  Dwight].  Ancient 
Mysteries.  {Quarterly  Christ.  Spectator.  1837. 
IX.  478-520.)    H. 

1713.  Ozanam,  Anton  Federigo.  De  fre- 
quent! apud  veteres  Poetas  Heroum  ad  In- 
feros Deecensu.    Parisiis,  1888,  S°. 

1713*.  Welcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Grie* 
chischo  Unterwelt  auf  Vasenbildern.  (Ger- 
hard's Archilol.  Zeitung,  1843,  4°,  coll.  177- 
192.)    H. 

1713*.  Gerliard,  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  auf 
Gefassbildern.  (In  his  Archaol.  Zeitung,  1848, 
4«,  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  225-227.)    H. 

1714.  Boeles,  J.  De  Autiquitatis  Graeco- 
Romanae  Persuasionc  de  Uoiuinis  Immorta- 
litate.   [Diss.]    Groningae,  1843,  8*. 

1714».  Manry,  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfred.  Des  divi- 
nitee  et  des  genies  psychopompes  dans  l'anti- 

?uit£  et  au  nioyen  age.  (Xeruearchiol.,  1844, 
.  501-624,  581-601,  657-677;  and  1845,  II. 
220-242,289-300.)  A. 
1716.  Preller,  Ludwig.  Art.  Elrwinia  in 
Pauly's  Heal-EncyctopUdir,  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  and  Mystcria,  ibid.  (1848,)  V.  311- 
336.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,  Ednard.  Die  Philosophic  der 
Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichtlicb.cn  Kntwicke- 
lung  ...  .  Iw  Theil.  Allgemeine  Einleitung. 
Yorsokratische    PhiloAophie.    2*   vollig    um- 

rbeitete  Aufl.    |    ll^Thell.  Sokrates  und 
Sokratiker,  Plato  und  die  alte  Akndemie. 
|    II*  Theil.    2»  Abth.:  Aristotele*  und  die 
alten  Peripatetiker.    2"  Anfl.     2  Theile  in  3 
Abth.  Ttibingen,  (1844-4H,)  1856, 69, 62, 8«.  H. 
An   important  work,  probably   the   best  on   the 
subject. 

1717.  Palmblad,  Wilh.   Frcdr.    Ueber   die 

Siechische  Mysterien.    (Arcftivf.  Phil,  etc., 
45,  XI.  255-316.)    //. 

Translated  from  his  GrckUk  Pornkuntkap,  i  del. 
Upsala,  1843-45,  IF. 

1718.  'Win  lew  ski,  Franz.  Quae  fuerit  Grne- 
corum  ante  Platonem  Expectatio  Vitao  post 
Mortem  futurae.  Monasterii,  1845, 4*.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontibus  Graecorum  de  Aniiuarnni  post 
Mortem  Statu  Persuasionis.    Ibid.  1845,  4». 

?p.  23.  —  De  Eleusiniis  Athenieusium.  Ibid. 
849,  4°.  pp.  13. — De  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Condicione  ex  Graecorum  Sen  tent  ia,  qualis 
ante  Platonem  fnit.  [According  to  .-Eschylus.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4».  pp.  21.  — De  Animarum  post 
Mortem  Statu,  qualis  apud  tragicos  Graeco- 
rum Poetas  investigari  possit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4o.  pp.  29.  —  Id.  [Euripides.]  Ibid. 
1860,  4«.  pp.  21. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Index  kectioniim"  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maueter  for  the  Summer  Term*  1R46,  IM9, 
18ST,  1860;  for  the  Winter  Terms  1845-4,  and  18J7-S. 

1719.  Teuffel,  Wilh.  Sicgmund.  See  tlie  art. 
Infr.ri  (Die  Vorstellungen  der  Alten  vou  dem 
Zustando  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly's  Iluil- 
Encyc.dtrcla**.  Altertltumswitstnscliaft,  1849. 
IV.  154-167.    H. 

1720.  Llndemann,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
lnngen  tiber  die  religibswdttliche  Weltan- 
schauung des  Herodot,Thucydidcs  und  Xcno- 
phon  und  den  Pragmatismus  des  Polybius. 
Berlin,  1852,  ft*,  pp.  94.  i  th. 

1721.  Rlnck,  Wilh.  Friedr.  Die  Religion  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lohren  der 
Philosophen  nnd  dem  Cultus  entwickelt  und 
dargestellt.  2  Theile.  Zurich,  1853-54,  8*. 
M. 
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CLASS  III.—  DESTINT  OF  TUB  80UL> 


1739 


1722.  Aldenlurren, .    Quae  fucrint  Rr> 

inatiorum  do  Conditione  post  Obi  turn  future 
Opiniones  vulgaris.  Gymu^Pr.  Rat  zeb, 1855, 
4». 

1723.  Furtwangler,  Willi.  Die  Idee  des 
Tode*  in  don  Mythen  und  Kunstdenkmalern 
der  Grieclien.  2«  vermehrte  Au?g.  Mit  einem 
Anhang:  Die  wiehtig*tcn  Vorstelluiigvn  der 
Griechen  fiber  den  Zutitand  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode  im  Verhaltuiss  stum  Wissei)  und 
Glauben  der  Gegenwart.  3  Theile.  Freiburg 
im  Breistfiiu,  (IH53,)  1>60,  8«.  pp.  xxxiv.,500. 

Bee  LcipMigcr  Reprri.,  I860.  III.  74-76. 
1723*.  Butler,  William  Archer.    Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy    ...  2  vol. 
Cambridge  [En*.],  1S50,  6*.     //. 

On  th<*  jwjfcholo^v  of  Plato,  nee  Vol.  IL  pp.  216- 
264 ;  on  ilmt  of  A  miotic,  pp.  369-431. 

1724.  Denlii,  J.  Hfotoire  des  theories  et  des 
idee*  morale*  dans  i'antiqoite,  ...  .  Outrage 
couronne  par  l'lnstitut(  Academic  des  Science* 
morales  et  politique*).  ...  2  torn.  Paris, 
1850,8-.    D. 

1725.  Courdaveanx,  Victor.  De  I'immor- 
talite  de  Tame  dans  le  stoicisme  ...  .  Paris, 
1857,  «•.  pp.  112. 

1725*.  Forchammer,  Paul  Wilh.  Darius 
in  der  Unterw  elt.  (Gerhard**  ArchiioLZeitung, 
1857,  coll.  107»-112*.)    H. 

1726.  Gulgniant,  Joseph  Daniel.  Memoires 
sur  lew  mysteres  de  Ceres  et  de  Proserpine,  et 
sur  lee  mystdres  de  la  Grece  en  general. 
(Mimoire*  de  Vlntttitut  Imp.  tie  Frttnce,  Acad, 
de*  Inter.,  etc.,  1857, 4«,  XXI.  ii.  1-113.)    H, 

1727.  Maury,  (Louis  Ferdinand)  Alfred.  HIs- 
toire  des  religions  de  la  Grece  antique  ...  . 
3  torn.    Paris,  1857-59,  8«.    H. 

On  the  Homeric  eschatology,  wo  1.  833-S40,  and 
oomp.  328-3.1?  ;  oo  the  Inter  conceptions  of  the  future 
lire,  I.  6ttt-oM  -,  ou  the  Xj»tcrics,  II.  297-381  ;  oo  the 
doctrine  or  Pjrthagoru,  111.  »48-3»;  of  Plato,  III. 
432-145. 

1728.  Kagelsbach,  Karl  Friedr.  Die  aacb- 
homerisihe  Theologie  dea  griechischen  Volks- 
glaubens  bis  auf  Alexander  ...  .  NUrn- 
berg.  1857,  S».  pp.  xxvi.,  488.    H. 

Abachnitt  VII.  pp.  871-427,  treat*  of  "  Der  Menaeh 
im  Lcben  uod  Ini  Tode." 

1728*.  Welcker,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischeGUtterlehre.  I«-lI«Band.  GOttingen, 
1857-410,  8«.    H.  K    ' 

On  the  future  llfr.  nee  particularly  1. 796-822,  and 
II.  511-666 (on  the  Kieuainlan  mysteries). 


1729.  KenrtclK,  John.  Roman  Se-pulcraJ  la- 
criptions:  their  relation  to  Aixtaeotogr.  L*b- 
guage,  and  Religion.  ...  London,  I85\  lr. 
pp.viii.,70.    H. 

On  the  belief,  ar  want  of  belief,  in  intnaorulitj.  ea- 
pp.  52-46. 

1730.  Rlchter,  Arth.  De  Immortal  itate,  qca- 
teuus  turn  in  Populorum  Fide,  tuai  in  itiiK" 
sophorum  Placitbt  patelacta  at.  [Dua.1  Par* 
I.    Tik«ao,185M«.pp.42. 

1730*.  Curtlua,  Ernst.  Die  Bedcutaug  <!** 
Unsterblichkeitsgtaubents  bei  den  Griecfct-n 
mid  dem  gaozen  indo-germanieeben  Valkt-r- 
kreise.  (I*roUstonti*eht  JtonatsbUUter,  1>6U 
Bd,  XVIII.  Heft  2.) 

173,».  Hampden,  Renn  Dickson,  Bp.  The 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.  [Arisn»tl». 
Plato,  Socrates.]  . . .  Edinburgh,  1MW,  t*  i  p. 
Tiii.,435. 

Revised,  and  enlarged  from  his  article*  ia  the 
Xncyc.  Metropolitaum. 

2.  Etnuoans. 

1731.  Ambrosch,  Job.  Jul.  Atbaaasfeis.  De 
Charonte  Ktrusco  Commentatio  antiqnara 
...    .    Yratudaviae,  1857,  4*.  pp.  72  -r. 

Bee  the  review  hj  K.  Braun,  In  the  JaaiG  id 
InlU.  di  Corr.  arc****.,  Roma,  1*37,  W,  IX.  U.  2**- 
274.    B. 

1732.  Gerhard,  Eduard.  Uber  die  Gottbeitrs 
der  Etrusker.  (AbhandJuttgen  d.  Konigl.  At. 
d.  Wtottuch.  *u  Berlin,  1M5,  Phil.-J.ut.  KL 
pp.  617-580,  and  7  plates.)    H. 

See  parUculariy  pp.  &S3,  5S3.  and  the  reference*. - 
Alao  publ.  aeparatelj.  Berlin,  1M7.  4*. 

1732«. Die   Unterwelt.    Etmakiscbe   T«*t- 

tenkiste  im  Kdnigl.  Museum  zu  Berliu.    (In 
his  ArchML  Zeitung.  1945,  coll.  7-13.)    H. 

1733.  Dennis,  George.  The  Cities  aud  Ceme- 
teries of  Ktruria.  .. .  2  toL  London,  1S4&,  ^,- 
pp.  a,  630:  xv.,  555.     H. 

See  parUcalarij  I.  SS0-S23;  U.  M2-I96,  306-0*. 
1733*.  [Alffer,  William  Ronnserillej.  Etrnris 
Unburietr    (  Univertalitt  Quar.  for  Jan.  1351 ; 
VIII.  113-12&)    H. 

For  other  illuatratlont  ef  the  auhject,  nee  T.  Denp- 
ster,  D*  Strwia  Sogali,  2  rol.  Flercnt.  17S3-24.  I* 
(B.) ;  A.  P.  Oori.  Mtueum  Arweea,  3  t«L  Flcivat- 
1737-43,  fol.  {Hi ;  V. Inghiraml.  JVMtnoti  A. n*<-ki, 
1  toni.  in  10  pt.,  Plrenae,  Itn-X,  4*  (J7.) :  R.  o.  Mai 
lcr.  Die  Ktnuker,  t  AUth.  Bmlau.  18,*.  &  ^H.r.G. 
Micalt,  Storia  digti  mmtieki  Popoli  ItuUmi.  3  ua 
Prrenze.  1832,  W,  and  Mmmmitfi.  M.  (A,.  and 
▼arioua  artlolea  la  the  Anmati  d*t  I*mt*ux*,  etc., 
cited  above. 


B.~ JEWS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMAILIS,  NU8AIRIS,  BRUTES,  STTFIS. 


1.  Jews* 
a.  Conrprrtjrnsfbr  WBiorks. 

1734.  [Corrodi,  Heinr.j.  Ueber  die  jttdinche 
Theologie.  (BeyirOge  tur  Bef&rd.  de*  ver- 
nUnftl.  Denkens,  etc.,  1788,  V.  23-52.)    F. 

Bee  parUeularly  pp.  39-43.    Bee  aUo  id.  I.  44-75. 

1735.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wurf  einer  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Ver- 
geltttnj:  und  Unnterblichkeit  bei  den  Juden. 
Erste  HAlftc.    Marburg,  1797,  8«.  pp.  119. 

1735».  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theophi- 
lus)  von.  Dissertationes,  etc  ISOtt,  etc  See 
No.  557. 

1786.  Boettcher,  Friedr.    De  Tnferis  Rebns- 

ane  post  Mortem  futnris  ex  Hebraeorum  et 
raecomm  Opinionibus  Libri  Duo — Libri  I, 
Grammatici,  in  quo  de  Verbis  Locisque  ad 
Inferos  etc.  pertinentibus  explicatnr,  Volumen 
J,  Hebraic*  complectens  ...  Dresdae,  1845, 
largo  t».  pp.  320.     f). 

A  learned  and  niont  elaborate  work,  of  which,  un* 
torlunnt-ly,  no  more  haa  bean  published.     For  a 
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food  eunrey  ef  the  literature  ef  the  subject,  «e  *?. 

1737.  Breeher,  Gideon.  Di©  UnaterMirb- 
keitslehre  des  israelitiachen  YoUces.  Leipzig. 
1857,  *.  pp.  rl.,  127.    H. 

A  French  tranelaUoa  by  I.  Oaheo,  Paris.  1857,1*. 

1737».  Skrelnka,  Leser  or  Elieser.    Beitraire 

zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  judi^chen 

Dogmen  und  des  jOdischeu  Cult  us.    Wien, 

1861,  &».  pp.  ^  198.  ^ 

b.  €fft  ®tb  CrstantrnL 
(L)  In  General. 

1738.  Bterllnn,  Friedr.  Wilh.  De  Resurrws 
tione  Mortuorum  Veteria  Testamenti  Urarulis 
corroborata,    Helmst.  1720,  4*.  6gr. 

1739.  Calmet,  Avgastln.     Dissertations  qui 

penvent  servir  de  Prolegomenes  de  I'Ecriture 
salnte,    reruns,  corrigees,   cnnsiderableinent 
angmentees  ...    .3  to!.  Paris,  1720, 4». 
The  26th  DUaerUUou  treats  "De  la  uiure  ** 
rame,  et  de  aon  eut  apree  la  me 
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HtbreQX."    It  will  also  be  found  to  hi*  Oommtntatr* 
tittirml,  et*.  V.  136-241,  Paris,  17)4,  etc.  fol. 

174).  Seldel,  Christoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Ignoratione  Immortalitatis  Animoruin  ... 
Dttvkli  et  Populo  Israeli  tico  a  J.  Clerico  temere 
impact*.    Helmst.  1746,  4». 

See  Thynt.  VcnucM,  etc.  pp.  106,  100,  note. 

1741.  Ansaldt,  Casto  Innocente.  ...  Do  fa- 
turu  Sreculo  ab  Hebrseis  ante  Captlvltatem 
cognito,  adversus  Joannis  Cleric!  Cogitata 
Conunen  taring.    Mediolani,  1748.  8*.  (17  sh.) 

SecZaccaria,  Atortolelcf/taUa,  L  88-41.    B. 

1742.  f  Addlntrtcm,  Stephen].  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Religions  Knowledge  of  the  Antient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Evidences  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Future  State.  London,  1757, 
4*.  pp.  48  + .    Q. 

See  MontUg  Bm.  XVI.  519-421. 

1743.  Heumanii,  Christoph  August.  Refu- 
tatio  eoruin,  qui  docent  in  Veteri  Testamento 
non  rcperiri  Doctrinam  de  Vita  aeterna. 
[Progr.J    Gottingae,  1757,  4». 

1744.  Semler,  Joh.  Sal.  Dissertatio  theolo- 
gies de  Argnmentis  pro  Animae  Imniortalitate 
in  Yotere  Testamento,  quam  Praeside  ... 
Semler  ...  Examlnt  submittit  J.  A.  Stelling. 
Halae,  1758, 4*.  pp.  86. 

See  Thym,  Vtrntch,  etc.  pp.  182-186.  A  tfermoa 
translation,  1760. 

1745.  So  he  id,  Everard.  Dissrrtatio  philolo- 
gico-exegetica  ad  Canticum  Hiskiae,  Jes.  38, 
§-20  ...    .     Lugd.  Bat.  1709,  8°. 

Ob  the  Hebrew  conception  of  Stud,  eee  pp.  20  42. 
Boucber  upeaks  of  thin  dissertation  u  "  pluuisslma 
multiplicis  doctrinae  pbilologicae." 

1746.  Jortln,  John.  Sermons  on  Differ  on  t 
Subjects  ...    .    7  vol.  London,  1771-73, 8«.  H. 

A  long  sermon  on  Hcb.  xl.  IS,  in  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
352,  treats  of  "  Tbe  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  a*  it 
mar  be  collected  from  the  Old  Testament."  A  German 
translation  of  this  waa  publ.  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1788. 

1747.  [Reimarui,  Hcrm.  Sam.  71.  Daw  die 
B  (ichor  de*  alten  Testaments  uicht  geschric- 
ben  vrorden,  elne  Religion  zn  offenbaren. 
(In  Leung's  Zur  Gescfi.  u.  Lit.  aut  d.  SchU- 
tzen  d.  herzogL  Bibliothek  su  Wotfenb&ttel, 
1Y»  Beytrag.  4-  Fragment,  pp.  384-43f\ 
Braunschw.  1777,  8«.)  /£— Also  in  Frag- 
ments det  WolfenhiUtflttchen  Ungenaimlen,  etc. 
Berlin,  1784,  &>.  pp.  154-221. 

"Qoclpherbytano  Anonymo  ...  aertter  et  vere 
plerumque  negantl,  ante  exillam  In  V.  T.  lmmorta- 
Ittatem  tradl,  aelte  qnaedam  oppoauere  Sender.: 
*Benntw.  d.  Pragtnm.  einee  TJngen.'  ed.  2.  Hal. 
1788.  p.  1-12,  flotdtHetn.  Instltot.  tbeol.  ed.  5. 
Korimb.  1791,  p.  129  »qq.  inQrme  qoaedam  KUnker. : 
Belehrungen  ub.  Tolerant  etc.  Frcf.  1778,  p.  145-180; 
lnepte  quaedam  L&dertBold.n— Boucher. 

1748.  Lttderwald,  Joh.  Balthasar.  Unter- 
suchnng  von  der  Kenntniss  eines  zukllnftlgen 
Lebens  unter  den  Zeiten  des  alten  Testa- 
ments.   Helmut.  1781,  8*.  pp.  135. 

"Finds  tbe  doctrine  la  the  Old  Testament."— 
Brett  k. 

1749.  Pries,  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  younger.  Mor- 
tuornm  Resurrectionem  Hominibus  religiosis 
Veterls  Foederis  non  incognitam  fnisse.  Ros- 
tochfi,  1783,4*. 

1750.  Batirens,  Joh.  Christoph  Frledr.  Frei- 
BittthigoUntersuchungen  liber  denOrkns  der 
alten  Hcbraer  ...  .  Halle,  1786,  8*.  pp. 
xxvi.  [xvh],  104.     F. 

1751.  Ziegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwlg.  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Yortstellnng  vom  Todtcnrelchs 
bei  den  Hebraern.  (In  his  i»e/<  Ue.btrsettung 
der  Denkspr&eht  Salomons,  Leipzig,  1701,  8°. 
pp.  381-392.)    H. 

1752.  Amm<m,  Christoph  Friedr.  von.  Ueber 
das  Todtenroicn  der  HobrXer  von  den  frUheaten 
Zeiten  bis  auf  DavitL    Erlanccn.  1702, 4°. 

Also  In  Paatas'sifenM>fa5.ZY.  188-204.  H.  "Ysln- 


1753.  Com,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitHleb.ro  den  alten  Hebraera  bekannt, 
und  wie?  tin  Paulue'a  Memorab.,  1792,  III. 
141-174.)    H. 

See  Thym's  Vcriuck,  etc.  pp.  209-211. 

1754.  Serz,  Goo.  Thorn.  Programma  in  quo 
Figment um  de  Animo  humano  aute  subter 
Terra  existente,  quam  Corpori  conjnngeretur 
Ebrceis  falso  attribui  demonstrat.  Norim- 
bergw,  1792,  4°.  pp.  22. 

1755.  StUndlln,  Carl  Friedr.  Doctrinae  de 
futura  Corporum  exanimatorum  Instaurationo 
ante  Christum  Historia.  Gottingw,  1792, 4*. 
pp.  16. 

Also  In  tbe  Commentathiu*  Tk*oL  ed.  by  Yclthu- 
sen,  etc.  I.  268-291.    B. 

1756.  Meyer,  Dencd.  Wilh.  ...  De  Notione 
Orci  fipud  Hebreos,  cum  Excgesi  Locorum 
hue  pertinentium.    Lubeca?,  1793,  8°.  pp.  64. 

1757.  Tliym,  Joh.  Fried.  Wilh.  Yersnch  oiner 
hlHtorisch-krltischen  Darstellung  der  jiidl- 
schen  Lehro  von  ciner  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode,  so  weit  sich  die  Spuren  davou  im  alten 
Testaineute  finden  ...  .  Berlin,  1795,  8°. 
pp.  viii.,  221.    F. 

Pp.  59-221  eon  tain  a  critical  review  of  tbe  literature 
pertaining  to  tbe  subject. 

1758.  [Bauer,  Georg  Lorenzl.  Tlieologie  do» 
alten  Tentnnicut^,  txlor  Abrfss  dor  religibVen 
Be^rifTo  der  alten  iicbraer.  . . .  Leipzig,  1796, 
8«.  pp.  429. 

1759.  [ ]  Beilagen  zur  Theologie  des  alten 

Testaments  ...    .    Leipzig,  1SU1,  8».  pp.  255. 

1760.  Lfitffert,  Karl  Fr.  Ueber  die  Erkcnnt- 
nias  der  Lehro  von  der  Unstcrblichkeit  der 
Seelc  im  alten  Testament.  Duisburg,  1796, 
8«.  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zle^ler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwlg.  Kurze 
Geschirhtseutwickclung  dor  Lehro  von  der 
Auforstehung  nnter  den  Hebraern.  (Henke'tf 
Mag.  fUr  Jieligions-phUotophity  1796,  Y.  1- 
48.)    F. 

See  No.  1764. 

1762.  Metelerltamp,  J.  J.  De  Yestigiis 
Doctrinae  de  Imniortalitate  Anlmornm  in 
Libris  Yeteris  Instrumenti  obviis.  Harder- 
vici,  1799,  4«. 

1763.  Priestley,  Joseph.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Antient  Hebrews,  con- 
cerning a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801, 8°. 
pp.  viii.,  67.    G. 

1764.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwlg.  Kurze 
Entwickclnng  der  Yoratellnngen  der  Hebraer 
von  Fortdauer,  Lebon  und  Yergeltungftstande 
nach  dem  Tode  bis  (JhristtiH.  (In  bin  Ttteol.  Ah- 
handlungm,  Gttttlngcn,  1804,  8«,  II.  107-266.) 

"  Excellent."— Jh-etec*.     An  enlargement  of  the 
essay  described  above,  No.  176L 
17C5.  Carus, Friedr. August.  ...    Psychologie 
der  HebrikT.    Leipzig,  1809.  8<».  pp.  viii.,  455. 
//.    (Tlioil  V.  of  his  Xachgtfa*9rne  Werhx.) 
"  Tbe  best  work  on  the  subject."— BrUach. 

1766.  We  tie,  Wilh.  Mart.  Leberecht  de.  Bi- 
blischo  Dogmatik  Alten  und  Nouen  Testa- 
ments. ...  3>verbc&»<'rtoAufl.  Berlin, (181  J, 
19,)  1831,  8*.  pp.  xil.,  268.    H. 

See  U  113-115;  eomp.  \S  177-lftl  (the  later  Jewish 
doctrine),  and  243,  253, 254. 272,  301-303  (tbe  Christian 
doctrine). 
1760.  Wlessner,  Amadetu.    1821.    See  No. 
1281. 

1767.  Lancaater,  Thomas  William.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  with 
regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  ... 
Oxford,  1825,  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    O. 

1767*.  Becherer,  M.  A.  Ueber  den  Glauben 
der  Juden  an  Unsterblichkcit  der  meiiwh- 
lichen  Seelo  vor  der  babylonischen  Gefangcn- 
schaft.    MUnchen,  1827,  8».  6  gr. 

1768.  Peterssom, .    De  Anlmi  Immorta- 
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litate  ex  Scriptis  Veteris  Testament!  probata. 
Lundae,  1*30. 
1760.  Kftesselbaeh*  Ernst  Carl.  Dogma  de 
Rebus  post  Mortem  ftitnris  e  Veteris  Testa- 
nienti  Scriptis  tarn  canonic  is  quam  apocryphia 
Ratione  exegotico-eritica  erutum  atque  illus- 
tratuni.  Commeutntio  Praemio  ornata.  Hei- 
delbergae,  1832,  4*.  pp.  90. 

1770.  Meier,  Friedr.  Carl.  Notions  veteram 
Ebraeorum  do  Rebus  post  Mortem  futuris, 
Scriptis  Veteris  Testament!  cotnprobatae. 
Jenae.  1832,  So.  pp.  :u>. 

Bee  Fuhrmaon.  Handb.  d.  n.  tktU.  Lit..  1.634,  «5. 

1771.  Ballou,  Hosea,  2rl.  (>pinioiiM  and  Phra- 
seology of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Future 
State:  from  the  Time  of  Mosen,  to  that  of 
their  Final  Dispersion  by  the  Romans.  Phi- 
ladclphia,  1844,  8«.  pp.  20.  (SeUet  Tfieot.  Li- 
hrary.)    If. 

First  pub),  la  the  Expositor,  eto.  Cor  Not.  1838, 
N.S.I.  897-410. 

1772.  Bretachneider,  Karl  Gottlieb.  1833. 

See  Ma  Grundloije  dcr  tcang.  Pietitmut,  pp.  1KB- 
2-::,  f^r  the  doctrine  or  the  future  life  in  the  Old 
Te*t.,  the  Apocrypha,  Joscphus,  and  among  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.    Coup.  No.  TXi. 

1773.  Segond,  Louis.  De  Voce  School  et 
>.otiune  Orci  apud  Hebraeos.  Argentorati, 
1835,  4». 

1774.  Colin,  Daniel  Ocorg  Conrad  von.  ... 
LibliM-lio  Theologie  ...  .  2  Bde.  Leipzig, 
1830,  So.    D. 

On  the  hintory  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
among  the  Jew*.  see  I.  Suu-Kl.  49M:<8.  Tlottcher 
pronounces  Von  Cdiu  "  dlligemlssimus  omnium'  In 
bis  treatment  of  11.1.4  subject. 

1775.  Llndgren,  Hcnrik  Gerhard.  Dtsser- 
tatio,  quid  de  Aniini  Immortal  itate  doceat 
VctiiH  Testamentum.    Upsnl.  IS3(J,  4*. 

177G.  Meljer,  J.  Do  VI,  quam  hnbnit  Instl- 
tutum  Mosaicum  in  llebraeorum  de  Rebus 
post  Mortem  futuris  Opiniones.  [Diss.]  Gro- 
ningae,  I83tf,  b°. 

1777.  Gadolln,  Jar.  Alg.  Quid  doceant  Llbrl 
Veteris  Testament  i  canonici  do  Vitallominam 
I>oHt  Fata  superstate,  Disquisitio  exegetica. 
If  eking.  1837,  S». 

177S.  Saalschilts,  Jos.  Levin.  Tdeen  zu 
einer  Gesehichto  dor  Vnstcrblichkeitslehre 
be  I  den  llebtliern.  (Illgeu's  Xr.it  schr.  f.  d. 
hist.  TheoL,  1837,  VII.  iii.  1-38,  and  iv.  1-80.) 

"  Immortalltalis  spem  cupidc  qunexltam,  Incauto 
report nm  nlmla  ampliflcat,  Orel  spedem  extenuot." 
— BtAtcher. 
1770.  Palmer,  John  E.  Essays  on  Important 
Subject-*.    Originally  published  in  the  'Uni- 
virsali*t  Expositor,  and  Review,'  and  now  re- 
published   . . .    by  John   K.  Palmer.    Wood- 
stock, Vt.  1838,  IK0,  pp.  239.    //. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  merely  the  editor  of  this  Tolnme. 
M<»t  of  the  en-ays  in*  it  ore  l>y  Honea  Haltou,  ad. 
Tlie  umt  impoi  tunl  aie  rn  the  '-  Opinions  and  Phra- 
seology of  tlic  Jews  concerning  the  Future  State;'' 
on  "  the  Phra«r.  ITnd  of  the  World,  Lx-t  Days,  Last 
Time.  Ac.  s.h  u«ed  in  tho  N.  T. ;"  and  on  the  "  Jewish 
U>age  of  the  Wind  Gehenna." 

1780.  Redslob,  Gust.  Moritz.  Dio  Grand- 
character  der  Idee  vom  School  dcr  HcbrKer, 
aus  der  Etymologio  des  Wortes  entwickelt. 
(Illgen's  Zritschrift  f.  d.  hist.  Theol.t  1838, 
VIII.  ii.  1-11.)    H. 

1781.  Format  echer,  S.  Beit  rage  zur  Ent- 
wlckelnugsgeschichto  des  BegrifTs  von  der 
Unstcrblichke.it  tier  Seelo  im  JudentUnm. 
(Abr.  Geiger's  M'irsmtcfi.  ZtiUchr.  f.  jiid. 
Theol,  1830,  IV.  231-249,  with  his  notes.) 

"  Non  indocte  acd  lnconstanter  locutns."— Bdttchir. 

1781».  Obrv,  Jean  Baptist e  F.    Do  rimmorta- 

lite  de  l'amo  selon   les    Hebreux.    (In    the 

AKmoire*  de  VAcad.  <T Amiens,  annee  1839,  p. 

471*  et  seqq.) 

1782.  Rhode,  llclur.    Uebet  den  Unsterbllcb- 
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kelt*glaut>en  der  alten  Hebrier,  softon  er  ia 
die  Vorstellnng  vom  Scheo!  und  efniren  v*r- 
wandten  Anslchten  rich  kunri  eetwrn  *«U. 
(Illgen's  ZriUcttr.  /.  d.  hist.  Theat^  K4«,  A- 
It.  pp.  3-27.)    M. 

Criticised  "  aerlter  et  reete  plentmove"  (M**h**r 

br  J.  Co*.manor  In  FursVs  Orient,  l«4t,  LtbL  li.  ',•■ 

iW,  et  seqq. 

17&3.  Klimpf,    Istdor.    Ueber    den    VonteJ- 

lungon  der  alteu  Uebraeer  von  der  Vu.-tt-r»*. 

Itchkeit.    (FUrst's  Orient,  1&42,  LtbL  7  ^^ 

13  eqq.,  10  sq^  26  sq.) 

1784.  Hahn,  Heinr.  Aag.  De  8pe  iDUDorta- 
litatis  sub  Veteri  Teatamento  gradatim  tx- 
culta.  Dissertatio  ...  .  VratiaUvian,  [1M5. 
8o.  pp.  80.    F. 

1785.  Oehler,  Gnstav  Friedr.  Veteris  Terta- 
niettti  SententiadeKebnspOfSt  Mortem  fnturia 
illustrata.  Commentntk)  biblico-tbeoK-gica. 
. . .    Stuttgartiae,  1^40,  &>.  pp.  x.,  *«.    F. 

1786.  Vail,  Stephen  Mountfort.  Wliat  b  the 
meaning  of  SlNCf  [Sheol]  ?  ( Mtthodist  Q*ar. 
Rev.  for  Jan.  1849  ;  XXXI.  75-86.)    H. 

1787.  Abbot,  Asahel.  The  Doctrine  of  Man's 
1  in  mortality,  and  of  the  Eternal  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ancient 
Scriptures.  (Biblical  Mrpr*.  und  CUu*.  Rex. 
for  KM.  1849;  3x1  Sern  V.  618-636.)    AB. 

178S.  Nackay,  Robert  William.  Hebrew 
Theory  «rt"  Retribution  and  Immortality.  (In 
his  Progress  of  the  InMled,  Load.  1&*.  **, 
11.341-297.)    D. 

1789.  Braeh,  J.  Fr.  Weisbeita-Lelire  der 
Hebiaer. —  Kin  Beitrag  zur  Ge»chicbte  der 
Philosophie  ...  .  Straaaburg,  1S5L  &°.  pp. 
xviii.,3W.    F 

1790.  Sachs,  Salomon.  Dcr  Glanbe  meloer 
VXter  oder  wie  verbal t  Melt  Moral  and  Re- 
ligion zuni  reinea  Alosaisniua  I  Neb»t  neuen 
Ansichteii  von  unserer  perriinlichen  F«rtdaarr 
nacb  dem  Tode  ...   .    Berlin,  1831,  8*.  pp.  168. 

1791.  Ffillner,  G.  Notionem  iuimortaliutia 
apud  Ik-braeoa  exposuit  ...  .  Ualae,  ti&t, 
8».  pp.  37. 

1792.  Monerleir,  Wm.  Glen.  Spirit ;  or,  The 
Hebrew  Terms  Ruach  and  Neabumah.  Lon- 
don, 1833, 12».  pp.  98. 

1793.  [Alger,  William  RounseriHe].  The 
Hebrew  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (CAri*- 
tian  Exam,  for  Jan.  185(1 ;  LX.  1-29.)    II. 

1794.  Wletlng,  Seneca.  Sheol.  (Methodist 
Quar.  Iter,  for  April,  1*30;  XXX VIII.  281- 
287.)    //. 

1795.  Engelbert,  Tferm.  Das  negative  Ver- 
dieust  des  Alteu  Testaments  uni  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre.    Berlin,  1857,  $•.  pp.  ixM  106. 

1790.  Hlmpel,  F.  Die  tnsterblicbkeiulebre 
des  alten  Testaments.  1«  Abtb.  Eluneen  a. 
D.,  1837,  4».  pp.  32. 
179C».  Schnltz,  (E.  A.  H.)  Hermann.  Veteris 
Testament i  de  Hominis  Inunortalitato  Sen- 
tentia  illustrata.  ...  Oottingae,  [1MI0.1  8°. 
pp.(6),«6.    F. 

B«e  also  his  Vorcuuttxunftn  4«r  thristL  Ltkr* 
van  dcr  UmterUichktU,  1661,  5°.  pp.  X&-U*.    P. 

1797.  Tuaka,  S.  Did  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
believe  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortaht  v  ?  (Bi- 
blioth.  Sacra  for  Oct.  I860 ;  XV1L787-MO.)  H. 

Ausvered  In  the  afflnnathe. 

1707*  Old  Testament  Doctrine  (The)  of  a 
Future  Life.  (I>rot.  Episc*  Quar.  J?<r.  for 
Jau.  and  April,  1861;  Till.  8-54.)    H. 

(9.)  The  Pentateuch. 

1798.  Hildebrand,  Joach.  ViU  srtenta  ex 
Lumine  Natune  oatensa  et  ex  Pentatencko 
Mosaico  evicta  ...    .    Heimstadii.  1«84.  4*. 

See  Acta  ErtuL,  1666,  p.  ». 
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1799.  Warbnrt  on,  William,  2fo.  The Dl vino 
Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  *  Religions  Deist,  from  the  Omission 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Reward 
and  Punishment  in  tho  Jewish  Dispensation. 
2  toI.  London,  1738-41,  fr>. 
1800. The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  de- 
monstrated. In  Nine  Books.  The  4th  Ed., 
corrected  and  enlarged.  ...  [Books  I.- VI.] 
b  vol.  London,  1765,  8*.  jtt— 10th  Ed.  Lend. 
1846,  8». 

A  supplemental  volume,  containing  the  ninth  Book, 

ww  put,li«hed  In  1766.    Books  VII.  and  VIII.  never 

appeared.  —  Al«o  In  Warburton's  Worts,  1811. 8°,  Vol. 

I.- VI.  (It.)    A  German  translation,  with  notci,  by  J. 

C.  Schmidt.  S  Theile,  Kmnkf.  und  Letpx.  1T51-M.  8°. 

On  the  work  Itself,  sea  Th/m,  FsrsucA,  etc.  pp.  142- 

156. 

1601.  Romaine,  William.  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his  having 
made  Express  Mention  of,  and  insisted  so 
much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . . 
[Serm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.]    London,  1739, 8". 

1802. Future  Rewards  and  Punishments 

proved  to  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
pensation.   [Serm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.1 
AI«o  fn  bis  Work*,  1798,  8»,  VI.  1-110. 

1802*.  Chubb,  Thomas.  A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles considered  as  Evidences  to  prove  the 
Divine  Original  of  a  Revelation.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  an  Enquiry, 
Whether  the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and 
Retribution,  were  taught  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets 7  ...    London,  1741, 8*. pp.  viii.,  112. 

Ml. 

1803.  Brief  Examination  (A)   of  the   Rev. 

Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
...  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  London, 
1742,  8*.  pp.  Ixxxiv.,  175.    H. 

Ascribed  to  Thomas  If  organ.    The  running  title  of 
the  vol.  Is  "  Sacerdotlsm  dbplay'd,  ke." 

1804.  Examination  (An)  of  Mr.  W s 

Second  Proportion,  in  his  projected  Demon- 
stration of  tho  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  In 
which  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church, 
touching  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  is 
asserted  and  cleared.  London,  1744,  8«.  pp. 
109. 

1806.  Warburton,  William,  Bp.  Remarks 
on  several  Occasional  Reflections :  In  Answer 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middlcton,  Dr.  Pococke,  ... 
Dr.  Richard  Orey,  and  others.  Serving  to 
explain  and  Justify  several  Passages,  in  the 
Divine  Legation  ...  .  Together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix in  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled, 
An  Examination  of  Mr.  W  s  Second  Pro- 
position. [Part  I.]  London,  1744,  8°.  pp. 
xvi.,  173.    H. 

1806.  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 

,    flections :  in  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors 

Stebbtng  and  Sykes.  ...  Part  II.  and  Last. 
...    London,  17«,  &••  pp.  xii.,  250.    //. 

1807.  Jackson,  John,  of  Leicester.  The  Be- 
lief of  a  Future  State  proved  to  bo  a  Funda- 
mental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
concerning  a  Future  State,  shewn  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Reason,  and  their  Belief  of  it 
demonstrated. . . .   London,  1745, 8°.  pp.  132.  F. 

flee  No.  M88. 

1808. A  Defence  of  a  Book,  intitled,  The 

Belief  of  a  Future  State  provM  to  be  a  Fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  He- 
brews, ke.  ...   .   London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  01.  D. 

1809.  Forblger,  J.  O.  An  ipse  cttam  Moses 
...  in  formanda  susb  Ocntis  Republic  A  . . .  de 
futuris  Prtemiis  aut  Poenis  cogitaverlt,  earum- 

Sie  allquam  Mentionem  fecerlt?  [Pries.  J.  C. 
ebenstreit.]    Lipsiie,  1799,  4*. 

1810.  Mlehaelts,  Job.  David.  Argumenta 
Immortalitatis  Animorum   humanorum,  et 


futuri  Seculi,  ex  Mose  collecta.  [Hesp.  E.  C. 
Colberg.]    Uottingae,  1752,  4».  pp.  58. 

Alto  In  Mlehaells  •  Syntagma  Comment..  1759.  4°, 

I.  80-1 ».    (II.)  —  Colberg  is  the  proper  author  of  a 

part  of  this  dissertation. 

1811.  [Blacltburne,  Francis].  Remarks  on 
tho  Rev.  Dr.  Warburton's  Account  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews  concerning  the 
Soul.  Occasioned  by  some  Passages  in  a  late 
Book,  intituled,  A  Free  and  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  . . . 
Bishop  of  Loudon's  . . .  Sermons  Intel y  pub- 
lished, Ac London,  1757,  8°.  pp.  72. 

BA. 

Also  in  his  Work*,  Vol.  IL    B. 

1812.  8 1  ebbing,  Henry.  A  Letter  to  tho 
Dean  of  Bristol.  Occasioned  by  his  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Diviue  Le- 
gation of  Moses.    London,  1759,  8°.  pp.  32. 

1813.  [Blacltburne,  Francis].  A  Review  of 
some  Passage*  in  the  Last  Edition  of  tho 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated.  ... 
To  which  are  added  [Replies  to  Caleb  Flem- 
ing] ...    .    London,  17«0,  «•. pp.  108.    G. 

Also  In  hU  Works,  VoL  II.    H. 

1814.  [Wlchmann,  Oottfr.  Joachim].  He- 
man  liber  die  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach 
mosaischen  Grunrisatzcn  in  droi  Gespr&chen 
...    .     Leipzig,  1773,  8*.  pp.  168. 

See  Thrm,  Versueh,  etc.  pp.  1C9-178. 

1815.  Penlter,  Job.  Oeorg.  Dissertatio  ...  in 
qua  ad  Qnaestionem  respondetur:  Cur  Mo- 
ses Doctrinam  de  Animorum  Immortalitate 
Ebrneis  apertam,  perspicuam  et  planam  facere 
noluerit?    Halae,  1791,  4*.    2gr. 

1816.  Norberg,  Nath.  Immortalitas  Animo- 
rum, Mosaic! s  Ornculls  vindicata.  Pars  I. 
\Jif*p.  Job.  Carlborg.]  |  Pars  II.  [Hesp. 
Gain*.  Buckmann.]  2  pt.  Lund.  1791,  4*.  fU 
and  U  sh.) 

1817.  Almqvist,  Erik  Johan.  De  Yestigiis 
Immortaiitati*  Animae  praecipnis  in  Script  Is 
Hosis.  [Hesp.  Th.  Sven  Allgaren.]  L'psal. 
1798,  4o.  pp.  20. 

1818.  Johannien,  Joh.  Christian  Gottberg. 
Veterum  Hebruoorum  Notiones  de  Rebus 
post  Mortem  futuris  ex  Fontibus  collatue. 
Particula  prima  [embracing  tho  Book  of 
Genesisl...  .  Dissertatioinauguralis.  Hav- 
niac,  1H26,  8°.  pp.  69. 

"  Valuable."— Fuhrmann.  In  opposition  to  Colberg 
and  Michoclia.  Bevlesrcd  by  H.  N.  Clausen  in  the 
/tout  Lit.  Tidsnde,  1826,  Nr.  3S.  S*;  and  by  J.  C. 
Llndberg  in  Grundtvigs  og  Rudelbachs  TktoL 
Maanedskr.,  X.  41-W,  108-241. 

1819.  Sttseklnd, .  Hatte  Moses  Olauben 

an  Uusterbllchkeit?  und  was  tragt  seine  Re- 
ligionsverfassnng  be!  zur  Nahrung  dieses 
Glaubensf  (Thtol.  Stud.  U.  KriL.  1880,  pp. 
884-892.)    H. 

1820.  Mnnlc,  Salomon.  Reflexions  sur  le 
culte  des  anciens  Ilebreux,  dans  sea  rapports 
avec  les  autres  cultos  de  l'antiquitl.    (Ap- 

Knded  to  Tome  IV.  of  Cahen's  Bitot,  etc 
ris,188S,8«.)    H. 

The  belief  of  tho  Hebrews  In  a  future  lift  la  dls- 
'  pp.  5-18.  Mnnk  Hods  it  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
does  not. 


1821.  Bailee,  James.  Eternal  Life:  the  Re- 
velation of  the  Book  of  Moses.  . . .  New  Edi- 
tion, to  which  is  now  prefixed,  The  Eternal 
Gospel :  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice 
on  the  Word  'Eternal*  and  the  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked.  London,  (1885,)  1854,  8*.  pp. 
xxiii.,  37,  223.    BA. 

See  No.  4408. 

1822.  Pinzanl,  Francesco  Luigi.  Prove  dell* 
immortalita  dell'  anima,  desunte  dal  Penta 
teuco  in  confutazione  del  signor  de  Voltaire 
e  de'  suoi  segued  ...  .  San  Daniele,  1841, 8«. 
pp.32. 
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1823.  Stern,  K.  Hebraeorum  de  Animi  poet 
Mortem  Condition©  Sontentia  cum  Aegyp- 
tiorum  et  Persarum  Opinionibus  comparator. 
P.  I.  Pentateuch!  et  Aegyptiorum  sistens 
Arguments  Vratislaviae,  1858,  8°.  pp.  iv.,  43. 

(&)  Other  Booka  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1824.  Seidel,  Christoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Ignorationo  Immortalitatis  Animorum,  re- 
stituendorum  Corporum  et  di  versa©  Hominnm 
post  haec  Saecula  Conditions,  Jobo  cjusque 
Aevo  a  Joanne  Clerico  temere  impacta. 
Helmst.  1742,  4°.  pp.  59. 

1825.  Brown,  Richard,  D.D.  Job's  Expecta- 
tion of  a  Resurrection  considered ;  three  Ser- 
mous  on  Job  xix.  25,  28.    Oxford,  1747,  8*. 

1826.  Peters,  Charles.  A  Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  ...  f War- 
burton  is  opposed]  and  a  Futuro  State  shewn 
to  have  been  the  Popular  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  ...  The  2d  Edition  cor- 
rected. London,  (1751,  4»f)  1757,  8».  pp.  xci- 
12,470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  Book  of  Job;  giving  a  further 
Account  of  the  Book  of  EcclesTaates.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Reply  to  some  Notes  of 

the  late  D n  of  B 1,  in  his  New  Edition 

of  the  Divine  Legation,  &c London, 

1700,  *>.  pp.  63. 

1828.  Schwarz,  Friedr.  Tinman.  De  Resur- 
rectione  Jobi.    Torgav.  1759, 4*.    3  gr. 

1829.  Welclthmann,  Joach.  Sam.  De  Jobo 
Resurrectionis  non  Typosed  Professors.  Vite- 
bergee,  1759,  4*.   5  gr. 

1830.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Resurrection;  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  26, 
26.  ...  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1760,  8«.  pp.  44. 

1831.  Velthusen,  Job.  Casp.  Exercitationes 
criticae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19,  23-29.  Accedit  stric- 
tior  Expositio  reliquarum  ejusdem  Libri  Sen- 
tentiarum,  quibus  Beligionis  antiquissimae 
Vestigia  produntur.    Lemgov.  1772, 8».  (8  sh.) 

"  Maintains  that  Job  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the 
flesh."— Brrttch. 

1882.  Kftrner,  Job.  Oottfr.  Programms  de 
Loco  Iobl  19,  25  sqq.    Ltpsiae,  1782,  4». 

1833.  Henke,  Heinr.  Philipp  Conr.  Narratio 
critics  do  Interpretation©  Loci  Iobi  19,  25 
sqq.  in  snttqua  Ecclesia.    Helmst.  1783,  4*. 

Also  In  hie  Opvtc.  Acad.,  pp.  M-136. 

1834.  Hassencamp,  Job.  Matthias.  Pro- 
gramm  von  den  Spuren  dcr  TJnsterblichkeits- 
lehre  wie  sie  stch  ...  in  dem  Buch  Hiob  vor- 
flnden.    Rinteln,  1785,4"? 

1836.  Elchliorn,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Hiobs  Hoff- 
nungen.  (In  his  AUgem.  Bibl.,  1787, 1.  367- 
8900    H. 

rinds  bo  hope  expressed  of  a  resurrection. 

1886.  Gems,   Georg.     Commentatio  critico- 

exegetica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  t.  25.  28.  27 

[Prtt$.  Ferd.  Mtthrlein.]    Bambergae,  1788, 
*>.  pp.  40. 

Maintains  that  the  passage  does  not  relate  to  the 
reearreetion. 

1887.  Oertel,  Gottlob  Friedr.  Ton  dem  Glau- 
ben  Hiobs  an  seine  Anferstehung  Hlob  19,  25. 
(In  Augusti's  TheoL  HonaUchrtft,  1802,  II. 


11  No  reeerreetlos."— Brttach. 
1888.  Pareau,  Joh.  Hen.  Commentatio  de 
Immortalitatis  ac  Vitae  futurae  Notitiis  ab 
antiquissimo  Iobi  Scriptore  in  suos  Usus  ad- 
hlbitis.  Accedit  Sermo  Iobi  de  Sapient ia 
Mortuis  magis  cognlta  quam  Vivis,  sive  Iobei- 
dis  Cap.  xxviii.  phllologice  et  critice  illustra- 
tum.  Daventriae,  1807,  8».  pp.  367. 
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"  Maintains  that  Job  was  acquainted  with  tfc*  Oee- 
trine  of  im  mortal!  iv  and  or  the  res»urreetioo-  —  The 
work  contains  much  on  the  most  ancient  coojcvpOoas 
of  the  Orientals  in  regard te  this  doctrine." — Jo^sfaU. 

1839.  Sehdne,  Joh.  8am.  ...  Verba,  quae 
leguntur  lob.  c.  19,  23-29.  illustrarit  ...  . 
Misen.  1806,  8«.  pp.  33. 

"  No  resurrection."— Brettck, 

1840.  Votgtlander,  Joh.  Andr.  Ad  Inter- 
pretationem  Iobi  c.  19, 23-27.  Iaagoge.  Dres- 
dae,  1809,4*.  pp.29. 

1841. Interpretatio  Iobi  19, 23-27. 

1810.  4».  pp.  24. 

••  Finds  no  rcsarreetion  In  the  e 

1842  Stenstrdm,  Hag.  Immortalita*  Ani- 
morum Jobicis  Oraculis  Tindicata.  Pars  I-, 
II.  [P.  I.  rttp.  G.  Enoch  Boeentrreen ;  P.  II. 
rttp.  Jean  Stenberg.]    Lnnd.  1811,  8*.  (24  *h- ) 

1843.  Kosegarten,  Hans  Gottfr.  Lodw. 
Commentatio  exegetioo-critica  in  Locum  ... 

lob.    xix.    25-27.     [Rttp.   Engstraod.; 

Gryphiae,  1815,  4«.  pp.  24. 

"Against  Bernstein's  opinion,  that  Joh  I*  a  per- 
son ifloation  of  the  Jewish  people  In  exile.  Kagstrmfed 
does  not  find  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectiaa  ia  the 
passage."— Aneetcs. 

1844.  Sttekel,  Joh.  GostSY.    In  Iobi  loctun 
celeburrimum  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  Goele  Com- 
mentatio    philologico-historico-crittca  ... 
Ienae,  1882,  *•.  pp.  viii.,  116.    F. 

Finds  no  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  laeumX' 

tlon. 

1846.  Ewald,  (Georg)  Heinr.  (August)  von.- 

Die    HofTnung    1  job's    auf    Unsterblirkketx. 

(Zeller's  TheoL  Jahrb.,  1848,  II.  718-740.)    />. 

Maintains  that  Job  In  the  famous  passage  xtat-  .5- 

27  expresses  a  hope  of  Immortality,  but  not  of  the 

redirection  of  the  b«dj.    So  H.  C.  Ki*h.  ia  the 

Christian  Her.  for  April,  1854;  XIX.  Ztt.  «S. 

1846.  Valhlnger,  Joh.  Georg.  Zur  Krkla- 
rung  von  Uiob  10,  23-29.  (TAsol.  Stud.  u. 
KrU.x  1818,  pp.  961-982.)    H. 

Valhlnger  agrees  essentially  with  Rvald. 

1847.  Kftstlln,  C.  W.  G.  Da  Immortalitatis 
Spe,  quae  in  Libro  Jobi  apparere  dicitux. 
Tubingae,  1846,  K  pp.  47. 

1848.  Trench,  Francis.    Job's  Testimony  to 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  . . . 
London,  1854, 18*.  pp.  108. 

1849.  Konig,  Jos.  Die  Unsterblichkeitsidee 
im  Buche  Job.  Inaugural  rede  ...  .  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau,  1855, 8s.  pp.  44. 

1850.  Neumann*  Jon.  Georg.  DeSpemelio- 
ris  Vitae  invictum  Vetcxis  Testamenti  Testi- 
monium ex  Ps.  xvil.  15.  Witebergae,  (1701,) 
1716,  4».  4  gr. 

1851.  Hftepen,  Christian  Gottlieb.  Die  Un- 
sterbNchkeit  der  Seele  aus  den  schweren 
Worten  Pred.  Sal.  III.  21  erwogen.  Leipzig, 
m0,*».pp.47. 

1852.  Teller,  Romanos.  De  Immortslitste 
Animae  ex  Eccl.  iii.  19  sq.  demonstrate.  Lip- 
siae,1745,4».ff.6, 

1853.  'Wagner,  P.  T.  Salomons  tlberxengende 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkelt  der  meu*rb- 
lichen  Seele.  Pred.  III.  18-21.  x.  p.  17M, 
Afi.  pp.  20. 

1854.  Fiedler,  Sam.  Christlieb.  Salomo  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  der  menschlicfaen  Seele,  nach 
dem  Terlust  ihres  KOrpers.  Dresden,  1774, 
4*.  pp.  16. 

1855.  HUnleln,  Heinr.  Karl  Alex.  von. 
Ueber  die  Spuren  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterb- 
lichkeit nnd  VergeUnngasustand  im  Kobe- 
loth,  YorzUgllch  C.  12.  14.  (Aeaes  The*. 
Journal,  17«,  IV.  2777ff.) 

1856.  Sclimldt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ob 
der  Verfasser  des  Koheleth  ein  Leben  nach 
dem  Tode  kannte  und  glaobte?  (Excursus 
to  his  Salomons  rtcdigtr%  etc  G lessen,  1794, 
8°,  p.  221,  et  seqq.) 
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1857.  Nacntlgall,  Joh. Carl  Chri»topl|.  Dar- 
atellung  der  Lohre  von  dem  Leben  nach  dem 
T<*le  in  den  Versammlungen  israelitiacher 
"Weisen  uach  dem  babylonischen  Kxil,  und 
Beurtheilung  dcr  im  Koholcth  vorkommen- 
den  Paradoxen.  (lu  his  Kohdeih,  etc.  Ilalle, 
1798, 8«>.) 

185$.  Winzer,  Jnl.  Friedr.  Commentatio  de 
Loco  Koheleth  XI.  9-XII.  7.  3  pt.  Lipeiae, 
1818-19  4°- 

Reprinted  In  the  Comment,  Tktol.  cd.  by  Rosen, 
mullcr,  etc.  Tom.  I.  P.  i.  p.  110,  ci  scqq.  I 

1859.  H eyder,  Carl  Ludw.  Willi.  Ecclesiastae 
de  Immortalitato  Animi  qua] is  fucrit  Senten- 
tia  ...    .    Erlangae,  1838,  8«.  pp.  82. 

1859*.  Eccleslastes.  (National  Rev.  for 
Jau.  1862;  XIV.  150-176.)    H. 

1860.  Velthnsen,  Job.  Casp.  ErUtuterungen 
ttber  Exech.  XXXVII,  1-14.  (Henke's  Ncuet 
Mag^  etc.,  1799,  III.  478-507.)    F. 

"Maintain*  that  the  resurrection  bere  and  It. 
xxvi.  19,  20  U  not  a  figure  or  the  restoration  of  toe 
Jewish  Bute,  bat  a  doctrine."—  Bretaeh. 

(4.)  The  Apocrypha. 

See  the  excellent  Kurzg</a$*U»  exeget.  Handb.  tu 

den  Apohryphen  de*  Alien  Te*t.,  by  O.  F.  Frituche 

and  C.  I-  W.  Orimm,  6  vol.  Leipsig.  1851-60, 8».    H. 

1861.  Ldber,  Gottwerth  Ileinr.  Testimonia 
Immortalitatis  Animoruin  ex  Libris  Biblio- 
rum  Apocryphis  collects.  Jenae,  1784,  4°. 
pp.  20. 

1802.  Frttch,  Sam.  Oottlob.  Vergleichung 
zwischen  den  Ideen,  welcbe  !n  den  Apokry- 
phen  dea  A.  T.  und  den  Schriften  den  N.  T. 
liber  Unsterblichkeit,  Auferutebnng,  Oericht 
«nd  Vergeltnng  hcrrnchen.  (Eichhorn's  All' 
gem.  Bibl.,  1792,  TV.  653-718.)  H. 
Sec  Thym,  Vormck,  etc.  pp.  211-217. 

1663.  Bretscnnelder,  Karl  Oottlieb.  Sya- 
temstlache  Darstelltuig  der  Dogma tik  und 
Moral  der  apocryphischen  Schriften  des  alten 
Testaments.  V  Band,  die  Dogmatik  enthal- 
tend.    Leipzig  1805,  8«.  pp.  xvl.,  369.    D. 

c.  9acttint  of  tt)t  Hater  Jens. 

(L)  Its  History. 

1863*.  Martini,    Raymundus,  fl.  a.d.   1378. 

See  No.  2027*. 
1864.  Slevogt,  Paul.    Dtsputatio  de  Metem- 
psychosi  Judsjorum.    Jena?,  1951* 

Also  In  bis  Blip.  Acad.,  p.  829.  et  aeqq.,  and  Ugo- 
llni's  Thetawnti,  XXII.  cclxxvlj-ceicrilj.    H. 
1866.  TterotT,  Michael  Christian.    Disputatfo 
physica  do  Metempsychosi  Judssorum.  Jenae, 

l«it4». 

•*  t'ne  dissertation  enriense  et  pen  eonnne."— L.  P. 
A.  Mawy.  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
Tieroff  being  the  respondent. 

1866.  Pococlt,  Edward.  ...  Porta  Mosis: 
give,  Dissertations  aliquot  a  R.  Mose  Malmo 
nide  ...  .  Arabice  ...  etLatine edits?.  Una 
cum  Appendice  Notarum  Miscellanea.  . . . 
Oxon.  1654,  4«.  (Also  in  his  Theol.  WorU, 
1740,  fol.,  Vol.  I.)    //. 

"        ~  TI.  Of 


.  TI. 


r  the  Nous  Mlseellai 


"In  quo 


gee  Cap.   -. . 

varla)  Judstornm  de  Resnrrcetione  Mortoorum  Sen- 
tential espenduntnr,"  and  Cap.  VII..  "  In  quo  Me- 
haaamedaaorom  etiam  de  eodem  Artlcnlo  Sententia, 
ex  Aathoribus  apnd  ipsoe  Fide  dlgnit,  profertur." 
Th*oL  Work*.  I.  150-330.     These  dissertation*  are 
particularly  valuable. 
1867.  W Indet, James.  ...    2rp*»/uuxTtvf eiriflrro- 
Aucof  de  Vita  functornm  Statu:  ex  Hebraeo- 
rum  et  Graecorum  coniparatis  Sententiia  con- 
cfnnatus.    Cum  Corollario  de  Tartaro  Apos- 
toli  Petri  ...    .    Editlo  tertia,  recognita:  ac 


tertia  parte  auctior.    Londini,  (1663,  4«,  lf.t 

64,)  1C77,  8«.  pp.  (23),  272. 

Reprinted  in  T.  C  re  oil  fate.  IT.  JHms.  AUt.crU.. 
phil.,  Rotterd.  1694,  8°.  "Operae  pretlum  fuit.  baa 
pagtna*  percurrere;  reperi  auctorem  facile  doctlssl- 
mum  omnium,  qui  hoc  de  re  scripserunt."— Bottcher. 
—  See  a  review  in  Le  Ctews  Bibl.  ChoUU,  I.  364-378. 
H. 

1868.  Bartolocci,  Glulio.  De  Rabblnico 
Conniuio,  quod  Judaei  Tempore  sni  deplorati 
Messiae  expectant,  Dissertatio;  nbi  de  triplici 
Ferculo  Lcuiathan,  Beomdth,  &  Ziz  Sadai. 
(In  his  BibHotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,  Romas, 
1673,  He.  fol,  I.  507-662.)    B. 

See  No.  1935,  note. 

1869.  Daiiov,  Theodor.  Diatribe  qua  Iudaeo- 
runi  de  HeMunectiono  Mortuornm  Scntentia 
explurlmis  ...  Rabbinis,  tarn  veteribus quam 
recentioribtiH,  copiose  explicatur,  examinatur 
et  illustratur.  Wittebergae,  1675,4*.  (30  sh.) 
—  Also  Jena,  1693,  4«. 

"A  valuable  troatlse."->J9retsc*.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  dissertation  pubiuhed  at  Glesaen  in  167S. 

1870.  Bartolocci,  Glulio.  Dissertatio  de  In- 
ferno secundum  Ilebncos ;  k  an  ydem  admit- 
tunt  Purgatorium.  (In  his  Bibl.  Mag.  Rabbin. 
II.  128-162,  Romse,  1678,  fol.)    H. 

1871.  Lent,  Johannes  a*  De  moderns  Theo- 
logia  Judaica.  Horborne,  (1688,)  1694,  8*. 
BL.  —  Also  ibid.  1697. 

1872.  Rensmdot,  Ensebe,  the  Abbi.  Snr 
l'origino  de  la  priere  pour  les  morts  parmi 
les  Juifa,  et  la  nature  de  leur  pnrgatoire. 
1687.  (Bossuet's  (Euvres,  Versailles,  1816, 
etc.  8»,  XLII.  615-618.)    H. 

1873.  Wltslus,  Herm.  Dissertatio  de  Seculo 
hoc  et  futnro.  (In  his  Misctl.  Sacra,  Ultraj. 
1602,  4°,  and  later  eds.;  also  in  Meuschen's 
Aor.  Test,  ex  Talm.  illustr^  1736,  4»,  pp.  1171- 
1183.)    H. 

Maintains,  in  opposition  to  Rhenferd,  that  "  the  age 
or  world  to  come"  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  often 
denotes  the  dajs  of  the  Messiah,  not  merely  the  future 
life. 

1874.  Rhenferd,  Jac.  De  Secnlo  futnro. 
1693.  (Reprinted  in  his  Syntagma  Dut.  de 
Stylo  JV.  T.r  Leovard.  1702,  4»,  in  his  Opp. 
Phil.,  and  in  Meuschen's  Nov.  Tett.,  etc.  as 
above,  pp.  1116-1171.)    H. 

In  reply  to  Wltslus.  David  Mill,  the  editor  or 
Rhenferd's  Opp.  PhU..  TrsJ.  ad  Rhen.  17*3,  4",  takea 
the  other  side.    Bee  also  No.  1886,  below. 

1875.  Mai  (Lat.  Majns),  Joh.  Helnr.,  the 
elder.  Synopsis  Theologisc  Judaica?,  Vetcris 
et  Novas  ...  .  Gissse-ttassorum,  1698,  4». 
pp.  368  +.    H. 

Loel  XXIIL-XXTIII.,  pp.  3*1-WB,  relate  to  the 
future  life. 

1876.  Graplus,  Zacharias.  Dissertatio  de 
Judttorum  ct  Muhammedanomm  Chibbut 
Hakkebher.  i.e.  Percussione  Sepulchral!.  Roe- 
tochii,1699,4>. 

Also  in  Ugolinl's  Tktsavrw.  XXX.  dooeclixxi.- 
doceczevii.    (H.)    See  below,  Mo.  I960. 

1877.  Elsenmensjer,  Joh.  Audr.  ...  Ent- 
decktesJndenthnm  ...  .  2Tbeile.  KUnigs- 
berg,  (1700,)  1711, 4«.  pp.  (20),  1016;  (4),  1111. 
D. 

See  particularly  TheU  I.  pp.  854-808,  «  What  the 
Jews  teach  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  the  dead ;" 
TheU  II.  pp.  1-00,  "  What  the  Jc*s  teach  coucerning 
the  souls  of  Christiana,  of  other  people,  nnd  their 
own;"  — pp.  334-295.  "Or  their  doctriuo  that  all 
Christians  are  damned,  while  they  are  nil  saved ;"  — 

B>.  296-369,  "What  they  teach  of  Paradise  aud 
ell ;"  —  pp.  890-979,  "  What  thry  teach  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  La«t  Judcuiom."  The 
work  U  written  in  a  spirit  or  bitter  houtlity  to  the 
Jews,  who  procured  the  «upprc«*ion  of  the  flr*t 
edition :  but  the  author  had  studied  th>>  Ral.tilnlcnl 
writings  with  great  diligence  (the  lht  of  the  works 
which  he  quotes  fllln  sixteen  pases),  and  the  transla- 
tion of  nil  hi«  ciutions  is  accompanied  by  the  origi- 
nal, with  exact  referencee. 

1878.  Suddens,  Joh.  Franz.  ...  Introdvctio 
ad  Hbtoriam  Philosophiae  Ebraeorvm.    Ac- 
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cedit  Dlssertatio  dc  Ilaeresi  Yalentiniana.  . . . 
Halae  Saxonvm,  170*2,  8».  pp.  694  +.  //.— 
Ed.  nova,  ibid.  1720,  8*. 

Oa  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  concerning  the  seal, 
■ee  pp.  365-316. 

1879.  Witter,  Henning  Bernhard.  Disser- 
tatio  philoeophica  de  Purgatorio  Jodaeorum. 
Helmst.  1704,  4>. 

1880.  BMHtfc  de  Beauval,  Jacques. 
Histoire  des  Juift,  depuis  Jesus-Christ  jusqu'a 
present.  ...  9  torn,  in  15  pt.  (Rotterdam, 
1706.)  La  Haye,  1716, 12*.    H. 

Livre  V.  Ch.  18-20  (Tome  V.  al.  VIII.  pp.  108-378) 
treats  "  Des  mourans,  et  dc  la  revolution  des  Junes 
apres  la  roort;"  "D«j  rorlgiue  de  I  Eofer  ches  les 
JulfS:  alls  lont  emprunte  des  Grecs;"  "Del'Knfer, 
du  Pursatoire,  et  du  Paradts ;"  *•  Dc  la  resurrection." 
—  An  English  translation,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  Lon- 
don, 1708,  fol.    H. 

1881.  Losing,  Joh.  Justus.  ...  Biga  Disser- 
tationum  ...  .  Gissaj-IIassorum,  1706,  4fi. 
pp.  (8),  98,  52.    H. 

The  Brat  Dissertation  contains  tike  work  of  Abra- 
ham Bar  Chasdal  described  below,  No.  1936,  with  a 
Latin  version  (pp  1-19),  and  notes  fpp.  20-96").  The 
second  "ostendit  Con»enftura  Knbbntlstlcnram  cum 
Philosophia  Academies  k  Peripatetics  Doxwatuni 
per  qnlnque  Capita."  Cap.  IV.,  pp.  40-47,  treats 
"  De  Aulnia." 

1882.  Humphreys,  David.  A  Dissertation 
concerning  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  about 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
his  transl.  of  Athenagorat,  Lend.  1714,  8*,  pp. 
1-104.)    H. 

1883.  Egger,  Joh.  Psychologia  Rabbin  ica, 
qnae  agit  de  Mentis  humanae  Natnra  ct  prae- 
cipe ejus  Extremis.  Basileae,  1719,  4*.  pp. 
48. 

1884.  rstelielln,  Joh.  Pet.].  The  Traditions 
of  the  Jews;  with  the  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated from  the  High  Dutch.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1732-34,  8°.    A. 

"A  verr  scarce  and  interesting  book."—  Darling. 
Issued  also  In  1748  with  the  title :  —  "  Rabblniesl 
Literature ;  or,  the  Tradition*  of  the  Jews,  contained 
la  their  Talmud  and  other  aysiloal  Writings,"  etc 

1885.  Schdttgen,  Christian.  Dissertatio  do 
Scculo  hoc  et  futuro.  (In  his  7/orir  Hebr., 
1738-42,  4»,  1. 11 62-58,  and  II.  23-27.)    H. 

Opposes  Rhenferd.    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramm,  Ludw.  De  Metcmpsychosi  Pha- 
risieorum  et  num  ilia  e  Scriptura  Nov!  Testa- 
mentl  adstrui  possit.  [Prirs.  P.  E.  Jablonski.J 
Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1735,  4°.    6  gr. 

1887.  Brucker,  Jac.  De  Philosophia  Judae- 
orum.  (In  his  Hist.  Cri(.  Philox.,  1742,  etc. 
4°,  II.  653-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Sclmeegagft,  J.  E.  De  Transmlgra- 
tione  Animarum  praesertim  secundum  Ju- 
daeos.    [Diss.]    Jenae,  1743, 4°. 

1889.  Sartorlus,  Friedr.  Willi.  Commenta- 
tlo  crltico-sacra  de  Metempsyrhosi  Pythago- 
rica  a  Discipulis  Christ!  et  Gente  Judaica  ante 
Excidinm  Hierosolymitanum  secundum  non 
credita,  ad  illustranda  Loca  Matth.  xiv.  2. 
xvi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viil.  19.  20. 
LUbbenae  Lusatorum,  1760, 4s.  (11  ah.) 

1890.  [Hormer,  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8».  1*.  Gd. 

Also  ihid.  1789,  8°,  and  to  his  Jfiscei.  Work*,  Lon- 
don,  1M3,  &>,  pp.  ttl-264. 

1891.  Tragard,  Elias.  Judaeos  et  Herodem 
fi.€TtfjL^vxu<riy  uon  credidisse,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Mare.  vi.  14.  Luc.  ix.  7.  Gryph.  1780,  4». 
bgr. 

1892.  [Corrodi  (not  Corodl  ,  Ileinr.].  Kri- 
tische  Gcschichte  des  Cbiliasmue.  3  Theile 
In  4  Bdn.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1781-83,  8». 
i>.— 2»  Ausg.,  Zurich,  [1794,]  8». 
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Jewish  and  Christian  eschaulflcy.    The  :d   ei_  is 
merely  the  first  with  a  ebaure  of  title,  a  I 


I  brief  1 


of  the  author  prefixed,  and  a  preface  by  the  pufcUsber. 

1893.  Flatt,  Joh.  Friedr.  won.  Ueber  die 
Lehre  der  Pharisaer  von  dem  Zrctand  aach 
dem  Tode.  (Paulue'i  JVewtorao.,  1702,  II.  1*7- 
162.)    H. 

1894.  Haue,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Yergleirhniiff  der 
hebrafceh-jiidiscben  und  griechteh-roraLscbea 
Dogmatik  kura  vor  An&ngdea  ChristenthnnK. 
(In  his  BMisck-orienL  AuftWee,  Kouigsbe*  «c, 
1703,  8»,  pp.  91-104.) 

1895.  Pdltts,  Karl  Hetnr.  Ludw.  Dleputatio 
historic*  de  gravissimls  Theologiae  seriorara 
Jndaeorum  Decretis,  quorum  Veatigia  in  U- 
bris  inde  ab  Exilii  Aetate  usque  ad  Saeculi 

auarti  post  Christum  natum  Iuitia  deprehet*- 
untur.    Liptdae,  1704, 4°.  pp.  55. 

With  copious  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

1896. Pragmatiscbe  TJebersicht  der  Theo- 

logie  der  spatern  Judea.    I«*  TheiL    Leipzir, 
1705,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  288. 

1897.  Bene hreft bung  des  Weltgericbts  nach 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  K.  C.  Schmidt's  BibL  f. 
Kritik  a.  Extg.,  1706,  etc  8»,  II.  i.  72-452.;    If. 

1897*.  Strttm,  Christian  Ludvig.  Notions 
Vitae  ftitnrn)  inter  Judieoa  vulgarea.  [Diap.] 
...  Uavntw,  1706,  8". 

1898.  Cramer,  Ludw.  Dankegott.  Doctrfaiae 
Judaeoruui  de  Praeexistentia  Animoruna 
Adumbratlo  historica.  Vitebergae,  1M0,  4*. 
igr. 

1899.  Bertboldt,  Leonhard.  dirvtologia 
lvdaeorvm Iesv Apostolorvmqve Aetate  ...  . 
Erlangae,  1811,  8».  pp.  xx.,  228.    D. 

See  particularly  %  34,  "De  Descensu  Meswiae  asl 
Inferos;"  *  So,  "De  Resurrectlone  prima  sen  Jasta- 
rum;"  $\  41-43.  "De  Resunectlone  secoDda,"  "De 
Judiclo  extremo,"  "De  «o-x«T3  v^'ff  «*  Pl°«  Mnn- 
di ;"  and  H  47,  48,  "  De  {»$  SMrats*."  "  De  *ar»r«> 
cuvvup." 

1900.  Allen,  John.  Modern  Judaism:  or,  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Rites,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Time*. 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  corrected.  London, 
(1816,)  1830,  8«.  pp.  xvi.t  451.    AB.,  H. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  173-190,  "  Traditions  eootvmlng  Para- 
dise and  Veil ;"  Oh.  XI.  pp.  191-117  -  Traditie«a 
concerning  Homsn  Souls."  See  sls»»,  on  future  re« 
wards  and  punishments,  pp.  130-142.  •'  The  best 
work  ou  modern  Jodsbtu  in  our  tanguage."— Oruse. 

1901.  Beer,  Pettr.  Geschichte,  Lehren  und 
Meinuugen  oiler  beatandenen  mid  nocli  b*»«te- 
henden  religiosen  Sekten  der  Juden  und  der 
Geheimlehre  oder  Cabbalah.  2  Bde.  BiCnn, 
1822-23,8*.    D. 

1902.  Gfrftrer,  August  Friedr.  Philo  und 
die  alcxandrinische  Theosopltie,  oder  torn 
Einflusse  der  JUdisch-Mgyptiscben  Seattle  auf 
die  Lehre  des  Neuen  Testaments.  2  Theile. 
Stuttgart,  1831,  «•.  pp.  xliv.,  534, 406.    D. 

Also  with  the  title:  —  "Uritiscbe  Geaehlcbte  des 
Urch  risteotb  urns.' ' 

1903.  Stftter,  C.  H.  L.  Leugneten  die  Saddu- 
caer  Unsterblichkeit  tlberbaupt,  oder  waxen 
ale  nur  Gegner  der  pharisaischen  Auferste- 
hungslehre?  (In  SchuderoflTs  JVew  Jakrb^ 
1831,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1,  p.  47,  ff.) 

1904.  [Ballon,  Hosea,  2rf.].  Jewish  Tsage  *f 
the  word  Gehenna.  (Unitvrtalist  Expositor 
for  May,  1832 ;  II.  351-368.)    H. 

1904*.  Traditions  of  the  Rabbina.  (Black- 
wood's Edinb.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1832  and  April, 
1833;  XXXII.  727-750,  and  XXX-  6SMSQ.) 
H. 

Bee  particularly  the  second  article, 

1905.  Boon,  Corn.  Specimen  historico-theo- 
logicum,  quo  contlnetnr  Historla  Onditlonls 
Judaeorum  religioaae  et  moralia  inde  ab  Exflio 
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Babylonico  usque  ad  Tempore  Jean  Christi 
immutatne.    Groningae,  1834,  8°.  ft.  2.40. 

1906.  Ditfine,  August  Ferd.  Geschichtliche 
Daretellung  der  jiidisch-alexandrinischeu  Re- 
ligionevPhilosophio.  ...  2  Abth.  Halle,  1884, 
8«. 

1907.  Rdth,  Ednard  Max.  Tfaeologiae  dogma- 
tkae  Judaeorum  brevis  Expositio  ex  ipsis 
Jiulaeorum  Fontibus  hauata.  Marburgi,  1835 
[or  1836?!,  8». 

1908.  GtVdrer,  August  Friedr.  Daa  Jahrhnn- 
dert  des  Heila  ...  .  2Abth.  Stuttgart,  1838. 
8».     II. 

Also  with  the  title :  —  "  Ge*chiehte  dea  T/rohriaten- 
thunis."  —  On  the  Jewish  notions  concerning  Paradise 
and  Hell,  see  II.  42-5*2;  concerning  ttao  nature  and 
imuiortalitv  of  the  seal.  II.  02-89;  concerning  the 
Median  and  the  Last  Things,  II.  218-444. 

1909.  Hlracli,  Sam.  Dio  Religionsphilosophie 
der  Juden  ...  .  Leipzig,  1842, 8<>.  pp.  xxxii., 
884  +.    2>. 

1910.  Franclt,  Adolpbe.  La  Kabbale,  on  la 
philosophic  religieuse  dea  H6breux  ...  . 
Paris,  IMS,  8«.  pp.  412  +.    H. 

Pp.  228-259  treat  or  tbe  opinions  of  the  Cabballsts 
on  the  human  soul.  The  substance  of  tills  work  was 
originally  pnbl.  in  the  Mhnetree  de  I  Acad,  dee  ScL 
mor.  etpol.,  Saeante  t  tr anger t,  I.  U&-348.    B. 

1911.  Zunz,  Leopold.  Zur  Geschichto  und 
Literatnr.  I«  Band.  Berlin,  1845,  8».  pp. 
Till.,  607. 

This  Tolume  contains  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
difl.rent  views  or  the  Jewish  theologians  about  the 
fnturc  Htate  or  the  Gentiles. 

1912.  31  unit,  Salomon.  La  philosophie  cbez 
les  Juif*.     1'uris,  IMS,  8<>.  pp.  42. 

Orlalnally  published  in  the  Diet,  dea  Sdeneea  phi- 


1913.  —  Philosophie  und  phllosophlsche 
Schriftsteller  der  Judeu.  Eine  historischo 
Skizze.  Aus  dera  Franzbslschen  des  S.  Munk, 
mit  erl&iiternden  und  erganzenden  Anmer- 
kungen  von  Dr.  B.  Beer.  Leipzig,  1852,  8°. 
pp.  viii.,  120.    H. 

1914.  Joel,  D.  H.  . . .  Dio  Rellgionsphilosophie 
des  Sobar  und  ihr  Behttltniss  zur  allgemeinen 
jiidischen  Theologie.  Zugleich  eine  kritiscbo 
Beleuchtnne  der  Franckrschen  "Kabbala." 
Leipzig,  1840,  S*.  pp.  xt.,  394. 

1915.  Schroder,  J  oh.  Friedr.  Satzungen  und 
Gebrauche  des  talmudisch-rabbinischen  Ju- 
den  thorns.  Kin  Ilandbuch  fllr  Juristen,  Staats- 
manncr,  Theologen  und  Geschichtsforscher 
...    .    Bremen,  1851,  8".  pp.  xii.,  678.    H. 

Pp.  99aM8?  contain  chapters  on  "The  Doctrine  or 
Transmigration:"  "Tbe  Sevenfold  Punishments 
which  Human  Souls  hare  to  endure.  —  Description 
or  Hell;"  "Repentance;"  and  "The  Jewish  Party 
disc." 

1916.  [Alger,  William  Rounseville].  Tbe  Rab- 
binical Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (Christian 
Exam,  for  March,  1850;  LX.  189-202.)    H. 

1917.  Hllgenfeld,  Adolf.  DieJUdiscbe  Apo- 
knlyptik  in  Hirer  geschJchtlicben  Entwicko- 
lnug.  Eln  Beitrag  zur  Vorgeschichte  des 
Cbristeutbums  ...  .  Jena,  1857,  large  8°. 
pp.  xiL,  308.    H. 

1917*.  Joet,  Isaac   Markns.    Geschicbte  des 
Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten.  ...    3  Abth. 
Leipzig,  1857-59,  8».    H. 
An  excellent  work. 

1917*.  Munk,  Salomon.  Melanges  de  philo- 
sophie juive  et  arabo  renfermant  des  Extraits 
methodiques  de  la  Source  de  vie  de  Salomon 
ibn-Gcbirol  (dit  Aricebron),  tradnits  en  fran- 

Sis  ...  et  accotnpagnls  de  notes  ...;  —  nn 
emoire  sur  la  Tie,  les  ecrits  et  la  philosophie 
d'lhn-Oebirol, — Notices  sur  les  principaux 
philosophes  arabes  et  leurs  doctrines, — et 
una  Esquisse  historique  de  la  philosophie  chez 
las  Juifr.  ...  Paris,  1850  [1857-59],  8«.  pp. 
TiiL,  («X  536,  and  (Hebrew  text)  76.    D.  \ 


An  important  work,  giving  tbe  results  or  original 
investigation.  Tbe  Arabic  philosopbors  wbo*e  opi- 
nions concerning  tbe  soul  aud  Its  destiny  are  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  are  Al-Farabl,  lbn  Sins  (AvI- 
cenna),  Al-Ghazali  (Algnzel),  lbu  Raja  (Avempaoe), 
lbn  Tofail,  and  lbn  Rosfcd  (Avcrre**). 

1918.  Nicolas,  Michel.  Des  doctrines  reli- 
gieuse* des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  sieclcs 
anterieurs  a  1'ere  chretienne.  Paris,  I860. 
8».  pp.  riii.,  464. 

Pp.  XI 1-348  treat  of  the  doctrine*  or  the  Immorta* 

lit/  or  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  or  thn  body. 

1918*.  Schmledl,  A.    Randbemefknngen  zu 

Pinsker's  Likkute  Kadmonfot.   (Monatschrifl 

f.   Geseh.  u.  Wis*,  d.  Judenthums  for  May, 

1801 ;  X.  176-1*6.)    H. 

Maintains  that  the  Karaites  introduced  the  dootrlne 
or  metempsychosis  among  tbe  Jews. 


1918*>.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Antoine  Isaac, 
Baron  de.  M6moirc  sur  l'gtat  actuel  des 
Samaritains.  (Maltc-Brun's  Annates  des  Voy- 
ages, 1812,  XIX.  5-71.)    H. 

See  especially  pp.  50-M.  A  German  translation  in 
Staudlin  and  Tsscbirner's  Artkiv  /.  Kirtktngctck., 
I.  ill.  40-86.    D. 

1919.  Gesenlua,  (Friedr.  Heinr.)  Wilb.  ... 
Do  Samaritanoi-um  Theolo^ia  i>x  Fontibus 
iueditis  Commentatio.  Halac,  [1822,1  4°.  pp. 
46.    D. 

On  the  heller  or  the  8amnrluns  nee  also  the  disser- 
tations or  Aflr.  Reland  aud  C.  Ccllarius  In  Uffolini'a 
Theeaunu.  Tom.  XXII.,  and  Ueseniuss  Curtain* 
Hamartoma,  Lips.  1824,  ••.    H. 


(9.)  Later  Jewish  Authors. 

1920.  Enoch.  Das  Buch  Henoch.  Uebersetzt 
underklart  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1853,  8*.  pp.  lxii.,  831.    D. 

The  best  translation.  Tbe  book  describes,  among 
other  things,  Enoch's  visions  or  heaven  aud  hell. 
First  translated,  into  English,  by  Richard  Luurence, 
Oxford.  1821,  8° ;  3d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  ibid. 
1838.  8».  pp.  )ix..  230.  (H.)  Dr.  A.  O.  Hoffmann's 
German  translation  was  pnbl.  in  2  Abth.,  Jena,  1K33- 
88,  8°.  (D.)  In  its  original  form,  n  part  or  the  book 
is  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  the  second  century 
before  Cbrlst,  but  it  has  since  been  variously  inter* 
rotated.    Com  p.  Nos.  4284,  4285. 

1921.  Ezra  (Lat.  JBsdras),  about  40  B.C.? 
Tbe  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras  in  the  Lat.  Vul- 
gate; II.  Esdras  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Apocrypha;  I.  Esdras  In  tho  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  Versions. 

Deserving  notice  here  for  the  long  description  «r 
tho  Judgment,  and  the  reward*  nml  puni«hmcuta  or 
the  future  lire,  found  in  the  Arabic  and  Eihloplo 
versions  after  Ch.  VII.  v.  35,  and  undoubtedly  belong- 
ing lo  the  work  In  its  original  form.  An  English 
translation  or  the  AraMc  version  In  appended  to  Vol. 
IT.  or  WhUtons  Primitive  ChrUttanity  Stvivd, 
Loud.  1711,  8°;  Its  variation.*  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
additions,  are  given  in  Latin,  In  Fabric!!  Cod** 
paeudepigr.  Vet.  Teat.,  Vol.  II.  For  the  Ethioplo 
version,  with  a  Latin  and  English  translation  mid 
note«,  see  Laurence's  "  Priml  F.ira  Llbrl  . . .  Vers  Jo 
jEthiopica,"  etc.  Oxon.  18^0,  8°.  (D.)  Chapter i  I. 
and  II.  as  also  XV.  and  XVI.  or  the  book  are  n-nnting 
in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  are  unques- 
tionably later  additions,  by  some  Christian. 

1922.  Philo  Judstujt,  fl,  a.d.  SO.  See  Bditchor, 
De  Inferis,  ft  514-517. 

1923.  Stahl,  Erust  Heinr.  Vermel,  eines 
systematise-hen  Entwurfk  des  Lehrbegriffs 
Philo's  von  Aluxandrien.  (Kich horn's 
Allgtm.  Bibl.%  1792,  *•,  IV.  767-^90.)    H. 

"  Still  tbe  most  complete."— Brcttch. 

1924.  Sclarelter,Joh.Chri*toph.  Philo's 
Ideen  fiber  Unsterblichkeit,  Auftfrste- 
hung  und  Vergeltung.  (Keil  und  Tzj«chir- 
ner'H  AnahLlrn,  Bd.  I.  St.  II.  pp.  95-146. 
Leipz.  1813,  8«.)    H. 

1924*.  GtVdrer,  August  Friedr.  Philo.  etc. 
1831.    See  No.  1902. 
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1925.  Josephus,  Flavius,  fl.A.D.  70.  See  par- 
ticularly Ant.  XVIII.  1.  2-5;  B.J.  II.  8.  10, 

II,  14:  I.  33.  2,  3;  crmt.  Apion.  II.  30;  B.J. 

III.  8.  5  (cf.  VI.  1.  5) ;  VII.  8.  7 ;  VII.  6.  3. 

1926.  Paulas,  Heinr.  Eberhard  Gottlob. 
Pharisaeorum  do  Reeurrectioue  Seutentia 
ex  tribus  Joseph!  Archaeologi  Locis  ex- 
plicit ur.    Jenae,  1796,  4°.  pp.  11. 

1927.  Bretsohneftder,  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Capita  Theologlae  ludaeornm  dogmaticae 
e  Flanli  Iosephi  Scriptis  collecta  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1812,  8".  pp.  66.    //. 

1928.  Saadjah  (Lat.  Saadtas)  Gaon,  HmV 

»t.  nunrn  nuioKn  iad,  &Phtritar 

Emunoth  rt-had-DtoUt,  i.e.  "  Book  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Religion  and  Philosophy." 

Written  la  Arabic  about  a.D.  983;  emulated  Into 
Hjbrew  by  Judah  Ibn  Tabon  (or  Tthhon)  a.d.  1188. 
and  publ.  at  Constantinople  1362,  4V,  IT.  8b.  (BL.) 
Another  edition,  Berlin.  1788,  4*.  The  work  treats, 
aaioug  other  things,  or  the  uature  or  the  soul,  the 
resurrect  loo,  and  the  future  life.  Saadjah  reject* 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

1929.  Ftirst,  Julius.  Die  jUdischen  Religions- 
phllosophen  des  MJttelalters,  oder  IVberscts- 
ungen  tier  Beit  dem  10.  Jahrhtindert  vcrfassteii 
ReHgionsphiloaophiecn.  ...  !«•  Baud.  Leip- 
zig, 1846,  16».  (32  sb.) 

Also  with  the  title :  — "  Kmunot  wc-PcW  odcr 
Gtaubeaflehren  und  Philosophle  von  So'adja  FaJJu- 
mi,"  etc. 

1930.  Judah  hal-Levi  (Lat.  Levita), 
a.d.  1140.  nnD  Liber  Cosri  [or  Kuwiri] 
contineus  Colloquintu  ...  de  R el igione,  habi- 
tant ante  nongentos  Annos,  inter  Begem  Co- 
sareorum,  ft  R.  Isaacuin  Sangarum  JiidaMim; 
...  earn  col  legit  ...  ct  in  Lingua  Arabic  a  ... 
descripsit  R.  Jehudah  Lovlta  ...;  ex  Arabica 
in  Lingnam  llebneam  . . .  transtulit  R.  Jehu- 
dah Aben  Tybbon  ...  .  Nnnc  . . .  recensuit, 
Latina  Versiono,  St  Notts  illnstravit  Johan- 
nes Buxtorflus,  Fil.  . . .  1Kb.  and  Lat.  Haai- 
leae,  1060,  4°.  pp.  (:>2),  455,  (29).    H. 

A  Span(*k  translation,  by  Jac.  Abendana.  Amtt. 
1633,  4°.  For  many  other  edition*  aud  trati»l>ition«, 
aee  Karat,  Bibl.  Jud.  II.  56-38. —  On  the  future  lire, 
aee  pp.  71-73. 

1931.  Moses  Ben  Maimonf^/ Maimo- 
nldesj,  JCyyptiut,  often  LaltlRnmbam, 

nsi-1205.  mm  rwD  or  nprnn  t, 

Mishnth  Torah  or  J.ulh  ha-Chazalah,  " The 
Two-fold  Law,"  or  "The  Strong  Hand."  4 
vol.  Amst.  1702,  fol.    A. 

Numerous  editions.  The  fifth  treatise  in  the  first 
Book,  on  Repentance,  contains  much  relating  to  the 
future  life.  There  have  been  several  editions  and 
translations  of  this  part,  among  which  we  mar  notice 
the  Latin  version  bj  Robert  Clavering,  Oxon.  1706, 
4*.    BL. 

1931*. The  Main   Principles  of  the  Creed 

and  Kthics  of  the  Jews,  exhibited  in  Selec- 
tions from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimoni- 
des,  with  a  Literal  English  Translation,  Co- 
pious Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  Ac 

By  Hermann  Hod  wig  Bernard  ...  .  Cam- 
bridge [Kng.],  1833,  8».  pp.  xxxiii.,  359.  H. 
On  the  Life  hereafter,  see  pp.  ififl-313,  being  part 
of  the  treatise  on  Repentance.  —  For  editiuus  of 
Maimonides's  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  aud  a 
treatise  by  Judah  Sahara  or  Kabara  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, see  Purst,  Bibl.  Jud.  II.  311  -31  a.  Respecting 
the  doetrino  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  aa 
held  by  him  and  other  Rabble*,  see  the  note  of  W. 
Vorst  to  his  ed.  and  trun«l.  of  Malmouides  de  Am- 
damtntU  Legit,  Francq.  1G8I,  4o.  pp.  47,  48.    M. 

1931*.  Bronner,  Jean  Jacqnes.  De  la 
thcologie  dogmatique  de  Mirimonides, 
the.«e  historique  et  theologique  ...  , 
Strasbourg,  1834,  4°.  pp.  43.    D. 

1932.  Scheyer,  Sim.  B.     Das  psycholo- 

Sische  System  des  Malmonides.  . . .    Nach 
en  Quellen  bearbeitet.    Frankfurt  a.  M.t 
1845,  8*.  pp.  yi.,  111. 

1933.  Joel,  M.  ...    Die  Rcligionspbiloso- 
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phie  des  Mose  ben  Maimon  (Maimo&id**;. 
. . .    Breelau,  1859,  4°.  pp.  49.     F. 

1934.  Moses  Ben  Naehmu  {Lat.  Xach- 
manlde«/t  torttrnfoms,  often  called  Ram- 
ban,  1104-1260.  SojH  1^17,  Skaar  h.^ 
GenuL,  i.e.  "Gate  of  Retribution."  Naph-?, 
1490,  4<>.  ff.  34.    BL.  —  Also  Ferrara,  1556,  4*. 

This  forma  the  80th  aud  last  chapter  of  hb  **rk 
entltled  Torath  ha-Adham,  I.e.  "The  Lav  of  Man.  ' 
puol.  at  Venice  iu  15to,  4*  }BL.),  and  in  ether  editiers. 

1935.  Bacbja  or  Bechal  Ben  Asher,  R^ 
fl.  aj>.  1201.  £3*1K  jn^BT,  Shulchan  Arba, 
ie,  "The  Square  Table-"  Hamburg,  1706, 
8».  ff.  49;  Wilna,  1818.  8>,  etc. 

Furst  mentions  14  editions.  The  book  consist*  of 
four  chapters,  the  first  three  of  which  give  dirrcti^s 
concerning  the  usages  to  be  observed  at  meal*  ici 
feasts;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  resurrection,  and  de- 
scribes the  great  feast  or  the  righteous  in  the  verU 
to  come.  0«i  the  Rabbinical  notions  coceeralng  ttis 
banquet,  at  which,  among  other  viands,  BebesK^k 
and  Leviathan  are  to  be  aenred  np.  Mote*  carriajE. 
see  Eisenmenger  a  Enbttdttn  Jndemt».,  II.  *~i~t*9, 
Corrodi  s  Krit.  G«*c*.  do  Ckilitumt*.  I.  32»-43.  Prtf. 


Btuarl    in  the  Xorth  Amur.  Bet.  for   April.  1<^, 
XL VI.  616-18,   and    the    "  "  €L 

noticed  above,  No.  1868. 


XLVI.  616-18,  and    the  dissertation    of  Bartotoccl 


193f.  Abraham  Bar  Cnasdai  or  Cnls* 

dal  {Lat.  Abraham  Ltrita),  fl.  a.d.  1240. 

mDnn    *1£JD»     Sepher    hai-Tappuach,     i.e. 

"Book  of  the  Apple"  [of  Aristotle].    Venice, 

1619,4*;  Riva  di  Trento,  1562, 4»;  Luneville, 

1804,  4«. 

A  dialogue  translated  or  rewTonght  from  the  Arabic. 
In  which  Aristotle  la  represented  as  cmncrsiug  c-q 
the  nature  and  ir.nuortality  of  the  sou).  For  a  JL.tr.  4 
translation,  with  note*,  by  J.  J.  Lo»ius,  <-«  No.  1^1. 
In  another  work  ascriln..!  by  some  to  Abrshwa  Hut 
Chusdal,  liy  others  to  Judah  Chjirbi.  Srpkcr  »oa- 
Xeph'.th,  i.e.  *•  IJook  of  the  S«ul,"  Gskn  Is  Intro- 
duced iu  a  ttimiler  manner  as  discoursing  wit^  .  ;.e 
of  bit  discliik-s  eonccTning  tl;c  soul.  A  B*?.rt& 
translation  (from  the  Arabic),  Venice.  lalfc\4»  ct  ai. 
1937.  Moses    de    Leon,  or  Ben  Snem 

Tobla,   fl.   at    the  end  of  the    loth   rei;t. 

riODnn  tV£J J,  i\>pAe«A  Aa-CAo£A»aA. "  Soul 

of  Wisdom."     Basel,  1608,  4«.  ff.  64.    BL. 
A  trvatiso  on  the  soul  of  man  and  its  state  after 
death,  the  resurrection,  etc. 

193*.  Levi  Ben  Gerson  (Lat.  Oersonl- 

des  ,  calletl  Ralbag,  otherwise  JLeo  de 

Ba<rnols,12SS-1370?  DBT!  nnnSo  "»3D. 
Sep/tcr  Mildtamoth  hash-Slter.t,  \.v.  '♦  Btvik  ^  f 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  Riva  di  Trento,  15£u- 
61,  f.l.  ff,  75. 

Part  I.,  in  14  chapters,  treat*  of  the  lamortalky 
or  the  soul,  in  opposition  to  A  vermes. 

193JX  Joel,  M.  Lewi  ben  Qerwn  (Ger»r> 
nides)  als  Keligionsphilosopb.  (Frankel's 
MonaUchrifl  f.  Gesch.  u.  IfTesmnA.  rf. 
JtKfatthum*,  1861,  X.  42-60,  93-111,  137- 
145,  297-312,  333-344,  and  1862,  XI.  20-3L 
65-75,101-114.)    H. 

1939.  Immanuel  Ben  Solomon,  iPosta, 
alter  1382.  p^H)  Pi3nn  n">3nO,  *icA- 
btrtth  hat-Tophrth  rx-Jta-Erthm,  i.e.  •*  Conjunc- 
tion of  [or  Composition  on]  Hell  and  Pan- 
dise."  Prague,  1613,  8»  {BL,);  Frankfurt  a. 
M.,  1713,  e»;  Berlin,  1778.  8«.    BL. 

This  poem.  In  Imitation  nf  Dante.  Is  also  eaeuiaed 
In  his  JTaeAoeroCA  or  JtedmhtxretM,  i.e.  *•  Oompcai- 
tions,"  of  which  It  forms  the  «8th  Part.  Of  these 
there  have  been  several  cds. ;  the  last,  OerUa,  1TM, 
«•. 

1940.  Macb.tr,  i?.,  of  Toledo,  aboct  1*50? 

^3n  np3«,  Abhfrth  XokhcL,  Le.  "INnrders 

(Aromatic*)  of  the  Merchant."  2d  ed^  Rimini, 
1526,  4«.  ff.  13.  BL.—  Venice,  1567,  8»  ff.  40; 
ibid.  1606,  8*,  and  other  eds. 

A  Jewish  Ksehatologr.  in  three  Part*,  treating.  I. 
of  the  Times  of  the  Messiah,  the  Resurrection,  Judg- 
ment, ete. ;  2.  or  Paradise  and  Hell :  S.  of  the  Oral 
Law,  ete.  There  It  a  Latin  translation  of  the  tirst 
Part  by  Ant.  HulaUs,  is  his  rfealejMi  /Mateo,  etc. 
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Bred*.  1653,  4».  For  extracts,  tee  also  Spiegel's 
Areata  (Oenn.  tmn*  ),  I.  3>-37.  According  to  Stein- 
svhucidcr,  JtwUh  Lit.,  p.  100,  this  work  Is  really  not 
hj  Macnir,  but  by  Moses  do  Leon. 

1941.  Joseph  Albo,  i?.,  about  1428.  1£)D 
D*^p>\  aepher  Ikfrarim,  i.e.  "Book  of  Foun- 
dations," or  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Jewish  Religion,  tfoucluo,  I486,  fol.  ff.  107. 
BL. 

Albo  reduces  the  fundamental  principles  to  tlree: 
—  the  Being  tf  Ood,  Revelation,  and  tho  Heality  of 
Future  Kewards  and  Puntsbnicuts.  —  Numerous  cd*. 
have  been  published,  fi»r  which  see  F  urn's  BiU. 
Jttdaiea.  A  Latin  translation,  bj  Glib.  Gcnebrard, 
Part*.  15**.  8» ;  Gtrman,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  W.  and  L.  Schlesinger,  6  Hefte,  Frankfurt  am 
slain,  l&Ut~M,  9*. 

1942.  PertMh,  Wolfg.  Helnr.  Friedr. 
Conspectus  Theologiae  Judaicae  ex  Libro 
Ikkorini.    Jenae,  1720,  4».  (8  sh.) 

1943.  Simeon  Ben  Zemach  Duran,  R., 
caviled   Rashbaz,   d.   1444.     HOtf   UD, 

Maghen  Abhotb,  i.e.  "  Shield  of  the  Fathers." 
The  third  Part  of  this  work,  jmbl.  at  Leghorn  lu 
1786,  Tot.  (BL.),  and  Leipzig,  1655,  fc«,  treiU  of  the 
resurrection, 

1944.  Isaac  Abarbanel,  or  Ahra-ranel, 
if.,  1437-1508.  HJ0«  tTm,  i&wA  ^wuinttA, 
i.e.  "The  Head  (Chief  Articles;  of  Faith." 
Venice,  1545,  4*  (BL.);  Cremona,  1557,  4"»; 
Altona,  1770,  4». 

A  LmHn  translation,  by  W.  H.  Vorst,  Amit.  1638. 
#*  {H.) ;  also  appended  to  his  edition  and  transla. 
tlon  of  Maimonidrs  de  Fmdtnunti*  Ltgit.  Frane- 
quersf,  1684.  4».    (H.)    See  particularly  cup.  31. 

IMS.  Joseph  Ihn  Jachja,  21.,  1494-1539. 
11K  miAi  2bra/t  Or,  i.e. "  The  Law  is  Ll^ht." 
Bologna,  1538, 4*.  ff.  36.  BL.—  Also  Venice, 
1606,  4°.  fT.  28.    BL. 

Treats  of  the  Last  Things. 

1946.  Moiei  Cordovero  or  Cord  aero, 
B^  1522-1570.  Tractatu»  de  Anima.  (V. 
Knorr  von  Rosenroth's  Kabbala  Drnudata,  I. 
II.  100-149.)    H. 

1947.  Isaac  Lor  I  a  or  Lnria,  J?..  1984-72. 

...  Tractatus  ...  de  Revolutionibus  Aninia- 
rum  ...  ex  Operibua  II.  Jitzchiik  Lorjcnsis 
German!,  Cabbn  lint  arum  Aquila?,  Latinitate 
donatus.  (C.  Knorr  run  Rosenroth's  Kabbala 
Venudata,  II.  ii.  243-478.)    H. 

1948.  Moses  J?omi.  pj*  U  ")£&,  Shaart  Gan 

Edltm,  I.e.  "Gates  of  tho  Garden  of  Eden." 
Venice,  1589,  4°;  Lublin,  1597,  4°.  ff.  47.    BL. 
A  Cabbalistic  treatise  on  Paradise  and  HclL 

1949.  Israel  Ben  Moses,  li.  Dispntatio 
Cabbalistica  de  Anima  et  Opus  RhythuiU-uni 
R.  Abraham  A  ben  Ezrae  de  Modis  qujbus 
Hebraei  Legem  soleut  interpretari.  Verbuin 
de  Verbo  expressum  extulit  ...  Joseph  do 
Voysin.  [With  the  Hebrew  original.]  Ad- 
Jectis  Commetitariis  ex  Zohar  nliisque  Rab- 
bi norum  Libris,  cum  iis,  quae  ex  Doctrina 
Platonls  convenerc.  Pari  si  is,  1635,  8*.  ff.  573. 
BL. 

The  notes  to  the  treatise  on  the  sonl  occupy  ft*.  188- 
673.  First  rd.  of  the  trcati<e  (in  Hcbrnt),  Lublin, 
1699,4*.    Bee  Pftrst,  BO*.  Jud.  II.  H». 

1960.  Abba  Ben  Solomon  Bnnzlau  or 
Buntsla,  B.  HDiyjn  "Y1D,  &r  ban-Ae- 
tbamah,  i.e.  M  Secret  of  the  Foul."  Basel, 
1009, 4*.  ff.  22.  BL.— Also  Amst.  1662,  and 
1696,4*. 

A  'work  on  the  sufferings  of  the  sonl  In  the  grave, 
"the  sepulchral  percussion,"  the  rotu-rcciU n,  etc. 
On  the  strange  notion  of  the  beating  in  the  i  mb  in- 
flicted by  the  Angel  of  Dcnth,  see  Bti\torf'«  Lex. 
Talm.  p.  698,  or  hi*  Sjptag.  Jud.  «*.  49.  F.l«enimngvr  s 
XntdeckttM  Judenthum.  1.  fhi,  hb3,  and  the  dbsvrta- 
tion  or  Orapius,  No.  1876,  above. 

196L  Aaron  Samuel,   R.    D"IX   fOBO, 


Nighmath  Adham.  i.e.  "Breath  (or  8oul)  of 
Man."  Hanau,  1617,  4f>.  ff.  46.— Also  Wil- 
mcrsdorf,  1732,  4». 

A  treatise  on  the  soul,  future  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,  etc. 

1952.  Samuel  da  Sllva.  Trutado  da  im- 
niortalidade  da  nlma,  em  que  tambem  se  nios- 
tra  a  iguorancia  de  certo  contrariodor  [t.e. 
Uriel  Acosta]  de  nosso  tempo  que  entre  otitroa 
muytos  erros  deu  iteste  delirio  ter  para  si  el 
publicav  quo  a  nlma  de  homeni  acaba  justs- 
niente  com  o  corpo.    Amst.  53b3  [1623],  8«. 

1953.  Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (originally 
Gabriel).  £xamen  das  tradicpems  Pharitens 
conferidas  com  a  Ley  escrita,  ix>r  Vriel  jurista 
Hebrco,  com  tepwta  h  hum  Scmuel  da  Silva 
...    .    Auihterdam,  5384  [16*24],  8«. 

8ce  Rsyle.  c.  v.,  and  Hern*.  Jrllinek.  Vriti  Acftaa 
Leben  und  Lekre,  Zerbet,  1H4T,  ff. 

1954.  Manasselk  Ben  Israel,  J?.    De  Re- 

surrectione  Mortuornm  Libri  tres,  quibus 
Aniuiae  Immortalltas  et  Corporis  Resurrectio 
contra  Zoducaeos  comprobntur;  ...  deque 
Jndicio  cxtrcmo.  et  Alnndi  Instaurationu 
agittir.  Amst.  1036,  8«.  pp.  346.  BL.—  A\*o 
Grontngae,  1676,  12". 

Alnoln  SpanUk,  Amst.  1636,  17>.  if.  187.  —  "  Argu- 
tlls  quain  hUtorils  notabillor."—  Bottdter. 

1955. D**n  i"V3t?J  ^flD»  Srpher  M'thmath 

Chqjjim,  i.e.  "  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Life." 


Amsterdam,  1651,  4».  ff.  (8),  174,  (21.    H. 
Ou  the  Nature.   Origin,  and  Immortal  If 
Boul,  in  four  Books. 


1956.  Mendelssohn,  Moses.  Phadon  oder 
liber  die  i:nnterblichkeit  der  Seele.  6«  Atifl., 
herausgfgebeu  und  mit  einer  Einleitung  ver- 
selien  von  David  FriedlMnder.  Berlin,  (1767, 
8,  9.  76,  1814.)  1821,  8«.  pp.  xl.,  246.  H.  —  'i* 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1K56,  16». 

A  Dutch  translation,  'a  Hage,  1769.  8°.  —  FWncA. 
hr  O.  A.  Junker.  Fnris,  177i,  8°,  4*  <d.  ReuUlugrn, 
17M0,  12°;  by  A.  Burja.  Berlin.  1785,  »;  from  the  6th 
ml.,  br  L.  Hnuisniann,  Psris.  18S0,  8°.  —  Daninh, 
C..|wnhflgt  n.  1779,  h°.  —  Snglith,  ».y  Charles  Cuilcn, 
London,  17H0,  ff;  another  translation  in  the  U.  S. 
Mag.  a»./  Dtm.  Retietc  for  Jan.,  Feb.,  und  March, 
lfc5«;  Vol.  XXII.  It  ha»  sl*o  l.«n  trsmlatcd  into 
Italian,  Polish,  Ku**ian,  Hungarian,  and  Ucbttw. 

1957.  Schretben  an  den  Herrn  Diaconus 

Lavater  r.u  ZUrieli.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
sin.  8*.  pp.  32.    //. 

1958. Abhandlnng  von  der  Unkttrperlich- 

keit  tier  menschiichen  Seele.  Izt  zum  ersten- 
mul  '/mux  Druck  befordert.  Wien,  1785,  sm. 
8".  pp.  51.    //. 

1959. Kurxe  Abhandlungvon  der  Unsterb- 

licltkeit  der  $vvU;  uus  dem  EbrMixchen  tiber- 
not/.t  von  II.  T.  Lcrlin  uud  Stettin,  1787,  sm. 
8«.  pp.  31 -f.    H. 

1960.  Mlses,  Jehuda   Locb.    DDKH   HKJp, 

Kinath  ha-Emeth,  i.e.  "Zeal  for  tho  Truth." 
Vienna,  1828,  8«>.    BL. 

On  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  with  an  appendix 
on  dewonology.  etc 

1061.  [Frankel,  Benjamin].  Tho  Glory  of 
Eternity,  treating  of  the  Immortality  and 
Perpetual  Pence  of  the  Soul,  proved  on  the 
most  Incontestable  Evidence  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  with  Full  Illustrations  of  the  Va- 
rious Opinions  on  the  *anio  Subject.  By  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Anthor  of  u The  Relation 
between  the  King  and  the  People."  Heb. 
and  Eng.  London,  5590  [1836],  8°.  pp.  xix., 
38  +.    It. 

19G2.  PUUtppson,  Ludw.  Siloah.  Eine 
Auswahl  von  Prcdigten  nebst  sechs  Betrach- 
ttingen  liber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
3*  Sainmluiig.  Leipxlg,  185V,  8*.  pp.  viiin 
336. 
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2*  Mohammedans. 

For  the  literature,  see  Graase,  Lekrb.  timer  allg. 
LiterargcwK.,  II.  i.  908-825,  Dread.  1839,  8". 
1963.  Mohammed,  fl.  a.d.  622.  Alcorani 
TextiiH  universus  ex  correctlorfbus  Arabum 
Exemplaribue  siimma  Fide  ...  descriptus  ea- 
deiiKjne  Fido  ...  ex  Arabico  Idiomate  in  La- 
tiimiu  traiialatas;  appositis  unicuiqne  Capiti 
*otis,  ntqno  Refutation*.  Ilia  omnibus  prao- 
mixsus  cut  Prodromus  ad  Refutationem  Alco- 
rani . . .  Auctore  Lnd.  Marraccio  ...  .  2  torn 
Patavii,  169*,  fol.     A. 

i  Jh1  ??"%?*"*  w"  P°w-  •eP»™teJy,  Rome  191, 
W".  M.  )-Thc  moat  convenient  modern  edition  of  the 
Koran  ia  that  by  O.  Fl&gel.  ••  E  ditto  atereoiypa  tor* 
Hum  cmendata,,rLlpslac,  18S8,  4». 

1964.  The  Koran,  commonly  called   the 

Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  translated  ...  from 
the  Original  Arabic;  with  explanatory  Notes, 
taken  from  the  most  approved  Commentators 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Discourse. 
By  George  Sale  ...  .  London,  1734,  4*.  pp. 
lx..  1ST,  508  +•    H.  v 

highly  finable.-  There  U  a  new  translation  of  the 
Koran.  in  which  the  Suraa  are  arranged  i„  chronolo- 
gical order,  with  an  Introduction  and  Note*,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  If.  Rod  well,  London,  lt*l,  tf>.    H. 
1905.  - —   Selections  from  tbe  Kur-fin,  com- 
monly called,  iu  England,  the  Koran;   with 
an  iuterwoveu  Commentary :  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  methodically  arranged,  and  illus- 
trated by  Notes,  chiefly  from  Sale's  Edition : 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken 
from  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Additions:  by  Edward  William 
Lane  ...    .    London,  1843,  8».  pp.  vii.,  317. 

He^^e^pt^SSS100'  JUdiBient'  **"***  Md 
1906  Well,0iistav.  Historisch-kritische 
Junleitiuig  in  den  Koran.  ...  Bielefeld 
1S44,  16-.  pp.  xxif  121.  B.,D. 
1967.  Woldeke,Thcodor.  Geschichto  des 
Qorans.  Preisachrift.  Gottingen,  I860.  8«. 
pp.  xxxii.,  359. 

19Si  A^i.C€',ina  (corrupted  from  the  Arab, 
Ibn  Sina),  WSO-IOW.  Compendium  de 
Annua.  Liber  Mnchad  I  de  Dispositione  sen 
Loco  ad  quem  revert itor  Homo,  vel  Anima 
ejus  post  Mortem;  nbi  inter  caetera  etiam  de 
Kcsurractlono  Corporis  et  ejus  Materia  dia- 
?^lt*  Apnwlaml  XLVIII  de  Auima.  ... 
[Translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  notes,  by 
Andr.  Alpagus]    Venetiis,  1546,  4<>.    &M. 

1969.  Averro«s  (corrupted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibn  Roabd j,  fl.  a.d.  1160.    See  No.  15. 

•  i."  A1r"bi,'«*  t vta.  writers  on  the  immortality  of 
tho  soul]  Avcrrucj  in  3.  do  Auima,  cujue  anrumcuU 
cxaniinnt  Gonmlas  Pereira  p.  663  «wiq.  Margaritas. 
De  Aiabum  aeutcntia  coofcrcodini  Abraham  Ecehel- 
ler.su  In  Hlatorja  Arabum  f.  228  *eq.  Kt  Ibn  Tophall 
Philo.nphu*  airoiieoKTos  cditua  ab  Ed.  Pocofcio 
10X00.(1672.)  1700,  4°|  p.  1»,  i-jn  seq.,  138.  '-Fabric. 
A  copious  analyst  of  the  rvmorkable  work  of  Aba 
Bckr  Ibn  Tof.il  «M„e  referred  to  may  be  found  in 
Brucker'a  Hist.  Crit.  Pkilo,.,  III.  176-188717. 

I960.  rWcll-ed-dln  Mohammed  Ben 
^bd,aJ1*o  fl-Kbatlb,  a.d.  18361.  Mish- 
cat-ul-Mas'aMh'  or  a  Collection  of  the  most 
Authentic  Traditions  reading  the  Actions 
and  Sayings  of  Muh'ammed  ....  Translated 
from  the  Original  Arabic,  bv  Capt.  A.  N. 
Matthews...  .  2  vol.  Calcutta,  1809-10, 4». 
A.,  AS. 

Sec  particularly  Book  XXIII.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  699-642. 
for  the  Mohammedan  cscbatoloRy.  Thla  work  ia  a 
region  of  the  Jf«dA,A  of  Ho£ln  Ben  Mc«ud%* 
1116)  *»'»»«»»*wl),  who  died  a.d.  1122  (al. 


1970.  Pococlt,  Edward.  ... 
1604.    See  No.  1866.  note. 
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__ 1983 

U4.  136,  ..M-261,  2*0-263  (extract  from  AUGhmtUh. 

"ni  H«f  ^^^Barth^lemT  d\  BiMiotbequ* 

Orientale  .    <lst  ed.,  Paris,  1W7,  frL?  4 

torn.     La  Haye,  1777-79,  4».    //    V9**lH)    * 

t^  "*  artl,:le*  Atihah  •»  «i*r.  -  the  ptralsfeKesa 

ArX'FVti    *«"«**•  "»»e  iniennedfateiS!* 

fu{U™Ufe?WMl8*'   '^W    and  Atkrai,   ~th. 

1972.  ReUnd,  Adrlanns.  De  RelJgione  Mo- 
hammed ca  Hbri  duo.  Quorum  prior  exhibet 
Compendium  Theologiae  Mohamniedicme,  ex 
UMlice  Miinuscripto  Arabic*  editum,  Latin* 
versum,  &  Notia  illustratum.  Posterior  ex- 
aminat  nonmilla.  quae  falso  Moliammedan» 

isKsTir.i'iara,!?*  "••  >*  ^ 

A  German  translation.  Hannover.  111*.  8»;  Frt**k 
(a  nOscrable  travesty )r  La  Haye.  1721,  !;•;  AuSk. 
In   "l-our  TreatiMos  concerning;  ..     the   IfThZnZT 

an*, '  L«jd.  1712. 8*.    B.  ■Mesae*. 

1973.  Lndovlcl,  Carl  Glinther.  Dissert  at  io 
de  Paiadiso  Mohammedano.    Lipeiae,  17«0, 

1974.  Mill,  David.  Dissertatione*  selectae 
i  *  *  Vv_  *  ««cnndls,  novi^jue  Dia*ertatk»ni- 
bus,  Orationibus,  et  MJscellancis  Oriental! bus 
aiictae.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  (1734.)  1743. 
4«.np.(18),621,147.    H.  vn»,;  H4d, 

SeeDlM.  I.  "De  JJobammedlnno  ante  Jfohmmae. 
dem,  pp  X-12*.  particnlarly  ee.  &S-64 :  aJ^>  «♦  Oratla 
InauguraU.  [a.o.  17W]  de  llohamnwdanfann.  e\Se- 

^  i  ibT?T,,,S  S^ri^,  —i1-'*  P»rtec«Bip«iir" 
pp.  1-26  of  the  Appendix  to  the  volume.  i"*™"* 

1975.  Brueker,  J«c.  De  Pbilosophia  ?*ra- 
cenortim.  (In  his  Hut.  Crit.  PhUo*  I7« 
etc.  4«,  III.  3-240,  and  VI.  469-498.)    H.  ' 

1975*.  Paatorct,  C.  E.  J.  p.,  Marquis  de. 
7A)roastre,  etc.    1786.    See  No.  127>. 

1976.  Monradja  d'Obsson,  Ignace.  Ta- 
bleau general  de  Tempire  Othoman  ..  1 
torn.    Paris,  1788-1824;  8«.    B. 

life,  see  I.  lSft-151.  The  flrn  part  of  M.  d'Ohasona 
work  was  traasl.  Into  German,  with  vaJaaMTaddi. 
tlona,  by  C.  D.  Beck.  Leip«.  17W-B,  8*. 

1977.  Clndlias,  Hertn.  HeJmart.  Muham- 
meds  Religion  aus  dem  Koran  dareeleet 
erUutert  und  beurtheilt.    Altona,  liSi,  fie. 

1978.  [Mills,  Charles).    An  History  of  Mn- 

xi™!™*™™  '"   '   London'  l8"»  8*"  pp* 

8ec  particnlarly  pp.  178-286. 

lgELG,arCln, de.  T*"y»  JowP»»  H«iodore. 

Doctrines  et  devoirs  de  la  religion  musulmane 

tires  du  Contu,  suivls  de  rEucologo  musul! 

1840?18?         dC  |,arabe-  *  W"  ^^  (1826?) 

Aiao  appended  to  his  edition  of  S*rarv*>  »««*», 

tntwIatloTor  the  Koran.  ^"7  *  Trrach 

1980.  Getter,  Abraham.  Waa  hat  Mohammed 
aus  dem  Judenthume  ausgeoommen>  Hm> 
. . .  gekrUnte  Preiwchrift.  . . .  Bonn.  J>«~_  ?• 
pp.  vi.,  215.    D.  '  ^^    * 

«eTpp.  «i£°£S  *•  -**-  °"  tta  * *"  »*. 

1WI'  ,T*ylor'  w«!l»*m  Oooke.    The  mstory 

of  MolmmmedaniKm  and  its  Sects.  Lomloi 
1884,  ia».— 3d  ed.f  ibid.  1851, 16*  pp.  xii.,ai£ 
A  German  translation.  Leipzig.  1BS7,  fi£ 

1982.  Dttlllngjer,  Joh.  Jos.  Igi,.  Muham- 
roed  s  Religion  nach  ihrer  Inneren  Entwicke- 
lung  und  ihrcm  Elnflnsse  anf  das  Lelien  der 
^  dlker.  . . .    Regensburg,  1818,  4*.  pp.  147. 

1083.  Wcll,Gnstav.  Mohamm«d  der  Prophet 
sein  Lehen  und  seine  Lehre.  Aus  hand?ch rift- 
lichen  Quellennnd  dem  Koran  geachSnft  und 
dargestellt  ...  .  Stuttgart,  1843,  $•.  pn. 
xxxviil.,  460,  (5).    F.  pp 
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1984.  WeU,  GtutAT.  Biblische  Legend  en  der 
Murelmjfmier.  A  us  arnbischen  Quellen  »u- 
•ammengetragen  und  mit  judischen  Sagen 
verglichen  ...  .  Frankfurt  a.  Mn  1846,  8°. 
pp.  ri.,298.    D. 

19«o.  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Tal- 

mad;  or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, compiled  from  Arabic  Sources,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Tradition*.  . . .  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gorman,  with  Occasional  Notes. 
London,  1*46,  12«.  pp.  xvii.,  231.    //. 

For  a  description  of  the  la»t  Judgment,  see  pp. 
M2-Ai;  or  bell,  pp.  2ZI-228. 

1985*.  Schmdlders,  Angnste.  Essai  snr  les 
ecoles  phiiosopiiiqtiert  chez  le*  Arabes.  et  no- 
tamment  snr  la  doctrine  d'Algazzali  [a.d. 
1068-1111]  ...  .  Paris,  1812,  8».  pp.  xv.,  254, 
and  ( Arabic  text)  64.    A. 

C-iup.  Kdinb.  Re».  LXXXV.  310-358,  where  this  Is 
prooouue?  1  ••  an  admirable  work."  See,  further,  an 
fe<4ay  by  P.iUU  la  the  Mem.  defAead.  de*  Set.  mor. 
et  pit.,  Satants  Uramgm,  I.  1M-1M  (H.),  and  Rich. 
C*(Hchc,  t'tbtr  GhaxziUs  Lcbcn  und  Werke,  In  tho 
AbhandL  d.  *.  Akad.  d.  W,4*.  mu  Berlin,  1858,  U.  pp. 
ZS9-3U  (j£),  alio  publ.  separately.  Munk,  la  the 
work  referred  to  below,  corrects  some  mistakes  of 
Scnmoldi'i-m. 

198'.».  Renan,  (Joseph)  Ernest.  Averroes  et 
i'AverrolMine  Essai  his  tori  one.  Paris,  1852, 
8».  pp.  xil.,  367.  H.—2»  eVL,  revue  et  aug- 
mented. Ibid.  1860,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  4S6.    B. 

An  important  work.  Ch.  III.  or  Part  II.  fires  • 
fall  account  of  tho  opinions  of  Pompons tlus,  Crcmo- 
nliii,  sod  other  sceptical  teachers  of  the  school  of 
Padua. 

19&«.  Macbrlde,  John  David.  The  Moham- 
medan Religion  explained:  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  its  Progress,  and  Sugges- 
tions fur  its  Confutation.  London.  1857,  8°. 
pp.  iii.,  224.    AB. 

Ou  the  etate  after  death,  see  pp.  130-134. 
19SG.  Mulr,  William.  The  Life  of  Mahomet, 
and  History  of  Islam,  to  the  Era  of  the  He- 
glra.  With  Introductory  Chapters  on  the 
Original  Sources  for  the  Biography  of  Ma- 
homet, and  on  the  Pro-Islamite  History  of 
Arabia.    4  vol.  London.  1858-41,  S«.    H. 

On  the  Paradise  and  Hell  of  Mahomet,  see  II.  141- 
145. 

19SO.  Munlc,  Salomon.  Melanges  de  philo- 
tMpluc  juive  et  arabe.    1859.    See  No.  1917°. 

19*7.  Arnold.  John  Mnehleisen.  Ishmacl; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 
Relation  to  Christianity.  ...  London,  1859, 
8*.  pp.  viii.,524.    H. 


3.  Ismailis,  Husairifl,  Druses,  Sufis. 

19ST*.  Rousseau,  Jean  Bapt.  Louis  Jacques. 
Memoire  sur  les  Ismadlis  et  les  Nosalris  de 
Syrie  ...    .   —  Extrait  d'un  Ilvre  qui  contient 


la  doctrine  des  Ismailis  ...  .  (Malte-Brun'a 
Annates  dn  Voyages,  1811,  8<\  XIV.  271-303, 
and  1812,  XVIII.  222-249.)    H. 


8m  particularly  XVIII.  136-237  (on  paradise).  Mo- 
st*, a  Gtrmmm  translation,  with  notes  by  P.  J. 
Brans,  In  Staodlln  and  Tcaehlrner's  Arch*  /.  JDr- 
e*«nge*ch.,  II.  IL  249-406.    D. 

liWT*.  Graham,  James  William.    A  Treatise 
wu  Sufilsxn,  or  Mahometan.  Mysticism.  ... 


(Transaction*  of  the  Lit.  Soe.  of  Bombay.  I. 
89-119,  Lond.1819,4-.)    A. 

1987«.  TholuclK,  Friedr.  Ans  st  Gotttreu 
(Lat.  Deofidus).  Ssuflsmns  sive  Theosophia 
Persarum  pantheistica  ...  .  Berolini,  1821, 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  331.    H. 

1987d. BlUthensammlung  aus  der  Morgen- 

l&ndischen  Mystik  nebst  einer  Einleitung 
tiber  Mystik  Uberhaupt  und  Morgonlandische 
lnsbesondere  ...  .  Berlin,  1825,  8°.  pp.  vL, 
327.    H. 

1988.  SlWestre  de  Saoy,  Antoine  Isaac, 
Baron.  Expose  de  la  religion  des  Drnzes, 
tirf  des  llvres  roligieux  de  cette  socte,  et 
precede  d'une  Introduction  et  de  la  vie  da 
Khalifo  Hakem-Biamr- Allah.  ...  2  torn. 
Paris,  1888,  8<».  pp.  viil.,  dxvii.,  234,  708.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  two  souls,  and  of  transmigra- 
tion, see  II.  407-450;  on  the  last  judgment,  resurrec- 
tion, and  retribution,  see  II.  693-646. 

1989.  Wolff,  Philipp.  Die  Drusen  und  ihre 
Vorlltufer.    Leipzig,  1815,  S«.  (30*  sh.) 

1989*.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridge.  Trans- 
lation of  two  Unpublished  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  Doctriues  of  the  Ismi'ilis  and 
other  B&tinlan  Sects,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  (Journal  of  Vie  Amtr.  Or.  Soc., 
1851,11.257-324.)    H. 

1990.  Churchill.  Charles  Ilenry.  Mount 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  from  1842  to 
1852  Describing  the  Manners,  Custom*,  and 
Religion  of  its  Inhabitants  with  a  full  & 
correct  Account  of  tho  Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  1853,  8°.  BA.  —  2d  ed.,  ibid. 
1853,  8*.    H. 

1991.  Chasseaud,  Geo.  Washington.  The 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon:  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  History.  With  a  Translation  of 
their  Religious  Code.  ...  London,  1855,  8°. 
pp.  xv.,  422.    D. 

Tho  translation  of  the  Religious  Code  or  the  Druses 
occupies  pp.  3S9-4£f. 

1992.  Wortabet,  John.  Researches  into  the 
Religions  of  Syria:  or.  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religious  Sects.  Drawn 
from  Original  Sources.  ...  London,  1800,  8». 
pp.ix.,422+.    H. 

On  the  belief  of  the  Druses  In  transmigration, 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  etc.  *oe  pp.  807 -MB, 
872-327 :  on  that  of  the  Nusalrijch  or  Ansayrlans, 
pp.  344,  348. 

1992*.  Lyde,  Samuel.  The  Asian  Mystery. 
Illustrated  in  the  History,  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Ansairceh  or  Nusairis  of 
Syria.  ...    London,  18IS0,  8*.  pp.  309. 

Bee  the  reTlew  by  C.  B.  Brlghaoi  in  the  North 
Amtr.  Mm.  XCIII.  S42-306. 

19920.  Aucapltalne,  Henri,  Baron.  £tude 
sur  les  Druxes.  (Multe-Brun's  Xbuvtilei  An- 
nates des  Voyages  Fevrier  1862,  pp.  135-156.) 
H. 

1992*.  Fleischer,  Heinr.  Leberecht.  Ueber 
die  farblgen  Lichterscheinungen  der  Sufi's. 
MeOschrifl  der  D.  M.  GeseUtchafl,  1862,  XVI. 

1992*.  Trnmpp,  Ernest.  Einige  Bemerkun- 
gen  tiber  den  Sufi  sinus.  (Zeitsehrift  der  D. 
JL<ksellschafttm*tXYI.UUm.)    2£ 
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FUTURE 


A.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS;  ESCHATOLOOY;  BIBLICAL  P8YCH0L0OY. 


1.  Comprehensive  Works)  Eaohatology. 

Note.  —  Works  oa  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  and 
the  Millennium  are  for  the  most  part  omitted. 

1993.  Marcellus,  Christophorus,  Abp.  <\f 
Cbrfu.  Universalis  de  Aniuaa  Tradition  is 
Opus.    [Venice,  1508,]  fol. 

1994.  Biiisfeld,  Peter.  Liber  reccptarum  in 
Theologia  Sententiarum  de  Animarum  Con- 
ditiuno  post  banc  Vitam  ...  .  Coloniae, 
1595,  S°. 

1995.  Daaser,  F.  De  Tmmortalitat*  Anima© 
scholastica.    [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1666, 4*. 

1996.  Beausobre,  Isaac  de.  Hfotoire  cri- 
tique de  Mauichee  ct  du  Manich6isme.  ...  2 
torn.    Amsterdam,  1784-39, 49.    U. 

Vol.  II.  contains   much    curious    matter   on    the 

Stolons  or  the  Man ieh nuns  and  others  concerning 
e  nature,  origin,  end  destiny  or  the  soul. 

1997.  Schmid,  Christian  Friedr.  Origine* 
Dogmatum  de  Rebus  Ultlmis.  Vltebergac, 
1774,  4«.  Igr. 

1998.  [Corrodi,  Heinr.].  Von  der  Ueberein- 
stimmung  der  irrigon  Vorstellungcn  der 
Christen  mit  don  fanatischen  Ideon  der  Jnden. 
(In  the  Beytrtint.  *ur  BeJVrd.  des  vernutrfll. 
Dtnkens,  etc.  1780, 1.  44-75.)    JR 

Bee  particularly  pp.  S8-64. 

1999.  Cramer,  Job.  Andr.  Ueber  die  Lehr- 
meinungpn  der  schola*tischen  Tbeologie  in 
ihroin  zweyten  Zeitalter  vom  Zustande  dur 
Mcnschen  nach  dom  Tode  und  von  den  vier 
letztcn  Dingen.  (In  his  Fbrtattzung  tu  Bot- 
tuet's  Einh  in  die  Gench.  der  Wtlt,  etc.  VII. 
770-790,  Loipx.  1786,  S».)    H. 

1999*.  Fliigge,  Christian  Wilh.  1794-1806. 
See  No.  55a. 

2000.  Kell,  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 
philus).  De  Partibu*  Hominis  [according  to 
the  earlier  Christian  Fathers]. —  Haeretico- 
rutn  do  eadem  Re  Sententiac.  [About  1799.] 
(Oomm.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  his  Cbmmemtationeji 
de  Doct.  Vet.  fortes.,  etc.— Also  in  his  Opusc. 
Acad.,  Lips.  18*21,  8°,  pp.  018-647.)    H. 

2001.  Beck,  Christian  Daniel.  Cominentarii 
historic!  Decrctorum  Religionis  Christianae 
et  Formulae  Lutheriae  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1801, 
8°.  ff.  8,  pp.  043.     //. 

Bee  pp.  880-015,  "  Dc  future  quae  speranda  est  vita 
atqoo  sortc."  for  very  copious  reference*  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject. 

2001*.  Bret  Schneider,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sys- 
tomatische  Entwickelung,  etc.  1805,  4*  Auil., 
1841.    See  No.  656. 

2002.  Guerielce,  Heinr.  Ernst  Ford.  De 
Scholao  Alexaiidrinao  Catecheticae  Theologia. 
...    Halis  Saxonum,  1S25,8°.  pp.  viii.,  456.   D. 

2003.  Olshauaen,  Herin.  ...  Antlquittsimo- 
rum  Ecclt'siae  Graecae  Patrum  de  Iinmorta- 
Utate  Anlrnue  Sen  tent  iae  receusentur.  [Eas- 
ter l»rogr.— Konigsberg,  1827,]  49.  pp.  23. 

Also  in  his  Opwcula  Tkeol.,  pp.  16o-l*4.  (D.) 
Reviewed  by  Carl  Ulliuaon  in  the  Tkeol.  Stud,  ttnd 
Krit..  IS.*.  |.|.  425-437.  For  a  translation  of  U11- 
mnnn's  {not  "U/UemnunV)  article,  see  the  Amer. 
Btbi.  Bepo:  for  Oct.  1837;  X.  411-419.    B. 

2004.  Matter,  Jacques.  Histolre  critique  du 
Gnosticiame,  et  de  mm  influence  stir  les  scctea 
religicuses  et  philosophiques  dm  six  premiers 
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siecles  de  I'ere  chrctienne.  ...  2s  4*1.,  rcTir 
et  augments.  3  torn.  Strasbourg,  (1S2&,) 
1843-44,  8«.  H. 
2005.  Barckhardt,  Leonard  tmile,  L« 
Naaoreens  on  Mandai-Jahia  (Di*cip!e*  de 
Jean),  appeles  ordinalrenient  Zabiens  et  Chre- 
tiens de  St.  Jean  (Baptfote;,  sect©  gmwtiqoe. 
These  de  tbeologie  hiatorique  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg, 1840,  ►•.  pp.  114  +.     />. 

For  tbe  notion*  of  this  sect  oooeerniag  the  tmtvn 

lift.  we  pp.  40,  41, 106.  106.    Though  the  lUe&u'<*s 

burrotteJ  Uotu  both  Judni-m  and  Christianity,  ttry 

are  not  to  be  regarded  n«  CbrUtleu*.  and  do  net 

strictly  beloug  under  the  present  S  c«mu.     S><*  the 

gre-.t    «ork    of    Cb»ol-nbo.   Di»  Stm'ier    wmd    d  * 

Sfbitmiu.  *  Bur.,  Pi.  Petereb.  W*.  ►».    ,  U.\    Tn<r 

are  to  be  carvlully  dl*t  Ingot?  bed  front  tb*>  Satiene  »f 

HntiAn,  «b<««e  botioim  aWiut  tbe  soul  arc  de-Kuttd 

by  Chwolsouu,  ibid   I.  772-77S. 

2005*.  Rlt ter,  Heinrirh.  Gtvchichte  dcrchrM- 

lichin Philosophie.  4Theile.  Hamburg.  1841- 

45,  8«.    //• 

Also  villi  the  title:  —  ••  Geschkbte  der  Fltikaopk^ 
...   V«r-VIIIw  Theil." 
2000.  Maury,  Louis  Ferd.  Alfred.    Ea«ai  «nr 
les    legendes    pienscs    du    ntojert-age    ...     . 
Pari?,  1843,  »•.  pp.  xxiv.,  305.     fl. 

On  the  gross  conceptions  preeaknt  in  tbe  middle 


age*  concerning  tbe  last  judgment,  pared <«,  sad 

soul, 
138.  1S7. 


hell,  the  nature  of  the  s 


,  etc.,  see  pp.  7T-es\  13<- 


2007.    Duncater,   Ludw.    Aporogetnrum  **- 
cundi  Saeciili  de  evsentialibo*  Natma*  bu- 
nianae   Partibus    PlaciU.    2  pt.    Gottiugae, 
1844-50,  4*. 
2007*.  Piper,  Ferd.    Mjthologie  der  christ- 
lichen  Kuitst.    2  Abth.    Weimar,  1847-51,  $». 
""■ 
2007*.  Mensem,  Wolfgang.    Chrtntlicbe  Pvtn- 
bolik.    2Theile.    Ki-geu^burg,  1854,  »•.    //. 
See  tbe  articles  Anferttrkvng.  Ckriat*:  /Vye/nwr. 
Henoch,  Himmtl  i/U/«,  Jtoradia,  Sett*  Tod. 
I  2008.  Wiggers,    Gu»t.    Frietbr.      Scliicksale 
1      der   auguatinitthen    Anthropologic  von  »Ut 
Verdammung  des  Semi  pelagian  i«nt  us  aof  den 
Synoden  Hi  Orange  uud  Valence  529  bin  xur 
Reaction    des    Motichs   Gott&rhalk    fi.r    den 
Aiignstinismus.    (Zrittchrifl J'.d.  hi*t.  ThrtJ., 
1854,  XXIV.  3-42;  185&,  XXV.  2C>-324;  IS57, 
XXV11.  163-263;  and  1859,  XXIX.  471-SM.) 
H. 
200S*.  Rltter,  Heinrirh.    Die  cfarfatltche  Phi- 
losophie  nach  ihrem   Begriff,  ihren  auaaern 
Verhaltnissen  und  in  ihrer  Geschicbte    bis 
auf  die  nenerten  Kciten.    2  Bde,    G&ttingen. 
1858-59,8*.    H. 
2009.  Ruber,  Job.    Die  PhiKwophle  der  Kir- 
chenvMter  ...    .    MLnchen,  1859,  S».  pp.  xii., 
362  4  •    H. 
2000*.  Stdekl,  Albert.    Geschichte  der  Philo- 
I      sophie  der  patristiechen   Zeir  nrit  sperieller 
Hervorhebung  der  durch  sic  b**dingten  «pecn- 
lativen  Anthropologic  ...    .    WUrrburg,  1*59, 
large  8«.  pp.  xxvi ,  534.    D. 

Forming  Bd.  II.  ef  his  "Die  srerulatiTe  Lehre 
votu  Menseben  und  Ihrc  Geschiobte.'  u  be  eesapkted 
In  four  volumes. 

For  the  history  of  the  rabject,  see.  further, 
the  titles  and  reference:}  at  the  beginning  »>f 
Class  III.  Sect.  I.,  and  also  the  following:  — 
No.  62,  Cndworthj  91.  Lay  ton;  211, 
Priestley}  2012h,  Doncln)  2114.  D«jd- 
weU|  2115,  Chlsnullj  2116,  Clarke  | 
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2119,  Mllles)  21*23,  2125-2129,  Dodwell, 
Pitta,  and Chtelaull  j  21h2,  Cotta*  22t>o, 
Brelsciinelder  j  w,HabcingM«  -£S6\L, 
JHartln.  The  general  histories  of  chi  is t inn 
djcltiiterf  may  also  bo  consulted,  particularly 
those  of  Muuscuer,  Ilandbuc/k,  4  Bde.  (17W7; 
lSJ2-^,and  Ldir6ucAf  3d  ed.  by  Von  Colin, 
llupfeld,  and  Neudecker,  3  Bde.  1832-3S; 
Bauragarten-Crasius,  LehrbucK,  2  Bde.  1832, 
and  Cbmpendiun  (Vol.  II.  «d.  by  Haw),  2 
Bde.  184o-46;  and  Hagenbach,  Lehrbuch,  4th 
«d.  1857,  translation  revised  with  valuable  ad- 
ditions by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  2  vol.  New- 
York,  1861-62.  Among  the  very  numerous 
general  works  on  dogmatic  theology,  some  of 
the  more  valuable  for  their  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  are  the  following :  — 
In  Latin,  those  of  Petau  or  Petuvius  (see  No. 
37.VS),  Thomasain  (best  ed.  by  Zaccarla,  7  torn. 
Venet.  1757,  fol.)f  Gerhard  (see  No.  2060;,  Bud- 
tleus  (last  ed.  174L,  4»),  Doederlein  (tith  ed.  2 
vol.  1737,  8°),  and  Wegseheider  (Sth  ed.  1>*Ui  ; 
In  German,  Bretschneider's  ffandbuc'i  (4th 
ed.,  2  vol.  1838),  Strauss  (see  No.  1139 1,  Ilahn 
(2d  ed.,  2  vol.  1856-59),  and  Hase's  llulteru* 
Kftliririts (9th  ed.1858),  with  his  Bctwgeliwch- 
proUsUntitcht  Dogmatik  (5th  cd.  18«K)i.  Most 
of  the  general  works  of  this  kind,  nud  works 
on  "biblical  theology,"  like  those  of  Kaiser, 
Lutz,  Messner,  C.  K  Schmid,  and  Keuss,  are 
excluded  from  the  present  catalogue.  See, 
however,  De  Wette  and  Von  Colin,  Nos.  1760, 
1774.  

2010.  Sibylline    Oracles  (so  called).  B.C. 
120-a  d.  450? 

The  best  editions  of  (he  SibjUln*  Oracles  are  those 
of  Alexandre,  Vol.  I.  Paris,  Dtdot.  1*41.  «\  and 
Friedlieb.  Letp*.  1852,  b°.  (B.)  Sea  an  article  iu 
the  Metk^dUt^uat.  Jtetk  for  Oct.  is&t,  XXXVI.  489- 

2011.  Thorlaclufl,  Birger.  Conspectus 
Doctrinae  Christianae,  tjualis  in  Sibyllis- 
tarum  Libris  continetur.  (In  F.  Milliter's 
Mined.  Hafniensia,  Tom.  I.  Fate.  I.,  1818, 
8»,  pp.  113-180.)    F 

Pp.  151-155  treat  "De  Statu  post  Mortem." 
8eealioNo.M82. 

9011*.   Reuss,    £douard.      Lea    sibyllea 
chretienncs.    (Nour.  L'ev.de  Thiol-  VII. 
192-274,  Strasbourg,  1SG1,  &•.)    H. 
See  particularly  pp.  266,  267. 
2012.  Orlgenes,  11.  a.d.  230.  ...    Opera  om- 
nia .. .    .    I  Ed.  by  C.  and  C.  V.  Do  La  Rue.] 
Gr.  and  Lat.   4  turn.  Par.  1733-59,  fol.    II. 
2012*.  Huet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Up.    Origen- 
iana.     (Prefixed  to  his  ed.  of  Orison's 
Oitnmentaria,  Hut  horn.  1G€8,  fol.,  1. 1-280; 
also  in  pp.  79-3S5  of  the  App.  to  Tom.  IV. 
of  De  La  Rue's  ed.  of  Orlgen.)    H. 

See  Lib.  II.  Qua?n.  vi.  pp.  17G-185,  ed.  De  La 
Bue,  od  the  opinion*  of  Drlgen  "De  Anlraa," 
where  the  doctrine  of  prc-cxhucnce  is  treated  of; 
—  Q.  Ix.  pp.  209-215,  "  Dc  Rcsurrectione  Mortuo- 
rnm;"  — and  Q.  xl.  pp.  X16-234,  'Do  Poenls  et 
Prsunils."  The  concluding  section  under  this 
head,  pp.  S3-281,  treats  of  the  meaning  of  «Uv 
and  at*  moc,  shoving  that  those  terms  are  often 
applied  te  a  period  of  indefinite,  not  end  teas 
duration.  —  On  Orlgeu's  life  and  opinions  see  a  No 
Tbomnslm's  Ortymes.  NQrnbcrg,  1837.  «°  (H.), 
and  itcJenenulags  Origem*,  2  Abth.  Bonn,  1MI- 
46.  8s.  (B)  Compare  i«o  article  *  by  A.  Leninon, 
Chrittian  JTmat.  for  July  and  Sept.  1*3 J.  X.  306- 
827.  and  XI.  22-60.  republished  In  hl«  Church  of 
the  Fint  Thre*  CtwtwriU,  Boston,  WC0,  8".  (IL) 
See  also  No.  2066. 

2012*.  Doucln,  Louis.  Ulstolre  des 
inourentens  arrirez  dans  l'eglise  an  eujet 
d'Origeuc  et  de  sa  doctrine  ...  .  Paris. 
(1C06?)  1700,  12».  pp.  358  +.     U. 

2012*.  Lommatteh,  Carl  llelnr.  Ednard. 
...  De  Origftie  et  Progressu  Haeresis 
Origcnianae  Partic.  I.  Lipsiae,  1846,  4". 
pp.  vi.,  14.    D. 


2013.  I<aetAiitliiB9  n.  a.d.  806.  ...  Opera 
...  .  [fcd.  by  J.  L.  Le  Brun  arid  N.  Lenglet 
Dufrosnoy.J    2  torn.  Lut.  Par.  174S,  4°.    U. 

Ou  thu  immortality  or  the  soul,  the  resurrection, 
and  ttie  future  life,  kce  Jn*til.  Lib.  VII.,  Dt  TCf« 
benta ;  on  the  nrnure  oi  the  m>uI,  kcc  the  treatise  It* 
t&iflcf  Dti. 

2014.  Auguatlnus,  Aurelius,  Saint  and  Bp. 
See  particularly  his  Enchiridion -ad  Lauren- 
tium,  mid  De  Civitutt  Vet.  ( Opera,  Tom.  VI.. 
V1L,  ed.  Benedict.)    H. 

2015.  Gregory  I.  {Lat.  Oregorlua  Mag* 
nus),  Jtyx,  ti.  a.d.  590.  Dialogorum  Librl 
IV.    (Opera,  Par.  1705,  fol.,  Tom.  II.)    H. 

Lib.  IV..  coll.  371-474,  contains  mnch  relating  to  the 
future  life.  These  Dlttl<.Su-»  were  in  the  middle  ugt-s 
a  sort  ortlassk-  ia  le^enuury  literature,  and  a  rrlricl- 
I«U  source  of  i he  popular  notions  about  (lurgaior;. 

2016.  Jullsuaas  Pomerlus,  Abp.  <•/  7,* 
UtitK,  tl.  aj>.  6>0.  ...  npoytwrmcwv  wive  do 
Future  biecitlo  Librt  tree  ...  .  Duatri,  15U, 
8°.  —  First  ed.  Lij^iie,  1530,  4«. 

Also  in  La  P.igue  »  BUA.  JPuttum,  1575,  Tol.,  111. 
811-4^2  {B.) ;  in  Migne  »  Patrol.  XCV1.  *  A-5JJ  {£.\ 
oudotUer  like  collodion*.  —  1  be  i.rrt  JUvk  t.vati  of 
Death:  the  secoml  of  the  State  i>r  Dej>arted  Souls; 
the  third  of  the  Kesurrci  ;ion.  It  r^lse*  uiaujr curious 
oucst.oti4.  The  work  entitled  "La  |'n<cno«tie.uion 
«!u  fleelc  advenir,'  puhlUhed  at  Lyon «  in  15U<"co 
f'ttiircr,  VII.  351.  n.  LHlh,  and  ascribed  i-v  nome  bihli- 
ograjihcrs  to  Bcumt  (iillebiuld,  is,  I  |*-c.Nunie,  mereir 
a  tran-slaiiou  of  tliU  l  catisc. 

2017.  Scot  us  Erlgena,  Joimune*,  fl,  a.d. 
85S.  . . .  lie  DivHione  Naturae  Libri  quiiiQUc. 
Editio  recognita  et  eniundata  [by  C.  B.  richl"- 
terj.  . . .  Moiiasterii  (Suestphaloruiu,  1838, .' «. 
p|>.  xxviii.,  010  +.    n. 

Also  in  Mlgnes  Patrol.  Tom.  CXXII.  (*.)  — In 
Lib.  V.  Srigena  treats  of  the  future  life,  strongly  op. 

Fusing  the  gross  conceptions  common  among  the 
albcr*,  of  which  be  says,  "dum  talia  ...  lefco, 
ttupcf-ictus  hac«iio  inaxlmoque  horrorc  concusau^ 
titubo"  (c,  37,  p.  545).  He  maintains  the  doctrine  <>r 
universal  restoration  ia  a  peculiar  form.  Some  or  his 
poems  are  appended  to  ttiis  volume,  of  which  Curm. » i. 
and  ix.  relate  to  the  <!e*ceul  of  Christ  to  Hades.  On 
bis  cichatolopy.  see  Christliebs  Lebvn  v.  Ltkre  dei 
Jok.  ScoCtu  Brigtna,  Ootha,  I860,  *>,  pp.  401-i3S.    B. 

2018.  Motte,  Frana  Jos.  Latcinische  Ilymnrn 
des  Mittelalters>  aus  Uandschriften  heraus- 
gegeben  und  erklart  ...  .  I*  Band.  Lhnler 
an  Gott  und  dio  Engel.  fl  II«  Band,  Maricn- 
lieder.  |  III"  Baud.  Ileiligenlieder.  3Bdu 
Frciburjc  im  Breispui,  1853-55,  R«.    //. 

Vor  n  collection  or  liyninn  pro  drfunctia,  on  the 
last  judgment,  and  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  nee  I. 
899-1.57.  Several  of  these  wfll  nVo  be  found,  with 
valuable  note*,  in  K.  Du  M^ril  *  Pn' sua  pop.  Lat.  an* 
i'.rieurtl  au  XIP  Si>rlty  P:iris,  1W3,  W,  pp.  131-13S 
(II.).  and  in  liN  Poiticipop.  Lat.  du  Moytn  Age,  ibid. 
1C47,  K",  pp.  108-124.     U. 

2010.  Ilonorius,  Augustodumnsh  ( Fr.  Ho- 

nore  tFAutun ),  11.  a.d.  1130.    Do  Cognition* 

Veras  Vitsa  Liber  unus.  (Appended  to  Augus- 

tini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  VI.  ii.  lftMr.2).    //. 

The  latter  part  of  this  work  treat*  of  the  state  or 

departed  souls,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  blessedness 

of  the  righteous. 

2020. Elncidarium,  sive  Dialogue  Summam 

totius  Christians  Theologise  complectens. 
(Appended  to  Ansclmi  Operay  Lut.  Par.  1721, 
fol.,  pp.  4."i7-487.)    H. 

Also  In  Mlgnes  Parrot.  CLXXII.  1100-1186.  (0.)  — 
The  third  Hook  of  the  Elucidating  pj..  -«78-««?,  re- 
lates to  the  future  lire,  and  is  an  Important  docu- 
ment  In  illustration  of  the  opinions  prevulenton  the 
subject  in  the  middle  ages.  This  treatise  has  been 
Incoi-recily  ascribed  to  Anacltn.  and  was  published 
Kepnratcly  under  his  name,  Paris.  1500,  8°,  and  I.ie;c, 
l>s«.  f>o,  as  veil  as  In  various  editions  or  his  a  oiks. 
It  has  also  been  attributed  to  Abelard,  to  Lanfrane, 
to  tiuibert  dc  XokvuU  and  to  William  of  Coventry. 
But  there  aecmn  to  be  little  reason  for  doubt  that  it 
belongs  to  Honorius.  Sec  Birt.  Lit.  dt  la  Franc*, 
XII.  167.—  For  various  early  Versions,  «ce  IVinzer.  V. 
2MB  (Index),  under  Lucidarituf  Ilain,  Nos.  mO-8tW2, 
under  BohotIh*  AuguttodvntntU ;  DiMin's  Typ. 
Anttq.  I.  MX  II.  847;  I'.runet,  art.  Lueidairt ;  «.nd 
Ciraase,  Lthrb.  Hner  aUgtm.  Ute*trar*ch..  II.  II.  97ft, 
979.  it  h!i«  been  trnnslated  into  Jta(i"n.  French, 
JSnpli*h.  German,  DtUch,  Jctttutdic,  SvtdUk,  Danism, 
and  ^oAewisHb 
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2020*.  Honorius,  Augustodunensis.  Lucida- 
riua  eu  Folk e bog  fra  Middelalderen,  udgivet 
af  det  Nordiako  Literatur-Samfund  ved  C.  J. 
Brandt.  KJttbeuhayn,  1849, 8».  pp.  xxxvl,  108. 
(AoraYsfte  Oidskriftrr,  VII.)  if. 
With  a  learned  Introduction. 

2021.  Petri&s  Lombardus,  Bp.  of  Paris,  cmlled 
MagisUr  Nententiarum,  fl.  a.d.  1141.  . . .  8en- 
tentiarvm  Lib.  1111.  ParisHa,  1643,  8».  ff.  (8), 
469.    //. 

Lib.  IV.,  Distinct,  xlliL-1.,  discusses  many  curious 
questions  concerning  the  resurrection  aad  the  future 
state.  This  work  or  tb«  "  Muter  of  Sentences"  was 
for  eeuturles  the  text-book  of  scholastio  theology. 
The  number  of  oommeatarlea  upon  it  la  immense ; 
PiU.  in  his  treatise  De  Ulustribu*  Anolim  Scriptori- 
bus,  reckons  op  on*  hundred  end  sixty  composed  by 
Kngluh  writers  alone.  An  ed.  of  this  work,  with  the 
Summa  Theotogica  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  publ. 
bv  (he  Abb*  Migne  in  4  vol..  Paris,  1641,  Urge  8°. 
ib.)    Older  editions  are  very  numerous. 

For  some  or  the  most  important  commentators  on 
Piter  Lombard,  see  below.  Kos.   XH3*.  20Kb,  2027, 

-    arm*    ---"■-  -----    -    -•■    • 
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Besides   those,   the   following 


writers,  famous  in  their  day,  may  be  named,  whose 
thoughts  concerning  the  future  lire  will  be  found  in 
their  "Question*"  on  the  "Book  of  Sentences:"  — 
Henrico*  Ooethala,  or  Bonlcollius,  Gandavensls, 
Doctor  Solennie,  fl.  a.d.  139) ;  Richard  us  de  Media- 
villa  (Mlddlctoa).  Doctor  Solidus  et  Oapioeu*.  a.d. 
1JX);  ^idlus  de  Column*  (Colonna),  Romanus, 
Doctor  Fimdatieeimue,  a.d.  12M;  Raymundu*  Lul- 
ling a.d.  1301;  A n ton ius  Andreas,  Doctor Dulcifhme, 
A.n.  1308 :  Henrsf  us  Na tails  (Herre  dc  Nedcllec).  a.d. 
1312;  KrancUcu*  de  Mayroois,  Doctor  Iltuminalua. 
Acutu:  Magitter  Abotracthmum,  a.d.  1315;  Petros 
Aureolus  (Aurtol  or  Orlol),  Doctor  Faeundut,  a-d. 
1321 ;  Joannes  Basso!  la,  Dortor  OrdinatUsimue,  a.d. 
K22 ;  and  William  Occam,  or  Ockham,  Doctor  Stttgu- 
larU.  fntincibilU,  and  Vrnerabili*  Jncrptor,  a.d. 
1330.  For  the  editions  or  their  works,  see  Pabrtcine 
or  Cave. 

2022.  Otto,  or  Otho,  Frixingenris,  fl.  a.d. 
1144.    Chronicou  ...    .    Ba*i!eae,  1669,  fol. 

Also  in  Vol.  I.  Pt.  I.  or  Urslisiua's  Germ.  Bitt. 
mutt.,  Francor.  15*6,  and  1670,  fol.  Lib.  V1I1.  trcate 
"  De  Fine  Mundi,  Antichrist!  Persecutlone.  et  Mor- 
tuoruro  Resurrect  ioue."  Bee  Flucge,  Gesds.  d.  Gtem- 
ben*  an  Vn*tcrUichktit,  III.  II.  96,  ff. 

2023.  Hugo  Etherlanua,  fl.  a.d.  1177.  Do 
Aninia  Corpora  jam  exuta.    Colon (r*,  1640,  8*. 

Also  « 1th  the  title :  —  "  De  Regrc«su  Animarnm  ab 
Infcrls."  In  the  Orthodoxoorapha  of  GrvnsMis.  15(9, 
fol..  II.  1307-1351  (tf.i;  in  La  nignes  Btbi.  Patnm, 
1575.  fol.,  VIII.  347-388  (II.),  and  Migno's  FutroL 
rrn.  167-2.8.  (J».)  —  lie  maintains  that  men  nisy 
bv  delivered  from  hell  any  time  before  the  day  of 
Judgment  by  rencntnnce  and  the  prayers  and  alma 
of  the  saints.— Dietelmair. 

2023*.  Alexander  de  Ales  or  Hales,  Doo- 
tor  Irrefrapalnlis,  fl.  a.d.  1230.  Universal 
ThtH.lop'ia)  Summa,  4  pt.  Col.  Agrip.  1622, 
fol.    BL. 

Part  III.  contains  hit  speculations  about  the  future 
life. 

2024.  Gulllelmus  Alvernus  or  Arvernus 
( Fr.  Gulllaume  a?  A  uvtrgne),  Bp.  of  Paris, 
fl.  a.d.  1230.  ...  Opera  omnia  ...  .  2  vol. 
Par i si i «,  1C74,  fol.  ( Libr.  of  the  Jesuit  College 
in  Boston.) 

In  bis  work  De  Univeno,  Part  I.  Sect  II.  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  682-754)  the  auth<  r  treats  of  the  future  state.  See 
al.w  De  Xftributlonibus  Sanctorum,  I.  315-3T8. 
Heaven  he  locates  In  the  etnpyrenn ;  hell  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  earth.  Rut,  tlio  number  of  the  reprobate 
immensely  exceeding  that  oftheo'.vt,  the  good  bishop 
Is  seriously  perplexed  by  tlio  question,  "  qnalltcr  In- 
fernus  capiet  omnes  damnatos."  Sec  Hiet.  Lit.  d* 
la  Franc*,  XVIII.  370-37J.    Comp.Ko.fifi. 

2025.  Moneta  Cremonensis,  fl.  A.D.  1230.  L4- 
bri  quinque  adversu*  Catbaroe  et  Valdensea, 
...  nunc  prtmum  edidit  ...  T.  A.  Rlcchinta*. 
Romie,  1743,  fol. 

Defends  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  a  general  Judgment.  Ac.  against  the  Cathart. 
Th?  work  Is  or  some  Importance  for  the  history  of 
o;>ininn«.  See  Floggc,  Gfch.  de*  Glaubene  sm  Urn- 
eterbtichkeU,  III.  ii.  MMOG. 

9029.  Lao  as  Tudmris.  fl.  a.d.  1230.  De  altera 
Vita,  Pidciqno  Controvcralia  adversus  Albi- 
gensium  Errorea  Libri  III.  ...    Notts  Mlus- 
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Iiigolitadii. 
lOl-i,  *>.  pp.  1W5  +. 

In  the  Mmxima  ML  Arfntsa,  WT7r  W..  Tea.  XZT. 
A..B. 

202f«.  Vltteentlna  BtOovacenris  (Fr.  Tin* 
eent  de  BcauvaU),  fl.  a.d.  1244,  or  /V««?<v 
Vineenttias.  [Speculum  morale.  £tra*- 
bourg,  J.  MetUHin,  1476,]  large  fol.  (474  lear«, 
62  lines  to  a  page,  2  col.)    B. 

The  whole  of  Lib.  II.  (524  leaves)  treats  "DeSo- 

Tlaslmls."    It  presents  with  great  rulavesa  the  nottec» 

current  in  the  middle  ages  ea  the  subject  of  the  tetsre 

lite.    Vincent  of  Beanrals  is  not  generally  regard"* 

as  the  compiler  of  the  Speculum  Morale,  thoogh  u 

passe  ■  under  hie  name. 

2026%.    Bonaventara,     Saint    and    Card. 

{originally  Otovnnni  «ti  VldLmwxmW,  Doctor 

Straphicu$,  fl.  a.d.   1235.  ...    Opera    utunia 

...    .    7  torn.    Lvgdvni,  1668,  fol.    H. 

On  the  future  life,  see  hit  Qvsrsft'eacs  in  Lib.  IT. 
SenttnUarum,  Dint,  xllil.-l. ,  Opp.  X.  tl.  *m-iCC; 
also  his  BrevOofuium,  Pars  vil..  Opp.  VI.  48-64 ;  fcu 
Diata  Salutu.  Lib.  la..  x„  ibid.  Pp.  S17-S ;  aad  bis 
SoUtoquium,  cc.  I,  4,  Opp.  VII.  117-125. 

2027.  Thorn**  Aquinas,  Saint,  called  Doctor 
Angelicas,  fl.  aj>.  1253.  ...  STointa  totiiu 
Tbeologiae  ...  .  5  pt.  in  one  vol.  Cblonia 
'     '  »plnie,  1622,  fol.    H. 

ltlons  very  numerous.  On  the  questlors  relat- 
ing to  the  future  life,  sec  Supplement  to  Part  III.  Q. 
lxix.-xcix.  pp.  86-165,  taken  from  his  can>Bcr.tsrr 
on  Peter  Lombard's  Fourth  Book  •/  Beaten***. 
(Comp.  Ko.  2021.)  The  same  will  be  found  la  his 
Opera.  Tom.  XII I.,  Venet.  1T50.  4*.  t H . )  —  F«t  refer- 
ences to  many  recent  works  ea  Thomas  Aqtjlnu.  see 
Hsgenbach's  Text  book  of  the  Hist**  of  Doctrine*, 
ed.  by  H.  B.  Smith,  i  161,  n.  9,  or  I.  SS7,  ». 

2027».  Albert  us  Magnus,  Bp^  fl.  aj>.  1260. 
Oommentarii     in    IV.    Lib.     Sententiarum. 
(Opera,  Lupd.  1651,  fol.,  Torn.  XVI^    H. 
On  the  future  life,  see  pp.  tOt-BTB.    Comp.  Kos. 
17,  18. 

2027*.  Martini,  Raymundue.  fl.  a.d.  127**.  ... 

Ptiffio  Fidei  ndvert>us  Manros  et  Judax**,  cum 
ObMrrvationibun  Ju«ephi  de  Votsin,  et  Intro- 
duct  ione  Jo.  Ben  edict  i  CarpcoTl  ...  .  Up- 
8ia»,  1CS7.  f  »1.  pp.  tO),  12R,  901  +.    AB. 

Earlier  edition*,  1641  1«&I.  —  On  the  rceurrertloa, 
see  pp.  2S3-.58;  "Quod  omnrs  ibant  la  inscmum 
usque  ad  ChrNtum,"  r»p.  er<l-Cl^;  "  De  de^censu 
Christ!  nd  lareros."  pp.  8771-876.  The  hook  la  full  of 
Rabbinical  learning. 

2027«.  Duns  Scotus,  Johannes,  Dodor  Sttltilis. 
fl.  A.D.  1300.  ...  In  quatuor  Librae  Fentm- 
tiarnm  Qua>?tiones  ...  .  2  vol.  Antvexp. 
1620,  fol.    BL. 

Bee  the  commentary  en  Lib.  IT.  Disc  xiHi.-|. 
This  occupies  Vol.  X.  or  his  Optra,  Lugd.  1639,  fol. 
<*Jf-> 

2027*.  Durandni  a  Sane  to  Porclano 

(Fr.  Duraud  de  84.  Pour^aim.  Ouili- 
elmns,  Doctor  Ilesolutissimut,  fl.  a.d.  131$.  . . . 
In  Sentential!  theologies*  Petri  Lomhardi 
Commentariomm  Libri  quatuor  ...  .  Lng> 
duni,  1695,  fol.  pp.  960  +.  ff. 
On  the  future  life,  see  pp.  877-UO. 

2027*.  Chumnws,  or  Iffathaaael,  Nice- 
phorus,  fl.  a.d.  1320.    Sec  Nos.  1672,  It? 2*. 

2028.  Rolle,  Richard,  of  Hampole  (often  called 
Richard  Ham  pole),  d.  aj>.  1349.  Stimu- 
lus Conscientiw,  or  The  Pricke  of  Conscience. 

This  curious  work  Is  dlrtdcd  into  semi  parts 
treating.  I.  Of  Man's  Nature.  II.  Or  the  World. 
TIL  Of  Death.  IV.  Of  Purgatory.  V.  Of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  VI.  Of  Bell.  VIL  Of  Hcavwa.  There 
are  numerous  manuscript  copies  of  the  peon  in  the 
Bodleian  aad  other  libraries,  but  It  does  net  appear 
to  hare  been  printed.  For  a  fall  account  of  It,  with 
copious  extracta.  by  J.  B.  Tataa,  see  the  Archaetefta 
oftkeSoccf  Antie-of  Umdon,  XIX.  S14-3K  ill.): 
compere  Wartons  HUt.  of  Mnpttsm  Poetr,.  II.  aS-tJ. 
ed.  of  1840. 

2029.  Vegans,  Mapheus  (Rat  Maffeo  Vesrlo), 
1400-09.  De  Quatuor  Ilomints  Noviastmis. 
(Maxima  Bibl.  Patrvm,  16T7t  fol..  XXVI.  746- 
764.)    A„  B. 

2029*.  Georgliaa  Ocmistut,  or  Phtho,  fl.  A-d, 
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143ft.  GcorgU  Gemisthi  Plethouis  et  Michae- 
litf  Apostolii  [fl.  a.d.  1440]  Oratiouea  fuuebres 
duae,  in  quibiu  de  Immortal!  tat  c  Animi  ox- 
ponitur.  Gr.  Nuncprimum  e  MSS.  cdidit  G. 
Gust.  Ktllleborn.    Lipsiac,  1703,  b*. 

2030.  Dlonysina  de  Leewii  or  de  Leu- 
wis,  atiag  Rlltel  or  Ryckel,  Carthu- 
sitnsUj  1394-1471.  Quatuor  nouissima  dijo- 
nisij  carthnsiensis.  N.p.  [Antwerp.  Math. 
Gotit  I486  J,  4*.  (114  leaves,  26  or  27  lines  to 
a  page.)— Also  Delft,  1487, 1491,  4»,and  many 
other  editions. 

This  work  U  identified  io  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library  with  the  Cord  late.  See  No.  «0I.  Dio- 
nysiud  It  censured  by  Bellannluw  fur  niftiutuiuing 
that  souls  in  purgatory  are  boi  sure  of  their  Dual 
aalvatioa. 

2031.  Cord  tale,  sine  Liber  Qnatnor  Nouissi* 


For  th«  numerous  early  edition*  and  translations 
of  ib  i  work,  see  Halo.  Rep.  Bill.  art.  Cordiaie  (who 
describe*  twenty  eight  [>riaic«l  belb-t?  a.i».  1500),  or 
Panier.  V.  1B5,  nnd  Rrunct,  art.  (fitatrtor.  etc. ;  and, 
for  a  full  account  of  Caxton's  edition  of  the  KnglNh 
translation.  1I8J,  see  DibJins  Tgp.  Antiq.,  I.  77-83. 
com  p.  II.  Xi»,  330.  According  to  (he  Prologue  of  this 
translation,  the  book  is  colled  The  Cordgale,  because 
It  la  so  important  that  the  articles  t routed  of  should 
be  "  oordiaUg  euprinted  in  us."  Another  title  of  the 
work  it  Memarare  IfoHttima.    The  flr»t  edition  nss 

E rioted  at  Paris  in  1473  or  1474. -Bee,  further, 
OS.  4J30,  XD6. 

2032.  Savonarola,  Girolamo  (Lat.  Hierony- 
nius),  J452-14M.  Dialogu*  Spirit  as  ct  Animai 
...  .  Venetiis,1538.--  Also  Lugd. Bat.  1633, 
12»,  and  Gratfanop«ll,  1668, 12°. 

An  Italian  translation  Venice.  1447,  r*.  The  work 
it  la  jicven  Bonks,  of  which  the  sixth  t««U*  ••  De  Vita 
future,"  the  seventh  "I>o  Vita  Putt  la  coslestia." 

2033.  Dominions  de  Neapoli.  ...  Opus- 
culum  de  final  i  Judicio,  do  inferno  et  Gloria 
Paradiai  quiwl  Itosarium  de  Spium  nppellatur. 
[Naples,  frrthold  It  thing,  1477,1  4°. 

la  Julian  verse,  though  with  a  Latin  title.  See 
Bruuct. 

2034.  Marsus,  Petr.  Oratio  dicta  ...  in  die 
a*c&*ioni*  de  imniortalitntc  amine  ...  .  v.  p. 
or  D.  [Rome,  Slrph.  I'Utnnck,  ubout  1483], 
4°.  (6  leaves,  33  lines  to  a  page.) 

2035.  Opus  de  Xatura  Auluue  rationalist,  Im- 
niortalitate  Aninuc,  Inferno  ct  Paradi*o.  Ve- 
neris, 14H4,  fol. 

"  Oavrage  eurlcux,  et  fort  rare."—/)*  Bure.  Pnn- 
icr,  perhaps  rightly,  gives  the  title  as  beginning  "  Do 
Nature,*'  etc.,  without  the  word  "  Opus." 

2036.  [Vliederno-reii,  Gerardus  a].  Quat- 
tnor  iiuttiwiinia.  [Deventer,  l4S5,j  4°.  (C- 
leaves,  tlie  last  blank,  28  lines  to  a  i).i^e.) 

At  the  end  the  work  is  culled  "  Cord  I  ale  quatuor 
Bonissimorum."  Thl*.  end  other  editions  of  the 
CordiaU,  as  also  of  the  Dutch  translation  en t  tied 
'•  Die  Tier  Uterste,"  are  ascribed  by  Holtrop  to  Gerar- 
dus a  Vllederhoveii  as  their  author.— (Vi/.  Ltbr.  Sacc. 
XV*  tmpr.,  quotquol  in  BiU.  Keg.  Hagana.  etc..  p. 
2M.  Some  editions  begin  with  the  Words  "  Meaiorare 
aorisalma  taa." 

2037.  Sermones  qnatnor  nouitwimoruin. 
[Antwerp,  Mnth.  Q<*$,  June  21,  1487,]  4°. 
(121  leave-*,  31  lines  to  a  page.) 

2038.  Canales,  Johannes,  Ptrrarieiuit.  Liber 
nouiter  editu*.  De  celesti  vita,  ...  In  \>:i- 
uiis.  De  natura  Animo  rational  is.  Do  im- 
inortalitate  Auime.  De  inferno  et  cruciatu 
Anime.  De  paradvxo  ct  felicitate  Anime. 
[Venice,  Dec.  19,  1494, ]  fol.  (72  leaves,  44 
lines  to  a  page.) 

Bee  Panzer.  111.  356,  n.  1*07.  and  Bain,  a.  6892, 
who  give  Perrariensis  as  the  surname. 

2039.  Tractatna  de  Apparitionibus  et  Re- 
ceptacnlis  animarnm    cxutarttm    corporibus 

I  by  Jacobos  de  Cltisa]  ...  .  Libcllus  de 
taptn  anime  Tundali  et  eins  visione  de  l'enis 
ioferni  ot  Paradisi  gaudiis.  De  .spirit u  (Jni- 
donis  satis  horribilis  historin  [by  Job.  Gobitis] 
...  .  De  Anime  rationale  Immortal : tat e  et 
statu  eitti  post  mortem  [by  Guil.  llouppe-  [ 


lande]  ...  .  [Cologne,  May  8,  1496,]  4». 
(Sig-A-K.) 

Hee  Main,  n.  15543;  Panzer,  I.  314,  noa.  274,  173; 
IV.  276,  a.  274. 

2040.  Denyse,  Nic  Speculum  Mortalinm, 
sen  Comiuentarins  super  Qnattuor  N'oviHsi- 
mis.  Par i«i is,  /'.  Reg,uiult,  150H,  8<>.  — Also 
Colon  iae,  1532,  S«. 

2041.  [Glllebanld,  Benottl.  La  prognosti- 
cation du  sieclo  advenir.  lo33.   See  N'o.  2016. 

2042.  [Werdmflller,  or  Wermiiller, 
OthoJ,  1511-1552.  'Hie  Hope  of  the  *'uytht'ul, 
declaringe  breefely  L  clearely  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  past,  and  of 
our  true  eesentiall  bodies  to  come?  ...  . 
With  an  eutdeiit  probatio  that  there  is  an 
etcrnall  life  of  the  faithfnll,  A  cuciiasting 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  Translated  by 
Miles  Couerdale  out  of  high  Almaine.  Lon- 
don, Hugh  SfnrfM'm,  1579,  16». 

AUo  in  Cov entitle  *  Remain;  Cambridge,  Parker 
So:.,  1M0,  8°,  pp.  lSJ-Tili.    B. 

2041.  Cat  hart  nna  (Mil.  Catarino),  Am- 

brosiu«,  Alp.  Upu8cula,  magna  ex  pjtrte  jam 
edita  et  ab  Auctore  recognita  ac  repurgata 
...    .    LugdunI,  1542, 4«.    BL. 

The  following  are  among  the  treatises  In  this  col- 
lection:—  "De  Universal!  oiunititn  Morte,  et  omnium 
Resurreetlone  Future  ac  Judicio  wKttrno  :'—"  De 
Vcrltate  Pursjatorli ;"  —  "  De  Tlnnorum  Pnvinio  ao 
Suppllclo  Ualorum  ^Bterno  et  Vcro  lgn«  lnfcrul  ;"  — 
"  De  Stain  futuro  Pueroruni  sine  H.icruiiirnto  decc- 
dcntiutn.',  They  contain  many  curiom  thing*.  Cxtha- 
riuus  deseribes  the  last  judgment,  as  Dupiu  remarks, 
"com me  «i  Dleu  lui  avoit  rcveU*  cc  q*  I  «'v  pa»ftern. 
(NoNctUe  Biblioth.'aue,  etc..  •-•  (A..  XVI.  7.)  Unbap- 
tlzed  iufiiuis  will  l>e  placed  neither  on  the  rigt.t  nor 
the  left,  but  brktnd  the  Judfte.  whooc  fnce  they  will 
not  see.  As  to  their  llnal  condition,  Catharioua  pre- 
sents a  more  cheerful  view  than  most  or  the  Cntholio 
doctors.  He  does  not,  indeed,  admit  them  to  licnveu, 
but  supposes  that  this  earth  will  be  rcnovntcd  for 
their  abode,  where  they  will  live  happily,  loving  nud 
praising  God.  nnd  receiving  frequent  visits  from 
angels  and  glorified  splriu. 

2044.  Ales  (Fr.  L'Olsean^  Pctrn*.  De  utro- 
quo  Jean  Christi  Adventti,  ac  genemli  Judi- 
cio, ...  de  Mortnorum  StiHcitatione,  do  Pcenis 
Inferni  et  Gloria  Paradisi,  Opus  turn  Carmine 
turn  Prosa  Oratione  ncripturn.  Puriwiis,  1552, 
4«.  — Also  ibid.  1561,  4<»,  and  1591,  fol. 

2045.  Cartheny,  Jean  de,  d.  1580.  Des 
quatre  novi^iiiu'sou  liiisderuierusdoriionimo 
...    .    An  vein,  1573,  IO. 

In  Txiti,',  ibid.  1588,  16°;  German,  Dllllngcn.  1367, 
8°.  1  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  original  edition  la 
Latin.  There  are  several  editions  or  the  French 
translation. 

2046.  Le  lirre  des  IV  fins  dernieres  de 

1'hoinmo;  a  savoir,  de  la  mort  et  du  juge- 
meitt  dernier,  des  pcincs  d'enfer  et  des  joyes 
de  parndis,  traduit  du  latin  en  franeois  par 
Jean  de  Cartheny;  avec  la  querelle  et  la 
dispute  do  Tame  damnee  avec  sou  corps,  mho 
en  rymc  fraticoise.  Lyon,  1592,  lti». — Also 
Troyes,  1C02, 1*>. 

2047.  Garcoena,  Job.  BUchlein  von  tier 
Seelen  Orth,  Stande,  Thtin  uud  Wesen  ...  . 
N  iirnberg,  1561, 12».  —  Also  Wittenberg,  1569, 
8«. 

2048.  Plnelll,  Luca.  Dissertatio  de  Statu 
Antmarum  in  altera  Seculo.  ItiKoUtndii, 
1577,4*.  pp.  68.  —  Ed.  2d;i,  ibid.  15ft  1,  4',  pp. 
75;  "  De  altera  Vita  et  Animarum  in  vm  tftatn. 
Librl  duo,"  etc.  Coloniaj,  1605,  sm.  12»,  pp. 
418  +  ;  tVuV/.  1610,  T>. 

An  Italian  trauslatSou,  Venice.  1604,  b0,  and  Torino, 
le-O.  1J";  /Ve»c».  Paris.  1U07,  l.*. 

2040.  Barbterl,  Giuvan  Luigi.  Delia  morte 
e  ilt'll'  anime  Meparate  tliftlo^Tit  VIII.  Del 
Paradi«o  dialoghi  X.  E  del  Inferno  dialof-Iil 
IX.  Bolo-na,  13SI,  4<»;  ibid.  1UJ2,  l(3t)9, 1CI3, 
F».  —  Also  Alessandria,  1596, 4*;  Brescia,  1603, 
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2050.  Granndn,  Lula  de  (Lat.  Ludovicua 
Granatenala).  Silva  Locorum,  qui  fro- 
qiicu ter  i n  Ctmcionibus occurrere solent.  Lug- 
duni,  15*2,  »•.— Also  Snlmanticac,  1680,  4°. 

Part  III.  treat*  or  the  Four  Last  Thlnga.  The 
treatise  of  hub  de  Granada  De  (juatuT  KovitMmU 
wae  puhliahed  at  Antwerp  in  l&eSia  conjunction  wlin 
two  othcra  on  the  aaroe  auujrct  by  Jean  d>  Carthcuy 
find  Aegid.  Dom.  Topinriu*.  alias  Uillos  Duniinique 
van  den  Prieele.  Ao  Italian  tmialatioa.  Venice, 
1601.  4°. 

2051.  C  uper,  or  Cnyper(£af.Cnpreeu*}, 

Laurenutis.  ...  Qimtuor  Hominuin  Novuwi- 
nm,  Mors,  Judicium,  Inferrms,  Gaudia  Cocli; 
XXIV.  Coucionibua.  Coloniae,  1583.  b».— 
Ibid.  1625. 
2f  5K  Hoawaert,  Johan  Baptieta.  Do  vfer 
wtcrwte.  \an  de  doot,  van  bet  oordeel,  van 
d'eeuwtch  leve n,  van  de  pyne  der  lit- lien.  ... 
T'Antwerpen,  by  ChriUoffel  Plant  yn,  1583, 

4°.  pp.  aao  r. 
2)52.  Hamelmann,IIerm.  Do  Recordation© 
...    uu.-ttuur    Noviasimorum   ...     .    Oldenb. 
1055,  4o. 

2053.  gantoro,  Juan  Baailio.  Diacorso  do 
\o*  ciuco  Lugures  donde  van  las  Ahnaa.  Pam- 
plona, OU,  ho. 

2054.  Co8ternB,Frnnc{scu*.  Libellna  de  qna- 
tnor  Novhsimi*  hiimana*  Vita?  ...  .  Craco- 
via\  mw,  16u.->»  2K— Alao  Paderbornie,  1613, 
10»,  pp.  26S;  Bainhergn?.  UT24. 

A  German  traumatica.  Dllliugeo,  1688.12*:  Cdln. 
1612.  161  j,  12°.  ^^ 

2055.  Salazar,    Francisco    de*    1537-1599. 

Afecto*,  y  conaiderncione*  denota*  aobre  los 
quatro  Nouiusinio*.    Anadida*  n  los  exerri- 
cio*  del  B.  P„  S.  Ignwcio  di*  Lovoln  ...    .    Im- 
pression sexta.   Pamplona,  IGoO,  32».— Barce- 
lona, 1766, 12».  pp.  xii.,  322. 
%»*}*£  P,,,,Ushe<l  "J  Pent.  Id  hlf  Snmma  TkeoL, 
Madrid,  I62m.     Nunierom  edition*.    Translated  Into 
Latin,  Italian,  A.,  tuaiit  *«.  French,  Dutch,  Bngiuh, 
— with  ihciiik*.  ••  The  Hiuii.i  s  r  in  crsloo,  reduced  to 
Principle*,  '—German,  and  lUgriau. 

2056.  Broustlia,  Stcphnnus.  Tractatua  de 
quatuor  Uouiinis  Novissimla.  Lovanii,  1598. 
8«.  —  liepriuf  ed  in  1600. 

2056*.  Inchfno,  Gabricllo.    Prediche  aopra  i 
quattro  N.>vi*<imL     Ycuetin,  1601,  4<\    BL. 
A    iMtin  t>nn«lation.    Co!o-nr>.    ]6?9,    1613,    1632, 
1877,  »';  Hungarian,  Prague,  1616. 

205T.  Ortiz  Lnclo,  Francisco.  Do  los  qnatro 
Novisimo*,  y  Reunite  do  la  Vkla  huniana. 
Madrid,  (1602,  OS,)  1610,  8». 

2058.  Escriva,  Frstncisco.  Discnrsos  aobre 
los  quatro  Novisaiums,  Muerte,  Jttyzlo,  In- 
fierno,  y  Gloria.  Valencia,  1604.  4<».  —  Alao  3 
vol.  »5tc/.,  1C10,  4». 

2059.  Stephens,  J.f  D.D.  A  Gold  Chain  of 
Four  Link*  to  draw  Poor  Soul*  to  their  de- 
sired Habitation,  or  Four  La»t  Things,  viz. 
Death,  which  i»  moat  Certain,  Judgment, 
which  is  most  Strict,  Hell,  which  l»  most  Dis- 
mul,  and  Heaven,  which  la  moat  Delightful 
...    .    [London,]  n.d.,  8^? 

2059*.  Bess©  (Lat.  Beaaaena),  Pierre  de. 
Concept  ioua  tlieologiqnea  sur  lea  qnatro  flns 
deriioinme  ...    .    Paris,  1606, 8*. 

A  /satin  innuhtlou.  Coloo.  Mil.  8»;  German,  en- 
titled  "  S.»<  I  u-Co  upaps  vou  den  IV.  lets  tea  Dinzun 
dei  Mcn»chelli,,  Colin,  1617,  4°.  (53  »b.) 

2060.  Gerhard,  Joh.  ...  Loci  Theologici 
...  .  Ah  Avtore  ipso  revlsl  ...  ct  Ix>cia 
innmiHTis  aucti.  ...  9  torn.  (1610,  20,  52.) 
Fraiicof.  ct  Ham  J ».  1  '57.  f.d.     /;. 

Tom.  VIII.  trcui*  •■  De  Mono,"  ami  "De  Reatirrco- 
tlone  Mirtuoruni;  '  Tom.  IX.  "  Dc  cxtromo  Judtcln," 
••  De  Con.«unmiat!oi)c  Scouli,"'  ••  lie  Inforuo,  seu 
Morte  octernn."  "  De  Vita  actern*."  —  The  N^t  edi- 
tion of  thi*  gigantic  work  oft»»e  pmt  Lutheran  |l  eo- 
lo^lan  U  that  liy  Cotta  and  iluLer,  Tubingen,  1772- 
H>.  I  i -2  volumes  quarto.    H. 

*n61.  Clffnlnliu,  Kicolaua.    Quajstio  theolo- 
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gica  ...  ntrnm  Adam  in  Statn  Tnnocentiie 
...  eaaet  imniortaliaf  ViterUf,  1«1\  4*.— 
Ibid.  1620,  A*,  h  gr. 

2061*.  Rozado,  Ant.  Tratado  aobre  cm  quatro 
NovixHimoM,  com  lustres  commouA  dos  l*ailre» 
aobre  a  uie^ma  materia.    Porto,  1922,  tbl. 

2TJ62.  Meyfkrt,  Joh.  Matth.  Tuba  novi«s{iaa, 
d.  i.  von  denen  vier  letzten  Dlngra  de*  Men- 
•chen,  nemlich  von  dem  Tod,  junfcwtcnGericht, 
ewigen  I^eben  ujtd  YerdammntLw  ...  .  Co- 
burg,  1626, 4*.  (16  sb.) 

2063.  Callxtvu,  Georg.  De  Tmuortalitate 
Animae  et  KextnTcctioae  Carnin  Lilwr  onc< 
Helmstadii,  (1627^)  1649,  4».  (22  sh.)~  Al^» 
1L<»1, 4*. 

2064.  Cot  tun  lo,  Giovanni.  De  triplici  Statu 
Auimw  rationalia.  Bononiae,  1638,  fol. —  Al« 
Patavii,  1645,  fol. 

2065.  Ctnistorp,   Joh.,   tht  elder.    Qoatoor 

Noviiwima,  dad  1st,  fQnf  and  funfiig  Predijctm 
vom  Twit,  jttngateu  Gerlcht,  Hdllc  und  ewiser 
Seligkeit  ...  .  Koatock,  1629, 4*.  (85 ah.)— 
Ibid.  1631,  1634. 

20C6.  Rader,  Matthtens.  Quatuor  NorisMroa 
Versu  dimetro  iambo  aeatalectico  et  catalfc- 
tico.    Monachii,  1629,  32».  —  Ibid.  1643. 16*. 

2067.  8c he  1  bier f  Cttriitoph.  Mannale  vom 
ewigen  Lel»e»,  holliacher  Verdnmmnias,  und 
jungaten  Gericht.  Frankfurt,  1629.  1638, 
1655,  8«.  (46  ah.) 

2068.  Besse,  Lonte.  Cbnmderatkios  theolo- 
giquea  sur  lea  qnatre  ins  de  I'homnie  ...  . 
Douai,  16S2,  8*.  pp.  620,  ff.  12. 

2069.  Bolton,  Robert.  M'.  Boltons  last  and 
learued  Worke  of  the  Foure  Last  Thin.cs. 
Death,  lodgement,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  With 
his  Astrifte-Sermons  ...  .  Together  with  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Anthnvr.  ...  The  4th 
Ed.    London,  (1633,  ...)  1639,  4*.  pp.  262  -r- 

"Dlsplajing  great  beast  lea  of  Isaaglaatian.*'— Ar. 
William*.  — A  Dutch  traoalation,  Amat.  16SS;  Gcr* 
man,  Frankfurt,  1K73, 4*. 

2070.  Kellet,  Edward.  Miacenaniea  of  Divf- 
nitie,  in  3  Bookes,  wherein  is  explained  at 
largv  the  Eatato  of  the  Scale  in  her  Origina- 
tion, Separation,  Particular  Judgement,  and 
Conduct  to  Eternall  Blisae  or  Torment.  Cajih- 
bridge,  1633,  fol. 

2071.  Rafracclna,  Aotonins.   De  Stat*  Ani- 
m  in  " 


hae  Vita,  et   in   alia.    NeapoUr 
1636,4o.  *^ 

2072.  Ayala  Faxardo,  Juan  de.  Postri- 
nierias  del  Uoznbre.    Madrid,  1638,  8*. 

2073.  L*  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Franooia  de. 
Petit  diacovrs  chreatieu  de  rimmortalite  de 
r&me.    Paris,  1640,  $•. 

Abo  la  hU  <E*vreB,  5*  ea.,  1663,  ML,  I.  4SVSIS.  B. 
2073*.  Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  Beligfo  Medici. 
London.  1642,12*. 

See  port  leu  Jarlr  \\  M-GO.    STttraeroos  adlnaas;  a 
l.<*ll*  M»_C»rtfl4aa  Moral*,  etc),  ~ 


1862  [l^lJ.  IB*.     (IT-)   The  work  aaa  acea  trualand 
into  tuanj  modern  languaKea. 

2074.  Gesenlna,  Justus.  Quatuor  NoriwJma. 
niit  etlichen  Kupflersttlcken.  Wittemberg 
[Braunschweig? J,  1642, 12*.  Agr. 

2075.  Frledlleh,  Phil.  Heinr.  Eschatologia, 
cxbibens  Locos  de  Morte,  Resurrection*  Mar- 
tuorum,  extremo  Judicio,  Consnninmtione 
Secnll,  Morte  wterna  et  deuiqne  Vita  aelerna. 
Stralsnnd.  1643,  4*. 

2075*.  Sanbert,  Joh^  tht  eidrr.  Cnrrns  Sime- 
on  is  am  pi  i  neat  us,  das  i»t,  vom  Tode,  jtingaten 
Gericht,  ewigen  Leben  und  ewiger  Verdamui- 
nias.    Ntlrnberg,  1643,  8>. 

207 o^.  FromondoB,  Libertna.  Phi>oeophit» 
Chrlatiauie,  etc    1649.    See  No.  39. 
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2076.  ghepHeard,  Shepherd,  or  Sl&ep- 

pard,  William.    Of  the   Foure    Last   and 
Greatest  Things,  Death.  Jndgcment,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.    London,  1649,  4«. 
2YT7.  Bauthumley,  Jacob.    The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plain  and  brief  Dls- 

( God,  Hea-^ 
course  of  the  Light  Side  <  ven,  and  V  the 

1     Earth 


Dark  Side 


f  Devill,  ) 
«J  Sin,  and  V 
\   Hell,    j 


•lain  and  uriei  j 
(God,  Hea-) 
-<  yen,  and  > 
(    Earth    J 

as  also  of  the  Resur- 
rection and^Scriptur*.    London,  [1950,]  S». 

2078.  Scager,  John,  M.A.    A  Diflcovene  of 
the  World  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.   London,  1650, 8». 
307 i>.  Barry,  or  Barri,  Paul  de.    Pensess-y 
bien,  oti  Moyen  conrt,  facile  et  assure  de  se 
eauver.  [  In  other  editions, "  Reflexions  sur  les 
quatre  fins  dernieres."]    Paris,  1652,  16°. 
Often  reprinted.    NouvcUe  M.,  Lyon  et  Paris, 
1864,  3*». 

8080.  Ambrose,  Isaac.  Ultima,  the  Last 
Things  ...    •    London,  1654, 4». 

AI»  in  Ms  Prima,  Media,  tt  Wrtma,  I*n£16» 
4«>  8th  ed..  Glasgow.  1765;  and  In  his  Oompleit 
Works,  Loud.  1674.  fol.,  pp.  368-474.  (IT.)  -  A  Dutch 
translation,  Amal.  !«««,  4». 

2081.  Hlldetorand,  Joach.  De  quatuor  No- 
vissimis.    Helmstudii,  1654,  4«\ 

2081*.  White  (Lat.  Anglus  ex  Alblis), 
Thomas.  State  of  the  Future  Life.  London, 
1634,1*.    BM. 

2082.  Blrelttoeek,  Simon.  Of  the  Foure 
Last  Things  —  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
ami  Hell.    Loudon,  1656,  sm.  8°. 

2062».  Ferrari,  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
qnatro  Norissimi.    Genova,  1656, 8». 

2083.  IiOiigland,  Thomas.  Quatuor  Novis- 
sima:  or,  Meditations  upon  the  Four  Last 
Things  ...    .    London,  1657, 12*. 

2084  Dilherr,  Job.  Michael.  Todt,  Gericnt 
mid  Holle,  in  etlichen  Predigten.  NUrnberg, 
1656, 12».  (30  sh.) 

2085  Titiu«,  Gerhard.  De  quatuor  Novissi- 
mis.    Helmst.  1660, 4«.  4  gr. 

2086.  [Hurt,  George, /?;x].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Ongen  and  the  Chief  of  his 
Opinions.  ...  London.  1661,  4*.  pp.  136  +. 
Also  in  The  Phenix,  Vol.  I.  (Lond.  1707,  8»), 

PPTi^itl'Bf  particularly  of  bto  ©pinions  concerning 
lie  pre  cxUtanoc  of  the  soul,  the  resttrrection,  and 
universal  restoration. 

2087.  Staniliurstf,  or  Stanylanrst,  Gui- 
lielnius.  Veteris  Uomlnis  per  expensa  Qua- 
tuor Novissima  Metamorphosis  et  Not!  Gene- 
sis.   Antverpiw,  1661.  8".  pp.  338  +. 

Abo  Colonfc.  16*2.  17*2,  17&S.  in  end  other  eds. 
Translated  into  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Ration. 

2087*.  IFullarton,  Josephl  The  Turtle 
Dove,  under  the  Absenco  &  Presence  of  her 
only  Choice  ...  .  1.  Ushered  in  with  the 
Nlcodemian  Paradox  ...  .  2.  ^nd  seconded 
with  a  Survey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 
....  3.  And  a  Glimring  of  the  First  and 
Second  Resurrection  and  Oenerall  Judgement : 
closing  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  from  what  wc 
were  to  what  we  arc,  and  from  what  we  are 
toward  what  wo   shall  be.  ...    Edinburgh, 

See  Griffith's  BSU.  Anglo- Portiea,  pp.  361.  36*. 

2088.  Ne»»el,  Mart.  Exercitatioues  miscellae 
de  Morte,  Jure  Sepulturae,  Immortal itate 
Animae,  Kesurrectlone  Mortuorum.  Judicio 
extremo,  Cousummatione  Saeculi,  Suppliciis 
Infernl  et  Praemlis  Vitao  aeteriiae.  Frauco- 
forti,16649l». 


5089.  "Worst,  Octavins.    Anastasis   iEterni- 

tatis,  sen    Animse    rational  is    lmmortalitas. 

Beatitudo,  Poena,  secundum  Mentom  Sancti 

Augustini.    Rome,  1665, 4«. 
20S9*.  Baumann,  Michael.    Letzter  Dingen 

Postilla.    N  iirnberg,  1668,  4*».  (146  sh.) 

2090.  Hantln,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Koviseimis  Improbo  acerb issim is,  Probo  sua- 
vibus.  . . .    Insulia,  1671,  8«.  pp.  406  +. 

2091.  Manni,  Giov.  Battista.  I  novissimi  dell* 
uomo.    Bologna,  1671, 12*. 

2092.  Denck-Ring   der   Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

1686,  1*>.—  Augspurg,  1727, 12*. 

2093.  Izquierdo,  Sebastiano.  Considera- 
clones  do  los  quatro  Nouissinios  del  Hombre, 
Mnerte,  Juixio,  Iuficrno,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 1*>.  pp.  551. 

An  Italian  translation,  Roma.  1C73, 12*. 

2094.  JUuscevs,  Petrus.  Libeling  do  sterna 
Beatitudino  et  huic  opiMisita  Damnationo,  ut 
et  de  Morte  et  Resurrectione.  Kilonii,  1674, 
4*.  (14  sh.) 

2095.  Beverley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  The  Soul  in  its  LikencBs  to  God, 
its  Nature,  Operations,  and  Everlasting  State 
discoursed.    Loudon,  1676,  8*.  pp.  317  +■    G. 

2090.  [Nicole,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
torn.    Paris,  1671-78, 12». 

Numerous   editions.    The  fourth  vol.  cod  Ulna  a 
treatise  on  Hie  Kour  Last  Kud*  or  Man.  —  Au  English 
translation,  3d  cd.,  4  vol.  London.  1G9G,  8*.    H. 
2097.  Bates,  William.    Considerations  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Hecompenccs  of  the  Future 
State.  . . .    The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  . . .    Loudon, 
(1676,)  1677,  S*.  pp.  328  +.     F. 
V     Alsoln  bis  Work*,  (1700.)  17».  fol.,  pp.  1-44.    H. 
2097*.  [SelaelBer,  Jon.].    Sinnreiche  Bcschrei- 
bung  der  vier  letxten  Dingen  ...    .    Neyss, 
1677, 10*.  — Also  Glat/.,  1689,  8*. 

Published,  like  his  other  works,  under  tbo  pseu- 
donym of  Johanna  Angelvi  Siletim. 
2098  Collard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  at  Fatal  Period ;  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
future  State  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
Loudon,  1678,  8*. 

2099.  Masenlvs,  Jac.  Orthodox!  Conciona- 
toris  autiquo-uovi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fine 
Uominis,  et  Quatuor  Novissimi*  jPfri"*  multa 
complectens  ...  .  Moguntiae,  1678,  fol.  pp. 
266  *-. 

An  Auetarlvm  was  publ.  md.  168T.  fol.  pp;  118 +. 

2100.  La  Conselllere,  Pierre  Meherenc 
de.  Traite  historique  et  theologique  touchant 
1'etat  ties  times  apres  la  mort.  Hauibourg, 
(1689?)  1690,  80. 

2101.  TomBttnion,  Thomas.  Trutli's  Tri- 
umph; or,  A  Witness  to  the  Two  Witnesses 
[i.e.  MuggU-ton  nud  Reeves] ;  . . .  wherein  the 
Fundamentals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
scribed by  tho  Author,  with  some  Alterations, 
lttttO,  ami  printed  by  Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1823,  4°.  pp.  xvM  477. 

Pnrtu  VI.-VIH.  of  the  volume,  pp.  521-477.  treat  of 
"the  Souls  Mortality,'*  "the  Dexils  Torments, 
and  •'  the  Saints  Joy*  In  llcawn."  Tho  author  main- 
tains the  soul's  mortality,  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  Tho  work  It  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  Vuggletoulaa  literature. 

2102.  Bates,  William.  The  Four  Last  Things: 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally consider'd  and  apply 'd:  in  several  Dis- 
courses. London,  1691,  8°.  —  Manchester 
rEnir  1.  1838,  12°.  pp.  vlii.,  430.  U. 
1     Also  in  his  ITorts,  (1700.)  1713.  fol..  pp.  S65-47T. 

H.  —  Often  reprinted.    A  Dutch  translation,  Utrecht, 
177U.  8°. 

2103.  Fa»etcialu»  rariomm  ac  curiosorum 
Scriptoruni  theologicorum  . . .  de  Animw  post 
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S<?ria  Piiqufittio  Anony- 
Aulmarum,  etc.  pp.  1-VmL 


Solutlonem  a  Corpore  Statn,  Loco,  Cultu,  Im- 
mortalitate,  bis  Mortuis,  Resurrectione  Mor- 
tuornm  ...    .2  vol.  Franroturti,  1601-02,  8». 

Kadi  volume  baa  alao  tbe  title :  —  "  Tractatuacuri- 
osiu,  ttbi  de  Statu  et  Loco  Animarum,"  etc 
Voi.  I.  cuutaina :  — 

1.  lArtopCBUs,  J.  C. 
mi  cujusduiii  tie  Statu  . 
(See  No.  23ui.» 

2.  Bebcl,  Balth.  Kxamen  Serisj  Dlsquisltionl*. 
(Sec  No.  '&M.) 

i. Dlucrtatiode  bli  Mortult. 

4.  Gerhard,  Job.  +ix<>Aoy(«  generally,  h.  e. 
DisquUttio  de  Statu  Anioiarum  post  Mortem,  pp.  867- 
414.     (See  No.  i*#2.) 

6.  Hildebrand,  Joach.  laimortalltas  Animae 
Ratlooalla  ex  aolo  Luiuitic  Naturat.    (See  No.  681.) 

6.  Prancieci,  Kraamua,  «nd  Betaking,  TheotL 
Lebcu  der  Seele  lm  Tode.  (Au  c\tiuct  from  Fran- 
ciacl,  with  tho  treatise  of  ReiuViag  noticed  below, 
No.  2307.) 

Vol.  II.  eootalna :  — 

1.  Cnlixtua,  Geo.  De  Sutu  Anlnaram  separata- 
ram.    (See  No.  24«J.) 

2.  Liber  unus  dc  Immortalitate  Anlaus  et  Re- 

su;>rc'lone  Ciruis.    (See  No.  *K3.) 

5.  Bebel,  Balth.  Dlaaertatlo  de  Peccatia  Eleeto- 
rntu  in  Judfeio  extremo  nou  publicaodla. 

4.  Burnet,  GHh.    De  PurpMorlo. 

6.  Cellarlua,  Balth.    DUputatlo  de  Purgatorlo. 

6.  ComarlnuB,  0.  C.    Diap.  de  bi*  Mortula. 

7.  Dannhauer,  or  Dannnawer,  Job.  Coor. 
DUp.  au  In  ViU  Jftcrna  futurl  siut  Gloria  Gradua? 
(Set-  No.  3599.) 

8.  Hunniua,  jEgid.  Diap.  de  Purgatario  Portia- 
eioruoi. 

9.  Hulaemann.Joh.  PurgatorlumPoutiflcioium. 

10.  Meianer,  Job.  l>l«i>«tatlonea  dua  de  Statu 
Animarum  ncparutaruni.    (See  No.  2300.) 

11.  Muller,  H.  Diap.  de  KeaurrectioM  Xertae- 
ruai. 

U-  Meyfart,  Job.  Muttb.    Do  VitA  JEtcroa. 

13.  Niemann,  flcb.  De  Rcceptarutia  et  Statu 
Animarum  aeparutnrum.    (See  No.  J  11)6.) 

14.  Sohcrser,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorlum  exustiun 
contra  Paptstaa.    (Sec  No.  2867.) 

15.  Sirioiua,  Mich.,  the  mounger.  Beata  AalmsB 
Humuna  po*t  Morum  liomiul*  Immortalltaa.  (See 
No.  3457.) 

16.  Voetius,  Glab.  Diatriba  dc  Coslo  Beatorum. 
(See  No.  34J5.) 

17.  Walther,  Mich.  De  Immortalluto  Anlmat 
rationili*.    (Sev  No.  4Jti2.j 

1*. De  praetenaa  Klhnleorum  Salute  Sterna. 

(See  No.  4562.) 
Sec  No.  -.141*,  below. 

2104.  Feuillet,  Madeleine.  Los  quntre  fins 
tie  I'hnmme.     Paris,  1694, 12°. 

2104V  Bernardei,  Manocl,  1644-1710.  Me- 
ditacoens  sobre  os  quatro  Novissimos  do  I  lo- 
rn em,  Morte,  Juizo,  Inferno,  Paraizo.  Lisboa, 
1744,  12». 

2106.  Mel,  or  Mrll,  Conrad.  Die  Pontine  der 
Ewigkeit,  oder  Predigten  vom  Tode,  Aufer- 
stehuiig  der  Todten,  jttugsten  Uericht,  Unter- 
gang  der  Welt.  Ilimniel,  Hollo  mid  Ewigkoit. 
Kimigsberg,  1607,  4».  — 2«  Ausg.,  Berlin,  1706, 
4*.  (lib  sh.j  Other  eds.  1712,  23,  30,  SO,  44, 
65,  69. 

2106. Der  Herold  der  Ewigkeit,  ais  ein 

zweyter  Theil  von  der  I'oanune  ...  .  Berlin 
und  Potsdam,  1729,  4».— Other  eds.  1734,38, 
42,56. 

A  Dutch  translation  of  the  two  parts,  S*  drak, 
Kijkerk.  IS59. 

2107.  Taylor9  Nathanael.  A  Preservative 
against  Deism.  Shewing  the  Great  Advantage 
of  Revelation  above  Reason,  in  the  Two  Great 
Points,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness.  ...  London,  1606,  8°.  pp.  xxx., 
266  +.    H. 

2108.  FabHcl.ua,  Joh.  Alb.  Excrcitatio  ... 
de  Kecordutione  Animas  humans-  post  Fata 
superstitis  ...  .  liV*i. J.F.Mayer.]  Kiliw, 
1600,  4o.  pp.  66. 
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Reprinted  Leipc.  1701;  Wltteb.  17*),  1714;  RU. 
1714 ;  also  in  bis  Ojnuc  Hamb.  173a.  4»,  pp.  U6-2H. 

2109.  Cochem,  Martin  von.  Die  vier  letzten 
Dingo:  Tod,  Gericht,  Hdlle,  Himinelreich.  ... 
23*  Aufl.  (First  ed.  about  1700? •  Augsburg. 
1 836-38,.  8*.  (32  sb.)  —  Also  Lan«Uhut,  lS4i 
1869,  8«. 

This  treatise  has  been  prohibited  to  aosae  Caifc-:  c 
sou  uirtoa  on  aocouut  of  the  grosane«s  of  iu  rtpre- 
aeoutioos  of  the  futare  lire. 

2110.  Z«lblch,  Christoph  Heinr.  De  «4ia- 
vaaia  Subsidiis  Naturae  soils  mininie  aeqoi- 
renda.    Witebergie,  1700,  4*.  2gr. 

2111.  Bmttll,  M.,  Gent.  The  Vision,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Death,  Heaven  and  Hell,  with  a 
Description  of  tbe  Resurrection  and  Dav  of 
Judgment.  A  Sacred  Poem. . . .  London,  tfOS, 
8«.  pp.  IfiC. 

S<  e  HiMtrrg  of  As  Porta  o/  the  Learn*.  April. 
17W;  IV.  241-4*. 

2112.  Menard, .  La  doctrine  de  PeVrtture 

saincte  stir  la  nature  de  rime,  sur*on  origine 
et  sur  son  etat  apris  la  mort.  Londres,  liOS, 
6». 

2113.  Regis,  Pierre  Sylvain.  L'nsa^e  de  la 
rai<*on  et  de  la  foy,  ou  1* Accord  Ue  la  toy  et  de 
Li  rairton.    Paris,  1704,  4*.  pp.  660. 

The  author  treats,  among  other  tbiag*.  of  the  ta> 
morulity  or  the  aool.  aod  IU  atate  after  death.  Some 
or  hia  notions  arc  terr  carious.  Sec  Jowmol  dss 
S;atan*  tor  April  28,  1704. 

2114.  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  Eptstobtry  Dis- 
course, proving,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
First  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  la  a  Principle 
naturally  Mortal;  but  immortalized  actually 
by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Punishment :  or, 
to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Dtviuv  Bap- 
tismal Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  None* 
have  tho  Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Immor- 
talizing Spirit,  since  the  A  initios,  but  only 
the  Bishops.  ...  London,  1* 06,  S".  pp.  lxix., 
313  +.    H. 

2115.  Cnlah  all,  Edmund.  A  Charge  of  Heresy, 
maintained  against  Mr.  DodwelV  late  tpi^to- 
lary  Discourse,  concerning  tbe  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  ...  Laying  open  his  Opposition  to 
the  Keceiv'd  Creeds,  and  bis  Falsification  of 
all  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity.  ...  Lod» 
dou,  1706,  8*.  pp.  238  +. 

2116.  Clarke,  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well;  wherein  all  the  Argument*  in  hia 
Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  Immortality 
of  tbe  Soul  are  particularly  am»uered,  and 
the  Judgment  of  tbe  Fathers  concerning  that 
Matter  truly  represented.  ...  The  tith  EU. 
In  this  Edition  are  iuserted  the  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod  well,  and  tbe 
several  Replies  to  the  Doctor's  Defences 
thereof  [by  Anthony  Colli  us  J.  London,  (let 
eds  ,  1706-8,)  1731,  8*.  pp.  475.    if. 

In  tbe  dlseoasion  between  Clarke  'aod  Co1Hb«.  fear 
pauipbkt*  were  written  on  each  aide,  tho  titles  of 
wbicb  need  not  be  given  in  detail. 

2117.  Turner,  John.  Justice  done  to  Human 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  Dodweir*  late 
Book,  entitul'd,  An  Epistolary  Discourse  ...  . 
Londou,  1706,  8*.  pp.  124  +.    O. 

2118.  Humane  Souls  naturally  Immortal. 
Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E. 
With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  M.A.  London,  1707,  im.  8*.  pp. 
116  f.    G. 

2119.  Millet),  Thomas.  The  Natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  asserted,  and  proved  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  First  Fathers :  in  Answer 
to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse  ...  . 
Oxford,  1707,  8«.  pp.  xxiv.,  504  -f .— 2d  ed* 
1726. 

2120.  Whitby,  Daniel.  Reflections  on  some 
Assertions  ami  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell.  con- 
tain'd  in  a  Book  entituled,  An  Epistolary  Dts- 
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2141 


coone  ...  .  Shewing  the  Falsehood  and 
Pernicious  Consequences  of  them.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1701,  8». 

2121.  Nor  rls,  John.  A  Philosophical  Discourse 
concerning  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  ...  Occasioned  by  Mr.  Dodwell's  lute 
Epistolary  Discourse.  In  Two  Parts.  ...  Lon- 
don, 170S,  8«.  pp.  127  +.  F.  —  The  6th  Ed. 
Ibid.  1732,  8».    G. 

Sea  Bit,  o/  Us  Worta  of  tte  Uonud  for  March, 
17W;  X.  177-ltM.    H. 

2122.  Dodwell,  Henry.  A  Preliminary  De- 
fence of  tho  Epistolary  Discourse,  concerning 
the  Distinction  between  Soul  and  Spirit.  In 
Two  Parts.  ...  London,  1707.  8».  ff.  11,  pp. 
150;  ff.  3,  pp.  74.    G. 

Tat  two  Part*  have  distinct  title-paces. 

2123.  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Hitman 

Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Concurrent  Testimonies 
of  the  Primitive  Writers.  Being  an  Explica- 
tion of  a  Famous  Passage  in  the  Dialogue  of 
St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphon  ...  .  With 
an  Appendix,  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Norris  of  Bemerton.  And  an  Expostu- 
lation relating  to  the  late  Insults  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Chishull.  ...    London,  1708, 


»•.  pp.  157. 
fee  Rl*L  of  U 
1 70S;  X.S&7-S64. 


Hist,  of  tU  Worka  of  (As  Leamtd  for  Jane, 


2124.  If  orris,  John.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
of  Man.  In  Answer  to  one  from  him  ...  . 
Being  a  farther  Pursuance  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Discourse.  ...  London,  1709,  8«.  pp. 
152  +.    F — The  5th  Ed.  Ibid.  1732,  8«.    6. 

2125.  [Pitts,  John  or  Joseph?].  'H  voptc 
Mtltro.  II.  Tim.  i.  9.  That  is,  The  Holy 
Spirit  tho  Author  of  Immortality,  or,  Im- 
mortality a  Peculiar  Grace  of  the  Gospel,  no 
Natural  Ingredient  of  the  Soul ;  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Fathers  against  Mr. 
Clark's  Bold  Assertion  of  the  Soul's  Natural 
Immortality,  ...  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse  from  all  tho 
Aspersions  of  tho  foresaid  Pretended  An- 
swerer. With  some  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Clmhul  and  Dr.  Whitby.  By  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England.  . . .  London,  1708, 
8".  pp.  48,  201  i. 

QrapiiM.  in  his  Tkeol.  rceen*  controverao,  Waleh, 
ami  others,  assign  this  to  John  Pitt;  in  the  Catalogue 
or  the  British  Uueum  it  is  attributed  to  Jottph 
Pttt*. 
2120.  Chishull,  Edmund.  Some  Testimonies 
of  Justin   Martyr,  set  in  a  true  And  clear 
Light,  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  un- 
happy Question,  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    London,  1708,  8«. 

2127.  Pitts,  John.  A  Defence  of  the  Animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Chishull'*  Charge  of  lleresio 
against  Mr.  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse 
...  being  a  Reply  to  a  late  Tract  intituled: 
Some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  ...  . 
London,  1708,  8*. 

2128.  [Pitts,  John  or  Joseph?].  Immortality 
Preternatural  to  Human  Souls;  the  Gift  of 
Jesus  Christ,  collated  by  tho  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism;  proved  to  be  a  Catholick  Doctrine 
by  the  Universal  Cousent  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  first  Four  Centuries.  Being  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Dodwell  against  that  Part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  Answer,  which  concerns  the  Fathers 
...  .  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. . . .    London,  1708, 8*.  pp.  254  +. 

Apparently  by  tho  same  author  as  No.  XI 23. 
2120.  Dodwell,  Henry.  The  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  tho  Eternal  Reward*  or  Punttdimetits 
of  all  that  hear  of  the  Gospel,  without  an 
Immortality  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
Nature  of  tho  Souls  themselves,  that  are  cou- 
cern'd  In  those  Rewards   or   Punishments.  I 


Shewing  particularly,  I.  now  much  of  this 
Account  was  discover'd  by  tho  best  Philoo- 

fhers.  II.  How  far  the  Accounts  of  tlioau 
'hilosophsrs  were  corrected  and  improv'd  by 
the  Hellenistical  Jews  ...  .  III.  How  far 
the  Discoveries  aforemeution'd  were  improv'd 
by  tho  Revelations  of  the  Gospel.  Wherein 
the  Testimonies  also  of  St.  Ircmvus  and  Ter- 
tullian  are  occasionally  consider'd.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1708,  8°.  pp.  293. 

2130.  Testas,  Aaron.  La  connofssance  de 
Tamo  par  I'Ecriture,  selon  scs  trois  diflerens 
etats  d'union,  tie  separation,  ct  de  reunion 
avec  lc  corps.    2  torn.  Lomlres,  1708-10,  8«. 

Oppose*  tho  doctrine  or  an  Intermediate  place. 

2131.  Topping,  S.  W.  Dissertatio  de  Anima 
immortali,  IV.  Kationfbus  ex  8S.  Theologia 
et  Script ura  divinademonstrata.  Jenae,  1700, 
4°.  pp.  24. 

2132.  'Wright,  John.  Some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whistou's  Dissertation  about  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion ...  .  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript  on 
Mr.  Dodwell's  Opinion  for  the  Natural  Mor- 
tality of  tho  Soul.  . . .  London,  1709,  8°.  pp. 
&4. 

2133.  Boston,  Thomas,  1670-17S2.  A  View 
of  thtH  and  tho  Other  World.  In  eight  Dis- 
courses.    Edinburgh,  1775,  8«. 

2134.  Lucas,  Richard.  Fifteen  Sermons  on 
Death  and  Judgment,  and  a  Future  State. 
Vol.  I.    London,  ( 1712 ?)  1716,  8«. 

The  flrat  six  lermonj  In  Vol.  II.  relate  to  the  tame 
•abject.  —  A  French  translation,  La  Hayc,  1724.  8°. 
2134*.  Mltchel,  John.    A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  and  Separate  Stato 
of  the  Human  Soul.  . . .    Belfast  [Irel.],  1718, 
16<>.  pp.  (17)?  clxxiv.     O. 

2135.  Psllonis  Phllanthropi  Bedenken 
von  deni  Ucd&chtniss  der  abgeschiedenen 
Seelen.  (In  the  German  Ada  Eruditorum  for 
1714  J  XXV.  84,  et  aeqq.) 

2136.  Miillcr,  Christian.  Theologische  Be- 
trachtung  der  mcnschlichcn  Seelen  in  Zcit 
unci  Kwigkeit.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1718, 
8°.  pp.  171. 

2137.  [Collnot,  ,    the   Abbf).     Pensez-y 

bien ;  court  en  reflexions  sur  les  quatre  fins  et 
lo  Purgatoire,  par  un  prfitre  du  diocese  do 
Paris.    Paris  1721,  32». 

"  Opoacuic  journcllemeot  rebnprhneV'— -  Qutrard. 

2138.  Burnet,  Thomas.  De  Statu  Mortnorum 
et  Kesurgentinm  Liber.  Accesserunt  Epis- 
tolsD  dua?  circa  Lthcllum  de  Arcba»ologicis 
Philosophtcis.  ...  Londini,  (1720?  1723,  4»,) 
172fi,  8°.  pp.  302.     U. 


Tbe*e  edition*  were  very  nnall,  and  were  priiatcty 
printed.  Burnet  oppovca  the  dortrino  or  eternal 
punishment.    See  Whittcmore's  Mod,  BUt.  of  Unl- 


virudUm,  2d  cd. .  I.  1XV1W*.  ( ff. )  —  A  /tone*  trans- 
lation, Rotterdam,  1731,  If ;  Dutch,  1729,  *». 

2130. De  Statu  Mortnorum  et  Resurgen- 

tinm  Tractatus.  Adjicitnr,  Appendix  do 
Futurft  Judffiorum  Kestauratione,  nunc  pri- 
m&m  cvulgata.  Accednnt  ejusdem  Epistolro 
duos  de  Archasologiis  Philosopbicis.  [Edited 
by  F.  Wilkinson.]  Londini,  1727,  8*.  pp.  (4), 
316,  (4),  166.  r.  —  Editio  secunda.  Londini, 
1728,  8*.  pp.  vili.,  443.    D. 

2140. ,..  Of  tho  State  of  the  Dead,  and  of 

those  that  are  to  Rise.  Translated  from  tho 
Latin  Original.  With  Remarks  upon  each 
Chapter,  and  an  Answer  to  all  the  Heresies 
therein.  By  Matthias  Earbery  ...  .  2  vol. 
in  3  parts.  Loudon.  1727-28,  8°.  pp.  8,  244, 
131  +.— Tho  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  Lond.  1728,  8*.  BA. 

2141. Dr.  Burnet's  Appendix  to  the  Ninth 

Chapter  of  the  State  of  the  Dead.  Concerning 
the  Two  Resurrections  ...  aud  of  the  Future 
Restauration  of  tho  Jews.  ...  Translated  by 
Mr.  [Thos.J  Foxton.    Loudon,  1729,  $».  pp.  119. 
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2142.  Burnet,  Thomas.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  State  of  Departed  Bonis  before,  and 
at,  and  after  the  Resurrection.  ...  Trans- 
lated ...  by  Mr.  [  J.l  Dennis.  London,  1633, 
[a  misprint  for  1733],  8».  pp.  xli.,  372.—  The 
2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Ibid.  1739, 8«.  pp.  rl.,  372,  //. 

2143.  Boyae,  Joseph.  Discourses  on  the  Fonr 
Last  Things,  viz.  I.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 
Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  some  other 
Subjects  relating  thereunto.  Dublin,  1724,  S«. 

AIm  in  his  Work*,  Load.  1728,  fol.,  L  161-324.    H. 

2144.  Calmet,  Augustin.  Commentaire  litte- 
ral  sur  tous  les  livres  de  I'Attcien  et  du 
Kouvean  Testament.  8  vol .  Paris,  1724-26,  fol. 

Vol.  VIII..  pp.  904-496,  contains  two  Di»sertatlona, 
on  "  La  fin  du  monde  et  I'itat  da  nioodc  aprts  la 
dernier  jugetuent,"  and  "  La  risurrectlou  des  moru.  ' 

2145.  Webb,  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  &  Hell.  In Tv  enty- 
four  Sermons.  Boston  in  New-England,  1726, 
8».  pp.  vi.,350.    MHS. 

2146.  Walch,  Job.  Goorg.  De  Statu  Mortuo 
rum  et  Resurgent  fum.  Qtesp.  Jo.  Val.  Hoppe. 
In  opposition  to  Burnet. j    Jens?,  1728, 4°. 

Abo  in  his  Miacettanta  Sacra,  Amst.  1744,  4°,  pp. 
258-904.    D. 

2147.  Materiality  (The)  or  Mortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  its  Sameness  with  the  Body, 
averted  and  prov'd  from  the  noly  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing, 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Loudon,  1720*  8°. 
pp.  (0),  63.    H. 

2147*.  Dlsqutsltlonea  theologicie  de  Anima 
separata  a  Corpore,  ejus  Vita  usque  ad  Exa- 
men  Dei  et  rcterna  Saluto  a  Theologla?  Doc  to- 
ri bus  valde  inclytis  publico  defenses  nunc 
autem  ob  Argumentorum  Prrestantiam  in 
itnum  Opus  congest*  atqno  in  duas  Collec- 
tion oa  distribute.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  I'lr. 
Calixtus.]  2  vol.  Francofnrti  et  Lipsiie,  1730, 
12*. 

I  take  the  above  tide  from  Cb.  Paeile's  Catalogue 

da  la  BiUiothiqut  da  la  VMa  de  LUU.  Thoiovie. 

Llllc,  1*59,  8°.  j».  494.    Is  not  this  the  aame  colleodan 

with  that  described  above,  No.  '2103? 

2148.  Ollyfre,  George.  The  Truth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  1782,  8».  pp.  66.    H. 

2149.  Ewald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XIV  Betrach- 
tungen  von  den  Vorboten  der  Ewigkeit, 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  uud  Jungstcn  Qe- 
richt.    Bremen,  1788.  8«.  (47  sh.) 

A  Dutch  translation,  Amst.  17S8,  8". 

2150.  Watts,  Isaac.  Philosophical  Essays  on 
various  Subjects,  viz.,  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  ...  Innate  Ideas, Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, Place  and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ...  . 
To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1788,)  1734,  8«.  pp.  xill.,  408  +.  BA.— 
6th  Ed.,  ibid.  1703,  8*. 

2151.  Greene,  Thomas,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  the  Four  Last  Things;  viz.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (1784,  51,)  1765,  12".  pp. 
▼iii.,  201.    H. 

A  German  translation,  Halle,  1798,  8°;  Dutch, 
AmsL  1749.  6°. 

2152.  Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist ;  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  State  in  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  he  is  immediately 
after  Death.    London,  1784,  S*.  pp.  36. 

2153.  Ronault,  Louis,  the  AIM.  Les  quatre 
fins  do  Thomine,  avec  des  reflexions  capable* 
de  toucher  les  pecheurs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  1784, 12*.  —  Nouvelle  6d.,  revue 
et  corrigee  par  M.  Collet,  Fougeres,  1813,  12». 

Very  often  reprinted. 
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i  2154.  Trapp,  Joseph,  D.D.  Thoughts  upo* 
the  Four  Last  Tilings:  Death;  Judjnztvot ; 
Heaven;  and  Hell.  A  Poem...  .  The  ::*i 
Ed.  To  which  are  added,  The  I,  CIV,  ana 
CXXXVII  Psalms  paraphrns'd.  London . 
(1784-85,  fol.  H.)  1748,  &•.  pp.  viii-  132.  r. 
The  flr*t  edition  was  published  anonrnsocwrj. 

2155.  Ratio  Status  Animw  inmiortalis.  Aoo 
tore  quodam  Religioso  Societatis  J  ecu.  2  v<4 
Pragae,  1786,  So. 

2156.  Wiohmann,  Peter.  Die  UDsterblkh- 
kelt  der  menschllchcn  Seele  und  Aufer»tefaung 
der  Todten,  von  Gott  geoffeulmret.  Hamburg. 
1786,  8».  pp.  228. 

2157.  Mttratori,  Lodovico  Antonio.  DrPnra- 
diso,  Regnique  Cce  I  est  is  Gloria,  nou  exspvetata 
Corporum  Resurrect ione,  J ust is  a  DeocuUata 
Libet1,  adversus  Thoruae  Burnet i  ...  Li  brum 
de  Statu  Mortnorum.  . . .  Veronsp,  178$,  4*. 
(46  sh.)— Ed.  2dn.  Vcnettis.  1755,  JJ». 

See  Nova  Acta  End*.  S*ffl.,  V1L  97-101.    BA. 
2157*.  Glbl,  Joseph,  llomomortalisre^areras 
ad  Immortalitatem  Metbodo  scholastic*  tbeo- 
logice    expensus.   ...    [Rrtp-  Jos.  lllimaou, 
Prague,]  1780,  4«.  pp.  228  +. 

2158.  Watts,  Isaac.  The  World  to  Come :  or. 
Discourses  on  the  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  De- 
parted Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Gary  or 
Terror  of  the  Resurrection.  Whereto  i*  pre- 
flx'd,  An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Sepa- 
rate State  of  Souls  after  Death.  . . .  London, 
178IK  K«.  pp.  550. 

Numerous  eda.  Beprloted  lo  1  voL,  Bortoo.  K.  tU 
174H,  8°.  B.  —  \  German  translation,  wtlh  preface 
bj  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Hallo,  1745;  9*  Aufl..  1758.  <P. 

2159.  Palltt,  Martin.  Lea  fins  dernieree  de 
l'homme.  Paris,  178»,  12*.  pp.290.— S»  43d., 
revue  ...  et  augments,  ibid.  1778,  12».  pp. 
Till.,  410.    Also  later  edition*. 

A  German  trao*!a:loo.  Augsburg.  1764.  6». 

2160.  Turnbnll,  George,  LL.D.  Christian 
Philosophy:  or,  The  Christian  Doctrine  con- 
cerning God,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  a  Future 
State  ...    .2  vol.  London,  1740,  S». 

The  subject  of  a  future  stale  Is  treated  In  VoL  II- 
pp.  388-469,  and  else*  here. 

2160*.  Balestrierl,  Ortenslo.  Considcraztoni 
sopra  i  qnattro  >ovi«simi  da  farai  ci&srun 
giomo  del  mesc.  Venexia,  1741, 12*.  pp.  165, 
382. 

21C1.  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst.  TemUnftige 
und  schriftmitftige  Gedancken  voni  ewigen 
Leben  und  von  dem  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tod.    Jena,  (1742,  43,)  1747,  4*.  (36  sh.) 

2162.  Mayer,  J  oh.  Sammlung  alter  nod 
uener  Lieder  von  der  vier  leUten  Dingen. 
absonderlich  von  dem  Tode.  N  urn  berg,  1744, 
8«.  — 2*  Autl.,  ibid.  1752,  8*. 

2163.  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst.  Gedanken  von 
den  letzten  Zeiten,  bestebend  in  7  Schriften. 
Jena,  1744,  4«.  12  gr, 

2164. Gedanken  von  den  letzten  Zeiten 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4°.  (29  ah.) 

2164>.  Welnacl&t,  Matth.  Anima  immorta- 
11s  in  Corpore  mortali  theologici.>-cootrover- 
Bistice  conformiter  ad  Prop<witionem  datnna- 
tam  a  Fabiano  I*apa  et  Loouo  X.  proposita 
...    .    Pragn-,  1744, 4». 

2165.  Drieberge,  Joh.  Libri  duo,  nnns  de 
Bonis  Kovi  Foederis  et  Kuturo  Hotuiiium 
Statu,  Alter  de  Baptismo  et  S.  Coena.  Aui- 
stelodnmi,  1746,  4<>. 

2166.  Hmiolt,  Franciscus.  Christlicbe  Sltteo- 
Lehr  ilber  die  evangelische  Wahrheiten. 
FUnfter  Theil.  Letxtex  End  der  Christen: 
worinn  gehandelt  wird  von  dem  Todt,  Gdtt- 
lichen  Gericht,  ewi»er  H011  der  Blteen,  rwiger 
Belohnitng  im  Hiiniiielretch  derer  guteu 
Christen.  In  seclts  und  nibentxig  Predigpn 
...    .    Auspurg,  1746,  ful.  pp.  \  00. 
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The  whole  work  Is  in  six  vols.  Several  eds.  have 
been  published,  one  at  Gnits,  l»4t-44,  iu  44  voU.  8°. 
Huuolt  was  a  celebrated  Catholic  preauber. 

2167.  Bfeumeiater,  Erdmann.  Ein  theolo- 
giscne*  GutachUn  vom  Aul'euthalt  der  ab- 
eeschiedenen  Seelcn  ...  .  Braunschweig. 
1740,  »•».  pp.  16.  [1747, 4»,accordingto  Meusel.J 

2168.  Scttutoert,  Job.  Ernst.  Von  der  Be- 
kanntschaft  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
1740,4-.  2gr. 

2169.  Canz,  Israel  Gottlieb.  Herra  Jobann 
Gustav  Keinbecks  nenuter  and  letzter  Theil 
der  Betrachtungcn  uber  die  In  der  uugspur- 
gi*chen  Confession  enthaltene  . . .  Wahrheiten 

. .  fortgesetzt  von  Israel  Gottlieb  Canz.  Ber- 
lin, 1147,  4».  (96  sh.) 

This  part,  which  U  bj  Canz,  treat*  of  the  Last 
Toiug*.  There  «•  also  an  Appendix  on  the  sleep  of 
t*.e  wut.  iu  opposition  partieulatly  to  Heyn.  See 
Kraft-  Sew  Theol.  Bibt.,  II.  »k-zi7.    B. 

2170.  Meyer,  Job.  Das  Aiidenkeu  der  abge- 
gchiedenen  Seclen  an  die  hinterlasseueu  Vcr- 
wandten  nnd  Bekannteii,  ana  Vernunft  und 
Scbriffl  ...  .  Breslau,  1747,  4«.  (10  sh.)— 
Ibid.  1754,  8».  pp.  148. 

2171.  Gemlachte  [ho  Herrich;  Verniischte, 
GriUse]  Ueikuikeu  von  des  Meuschen  tieiste, 
seiner  firschaflung,  ...  Vcrdeibeii,  und  Wie- 
derzurechtbringtnig  durch  Chrlstnm,  und  der 
Anafahrt  des  Geintes  aus  deni  Lei  be.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1748,  8».  pp.  132. 

2172.  Oleartna,  Benj.  Cliristoph.  Von  den 
Eriimeruugeu  der  abgeschiedetien  Scelen  an 
unsern  Erdboden.    Jena,  1748.  (24  sh.) 

2173w  Danneil,  Job.  Krledr.  Die  kriftigen 
Trostgriinde  der  christlichen  Religion,  die 
Schrecken  des  Tode*  zu  besiegen  ...  .  Nebst 
eiuer  Vorrede  Urn.  Heiurich  Meene,  von  der 
Toderfurcht  der  Ulaubigen.  HelmstSdt,  1749, 
8*.  (14  sh.) 

2174.  Law,  Edmund,  Bp.  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Religion  ...  .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul 
In  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  State  of  tbo  Dead 
a*  there  described.  The  0th  Ed.,  corrected, 
and  much  enlarged.  . . .  Cambridge,  1774,  8». 
pp.  ix.,  444  +.     P.  jM 

Appendix,  pp.  867-485,  with  a  Postscript,  pp.  487- 

444.-PIrtt  ed..  17i5 ;  with  Appendix,  1749.   New  ed., 

London.  1*20. 

2174*.  Dens,  Petrus,  1690-1775.  Tractatus  do 

quatuor  Novissimis.    (In  Migue's  Theol.  Cur- 

iui  computus,  VII.  1683-1614.) 

2175.  8ctiau.be  rt,  Job.  Wilb.  Der  ZusUnd 
des  Menscbeu  nacb  deui  Tode,  in  eiuer  Trauer- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  1750, 4».  pp.  24. 

2176.  Meerheim,  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelo  nacb  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  1751, 4».  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporln,  Joach.  Die  Religion  und  Hoff- 
uung  im  Tode  in  ibrem  Zusammenhange  be- 
ll ie*en  ...    .    Oottingen,  1751,  8«.  (13  sh.) 

Bee  Kraft's  Ntue  Theol.  BibL,  1753,  VIII.  2KM& 

2178.  PnemnatopbJli  himmlisches  Qe- 
sichte  von  der  meiwch  lichen  Seelo  . . .  sanimt 
einer  hinl&nglichun  und  gegrUndeten  Nach- 
richt  von  ibrem  Zustande  nacb  diesem  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  *».  pp.  214. 

2179.  Stange,  Heiur.  Volckmar.  Scbrift-und 
vernnuftmassige  Gedanken  von  dem  Zustande 
der  £eelen  nach  dem  Tode,  sowobl  der  Froni- 
men  und  GWubigeii  als  der  Unglaubigen  und 
Gottlosen.    Nordhauseu,  1751, 4°.  PP-  117. 

2179*.  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.    1754.    Seo  No.  3964. 

2180.  Banmgarten,  Siegsn.  Jac.  Dlssertatio 
de  lmniortHliUte  Christi  et  Christianorum. 
Hal.  1755,  4*.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Goexe,  Joh.  Melchior.    Heilsame   Be- 


trachtimgcn  des  Todes  und  der  Ewigkeit  auf 
alle    Tage    des    Jahrs.    4»    Autt.    2    Tbeile. 
Breslau  und  Leipzig,  (1755,  56,  63.)  1767,  &>. 
A  Dutch  translation,  Leiden,  1773,  4«. 

2182.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Recentiorea  qnse- 
dam  Controversial  de  Statu  Auimac  post  Mor- 
tem. [Ktsp.  Gott.  1mm.  Sieg.  Mezger.J  Tu- 
bing*, 1758, 4°.    BL. 

2183.  Fawcett,  J.  Dialogues  on  the  other 
World  ...    .    London,  1759, 8».  pp.  170  +.   G. 

2184.  Bembeck,  Joh.  Gottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
Versucb,  die  Versetzung  tier  begmtdigten 
Menscben,  an  die  Stelle  der  verstossenen 
Engel,  scbriftmassig  zu  beweisen.  .. .  Frank- 
furt nnd  Leipzig,  1759,  *»•  (1»  sb.) 

A  curious  book,  for  an  analynU  or  which  one  may 
•ee  Krafts  Xeue  Theol.  BiU..  Anhang,  1759,  l>l'.*»- 
496.  or  Kniestl  s  .Vm  TheoL  BUI.,  17».  1.  467-4*8. 
Hell,  Dccording  to  the  author,  Is  located  at  present  ta 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  but  after  the  reeorrecUon, 
thU  globe  will  be  convened  Into  a  sea  of  Are,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  lost.  The  consummation  of  all 
thins*  will  lake  plaoe  when  the  number  of  the  saved 
has  become  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels. 

2185.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorenz  Szem- 
beck's  Versucn  ...  bescbeidentlich  unter- 
sucbt  und  gepruft  von  J.  L.  P.    Gtfttingen, 

1700.  ?*. 

Bee  Ernestli Neue  The*.  BibL,  1761,  II.  758-761. 

2186.  Henno,  Franciscus.  Tractatus  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatore,  de  Quatuor  Novissimis,  et  de 
Cultu  sanctarum  Imaginum.  Duaci,  1700, 
I*. 

2186».  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  bis  Appendix 
concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  Loudon,  1700,  8°.  PP-  37.  G. 
Corop.  No.  2174.  Ascribed  by  Horne  to  the  »  Rev. 
Mr.  [John?)  Brlatcad." 

2187.  Clemm,  Heinr.  Wllh.  BcbriftmMsaige 
Betracbtuug  uber  den  Tod  der  Menscben  und 
ihren   Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Stuttgart, 

1701,  8«  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koclten,  or  Kokcn,  Joh.  Carl.  Die 
Vortrefflichkeit  der  christlicben%  Religion  aus 
ihren  Trostgrttnden  im  'l\>de,  und  aus  der 
Lehro  von  der  TJnsterblichkeit  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  ...  .  Zwey  Sendschreiben  .... 
Hildesheim,  1701-02,  4».  (29  sh.) 

See  Krnestls  Neue  Theol.  BiU.,  1762,  III.  fll-Uft. 

2189.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
...  de  Novissimis  ...  .  [1.  De  Morto  natu- 
ral!. 2.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorutn.  3. 
De  Judiclo  extremo.  4.  De  Consummatione 
8eculi.J    4  pt.    Tubingae,  1702-03, 4«. 

2190.  Kern,  Philipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Todten  leben,  well  Jesus  im  Uimmel  herrscht. 
Hildburgh.  1702,  6«.  pp.  52 

2191.  Pont  oppidan,  Erik,  the  youngtr. 
Tractat  om  sya'lens  UdOdelighed  samt  dons 
Tilstand  efter  Doden.    KjObenhavn,  1702,  So. 

2192.  Schrift-   und  vernunftmassige  Ab- 

handlung,  1.  von  der  Unstcrblicbkeit  mensch- 
licber  Seelen,  2.  von  deron  Beftnden  im  Totlts 
3.  von  dcren  Zustand  gleich  nach  dem  Tode 
bisandasjUngsteGericbt.  2»  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  (17«4?)  1766,  8«.  pp.  329  +. 

^See'lCrnesti-  Ncue  'm<ol.  BlbL.im,  VII.  247-RW. 
A  Swedieh  translation.  Wcsterai.  17C»,  #>.  The  Use 
three  chapters  of  the  work  were  publ.  at  Chrutiaiil*. 
1S47.  IV,  pp.  «6,  with  the  title :  —  •*  Lore  oo  BJeleus 
Tilstand  mcllem  Doden  og  Dummen,"  etc. 

2193.  [Blyth,  Francis].  Streams  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  Twelve  Discourse^,  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  Mau:  "tntl 
the  different  ReOectlons  to  be  made  thereon 
...    .    London,  170S,  4*. 

With  aa  Appendix,  paged  separately,  containing 
two  Discourses  on  a  Middle  State.  The  aataor  Is  a 
Catholic. 
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2193*.  Doddridge,  Philip.  A  Coarse  of  Lec- 
tures, etc.  176*.    See  No.  844. 

2194.  Credanfcen  von  der  Seele  des  Menschen 
und  (lessen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Halle. 
1766, 8«. 

2195.  Harwood,  Edward.  Thought*  on 
Time  and  Eternity;  occasioned  by  the  late 
affecting  Loss  of  several  eminently  great  and 
good  Men  among  the  Dissenters.  London, 
1767,  8«.  U.  (W. 

2196.  Miller,  J.  P.  A.  De  Immortal itate 
eormu,  qui  Verbum  Christi  servant,  ad  Job. 
viii.  51.    Hal.  1767,  4*.  igr. 

2197.  I«avater,  Job.  Kasp.  Aussichten  in 
die  Ewigkeit  ...  .  I«-lll«  Thell,  Zurich, 
1709,  6»,  7ft,  B»;  IV.  Theil  (Additions  aud 
Corrections),  ibid.  1778,  8°. 

Neue  Autl.  (of  Theil  I.,  II.).  Hid.  1773,  9";  3* 
Ausg.,  to  drcl  Tbellcn,  ibid.  1777,  *P;  4*  verbvsserte 
Aufl..  2  Bde.  Zilrlch,  17»,  #.    F. 

2198.  Le««,  Gottfried.  Qua*  Servator  de  Statu 
Anlmi  humani  post  Discessuni  e  Corpore 
docuerit,  contra  Joannem  Alexandrnni,  dis- 
eentieutium  inter  Anglos  Co*tus  Ministrum, 
ex  Joh.  viii.  54-56.  disputatur.  Gottiugse, 
1768,4*.  3gr. 

2199.  Leland,  John.  Discourses  ...  .  4 
vol.  London,  1709,  68,  69.  69,  8°.    H. 

Vol.  IV.,  pp.  373-493,  contains  Ave  sermons  on  i 
Tim.  i.  10.  —  "Hoar  ChrUt  bu  abolished  Death,  and 
brought  Life  and  Immortality  to  Light;"  Vol.  II.  pp. 
36J-40S,  tiro  lermoBi  on  "a  Future  Judgment  aiid 
8taic  of  Pinal  Betrlbutlooa. " 

2200.  Gedanken  von  der  Seele  des  Menschen 
und  <les*en  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Lan- 
geusalza,  1770,  8*.  pp.  64. 

2201.  Fleischer,  Joh.  Mich.  Der  Zustand 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  schriftmaAsigerl&u- 
tert,  niit  einer  Vorrede  vou  D.  J.  0.  Walch. 


Leipzig,  I771,*.pp.636. 
Praised  bj  Walcb. 
82,83. 


See  Herrich,  SfUogt,  eta.  pp. 


2202.  Brief  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  State  after 
Death  ...    .    Manchester,  1772,  8».  64. 

220>>.  Olbera,  Joh.  Georg.  Schriftmasaige 
und  erbnuliche  Betracbtungen  liber  die  letz- 
ten  Dingo.  ...  4  Bde.  Leipzig  und  Bremen, 
1775-75,  8-. 

2203.  Troth  and  Error  contrasted,  In  a  Fa- 
miliar Dialogue :  in  which  are  clearly  shewn 
the  Mistaken  Notions  of  Mankind,  relative 
to  their  Present  and  Future  State,  to  the  Re- 
surrection and  Judgment,  to  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  Life  and  Death.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. . . . 
London,  1776,  8°.  pp.  104. 

2204.  Benson,  Joseph.  A  Scriptural  Essay 
towards  the  Proof  of  an  Immortal  Spirit  in 
Mau.    Hull,  a.  d.  [177—  ?]&•• 

2205.  Koppe,  Joh.  BenJ.  De  Formulae  au»v 
ovrof  et  axmv  peAAwr  ...  in  N.  T.  Sensu. 
(Excursus  I.  on  Ephes.  in  his  Nov.  Tent.,  etc 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  289-298  of  the  3d  e<L,  1823,  8«.— 
First  ed.  1778.) 

2206.  Lavater,  Joh.  Kasp.  Aussichten  in 
die  Kwiigkeit.  Gemeinnutziger  Aiiszug  aus 
dem  gritaseren  Wcrke  ...  .  Zurich,  1781,  8». 
VI  gr. 

See  Jftrdeoi's  UxUmm,  etc.  m.  IK,  196. 

2207.  Newton,  Thomas,  Up.,  1704-1782. 
Works...    .    3  vol.  London,  1782,  4«.    H. 

In  Vol.  III.  pp.  640-741,  are  DUsertntioos  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  the  General  Resurrection  and 
Judgment,  and  «Ja  the  Final  Condition  of  Men.  The 
author  favora  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  restoration. 

2208.  Whitalter,  Joh.  A  Course  of  fXI.1 
Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  ana 
Hell.  ...  London,  1786,  &•.— -Anew  ed-ibid. 
1820,  12».  pp.  xxxi.,  184.     U. 

*209.  Verntinltlge  und  wbxiftmawige  Ge- 
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danken  Uber  den  zwetfochen  Zustaod  [*& 
Herrich,  Kayur  ;  Zwischenxu»taudt  BrttsckA 
der  Menschen  nacb  dem  Tode,  den  altcti  ue<i 
nouen  Traunien  von  der  Kwigkcit  entgegt-a- 
gesetzt.    Stendal,  1785,  8*.  pp.  22*. 

la  opposition  to  Lavatcx.  —  •*  Maintain*  t&al  tfe< 
blessed  mill  hare  as  organized  faodj  imcaedj*tc.f 
after  death,  and  Inhabit  one  of  the  planets,  msCt  * 
the  govern  went  of  Christ ;  that  they  wilt  see  the  ear- 
menu  of  the  damned  In  another  pUstex,  Ac"  — 
BrtUck.    See  also  Herrich,  S*Ut>f«,  p.  eft. 

2210.  Wolfrath,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Predigteu 
Uber  die  best i in mungdes  Menschen  cam  ewi- 
gen  Leben.    Altona,  1785,  8».   Itfub  gr. 

2211. Aussichten  in  die  unskhtbare  Welt; 

eiu  Beitragzu  den  Prodigteu  Uber  die  Bestim- 
mnng  des  Menschen  znm  ewigen  Leben.  Mel- 
dorf  und  Leipzig,  1787,  8*.  1  th. 

2212.  Bars,  Joh.  With.  Sechs  Reden  Gber 
Unsterblichkeit  nnd  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.    Berlin,  1786,  8*.  pp.  133. 

Praised  by  Herrich.  p.  t&>  The  author  main  tads* 
that  Christianity  alone  gives  as  fall  assurance  «»T  iaa- 
niortalitj. 

2213.  Jacob!,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  vorstiglkfae 
Gewi«sheit  des  Glaubens  und  der  Hoftuoug 
der  Christen  ...    .    Celle,  1786,  S».  3  tjr. 

2214.  [Franlce,  Qeorg.  Sam.].  Philosophic  h- 
tbeologische  Abhandlung  Uber  das  Yerdieiut 
der  Christi icbeu  Keligion  uni  die  Lehre  von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
r'lensburg  uud  Leipzig,  1788,  8*.  pp.  (16 l 
120.    /'. 

2215.  Reea,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ 
the  only  effectual  Remedy  against  the  Fear 
of  Death,  and  the  Union  of  Good  Men  in  the 
FutureWorld:  two  Funeral  Sermons  on  the 
Death  of  the  late  Robert  Robinson.  London, 
17110,  8«.  1*.  Grf. 

2216.  Meditations  and  Reflections  on  the 
most  lni|M>rtant  Subjects;  or.  Soliloquies  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  and  Immortal  it j. 
London,  1701, 12».  pp.  40. 

2217.  Slntenia,  Karl  Heinr.  Praesentis Titae 
in  futnra  uon  erit  Recordatio?  Zittariac, 
1791,  fol.  (2  «h.) 

2218.  Amnion,  Christoph  Friedr.  von.  ... 
De  Adumbiationis  Doctrinae  de  Auimornm 
Immortalitate  a  Jesu  Christo  pmpoMtae  Prae- 
■tautia.    Krlangae,  I7V4,  S°.  pp  d6. 

Also  In  hi*  Opwc  TkeoL,  1710.  (f .  ppc  5S-14K.    f. 

2219.  Cobbold,  John  8pencer.  An  £n«taj 
tending  to  show  in  what  Sense  Jesus  Chri-t 
hath  brought  Life  and  Immoiialitv  to  Li^ht 
through  the  Gospel.  Ipswich,  17VS,  t». — 
Also  London,  1797,  8*.  Is. 

2220.  IiOt  (Het)  der  menschen  na  bun  dood,  of 
gedacbten  over  de  herstelling  der  loenecben 
ten  eeuwigen  leven.  Haarlem,  17t3,  8s.  jt 
0.60. 

2221.  Kant,  Imman.  Das  Ende  aller  Dinge. 
(Berliner  Monatschrifl,  1704,  pp.  495-523.) 

Also  in  his  ammlUcAe  Werttr,  VII.  L  4U-IJ7     H. 

2232.  Betrachtnn^en  der  zukttnfligen 
Dinge,  odor  Wahrheiten  der  Vernuuft  uud 
Offenbarung.    Grossglogau,  1705,  8*.  (84  sb.) 

2223.  Amner,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  Re- 
surrection, as  revealed,  or  supjioeetl  to  be  so, 
in  the  Scriptures:  on  the  Inspiration  and 
Authority  of  Scripture  itself  ...  kc.  ... 
London,  17OT,  8».  pp.  312.    F. 

2224.  Kronen D« rarer,  Ernst.  Die  letxten 
Dinge  des  Menschen,  in  18  Fastenpredigten. 
2  Theile.    Koln,  1797,  8*.  14  gr. 

2224*.  Shepherd,  Richard,  D.D.  Three  Ser- 
mons  on  a  Future  State.  ...  London,  1798, 
8°.  2s.  6tf. 

See  JfoaOty  A*.  1716,  ZXVL  KB-10L 
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2225.  Kwald,  Job.  Lndw.  UberAuferstehung 
der  Todten  und  IctztesGericht.  Lenigo,  1800, 
«•.  6yr. 

2228. Verwachtingen  ran  den  christen,  of 

overdenkingen  over  de  upstanding,  bet  laatste 
oordeel  en  eeuwig  lovcn :  nit  het  Hoogduitsch 
vertaald,  door  B.  Verwey.  Amsterdam,  1815, 
8*. 

See  Xos.  2225,  3523*. 

2227.  Aller,.).  van.  Godvruchtige  gedachten 
over  's  nu'tischen  uiterste.  Rotterdam,  1802, 
8».  ft.  0.60. 

2228.  Cappe,  Newcome.  On  the  Future  Life 
of  Man.  (In  hln  Critical  Remarks,  etc.  York, 
1*02,  8%  II.  270-380.)    H. 

2229.  Chateaubriand,  Francois  Auguste, 
Viscount  de.  Oenie  du  Christianisnie,  ou 
Ies  Beautes  de  la  religion  chretienne.  5  vol. 
Pari*,  1802,  8*. 

AIm  lo  his  (Kuvre*,  Tomes  XI.-XV.  (H.)  —  Nume- 
rous editions.  Translated  into  Knglith,  Dutch,  G«r- 
s»«a,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  —  Sec  particularly  Pt.  L 
Liv.  VI.  "  lmmortallte  de  Fane  prouree  par  la 
morale  et  l«  sentiment,"  and  Pt.  II.  Llr.  IV.  Ch. 
XI 1 1. -XVI.,  on  bell,  purgatory,  and  paradise. 

2230.  Musll  (not  Mil slln),  David.  Aussichten 
der  Christen  in  die  Ewigkeit.  a*  A.  Bern, 
(1802,08,)  1817, 8o.  (Bd.  III.  of  bis  Predigten.) 

A  Dutch  translation,  St  druk,  Amst.  1819,  8° ;  also 
1834,8». 

2231.  Eylert,  Rulemann  (Friedr.).  Betrach- 
tunp'ii  uber  die  lehrreichen  undtroetvollen 
Wnhrheiten  den  Cbristenthuins  beider  letzten 
Trennung  von  don  Unsrigen.  6*  nnver&nderto 
Aufl.  Magdeburg,  (1803-05,  06, 18,  34.)  1848, 
8».  np.  xvi.,  484. 

See  Frcudtf,  WtgtccUer,  1.  888,  $89. 

2232.  Tanner,  Conrad.  Ein  ernster  Blick  in 
die  Ewigkeit,  oder  Betrachtungen  tlber  die 
Tier  letzten  Dingo  des  Meuachen  ...  .  8« 
Aufl.  Augsburg,  (1st  ed.  1804,)  1861,  8<>.  pp. 
xii.,  594. 

Also  with  the  title :  —  "  Betrachtungen  car  ritt- 
llchen  Aufkiarung  ...  .  V  Tbeil :  Der  sterbllohe 
Menscb." 

2233.  DonndoriT,  Joh.  August.  TJeber  Tod, 
Yorsehung,  Unsterblichkeit.  Wiederaehen, 
Oeduld.  ...  Quedliuburg,  1800,  8«.  pp.  xii., 
118.  IT.—  &  Ausg.,  ibid.  (1815,)  1838,  8«. 
(17  sh.) 

2234.  Hett9  William.  Discourses  on  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.  London?  1806, 
8°. 

2235.  flebcl,  Karl  Fr.  F.  Uber  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  der  Seelo,  den  Znstand  unserer  Vor- 
angegangenen  in  die  Ewigkeit  .  .  in  drei 
Predigten.    Stcndal,  1808,  8°.  4  gr. 

2236.  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theophi- 
lua).  Quid  in  angcnda  Immortal! tatis  Doc- 
trina  Religionl  Cbristiauae  Ipsi  hujus  Coudi- 
tores  tribuerint?    Tubingae,  1808, 4".  pp.  26. 

AlsolnhtsOptisc.  A  cad.,  pp.  27-42.    II. 

223e». Dissertationes,  etc.    1800,  etc.    See 

No.  557. 

2237.  Christ  (Der)  nnd  dio  Ewigkeit;  ein 
Andacbtabucb  znr  Bernhigung  im  Leiden 
nnd  zur  Befeetigung  im  Glanben  an  Unnterb- 
lichkeit  and  Wiederaehen.  Aaran,  1810?  8*. 
{Stunden  der  Andacttt,  Bd.  VII.)  1  th. 

Numerous  editions. 
2237*.  Happach,  Lorenz  Pbilipp  Gottfried. 
1811.    See  No.  1006. 

2238.  Buck,  Charles.  Serious  Enquiries;  or. 
Important  Questions,  relative  to  this  Life  and 
that  which  is  to  Come.  ...  2d  Ed.  London, 
(1812.)  1815, 12*.  pp.  130.    U. 

2239.  Eledale,  Samuel.  Death,  Judgment, 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  a  Poem,  with  Hymns  and 
other  Poems.  London?  1812.  8*.  5t.— 3d  ed., 
1813. 


2240.  Carpenter,  Benjamin.  Sermons  on 
the  Present  and  Future  State  of  Man.  2  vol. 
London?  1814,12°. 

2241.  Kenrlclt,  John.  The  Necessity  of  Re- 
velation to  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  a  Sermon.    London?  1814.  4*. 

2242.  Gradmann,  Joh.  Jak.  Ueber  Unsterb- 
licbkcit,  Atiferstehen  und  Wiedersehen. 
Einigo  Reden  ...    .    Ulm,  1817,  8».  6  gr. 

2243.  Natter,  Joh.  Joseph.  Predigten  fiber 
Tod  und  Grub,  Auferstebung  und  Wiederse- 
hen.   Prag,  1817,  8°.  1  th.  %gr. 

2244.  Theofon,  oder  von  dem  Zustande  nach 
dem  Tode.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1817,  fc°.  pp.  106. 

See  Fubrmann.  Handb.  der  OUoL  IAL,  II.  1.  489. 

2245.  Bange,  J.  J.  Hebben  de  zleleu  der 
afgestorvenen  keunis  van,  en  werking  op 
onze  omstandigheden  ?  Groningeti,  1810,  8°. 
ft.  0.70. 

2246.  Me  bin*,  Y.  E.  Jezus  leeft  en  wfl  znllen 
leven,  of  bet  vyftiendo  hoofddeel  van  den 
eersten  brief  van  Paul  us  aan  de  Corintheren 
tot  een  leesbock  voor  christenen.  Leeuwar- 
den,  1820,  8°.  ft.  2.90. 

2247.  Scott,  Russell.  An  Analytical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Scriptural  Claim*  of  the  Devil : 
to  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  tlio 
Terms  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Gehenna,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Scripture  Writers:  in  a  Series 
of  Lectures  ...  .  London,  1822,  8°.  pp.  xxiv., 
646.    F. 

2247*.  Bathie,  George.  The  Journey  to  Eter- 
nity :  or,  Tho  Path  through  Death,  the  Grave, 
the  Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment.  Lou- 
don, 1823, 8».  pp.  vi.,  103.    Q. 

2248.  Freethtnlttng  Christians'  Quarterly 
Register  (The).  Vol.  l.-II.  London,  1823- 
25, 8».    F. 

For  seren  assays,  entitled  "Tbe  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead  opposed  to  tbe  Doctrine  of  the  Iniaiortalitj 
of  tho  Soul,*  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  19-3*.  147-  156.  *31-2S», 
S65-3M,  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  19-35.  108-125,  29J-SO*.  Tbe 
writer  Is  a  materialist  or  the  school  or  Priestley. 

2248*.  Scripture  Doctrine  (The)  of  Material- 
ism, by  a  Layman.    Philadelphia,  1824. 

2249.  BLhfinl,  Jak.  Rnd.  Fastenpredigten 
Uber  dio  vier  letzten  Dinge  ...  .  Wien,1824, 
8*.  1  t)i. 

2249*  Pleree,  Sam.Eyles.  The  Unseen  World 
and  State  opened  ...  .  London,  1824,  12». 
pp.  xxx.,  140.    O. 

2250.  Essay  (An)  on  the  State  of  the  Soul 
after  Death.    Edinburgh,  1825,  8*.  pp.  45.    O. 

2251.  Whately,  Richard,  Abp.  Essays  on 
some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  tbe  Christian 
Religion.  ...  3d  Ed.  revised  and  enlarged. 
(Oxford,  1825,  27,)  London,  1831,  8«.  pp.  xxiv., 
368.    H.—  6th  ed.,  1850. 

Kssay  I.  pp.  1-136,  treats  of  the  Revelation  of  a 
Future  State. 

2252.  Die  It,  Thomas.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Fnture  State.  ...  (Glasgow,  1828,)  New- 
York,  1829,  12°.  pp.  308.  H.—  Also  Phi  lad. 
1836, 12o. 

2253.  Grant,  Johnson.  The  Lost  Things; 
being  a  Scries  of  Lent  Lectures  on  Death,  the 
Grave,  the  Intermediate  State,  Judgment, 
Hell,  and  Heaven.    Loudon,  1828, 12°.  5*. 

2254.  Hers,  Max.  Jos.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Secle  dea  Menschen.  Nach  den  GrundsJltzen 
des  Chrlstenthums  ...  .  Rotweil,  1828,  8«. 
tgr. 

2255.  Z&ngerle,  Roman  Sebast.  Sechs  Pre- 
digten Lber  die  vier  letsteu  Dingo.  GrHtx, 
1828,8*.  16flr. 

2256.  If  oordbergh,  A.    De  nltzigten  op  het 
I      toekomuud  leven,  v66r  en  na  Jezns  verscb4J- 
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nine  op  aardc,  naar  den  Bijbel.  Amsterdam, 
182§,  «•.  fi.  2.90. 
2257.  [Whately,  Richard,  Abp.].  A  View 
of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 
Future  State  ...  .  8th  Ed.,  revised.  Lon- 
don, (1st  ed.  1829  T— 3d  ed.,  1832,)  1859, 8".  pp. 
434. 

An  American  reprint,  3d  ed.,  Philad.  1867, 13°.  pp. 
30*.    H. 

2268.  Wilson,  James  P.  The  Hope  of  Ira- 
mortality  . . .  established  by  the  Gospel.  . . . 
Philadelphia,  1829, 16*.  pp.  161.    G. 

2269.  Pollen,  Charles  (Theodore  Christian). 
On  the  Future  State  of  Man.  (Cftristian 
Exam,  for  Jan.,  March,  and  July,  1830;  VII. 
390-404,  and  VIII.  115-132,  266-292.)    H. 

AIm  in  hia  Works,  Boston,  1841,  l'i°,  V.S-08.    H. 

2260.  Kllnclthardt,  Christian  Gottfried. 
Super  Parabola  Ioau  Christ!  de  Homine  Divite 
et  Lazaro  ...  Coiumentatio  exegetico-prac- 
tica  ...    .    Lipaiae,  1881,  4».  pp.  40  +.    D. 

2261.  Gleseler,    Tli.    Project    ciner    theolo- 

i^schen  Anthropologie.  (ThtU.  Slud.tu  An*., 
832,  8<>,  pp.  417-428.)    H. 

2262.  Hofacater,  Lndw.  Das  grosse  Jenseits, 
nun  erscimulich  gewiss.  Einc  f  eudige  Bot- 
■chaft.    TUbingen,  1832, 12°.  (2±  bh.) 

2263.  Bretschnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Die 
Grundlage  des  evangi'lischen  Pictisnnis  oder 
die  Lehren  von  Adams  Fall,  der  hrb*Unde 
und  dem  Opfer  Christi.  Nach  GrUndeti  der 
heiligen  Schrift  geprUft,  mit  den  Ansichten 
der  christlichen  Kirche  der  er*ten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte  verglichen  und  uarh  ihrem  Ge- 
brauche  fur  die  christlicht  Theologie  beur- 
tlieilt  ...    .    Leipzig,  1833,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  420. 

A  large  part  of  thii  work,  particularly  pp.  1*8-376, 
is  occupied  witu  a  history  of  oplutons  t^pecting  th« 
state  ot  the  sou  I  after  death. 

2264.  Frere, ,  the  Abbi.    L'hoinme  connn 

par  la  rgvelntion,  et  cunside>6  dans  na  nature, 
dans  sea  rapports,  dans  «*es  destinee*.  ...  2« 
&1.2  vol.  Paris,  U333.)  1837,  &•.  8/#\ 

2265.  Rlchter,  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
letzten  Dingen.  Kinc  wisNcnBchaftiiche  Kri- 
tik,  aus  dem  Standpunct  der  Religion  unter- 
nonimen  ...  .  1«"  Band,  welcher  die  Krltik 
der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  von  der  l.'nsterblichkeit 
und  von  den  Mittelzustauden  enthalt.  j)  II" 
Band....  Die  Lehre  vomj;.ngstenTage.  Bd. 
I.,  Brcalau,  1833;  Bd.  IL,  Berlin,  1844,  8°.  pp. 
xv.,  245;  xx.,  260.    F. 

2266.  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  (Monthly 
Rev.  for  April,  1833,  pp.  525-538.)    //. 

2267.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Saturday  Evening. 
By  the  Author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm. ...  Hingham  [Mass. J,  1883,  12*.  pp. 
viii.,  3S0.    //. 

Pages  296-380  relate  to  the  future  lire. 

2268.  lidsch,  Joh.  Christoph  Ernst.  Oster- 
gabe,  oder  Jnhrbuch  bautdichcr  Andacht  und 
frommer  Bctrachtung  liber  Tod,  Cnsterblich- 
keit,  ewiges  Lcben  und  Wiedersehen,  in  Ver- 
bindungmit  mehreren  Gelehrten  und  Kanzel- 
rcdnern  herausgegeben  von  J.  Ch.  Knmt 
Litech.  I*-IV«  Jahrgaug.  NUrnberg,  1834- 
8T,  «•. 

See  Prende,  Wegweiitr.  I.  409-413. 

2269.  Mortimer,  Thomas.  Sermons  on  Death 
and  Eternity.  Volume  I.  London,  1834,  S°. 
BL. 

2270.  Baader,  Franz  (Xavief)  iron*  Uebcr 
den  christlichen  Begriff  der  Unaterbllch- 
keit,  im  Gegensatze  der  filtern  und  neuern 
nicht  christlichen  Unsterblichkcltslehren.  . . . 
Wuntburg,  1885, 12».  (U  mIi.) 

Also,  with  the  note*  of  Hoffmann,  In  his  &ttnmt' 
licke  Werke.  IV.  257-2S4.  (//.)  Bee.  moreovi-r,  to 
the  same  volume  of  hi*  Works,  the  ».*8aj  "  Ueber 
scltlicbca  uud  cwiges  Leben,"  pp.  ££-294, 
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2271.  Babatler,  Martial  Camflle.  Pen-ez-y 
bien  dee  gens  du  monde,  ou  Consideration 
snr  les  flns  dernierea  de  I'homme.  la  mart,  le 
jugement  et  l'eternite.    Paris,  1833,  32*. 

2272.  Zang,  Charles,  Essai  sur  le  dugme  de 
I' immortal ite  d'apres  le  Nouveau  Testament. 
These  ...    .    Strasbourg,  1835,  4».  (34,  sh.) 

2273.  [Feldlaolt;  August].  Cn»re  Unsterb- 
lichkeit,  uud  der  Meg  zu  dcrselben.  Tea 
einem  evangelischen  Geistlicben.  Kempteu. 
1886,  12*.  i  th. 

2274.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Physical  Theory  if 
Another  Life.  ...  London,  1836,  &•-  —  New 
York,  1836,  12*.  pp.  278.  V.  —  Sew  edn  Lon- 
don, (1847,)  1658,  sm.  6*. 

2275. The  tame.    New  York,  W.  Gown*, 

1852,  12*  pp.  267. 

To  this  rerr  neat  ed.  la  appended  Mr.  Govan«  s 

Catalogue  of  Books  on  the  Immortalirr  of  the  Soai. 

Bee  No.  561.     For  review*  of  Taj  lor  •  theory .  .«*• 

Quarterly  Christian  Sfxxucrtor  for  l»ec.  ItBS,  \TIL 

6*;<-GU  ibr  K.  Rohiina);  CkrUiien  Exam,  for  Maj. 

lbS7,  XXII.  244*^  t  a  J  A.  F.  Peabodj). 

227C.  Weian,  Christian    Ilerm.    Ueber   die 

philosophische   Bedeutung   der    chriat  lichen 

Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen.    (Thetd.  *Vfwrf. 

«.  Krit,  1836,  pp.  271-340.)    H. 

See  the  remark*  of  Fischer  in  the  Tnhingtr  *>*- 
thrift,  1X3S.  Ileft  IV.  pp.  4S4U.     B. 

2277.  Welzel,  .    Die  nrchristlkhe   Tn- 

■terblh'hkeitslehre.  (Tlteol.  Stud.  it.  Krit., 
1836,  pp.  570-640,  806-981.)    H. 

2278.  l*au,  August.  Des  Apovtels  Paulns 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen,  historisrh  und 
exegetisch  betrachtet.  Kin  Beit  rag  zur  Kpei  u- 
lativeu  Unsterblichkeitslehre.  ...  Branden- 
burg, 1837,  V.  pp.  v.,  58.     V. 

"  HvflvllBU."—  BretKk. 

2278*.  Perrone,  Giovanni.  Prselectione*  theo- 
Idgica'qUMAhabebat  inColIegio  Kosnano  Sxie- 
tatin  Jcku  ...  .  rditio  t>«runda  ...  emen- 
dnta  et  ...  locupletata.  9  vol.  Roms?,  (1835- 
8»,)  1K40-45,  b». 

Edition*  vcrr  nnnierous,   that  puhHshed  br  tbe 
Al.1.0  Mlgne  (2  torn.  Pat  is.  IM*.  4°:  1 1  ins  (he  t'xrTfrh 
which  bad  then  appeared.    Tl:e  STtb  i-d.  of  a  C*'aa- 
pciidium  of  the  work  «».«  publ.  iu  Porta  in  1>61.— 
Ste  the  "  Tract   de  Df-o  Ciestore."  Part  111.  C:-i«.  «— 
8.  *•  De  mturft  Hou  iotn  VitA,  •  "  Dr  fumrt  Coipc.  uaa 
Besurreetloue,"  aud  •'  De  Judido  extreis>o.'' 
2270.  Noble,  Samuel.    An  Api-enl  in  l»ehalf 
of  the  Views  of  the  Eternal  VWld  and  State, 
and  the  Doc t lines*  of  Faith  and  Life,  held  by 
the  Body  of  Christians  who  l>elieve  that  a 
New  Church  is  signified  (in  the   Revelation, 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  the  New  Jerusalem  ...    . 
2d   Kd.    Entirely  re-im -deled  and  much  en- 
larged.  (1st  ed.,  Loud.  1838,  8*,)  Boston,  1657, 
l-.».  pp.  f38. 
2279*.  Splcker,  Christian  Willi.    Ueber  Lei- 
den, 'Itnl,  I'lidterblicbkcit  und  Wiedersehen. 
Chrii«tliches    Trostbuch    fiir    Leidende    und 
Traurigc.     Berlin,  1838,  8».  pp.  viiu  466. 

2270*.  Weiacl,    .     Der    Lehrgehalt   der 

neutestauientlichen  EfrcliatoU^cie.  (Stunt's 
Stttdirn  d.  evang.  GeitUichk.  HSrieatiV,  1838, 
Bd.  X.  Heft  1.) 

2280.  Wohnnngen  (L'eber  die)  der  Seele 
u«ch  dem  Totie.  Oder:  Blicke  jenscits  des 
Grnl»e<t  ...  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  neuen 
Aufschliisse  fiber  die  Zustande  der  Seelen  in 
der  Ewigkeit.  3  Abth.  Basel,  1838-41,  8*. 
2  th.  8  gr. 

2281.  Ackermann,  Conetantin.  Bcitragzur 
theologischeti  Wiirdigung  und  Abwagnng  der 
Begriffe  vvtvpa,  vovs  und  Geist.  (TAes/. 
Stud.  v.  AVK.,  1839,  pp.  873-944.)    H. 

2282.  H  amble  ton,  John.  Three  Sermons 
on  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eternity.  London? 
1836, 12».  3s.  Si. 

Reprinted  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  a.  n.  U».  pp.  117. 
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2283.  Rifle x Ions  poetiquos,  civique*  ct  paci- 
fique*  sur  Dieu.  snr  l'ame  ct  iiur  l'elernite 
...    .    Lyon,  1819,  *\  (l,sh.) 

22H4.  Tracy ,  Joseph.  The  Throo  Last  Things : 
the  Resurrection  uf  the  Body,  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  Final  Retribution.  ...  Bos- 
ton, 1830,  18».  pp.  104.    H. 

2255.  Chrtatelijhe  overdenkingen  onitrent 
den  dood,  den  staat  der  afgetfcheidcnbeid  en 
de  eeuwigheid  ...  .  Leiden,  1840,  8°.  Ji. 
1.00. 

2256.  Jfischatoloflrle,  oder  die  Lehre  von 
den  letxen  Dingen.  Mit  beaonderer  Rucksicht 
auf  die  gangbare  I rr lehre  vom  Hades  und  der 
Wiederbringuug  aller  Diuge.  Basel,  1840, 
8».  (10  sh.) 

22*7.  Kern,  Friedr.  Heinr.  Die  christliche 
Et*rlmtologie  und  Prttdestinationslehre  erdr- 
tert  ...    .    TUbingen,  1840,  S«.  pp.  156. 

Tbe  article  on  F.«chHto1o*r  vn  flrat  published  In 
Che  THUmger  ZeiUcMrift,  1640,  Heft  S,  pp.  3-UV.    B. 

2288.  Maier,  Adalbert.  Exegetuch-dogma- 
tische  Eutwicklung  der  neuteritainentlicheu 
Begriffe  Ton  Z«nj ,  'Afflurracric  und  Kpto-ic  . . . 
Seconders  abgedruckt  aus  deni  zwelten  Bandu 
der  Zeitschrift  fUr  Theologie.  Freiburg,  1840, 
8».  pp.  92.    D. 

22S9.  Scholand,  J.  M.  Das  ewige  Lebcn, 
oder  Uusterblichkeit,  Hiiumel  und  lliille, 
RUckerinnerung  und  Wiedersehen  jenseits. 
...    2  Bttudchen.    Berlin,  1840,  8*.  (lOj  »h.) 

2290.  Lange,  Johann  Peter.  Beit  rage  zu  der 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen.  Meurn,  1K41, 
12*.  pp.  vi.,  279.  (Vol.  II.  of  bis  Vermiidde 
Schri/Un.)    D. 

JJ.-iiced  by  A.  Fiachcr,  In  Zeiler's  Thiol.  Jahrb., 
1843.  II.  607-61 5.    2>. 

2291.  Emmons,  Nathanacl,  1745-1840.  ... 
Works  ...  .  fcdited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.  6 
vol.  Boston.  1842,  «••    D. 

On  the  future  mate,  see  Serm.  lxxxi.-lxxxv,,  Vol. 
V.  pp.  631-627,  including  two  termons  a  gain*  I  Uui- 
TerMlism. 

2291*.  Norh,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Horn.  BiblUche  Mythologie  des  alteti 
und  neuen  Testaments.  ...  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart, 1842-41, #».    F. 

On  the  "  Biblische  Voretcllungen  ran  dem  Zuttand 
der  Seele  nach  dem  phrnUchen  Tode,"  tee  II.  314- 
S32.    See  No.  1397,  note. 

2292.  Courtenay,  Reginald,  D.D.  Tlie  Fu- 
ture States  their  Evidence*  and  Nature  con- 
sidered  on  Principles  Physical  Moral  and 
Scriptural  with  the  Dexign  of  showing  the 
Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation  ...  London, 
1841,  *».  pp.  Tiil.,  43*.— 2d  ml ,  ibid.  1857,  8». 

The  author  maintain  *  (he  sleep  of  tbe  aoul,  and 
argues  againat  iu  natural  Immortality. 

2293.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.  Tankar  om  Mennis- 
kosjifiens  Tillstanil  oft  or  DM  en.  Bidrng  till 
Eschatologicn.  Uppl.  2.  Stockholm,  1841, 
8».  24  *k. 

2299*.  Robinson,  Edward.  The  Coming  of 
Chrfot  as  announced  in  Matt.  xxiv.  19-31. 
(Bihlioth.  Sacra,  1841,  pp.  531-557.)    H. 

2294.  Dorner,  Isaac  August.  De  Orationo 
Christi  c*cbatologka  Mattb.  xxiv,  1-Trt.  <  Luc. 
xxi,  5-3C  Marc,  xiii,  1-32.)  asservata.  ... 
Stuttg.  1844,  8».  (0  »h.) 

2295.  Liechtenstein, .    DarstuIIung  der 

biblischen     Unsterblichkcitslehn*.       {That. 
QuartaUchrtft,  1844,  XXVI.  637-574.)    D. 

2298.  Schermcr  Hessllng,  II.  J.  Herin- 
nerlug  aan  dood,  graf  en  eeuwigbeid.  Am- 
sterdam, 1844,  8».  Ji.  0.80. 

2297.  Smith,  John,  M.A.  Sacred  Biography; 
Illustrative  of  Man's  Threefold  State,  the 
Present.  Intermediate,  and  Future.  Glas- 
gow, 1844.  8°.  5«.  —  New  edn  1847. 


2298.  GeorgU,W.  Ueber  die  eschatologischen 
Vorstellungeu  der  nentestameiitlichen  Schrift- 
stellcr.  (Zeiler's  ThtxA.  Jahrb.,  1845,  IV.  1~ 
25.)    D. 

220F«.  Thomas,  John,  M.D.  "The  Things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God:"  an  Essay  illustrative 
of  the  Uuscriptural  Character,  and  Heathen 
Origin,  of  the  Popular  Traditions  of  the  Age, 
concerning  Immortality,  Heaven,  and  Hell 
...    .    Richmond,  Va.  1845,  8*.  pp.  43.    G. 

2299.  Caa-vrall,  Edward.  Sermons  on  the 
Seen  and  L'u»uen.    London,  1840,8*.  10s.  Gd. 

2300.  Kltng,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  (Monattchrtfl  f&r  <& 
wing.  Kirch*  der  Rhtinprov.  u.  Watphat., 
1840,  8.  u.  9.  Heft,  S.  94-126.) 

Klin*  tsnlM  the  author  of  the  e*ch*toloirlcal  arti- 
cle* in  Heneg'a  JfealEncpklvpodie  /.-  r  prot.  Tkeol. 
u,  Ktrcht,  of  which  1.1  vola.  lime  already  been  pub- 
lished. Hamburg  uud  Ooiha,  1854-W.  8*.    D. 

2301.  Cochrane,  James.  The  World  to 
Come.    Edinburgh,  1847,  8°?  5«. 

2302.  Montgomery,  Robert.  The  Church 
of  the  Invisible;  or,  The  World  of  Spirits;  a 
Manual  for  Chrintian  Mourners.  4th  Ed., 
rcvixed  and  enlarged,  Loudon,  (1847,)  1852, 
32*.  lis.  C<*. 

2303.  Schumann,  Adolph.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keitidchre  dei  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments. 
Biblisihdognmtischcutwickelt  ...  .  Berlin, 
1847,  *>.  pp.  vii.,  200. 

Sv>e  Leipz.  Repcrt.,  1S48,  XXI.  471-478.    H. 

2304.  Wetaer,  Heinr.  Joseph,  and  Wclte, 
Bened.  Klichen-Lexikon  tnler  Encyklopii  he 
der  katholischen  Theologio  und  Hirer  Hill*- 
wissen.'K.'haften.  ...  1«-XI«»  Band.  ...  d 
XII"  Band.  ErgKnzungen.  ...  |  General- 
rcgiaterband.  13  Bile.  Freiburg  im  Brei.-*- 
gau.  1847-00.  8».    H. 

Hrc  particularly  the  article*  5efte  (X.  1-12),  See- 
leiucAto/,  Sfeietutanderung,  Matrri>iU»muM,  hr  Fr. 
Wortur;  Gdtt,  by  G.  C.  Mavcr;  Tod,  by  Klotx: 
Fegfeutr  (III.  9KWW4).  Himmel,  lhAU,  Ux  Bonir. 
Gam*;  HoUeufdkrt  Christi  (V.  2^-301),  Limbut,  by 
Fuclw;  Au/crttekung  der  Todteu,  .it.d  Geriehl  .IV. 
445-4J7).  bv  F.  A.  S'huilertuiaier.  There  ia  a  French 
translation  of  this  Encyclopedia. 

23C5.  Zeller,  Edaard.  Die  Lehre  des  Neuen 
Testaments  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode. 
(Zeiler's  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1847,  VI.  390-409.)  D. 
2300.  Ham,  J.  Panton.  Life  and  Death;  or, 
Tbe  1  heiilngy  of  the  Bible  In  relation  to 
Human  Immortality.  Bristol,  1840,  18°.  pp. 
l(kS. 

Reprinted  In  the  BibU  Examiner  for  Aug.  and 
8fpi.  183'2;  VII.  113-144. 

2307.  Harris,  Jerome.  The  Future  Life:  or, 
Iniino:  t.ility,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Port- 
land, 1H40,  1>.  pp.  288. 

Th<-  writer  i<  a  Uulveramllit,  and  denica  tbe  resur- 
rection of  the  bodj. 

2308.  Wie  das  Jenseits,  oder  das  Reich  Gottes 
in  der  andern  Welt.  Fur  gebildete  Katholi- 
ken,  namcntlich  flir  Studireude  der  Theologie. 
Salzburg,  1S40,  8«.  pp.  170. 

2309.  Bathgate,  William.  iEternitas;  or 
GUmpsts  of  the  Future  Destinies  of  Man. 
London?  1850 ?  S«. 

2310.  Crosby,  Alpheus.  The  Second  Adveut: 
or,  What  tl.i  the  Scriptures  teach  vt*peeting 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the 
World,  the  Resurrectiou  of  the  Dead,  and  the 
General  Judgment?  ...  Boston,  1850.  12°. 
pp.173.    H. 

2311.  He  hart,  Joh.  Alb.  Ludw.  Die  zweite 
sichtbare  Zukuoft  Christl.  Eine  Darstellung 
der  gesammten  biblischen  Eschatologfe  in 
Ihren  Haaptmomenten,  im  Gegensaz  zu  vor 
handenen  Aumusungen  ...  .  hrlangen,  1850, 
«•.  pp.  xiv.,  246. 
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2312.  Humphry,  William  Gllson.  The  Doc- 
trim*  of  i  rutuie  State:  in  Nine  Sermons, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  Year  xM.DCCC.XLlX.  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  M.A.  ... 
London,  1*50,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  285. 

2312*.  Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis.  The  Eschatology 
of  ChrUt,  with  special  reference  to  the  Dun 
courte  iu  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  (BilAioih. 
Sacra  for  July,  1850;  VII.  452-478.)    //. 

2313.  Kvelt,  Jul.  De  Vita,  Morte  et  Resur- 
rectione.  Commentatio  philosophico-doguia- 
tica  ...    .    Paderbornae,  1851,  b*.  pp.  120. 

2313*.  Darand, .    Le  progres  dans  la  Tie 

future.    Strasbourg,  1851. 

2314.  Fortdauer  Die)  im  JenseitB.  Beleuch- 
tung  der  chriat lichen  UnnterblichkeiUlehre 
...  .  Vom  Verfasaer  vou :  Jesus  der  Essaer 
u.  a.  w.    Leipzig,  1851,  *»•.  pp.  48. 

2314*.  Mitchell,  Thomas.  The  Gospel  Crown 

of  Life :  a  System  of  Philosophical  Theology. 

. . .    Albany,  1851, 12».  pp.  xvii.,  viii.,  417. 

Cb.   I.  treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  Resurrection. 

pp.  1-29;  Ch.  II.  of  tbe  Intermediate  State,  pp.  30- 

M;  Ch.  IV.  of  the  Scriptural  Argument  on  tue  Do- 

cou«-luua  State  of  the  Dead.  pp.  70-81 ;  Ch-  V.   of 

tb?  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  I  iu  mortality,  pp.  S2-123; 

Cu.    VII.  of  the  Nature  and  D  unit  ion  oi    future 

Puol Abluent,  pp.  157-240.    The  author  U  a  Deatruo- 

Uonlat. 

2315.  Wood,  Walter.  The  Last  Things:  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  Resurrection,  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  Millennium;  with 
npecial  reference  to  the  second  Kdition  of  the 
Kev.  David  Brown's  Work  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. . . .    London,  1851,  8«  pp.  xxv!.,  412. 

2316.  [Alger,  William  Rounseville].  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews:  its  Doctrine  of  the  La*t 
Things.  (Christian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1852; 
LIU.  157-178.)— Paul's  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things.  {Ibid.  March,  1853;  LIV.  202-247.) 
—  Peter's  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  (Ibid. 
8ept.  185S;  LV.  217-231.)  — The  Apocalyptic 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  {Ibid.  July, 
1854;  LVII.1-28.)    H. 

2310.  Je nt Ink,  M.  A.  Maran-Atha.  De 
Chris  lelyke  leer  der  laatste  dingen.  Amst. 
1852,  h». 

2317.  McCnlloh,  J.  IT.  Analytical  Inves- 
tigations concerning  the  Credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Religious  System  in- 
culcated in  them  ...  .  2  vol.  Baltimore, 
1852,  !*. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  4*9-4*0.  treats  of  "  the  human  Krai, 
and  the  various  queationa  implicated  In  It*  existence, 
immortality,  Ac."  The  author  mniiitains  the  aleep 
of  tbe  soul,  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

2318.  Michelet,  Carl  Ludw.  Die  Zuknnft 
der  Menschheit  und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  lctsten  Dingen. 
Berlin,  1852,  8°.  pp.  viii.,  228. 

Also  with  the  title:  — "Die  Epiphanie  der  ewlgen 
Pentonlirlikelt  de*  delate*.  . . .    S1*  Oraprach."   The 
Aral  and  second  Dialogue*  were  publUbed  in  1644 
aud  1847. 
2310.  Stuart,  Moses.    Observations  on  Mat- 
thew 24:  29-31  and  the  Parallel  Passage*  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double 
Sense  of  Scripture.  (Bibtioth.  Sacra  for  April 
and  July,  1852 ;  IX.  329-365,  449-468.)    H. 
2319*.   [Ballon,    Uosea,   2c/].     Coudition  of 
Men  after  Death.     (i'nivcrsulut   Quar.   for 
Jan.  185*;  X.  29-51.)    H. 
2320.  Bryant,  Alfred.     The  Attractions  of 
tbe  World  to  Come.  . . .    New  York,  1853, 12*. 
pp.306. 

The  title  hardly  deaerlbea  the  work,  which  treat* 

of  Immortality,  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Reaur- 

rectlon,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  future  Happiness, 

and  Future  Punishment. 

2320*.  C Handler,  8.  C.    The  Theology  of  the 
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Bible  . . . ;  with  a  Key  to  the  Revelations.  . . . 
New  York,  1853, 12*.  pp.  408. 

Maintain*  th.«  natural   mortality  of  the  soal,  ami 
the  destruUlo  .  or  the  wicked. 
2320V  Htlber,  Jos.  Ant.     Die  Tier    letzten 
Ding*  de*  Menschcn.  . . .    Augsburg,  18&3,  *•. 
pp.  xii.,  204. 

2321.  Is  the  Soul  Immortal  ?  [Review  of  DotV 
ney  and  Storrs.J  (Arte  Eitglander  for  Attar. 
185S;  XI.  362-374.)    H. 

2322.  Delaage,  Henri.  L'eternite  devoOeV. 
ou  Vie  future  des  Ames  apres  la  mort.     Pari*, 

1854,  8-.  (16  sh.)  5/r. 

2323.  Hoffmann,  W.  Die  letxten  Dioge  de* 
Menschen.  Eine  Reihe  von  Predigten  and 
Betrachtungen  ...  .  Berlin,  1854,  e».  pf> 
192. 

See  Letpz.  ffspsrf..  1SU,  L.  164.  3*3. 

2324.  Schoebel,  Charle*.  L'eternit*  et  U 
consummation  des  temps.  Paris,  1854%  S*. 
(23  sh.)  6/r. 

2325.  Mar  bach,  Oswald.  Ueber  Unsterblich- 
keit. hino  Sylvester-Rede  am  31.  Dec.  1855 
gehalten.    Leipzig,  1854,  8*.  pp.  23. 

2326.  B.,  T.  D.  Christian  Prospects  of  th»» 
World  to  Come.  (Christian  Obitrvrr  for  Jan. 
and  March,  1855 ;  also  in  Littell's  Liring  Age, 
Nos.  564,  568,  2d  Ser.,  VIII.  654-€57,  and  IX. 
104-108.)    BA. 

2327.  Cochrane,  James.  Discourses  on  the 
La*t  Things:  Death,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Spirit- World,  Judgment,   Eternity.    London, 

1855,  »•.  pp.  347. 

2328.  George,  Nathan  D.  Materialism  Anti- 
scriptural  :  or,  The  Doctrines  of  George  Storrs 
refuted.  [New  York,  186—,]  12*.  pp.  48, 
(Tract*  of  the  Tract  Soc  of  the  JfcCA.  £pisc 
Church,  No.  450.) 

2329.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenso.  Fortj 
Questions  on  Immortality.  [New  York,  185-—*} 
18«.  pp.  4.    H. 

2330. The  Old  Paths;  or,  The  Primitive 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  embracing  Copious 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Primitive 
Christians,  with  Arguments  and  Remarks. 
New  York,  [cop.  1855,]  IS*,  pp.  88.    H. 

2331. Scripture  Searcher,  No.  1.  The  Dee- 
tiny  of  the  Wicked.  |  No.  2.  The  State  of 
the  Dead.  I  No.  3.  The  Coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  1  No.  4.  The  Judgment.  |  No.  5. 
Plain  Truths.  |  No.0.  The  Resurrect iou  of 
the  Dead.    [New  York,  185— ,]  12*.  pp.  6,    H. 

2332.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  La  vie  future, 
—  llistoire  et  apologie  de  la  doctrine  caret  i- 
enue  sur  l'autre  vie.  Paris,  1855*  12*.  pp.  iv_ 
334.    D. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  ngaiast 
Reyuaud.    See  >*o.  498. 

2333.  Christmas,  Henry.  Echoes  of  the 
Universe:  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Spirit 4th  (English)  Ed.  Lon- 
don, (. . .)  1856, 12*.  pp.  xviii,  353  + .    BA. 

On  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  faiwr*  Urn 
see  pp.  S27-353. 

2334.  Breaker,  J.  M.  0.  The  Future  State. 
[Review  of  Whately.l  (Christian  Hrr.  fur 
Jan.  1857 ;  XXII.  1-31.) 

2335.  Brlet,  J.  P.  De  Escbatotogie  of  leer  der 
toekomeude  dingen,  volgens  de  schriften  des 
Nieiiweu  Ver bonds.  Ken  geschied-  en  uitleg- 
kundig  ondersoek.  2  din.  Tiel,  1857-58,  8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  247;  viii.,  477. 

2335*.  Brown,  Richard.  Byeways  of  the 
Bible,  a  Series  of  Contributions  on  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Righteous,  the  Lust  or  Saved, 
Heavenly  Recognition,  Salvation  of  Infants, 
...  the  Intermediate  State,  ...  tbe  Locality 
of  Heaven,  Ac.    London?  1857,1*2*. 

See  Kdward  H«w*l)-S  Jet**  (WatofiH-,  Urerpoai 
[ISSlTJe*.  No.  SOX  ^  r^ 
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2336*.  Gtobertt,  Ylncenzo.  Bella  protologia 
...  .  2  vol.  Torino,  a/joPnrK  [1857-58,]  16». 
M. 

On  the  future  Urn  ace  II.  474-509,  ••  Palingeae*ia." 

2336.  Karsten,  II.    DIo  letzten  Dingo    Zchn 

Vorlcmngen  an  die  Gebildeten  in  der  Ge- 

meiudo  ...    .    3»Aufl.    Hamburg,  (1857, 58,) 

1861,  1*>-  pp.  xii.,  304. 

8m  I4m.  M4ptrt.  for  1858,  I.  9-71.  and  TtucL 
Stud.  h.  irlt.,  ItSia,  pp.  749-764.  —  A  DuteX  transla- 
tion. Am»t.  1880,  8*. 

2336*.  Meyer,  K.  J.    Kritischer  Kommentar 

xu  der  et>chatologi«chon  Rede  Matth.  24.  2d. 

I"  Tbeil.    Die  kinleitung.    Frankfort  a/0., 

1*57,  *••  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2336*   Seherrer,  J.  Dm  cwige  Leben.  Zehn 

1'redigten  ...    .    St.  Gallon,  1857, 8».  pp.  xir., 

2J3. 

2337.  Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton.  Atbanasia: 
or,  I oregloanis  of  Immortality.  . . .  Boston, 
American  Cnitarian  Anociation.  1857.  12°. 
pp.  xii.,  34u.— 4tb  ed.,  ibid.  1858, 12».    U. 

2338.  Althaus,  Aug.  Die  letzten  Dingo.  . . . 
Yerden,  185*.  *•.  pp.  iv.,  139. 

See  Uipz.  11, perl..  lt*i,  LXII.  194-196. 

2339.  Blanchard,  Joshua  Pollard.  The  Fu- 
ture Life:  an  Examination  of  its  Conditions 
from  the  Now  Testament.  ...  Boston,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  32.    H. 

Fat  or*  tbe  doctrine  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
annihilated. 

2340.  Danneelcer,  Anton  ▼on.  Neun  Fas- 
teu-Bctrac-htungen  (ibur  die  letzten  Dingo 
de*  Meuschen.  Tubingen,  1858,  8».  It  3,  pp. 
113. 

2341.  Grant,  Miles.  What  is  Manr  or  a 
Bible  View  of  his  Creation.  The  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Death  and  Holl.  Boston,  1858, 
1&>.  pp.  32. 

2342.  [Hildreth,  Betsey  P.J.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or,  Tbe  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 
guished ;  being  a  Scriptural  View  of  each  in 
this  Life,  and  after  Death.  . . .  Lowell,  1858, 
lO.  pp.78.    H. 

2343.  Hopptn,  James  M.  Tho  Fnture  State. 
(Bibtiothtca  Sacra  for  April,  1858;  XY.  381- 
401.)    H. 

2344.  Leasing,  Th.  Die  Hoffhung  des  Chris- 
tea  gctnlLrifl  der  biblischeit  Hoffnungslehro 
...    .    Stuttgart,  1858,  8«  pp.  vi.,  128. 

2345.  RndloiY,  Maj.  Gen.  Karl  Gustnv,  von. 
Die  Lehre  \om  Menschen  nach  Geist,  Seele 
nnd  Leib,  sowohl  wahrend  des  Erdenlehuus, 
nl*  nach  seinem  Abscheiden  ans  denutolben. 
Begrundct  auf  dor  gUtt  lichen  Often barung 
...    .    Leipzig,  1858,  h.  pp.  xxi.,  420. 

Berfewrd  by  Scbo«bcrleln  tn  tbe  Tkcol.  Stud.  «. 
Krit.  for  1^0.  pp.  145-165.  See  also  Lctpz.  Report., 
1&».  III.  187-189. 

2346.  (Stores,  George].  Tho  Watch  Tower: 
or,  Man  in  Death ;  and  the  IIopo  for  a  Futnro 
Life.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  tho  Stato  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  his  IIopo  for  Life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  Mew-York,  1858,  12*. 
pp.  96.    H. 

2317.  West,  Friedr.  Betrachtungon  Uber 
einige  cschatologische  Stelleu  der  heiligen 
Schrift.  ( TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL,  1858,  pp.  248- 
298.)    H. 

2343.  Wood,  George.    Future  Life;  or  Scenes 
in  another  W< 
pp.  359. 

2344*.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Tracts  on 
Immortality....    New  Yf.rk,  1859, 18*.    H. 


Yorld.  ...    New  York,  1858,12-. 


Comprising  K».  Z329-81.  4398,  HU,  with  extracts 
from  Milton  and  Bp.  Lav  on  the  atate  of  the  dead. 


Maintains  that  all  other  worlds  are  to  be  peopled 
from  this  earth.  The  author  favors  the  doctrine  of 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

2350.  Kins;,  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality; its  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  185U,  8*.  pp.  15. 

2351.  Landels,  William.  The  Unseen:  a 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....) 
185U,  12».  pp.  276. 

2352.  Larroque,  Patrice.  Examen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chretienne  ...  . 
2*ed.    2  torn.    Paris,  (1859.)  1860,  8-.    H. 

The  author  (Tome  I.  pp.  itO-ilO)  earnestly  opposes 
the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment. 

2353.  Lee,  Samuel.  Eschatology;  or,  The 
Scripturo  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection.' 
. . .    Boston,  1859, 12°.  pp.  xii.,  267. 

2358».  Roe,  William  M.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
in  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modern 
Materialists  are  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 1859, 12*.  pp.  172. 

2354.  Sptcer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rela- 
tions. ^  Albany,  1859, 18*.  pp.  211. 

2355.  Tenougl,  F.,  the  Abbi.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres verites  de  la  foi :  fin  four  parts]  1° 
Destine©  de  l'homme  ...  .  Marseille,  1859, 
8°.  pp.  xxxvii.,  534. 

2356.  To«cnl,E.  Etoidessurlestroismondcs, 
considered  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  trcs- 
sainte  Trinite  ...  .  Lyon,  1859,  8°.  pp. 
xxviii.,  336. 

2357.  Fyife,  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Natnre  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  ...  Now  York, 
also  Toronto,  1859, 18°.  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coombe,  John.  "The  Soul  and  tbe 
Kingdom"  reviewed:  or,  The  Teachings  of 
tho  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
briefly  vindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1860,  8».  pp.  82. 

Maintains  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked. 

2859.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destiny  considered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I?  Whence  am  I  ?  Why 
am  I?  Whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
I860,  sm.  8*.  pp.  110. 

2360.  Boys,  Thomas.  God  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1800,  sm.  8*. 
pp.208. 

In  very  blank  verse. 

2361.  Cramer,  Herm.  Die  eschatologische 
Rede  Jcsu  Christi  Mat  thai  24.  25.  Yersuch 
einer  exegetischen  Eriirterung  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1860,  Ho.  pp.  viii.,  256. 

2362.  Magnlre,  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Things  to  Come:  a  Scries  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  1860,  sm.  8*.  2t.  6o*. 

2363.  Trail,  William.  Unseen  Realities;  or, 
Glimpsed  into  tho  World  to  Come.  Glasgow, 
I860,  sin.  b°.  pp.  304. 

2863*.  I«.,  Y.  N.  The  Scripture  Teaching  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.    "    " 


By  Y. 

N.  L Boston,  1861, 12*.  pp.  36. 

2363b.  Sennits,  (E.  A.  II.)  Hermann.  DIo 
Yorauiwtetzungen  der  christlichen  Lehre  von 
der  UtHterhlichkeit  ...  .  Ottttlngcn,  1861, 
8».  pp.  xii.,  248.    F. 

Denies  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul ;  farors 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  destruction  of  the  incorrigibly 
2349.  Hequembonrg,  C.  L.    Plan  of  the         wicked. 
Creation;  or,  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  inhabit     2363*.  Luthardt,  Christian  Ernst.  Die  Lehre 
them.    Boston,  1859, 12*.  pp.  396.  I      von  den  letzten  Dingen  in  Abhandlungen  uud 
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Schriftauslegnngen  dargestellt  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1861,  Ko.  pp.  vii.,  240. 

2363-.  Rtnclc,  Heinr.  Wflh.  Tom  Zustand 
nach  dem  lode.  Bibliscbe  Uutcrsnchnngen, 
mit  Bcrilcksichtigung  der  ein»ichlagigeo  alten 
und  ncuen  Litenttnr.  ...  Ludwigsburg,  1861, 
#>.  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 

2363*.  Letzte  Tag  (Der),  oder  der  Tag  des 
Gericht*.  Betrachtungeu  Ubcr  die  Tier  letz- 
ten  Dinge  das  Menschcn :  Tod,  Gericht,  Hiui- 
mel  und  Httlle.  Nach  den  Kirchenvatern. 
Munich,  1801, 8».  pp.  612. 

2363*.  Enfant  in,  (Bnrthelemy)  Prosper.  La 
vie  eternelle  passee — presekte— future.  Paris, 
1801,  8«.  pp.  v.,  216.    D. 

A  strange  mystical  prodoctloa.  by  a  disciple  of 
Saint-Simon.  It  belong*  more  property  under  Sect. 
I.  or  the  present  class. 

2363*.  Anberlen,  Carl  August.    Die  eschato- 
logische    Rede  Jean  Christi    Matth.  24.  25. 
(Thiol.  Stud.  u.  KriL,  1862,  pp.  213-217.)    H. 
With  particular  reference  to  Cremer. 

2363*.  Beneaux, .the  AbU.  Les  grandes 

questions  religicuses  resolues  en  peu  de  mots. 
La  mort  et  l'inimortalite  ...  .  Nancy,  1862, 
18°.  pp.  268. 

2.  Biblical  Psychology, 

2364.  Roos,  Magnus  Friedr.  Fundaments  Psy- 
chologiao  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  sic  collecta,  ut 
Dicta  eius  de  Anima  ciusquo  Facultatibus 
agentia  collecta,  digesta  atque  explicata  bint 
...  .  Tubingae,  1769,  8».  pp.  248.  F. 
A  German  translation.  Stuttgart,  1867,  8s. 

2366.  Wagner,  Joh.  Friedr;  Psychology 
biblicw  bpecimen  I.,  II.  Osnabrug.  1775-1 7, 
8».  Ggr. 

2366.  Seller,  Gcorg.  Friedr.  Animadversio- 
num  ad  Psychologiam  Sacram  Pars  I.- VII.  et 
ult.    Erlangae,  1778-87, 4*. 

2367.  Conera,  Gerh.  Julius.  Versnch  elner 
clirist lichen  Autbropologie.  Berlin,  1781,  8°. 
1  Ut. 

2368.  Milneh,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psychology  des 
ncuen  Testaments.  Regcnsburg,  1802,  8*. 
pp.  x.,  294, 


2369.  Oberthftr,  Franz..  Bibliscbe  Anthro- 
pologic.   4  Bde.    Munster,  1806-10,  8*. 

"This  work  it  rather  a  system  of  dactrfajv  tftuea  «a 

Anthropology,  treating  or  the  Fall.  BedcsBptsen*  t*&e 

Last  Thingi,  etc/*— BrtUek.  The  anUmriaa,  Gtetbac^. 

2369».  C  arise,    Friedr.   August.     18011.     2?e* 

No.  1765. 

2370.  [Olahausen,  Hermann].  De  Natnrae 
huznauae  Trichotomia  Novi  Testamenti  Scrip- 
tori  bus  recepta.  [Progr.j  Regiunionti,  JS25* 
4«.  pp.  23. 

AIM  In  hb  Optucula  Tkeofogica.  pp.  143-181.     D. 

2371.  [Zermann,  F.  A.].  Die  Seele.  Eiuc 
auf  die  heilige  Schrift  sich  gruudende  Auf- 
stellung,  fUr  gebildete  Leser  aller  ReligiotM-a 
...    .    Strassburg,  1827,  8°.  pp.  36. 

2372.  Beck,  Job.  Tobias.  Vmriss  der  btbli- 
schen  Seelenlehre.  . . .  Stuttgart,  1844,  6».  pp. 
xvi.,136.    D. 

See  Leip*.  Rrpert,  INI,  IT.  »-M. 

2373.  Bntfh,  George.  Tbe  Soul;  or,  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  Psychology,  as  deve- 
loped by  the  Use  of  tbe  Terma,  Soul,  Spirit, 
Life,  etc.,  viewed  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 1>  pp.  141. 

See  Bibl.  Report.  XVIII.  2W-JB0. 

2374.  Ballon,   Ilosea,  2d.    The   New  Testa- 

ment  Usage  of  the  several  Terms  translated 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  ilTnivermiist  Onar. 
for  April,  1850;  VII.  138-165.)  J?. 
2376.  Lewis,  Tayler.  Names  for  Soul  fe?rperi- 
ally  in  the  Old  Test.].  {Bilical  Rtpa*.  far 
Oct.  1850 ;  3d  Ser.  VI.  674-703.)    A  B. 

2376.  Delltzsch,  Franz.  System  der  bifcti- 
schen  Psycbologie.  Leipzig,  1855.  S*.  pn, 
viii.,  440. 

See  Lcipx.  Repirt..  189C,  Un.W. 

2377.  Krnmm,  J.  Geo.  De  Notionibua  pey- 
chologtcis  Paulims.  Diseertatio  ...  .  Gu- 
sae,  1858,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  83.    F. 

2378.  Grant,  Miles.  Tbe  Soul.  What  i*  it  ? 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.  Boston,  1849. 
16*  pp.  32. 

2379. The  Spirit  in  Man.     Wbat  Is  it  ?     A 

Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boston,  1S59, 
16".  pp.  32. 


B.— DEATH. 


Note.  —  The  works  placed  hers  treat  the  subject 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  classed  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipenius,  Bibti- 
otheca  Reaiit  Theologiea,  art.  Jfore. 

1.  General  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

2380.  Cyprlanna,  Ca>cilius,  a.d.  252.  De 
contemnenda  Mortc  Opusculum.  Colonia*, 
1618, 4». 

Several  later  editions.  Also  In  bis  Optra,  ed. 
Balui.,  pp.  229-ttti.  i //.)  T  his  trratUe  Is  more  com- 
monly entitled  De  Mortalitat*.  An  KnglUh  trunca- 
tion by  Sir  Tbonia*  Klyot,  Ix>ndon,  1539, 8»;  German, 
by  A.  Sacberl.  8ulzbacb.  ltfl'J,  8°. 

2381.  Ambroslns,  Abp.  of  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
S74.  De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.  {Opera,  Par. 
1686-90,  fol.,  I.  389-414.)    R. 

2381*.  Rnpertna  Tuititnsix,  fl.  a.d.  111!.  Do 
Meditatione  Mortis  Libri  II.  (Opera,  II.  862- 
876,  Par.  1638,  fol.) 

AIm  in  Migne*  PatnL,  CLXX.  357-980.    B. 
2381b.  Ars  Moriendi. 

For  the  rery  numerous  early  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  this  work,  see  Hain,  Panser,  Brunei,  and 
Grasae.    See  also  Kos.  329S-VT. 

2382.  Raulln,  Jean,   1443-1614.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  ...  de  trlplici  Mcrto  corporal!  scHicef, 
Culpe,  et  Gehenne  ...  .  l^riKiis,  1518^  S:  — 
Also  Lugduni,  1519,  4«;  Antv.  1€12,  4»;  Parts, 
1620,  4». 

2389.  Marcelllno,  Valerio.  II  Diauierone  . . . 
ove  con  vive  ragioni  si  inostra  la  morte  noa 
etsaer  qual  mule  che  il  seuso  si  persuade,  run 
una  dotta  lettcra,  over  disconto  iutorno  alia 
lingua  volgare.  Viuegia,  1504,  also  1566,  4*. 
2»c. 

"Dialogo  fteritta  eon  snmma  dottrina.  ed  m  pnr- 
gata  favella,  ram.  '—GaUarmi. 

2883*.  Kysjp  exacting,  Henr.  Aqua  Vit*  de 
Font  1  bus  halvatoris,  hoc  e*t,  Doitrina  evan- 
gelica  de  Meditatione  Mortis.  Addita  est  Im- 
mortalltatis  Animse  ...  Asset tio  ...  .  Ant- 
verpiw,  Plantin,  1683,  8°. 

2384.  Pataener,  >!osea.  Lebre  rom  Todt  und 
Absterl>en  des  Menechen,  in  xw61f  Pre4igten, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  von  vier  Leichenpredig- 
ten.  Tubingen,  1589, 8*.  (26  eh.)  —  AL*o  Leip- 
zig, 1603,  8»  and  Frankfurt,  1607.  8». 

2384*.  GlUcentl,  or  Git  stent  i.  Fabio. 
1596.    SeeNo.ol2. 

2386.  Out,  Pedro  de.  Primer*  Parte  de  Us 
Postrimei  las  del  ilombrc.    Madrid,  1601,  fol. 

2385*.  Jentsch,  Paul.  Siebfii  Prvdigten  vom 
Todt  uud  Sterben.    Leipzig,  1007,  4«. 
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2386.  Tulte,  Thomas.  Discourse  of  Death. 
Loudon,  1613,  4*. 

238r>.  Crooke,  Sam.  Death  subdued,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  in  a  Sermon  on  Iloaea 
xiii.  14  . . .  now  published  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  1619,  8«.    BL. 

23S7.  D«,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
Soules,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, 1619,  8*. 

2388.  Helnaius,  Daniel.  De  Contemptn  Mor- 
tis Libri  ijuatuor,  Yevsu  ct  Prosa.  Lugduui 
Batavonun,  16*21,  em.  4».  ft  4,  pp.  196,  ff.  12. 
BL. 

An  edition  of  the  mm  date  In  ■mall  8».  Also  in 
bis  /tomato.  Anwt.  1649.  sm.  12»,  pp.  261-365  <#.). 
and  other  oK  — A  Dutch  translation,  bjr  Jac  van 
Zerecote  (1625  ?i. 

23SS*.  Cole,  James.  Of  Death  a  True  Descrip- 
tion, and  against  it  a  Good  Preparation.  Lou- 
don, 1029, 12-. 

2380.    Featley,  or  Falrclough,  Daniel. 

Hexatoxium,  or  Six   Cordials  to  litreii^tlun 

tho  Heart  of  every  faithful  Christian  against 

the  Terrors  of  Death.     London,  1037 v  ful.  G*. 

•'A  carious  work."— Lowtutai. 

2330.  Albrecht,  Georg.  Dulce  aniarum:  der 
bittersiisse  Todt;  oder  Erklarung de -t  Artie uly 
vom  Todt  und  Absterbeu  des  Menschen,  in 
Rtebcn  und  ftlnfzig  Predigtcn.  ?.«rdliiigen, 
1944,  4«.  —  Also  N  Urn  berg,  1062, 4».  (145  ah.) 

239>.  Drellncourt,  Charles.  Les  consul r\- 
tions  de  Fame  fldele  contre  les  fraycurs  de  l.i 
mort  ...    .    Paris,  1651,8°. 

An  KnotUk  translation,  11th  ed..  Loudon,  1724.  fc°. 

G\.  502 -f.    H.    The  work  has  al-o  been  translated 
to  German,  and  ether  modem  languages. 

2391.  Grtebner,  or  Gribner,  Daniel. 
Christliche  Todtesgedancken ;  in!er  dreynsig 
Predtgten  vom  zeit  lichen  Todt  der  Menschen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1679, 4fi. — Also  ibid.  1G85,  4«, 
and  1695,  4".  (144  sh.) 

2392.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    London?  1683,8". 

2393.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Death.  . . .  Loudon,  1689, 
%».—  12th  ed.,  ibid.  17C3,  8».  pp.  (0),  352.  H. 
—  16th  e<L,  ibid.  1715;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  1755,  8*. 
O. 

A  WtUh  translation,  1691.  8*;  —  German,  Lelpsig, 
IMS,  tP  tic. ;—  French,  Amst.  1708,  e",  etc 
3394.  Feuerleln,  Job.  Conr.    Xovissimornm 
primum,  das  Eude  des  meiischlicheu  Lcbcns; 
...  in  sechxig  Predigtcn.     NUrnberg,  1694, 
4«.  (181  sh.) 
2394*.  Bundeto,  Carlos.     EI    espejo  do  la 
miierte,  con  muy  enriosas  empressas  ciuWe- 
maticas  ...    .    Amberes,  1700, 4°. 
2395.  [Asglll,  John].    An  Argument  proving, 
that  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal 
Life  revealed  In  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  passing  through  Death,  though  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Death.  ...    [London,]  1700, 8*.  pp.  103.    JET, 
BA. 

Also  tn  "A  Collection  of  Tracts  written  bj  John 
Atgill,"  «e.  London,  1715,  8°.  —  For  an  account  of 
this  c-urlout  »H».-k,  for  which  the  author  was  expelled 
tothfrom  the  Irish  and  the  F.ngll«b  House  of  Com- 
mon*, see  AIUboQe's  Diet,  of  Engl.  Literature.  ;  nd 
Coleridge's  Lit.  Remain*,  Load.  183G.  b°,  II.  390-207. 
In  his  Table  Talk.  July  30,  1831,  Coleridge  also  sajs 
of  the  work.  In  which  he  And*  "  the  very  soul  of 
Swift,— an  intense,  half  sclf-dccclvcd  humoriam,"  — 
'•I  scarcely  remember  elsewhere  each  uncommon 
skill  In  lojie,  such  lawyer-like  acutcness,  and  jet 
such  a  gra-<p  of  common  sense.  Each  of  his  para- 
graphs Ti  la  itself  a  whole,  and  jet  a  link  between 
the  preceding  and  following;  so  thnt  the  entire  series 
forms  one  argument,  and  ret  each  ts  a  diamond  In  it- 
self. '  Some  umij  regard  this  praise  as  rather  ex- 
travagant. 


A  German  translation,  with  a  preface  bj,  J.  O. 
Pritz  or  Piitlu*,  Leipz.  1702,  l*». 

2396.  Pritz  {Lot.  Prfttftus),  Joh.  Georg.  De 
Trauslatione  in  Vitam  ueternam  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiae,  1701,  4«. 

2397.  De  Immortalitate  Homiuis  contra 

Asgi  Ilium.     Lipsiae,  1702,  4«. 

2398.  Rlttmeler,  Chrlstoph  Heinr.  De  No- 
menclaturis  Mortis  emphaticis.  Helmut. 
1710. 

2399.  PtfaflT,  Christ oph  Mat thaus.  Schediasma 
...  de  Motto  Naturali.    Tubiuga*,  1722,  4». 

''In  prinils  ob  K'ccionem.crudldoncm  ac  indicium 
oomniendandum."—  Walch. 

2400.  Teller,  Romanus.  Com  men  tat  io.  ad 
Naturam  Mortis  requiri  Mentis  a  Corpora 
Sidcrraffiv,  non  Kolam  itAXvtrtv,  Occasione  Loci 
Act.  xx.  10.     Lipsiic,  1722,  4».  3  gr. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  of  Death : 
or,  The  SouI'n  Departure  from  the  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacred  Poem,  with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  Composure*.  ...  Lon- 
don,  1725,  4».  pp.  128  +.  i/.  — The  3d  Ed., 
Loud.  1735,  sm.  8«.    6. 

2402.  Asglll,  John.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  bv  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  Dead.  . . .  Part  I.  London,  1727, 
8<>.  pp.  2K0  -f .    H. 

2403.  Lampe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Betrachtungen 
von  dom  rttorben  und  Tode  der  MenseluMi. 
Leipzig,  1781,  $•.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhandlung  dor 
reiuen  Lchru  unserer  Evangel ischen  Kirc-hc 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  di'in  leibliclu-u 
Tode  des  menschlichen  Geschlecht*,  wider 
den  Democritum  Redivivum,  und  anrlerc  &>- 
cinianische  Schw£rmcr.  Budissin,  1738,  K 
2gr. 

2405.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  Yernllnftige 
und  fschriftmiisigo  Gedanken  vom  Tode.  An- 
dcro  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipzig, 
(1743,)  1749,  4».  pp.  (16),  196,  (12).     V. 

2406.  Carpov,  Jacob.  De  geuuiua  Notione 
Mortis.    Vinar.  1744,4«. 

2407.  May 
gen  i 

2408.  Neumann,  Sam.  Betrachtungen  fiber 
die  eigentliche  Lraache  und  Absicht,  wurum 
Gott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhMngt. 
Preuzlau,  1748,  4°.  pp.  67. 

2409.  M tiller,  Georg  Theodor.  ...  Prilfung 
der  Betrachtung  fiber  die  eigentliche  U reach o 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Toil  isbor  die 
Menschen  verhangct.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
atig,  1749,8-.  (7sh.) 

See  Krarts  Neue  Tkeol.  Bibl.  V.  244-2M.    H. 

2410.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Die  wichtigsten 
Abschnitte  der  Lehro  vom  Tode,  in  einigen 
heiligen  Reden  ...  .  2*  Aufl.  Bresslau  und 
Leipzig,  (1749,)  1753,  *».  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schrift-  und 
vernuuftmassige  Beweise,  dass  die  Si:nd«  die 
eigentliche  Ureache  des  Toden  sey,  gegen  die 
nene»ten  Einwlirfe  vertheidiget  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1751,  So.  (13  sh.) 

2412.  Stunner,  Carl  Qottfr.  Philosopht«ch- 
theologisi  he  Betrachtungen  fiber  die  Furcht 
for  dem  Todo,  nebst  donen  . . .  Mitteln  duge- 
gen  ...    .    Leipzig,  1758,  8°.  (11  sh.) 

2413.  Crualua,  Christian  August.  Do  Reli- 
quiis  Gentilismi  in  Opinionibus  de  Morte, 
Commeutatlo.  Pars  I.,  II.  2  pt.  Lipsiae, 
1750, 4«.  (4  and  3,  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  vou  den  Ueberbleibseln 

des    Ueldenthnms  in  den    Meynnngen  vom 
Tode.    Leipzig,  1765,  8*.  *gr. 
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Mayer,  Job.    Epistolische  Betrachtun- 
l  des  Todes.  2  Theile.     Nurnberg,  1744, 4<>. 


2415 
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241$.  Trillins,  Joh.  Anton.  Todesbetrach- 
tnngen  ...    .    Leipzig,  1756,  4°.  (4  sh.) 

Treat*  of  phyaieeJ,  spiritual,  eternal,  and  drfl 
death. 

2416.  Port  ens,  Beilby,  Bp.  Death:  a  Poeti- 
cal Essay.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  Cambridge,  (17511.) 
1760,  4».  pp.  20.    H. 

A  Scatonian  prise  poem. 

2417.  Creut*,  Friedr.  Carl  Caaimir,  Baron 
▼on.  Die  Graber.  Ein  philoaophisches 
Gedicht  in  sechs  Gestagen.  Frankfurt,  1760. 
8». 

2418.  Dodd,  William.  Reflections  on  Death. 
London,  1763,  am.  8«. 

"  Or  ttalt  work  tea  or  Biore  edltlooi  have  been  pab- 
Uthed. '  —Lowndct. 

2419.  nacgowan,  John.  Death,  a  Vision; 
or,  the  Solemn  Departure  of  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners, represented  under  tho  Similitude  of  a 
Dream.    London,  1766,  8°.  pp.  79. 

2420.  Kenton,  James.  An  Essay  on  Death; 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Books.  London.  1781,  4*. 
2*.  Cd. 

2421.  Winkler,  or  Wtnckler,  Gottfried. 
Betrachtungen  ttber  den  Tod.  Dresden.  1786. 
4«.  pp.  24. 

2422.  Harwood,  Edward.  Discourses  on  St. 
Paul's  Description  of  Death,  and  its  Conse- 
quences. ...    London,  1790,  8».  pp.  Till.,  294. 

2423.  Thlese,  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  den  Tod  und 
das  Leben.  Leipzig  nnd  Gera,  1709,  8*.  (20 
sh.) 

Bee  Pohrmaan,  Handb.  d.  Oeof.  Lit.,  II.  i.  482, 

483. 

2424.  PeUowei,  Robert.  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Death,  philosophically,  morally,  and  prac- 
tically considered.  . . .  London,  1865,  16*.  pp. 
134 +.    H. 

2425.  Broelc,  C.  A.  -ran  den.  De  regte 
betrachting  den  doods  aangewczen.  [Fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  of  A.  Kerkhoff,  on  the 
same  subject.]  ( Vtrhandtlingtn  van  hrt  Ge- 
nooUch.  tut  Verded.  ran  den  Chritt.  Godsdienst, 
etc. 'silage,  1806, 8«.) 

242G.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Heinr.  Betrachtungen 
Uber  Tod  und  Lebeti.  Trost  fiir  diejenigen, 
wvh'he  den  Tod  fiirrliten  oder  tlber  ihre  Tod- 
ten  tranern.    Brauuschweig,  1821,  8».  12  gr. 

2427.  Eaton,  David.  The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God  in  the  Appointment  of  Death. 
An  Eway  on  tho  Moral  Benefits  of  Death  to 
Mankind.  ...    London,  1822, 12*.  pp. 47.     XT. 

2428.  Corstlus,  Jacobus.  Euthanasia,  of 
chrisU'lijke  voorbereidlug  voor  den  dood.  2» 
druk.  2  delen.  Groningen,  (. . .)  1824,  8*.  Jl. 
5.80. 

2429.  East,  Thomas.  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or 
the  Christian  Companion  on  entering  the 
Dark  Valley.    London,  1825, 12<>.  7». 

2430.  Mason,  John,  A.M.,  1705-1763.  The 
Fearn  of  Dying  annihilated  by  the  Hope  of 
Heaven.  A  Dialogue  on  Death.  With  a 
Vision  of  Future  Bliss.  . . .  [Now  first  pub- 
lished.] With  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Happiness  of  Heaven. 
By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  London,  1826.  12*. 
pp.  x.,  100.    G. 

2431.  [Dewey,  OrvilleT.  Erroneous  Views 
of  Death.  (Chrittian  Exam,  for  Nov.  1830; 
IX.  161-182.)    H. 

Al<o  imbllahed  as  No.  70  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

2432.  [Krausc,  Heinrich  (Chrintoph)l.  Eu- 
thnnatoR,  oder  der  Tod  von  seiner  Lichtseito 
betrachtet,  in  Briefen.  Ein  Trostbuch  ...  . 
Nenstadt  a.  d.  Orla,  1SS1, 8».  pp.  xviM  330.     F. 

Publ.  under  the  annjrram  of  Erich  JfovrmsM.  gee 
Freude,  Wcgweiter.  I.  1 15-417;  Fuhnnaoa,  Handb. 
d.  n.  (heol.  Lit^  I.  C62,  6J3.  | 
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2433.  Scholand,  J.  M.  Bemerkangen  uad 
Gedatikeu  Luer  Leben  und  Tod  dea  Uetssehe-a- 
Magdcb.  1832,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2434.  Dood(De)  een  gids  der  zaligheld.  IHcht- 
stiikje  voor  den  tegen woordigen  tiid.  Arabem, 
J.  G.  Mtijtr,  1833,  8».  JL  O30. 

2434*.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  Jean  6£baa- 
tien  Eugene.  Recberchea  medico-legalee  aw 
rincertitudedeesignesdelamort...  .  Pari** 
1833,  8*.  ^ 

2435.  Fear  (The)  of  Death  considered,  with 
tho  Opinions  of  Eminent  Christian  Writers 
on  tho  Subject.    London,  1835,  8». 

2436;  Stebblng,  Henry.  A  Discourse  <m 
Death,  with  Applications  of  Christian  Dt«e- 
trine.    London,  1835,  am.  8*.  4*. 

2437.  Coze,  Richard  Charles.  Death  disarard 
of  his  Terrors.  A  Course  of  Lecture*  presaefced 
in  Lent,  1836.    London,  1836, 12*.  4s.  Gd. 

2438.  Krabbe,  Otto.  Die  Lchre  von  der 
S'unde  und  vom  Tode  In  ihrer  Beriehung  zc 
einander  und  zu  der  Auferstehung  Christ). 

—  Exegetisch-dogmatisch    entwickelt   ...     . 
Hamburg,  1836, 8*.  pp.  xvn  380. 

2439.  Sjrmonds,  John  Addington.  T>e*th. 
(In  R.  B.  Todd's  Cyclop,  of  Anal,  and  Rkvsid.^ 
I.  791-808,  Londou,  1836,  8*.)    H. 

"An  admirable  &r  tie  le."~£ttar.  Mar. 

2440.  Theremin,  Franz.  Vom  Tode;  drei 
Predlgten  ...    .    Berlin,  1837,  &».  12 gr. 

2441.  Man,  neinr.  August.    Vom  Tode,  dem 
Soldo  der  SUnden,  und  der  Aufhebung  de****!- 
ben  durch  die  Auferstehung  Christi.    £iae 
exegetisch-dogmatische    Abhandlung  ... 
Kiel,  1841,  8o.  pp.  244. 

Prom  the  TheologiitMe  Mitarb****,  vea  Pdt.  e*e. 
Jahrg.  I.,  1838.  Heft  2,  and  Jahrg.  III..  1840,  Heft 
4.  (D.)  Noticed  by  A.  Fischer,  la  Seller's  T*r*L 
Jahrh.,  1843.  II.  CM-*>7.    />. 

2442.  Klencke,  Uerm.  Das  Buch  vom  Tode. 
Kntwurf  finer  Lehre  vom  Sterbeu  In  der 
Natur  und  vom  Ttxlc  des  Menschen  in's  Be- 
sondere.  ...    Halle,  1H40,  8*.  pp.  176  -f . 

"Maintains  that  death  is  everywhere  the  ceea- 
m  once  men  t  ef  a  new  development  of  beine."  — 
Brettrh. 

2443.  Saal,  C.  Th.  B.  Die  letzte  Stunde  oder : 
der  Tod  von  alien  Seiten  betrachtet.  Boru- 
higungen  fiir  A  He,  welchc  aich  der  AttfMfeuns 
nahe  fllhlen  und  fur  Die,  welchc  an  den  Oja- 
beni  ihrer  Lieben  weinen.  . . .  Weimar,  1840, 
am.  8<».  pp.  vi.,  175.     F. 

See  Fronde,  Wejtteiser,  L  435-437. 

2444.  Lauvergue,  Hubert.  De  Fagoafe  et 
dela  mort  dans  touted  le«  classes  de  la  *ociete?. 
sous  le  rapport  hnmanitaire,  physiologtqoe  ft 
relfgieux.    2  vol.  Paris,  1*42,  r».     B, 

There  are  two  different  German  translations.  See 
Freude,  Wtgwtistr.  1.  4^7,  <28. 

2445.  Stelnbeis,  Geo.  Diesseits  und  Jens?it«. 
Eine  Abhandlung  ul»er  die  Bedetitnng  do* 
Todes.  Fttr  Glkubtge  verfasst.  2»  Ann*.  Heil- 
bronn,  (1846^  1847, 16».  pp.  G4. 

2446.  Remy, .    De  la  vie  et  de  la  mort. 

Considerations  philosophiquee  snr  la  vie  de  la 
terre  et  des  #tres  qui  en  dependent ;  en  pax- 
ticulier  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  l'homme  et 
de  son  avenir  ...  .  Paris,  1846,  8*.  7  fr. 
60  c. 

2447.  Fontenelle  on  the  Signs  of  Death. 
(Quarterly  Bex.  for  Sept.  1849;  LXXXV. 
346-399.)    H. 

2448.  [Alger,  William  Rounseville].  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Life,  (Chris- 
tian Exam,  for  May,  1851 ;  L.  429-449.)    H. 

2448*.  Burgess,  George,  Bp.  The  Last  F»e~ 
my;  Conquering  and  Conquered.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1861, 1>.  pp.  330.    G. 

2449.  Holj-oaste,  G.  Jacob.    The  Logic  of 
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Death:  or,  Why  should  the  Atheist  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  London,  1852. 
1L».  pp.  16.  — Also  New-York,  1856,  12»,  and 
Philnd.  1868, 16». 

Beprinled  from  Tks  Beasoner,  No.  193. 
2450.  Wagner,  Herm.    Dor  Tod,  bclenchtet 
Tom  Standpunkte  der  KaturwiftHonschaften. 
..    2-  Aufl.    Bielefeld,  (1855,)  1857, 16".  pp. 
108. 

A  JhOtk  translation,  by  J.  L.  Terwen,  Utreeht, 
186ft,  «•. 
2450*.  Sehopenlianer,  Arthur.  Delamort 
et  de  son  rapport  avee  rindostructibilite  do 
I'etre  en  soi.  [Translated  from  the  German.] 
{R'vw:  Gtrmaniqut,  1861,  XIV.  513-534,  and 
XV.  341-386.)    BA. 

2.  Dance  of  Death. 

2461.  Peignot,  £tienne  Gabriel.  Recherches 
hwtonqueH  et  litteroires  sur  les  Danses  des 
Morts  et  sur  l'origine  des  cartes  a  jouer; 
oavrage  orne  de  cinq  lithographies  et  de 
vignettes.    Dijon,  et  Paris,  1824,  8°.  pp.  lx., 

2452.  Donee,  Francis.  The  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  several  Represen- 
tations of  that  Subject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  ascribed  to  Mncaber  and  Hans  Hol- 
bein ...  .  London,  1833,  8°.  pp.  xil.,  262  +. 
U. 

2453,  Huiminn,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ford.  Lite- 
rat  ur  der  Todifiitauze.  . . .  (Aus  dem  "  Se ra- 
pe am"  bcsondei*  abgudruckt.)  Leipzig,  1840, 
go.  pp.  135.     H. 

2464.  Fortoul,  Hippolyte.  La  Danse  des 
MorU,  dessiuee  par  Hans  Holbein,  gravee  sur 
pierre  par  Joweph  Schlotthauer.  expliquee 
par  Hippolyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  [1842,]  It*. 
(H  ah.  and  53  plates.) 

For  the  content*  or  Kortonl'i  F.*saf ,  sea  R.  Wel- 
gel's  Ktuutlagv  Catalog,  Abth.  XIII.  no.  MM. 

2465.  Kl»t,  Nikolaas  Christlaan.  De  kerko- 
ljjke  architectuur  en  de  doodendansen ;  als 
procve  van  het  humoristisch  karakter  der 
christeljjke  kunst  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
Hervorming  heeft  voorbereid.  Met  5  11th. 
platen.    Leiden,  1844,  8«.  Ji.  3.00. 

2466*.  Naumsiui,  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  seinen 
Bexiehungen,  ein  Warner,  Truster  und  Lustig- 
macher.  Als  Beitrag  zur  Literaturgeschichte 
der  Todtentanze.  Mit  3  Tafeln  Abbildungen. 
Dresden,  1844,  12*.  }  th. 

2466.  Maasniann,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ford.  Die 
Baaeler  Todtentanze  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebst  geachlchtlichcr  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleichong  mit  den  Ubrigen  dentschen 
Todtentanzen,  ihrer    Bilderfolge    und  ihren 


getneinsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  eincm  An- 
hangc:  Todtentanz  in  Holzschnitten  dea  fUnf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundorts.  . . .  Mit  81  Abbildun- 
gen auf  22  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  lithogra- 
ph ier  ten  Blattcrn.  Stuttgart,  1847,  lO,  pp. 
127,  ff.  xiii.  -f,  and  Abbildungen,  4*.  (J. 
Scheible's  SchaUgrOUr,  V«  Theil.)    H. 

2460*.  Sonnltz  Jacobl,  J.  C.  Do  neder- 
landsche  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1849,  am.  S«. 

2467.  Langlots,  Eustache  Hyacinthe.  Essai 
historique,  philosophique  et  pittoresque  sur 
los  Danses  des  Morts  . . .  acconipagne  do  cin- 
quante-quatre  plauches  et  de  nombreuses 
vignettes  ...  suivi  d'une  Lett  re  do  M.  C. 
Leber  et  d'une  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  le 
memo  sujet.  —  Ouvrage  comp!6t§  et  publi6 
par  M.  Andr6  Pottier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Bau- 
dry.    2  torn.    Rouen.  1852, 8«.     F. 

The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject. 

2468.  Kastner,  (Joan)  Georges.  Les  Dansea 
des  Morts.  Dissertationa  et  recherches  his- 
toriques,  philosophiques,  littlraires  et  musi- 
cales  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  on  qui  ont  exist*  tant  en  France 

Ju'a  l'etranger,  accompagnees  de  la  Dan*e 
lacabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  et  musicale  et 
instrumentale  . . .  et  d'une  suite  de  planches 
representant  des  sujets  tires  d'ancieuues  dan- 
aes  des  morU  des  XI  V«,  XV»,  XV1«  et  XVII* 
aiecles  ...  .  Paris,  1852, 4*. 
2450.  fMayera,  William  S.  F.].  Holbein  and 
the  Dance  of  Death.  (Atlantic  Monthly  /or 
March,  1859;  III.  206-282.)    H. 

Sc«,  further,  the  bibliographical  Dictionaries  of 
Bbcrt,  Brunei,  and  Qrasse,  under  "  Danse  Macabre," 
"Holbei..  sleriaii,"  and  "Todteoianz."  Nlsard'a 
II  >'.  di*  Uvrt*  p^uUire*.  II.  WfcVSM.  and  Gr&se  * 
Lthrbuck  »H€r  uUg+m.  LUsrargtehidU:  II.  it.  146- 
14». 

2400.  Dan^a  (La)  general  de  los  Muertos. 
[About  a.ii.  1350.]  (Appended  to  Ticknor's 
Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit,  New  York,  1849,  S*, 
III.  4o*-474;  comp.  I.  89-91.)    H. 

2461.  Borup,  Thomas  Lai  sen.  Dct  mennea- 
keligo  Livs  Flugt,  viler  Dode-Dands  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  laererige  Stykker,  og  Sanitaler  iuiel- 
lem  Doden  og  Personorue.  ...  3*  Oplag. 
KjObenhavn,  1814,  4*.  pp.  8u.    H. 

2461*.  Holbein,  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  odor  der  Triumph  des  Tode*  nach 
den  Original-Holzschnitteu  d«a  Han*  Holbein 
von  C.  Il[eluiuthj.  Magdeburg,  [1836,]  fol. 
46  lith.  plates.    H. 

The  text  Is  from  the  Augsburg  edition  or  1M4. 

2461*.  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Lon- 
don, John  HusscU  Smith,  1849,  am.  8*  or  16*. 
pp.iv.,146.    F. 


C— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


L  Oomprehentive  Works. 

iTofs.  — Oa  the  happiness  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Sibylles  cllebrees 
tant  par  rantiquite  payeune  que  par  les 
eaincta  Peres,  discours  traitant  ...  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositious  quo  ces 
livres  contiennent,  principaiement  toocbant 
retat  dos  hommes  bona  et  mauvaia  aprea  la 
mort.    Charenton,  1649,  4*. 

Issued ia  l«l  with  the  title.  -"  TrsKe  de  la  cre- 
ase* des  Peres  loucbant  1'tal  des  into*  afiree  cetie 
▼le  eide  l'origine  de  la  prii-re  poor  Ic.h  morts  et  dn 
pnrgatotre,"  tic.  —  "A  rare,  but  valuable  work."  — 
MrtUek.  —  An  JSngUsh  translation  \>j  J.  Darlea, 
Loud.  laai.  fol. 

2462*.  Aaaemanl,   Gius.   Sim.     Bibliotheca 


Orientalls  . 
28,  fol.    H. 


8  torn,  in  4  pt.  Romsc,1719- 


See  the  "  DisserUtlo  de  Brris  Nestorianlt.  \  XTI. 
Dc  Statu  Aninarunt  Corporlbus  exutarum,"  In  Tom. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  cecxlii.-xlix.,  where  will  be  rouud 
some  \*rj  carious  matter.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
311,  32*2,  323.  S32,  3C0.  See  also  the  extracts  from 
Dlooysius  Bar  Sallbl,  ibid.  II.  16S-167,  and  from 
Oregortus  Abulpbaraglns  or  Bar-Hebraua,  II.  2W, 
9i. 

2463.  Baumgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doctrinae  do  Statu  Animarum  sepai-atarnm. 
[Rrsp.  B.  O.  Dreckmann.J    Hal.  1764, 4*.  pp. 

2464.  [Blackbnrne,  Francis].  An  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Controversy  concerning  an 
Intermediate  State  and  the  Separate  Exist- 
ence of  the  Soul,  between  Death  and  the 
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General  Resurrection,  deduced  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  the 
Present  Times.  ...  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  . . .  London.  1772.  *>. 
pp.  Ixxii.,  300.     F. 

A  No  In  hi*  Work*.  Vol.  in.  (ZT.)  —  Firat  ed..  en- 
titled "A  Short  Historical  View,"  etc.  Load.  1760. 
8».  pp.  UHL,  1*.    B. 

24  o.  Priestley,  Joseph,  An  Htetorv  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity  ...  .  The  3d 
i'A.  2  vol.  ^lst  ed.,  Birmingham,  1T82,  8°,) 
Button,  1797,  12».     //. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  231-245.  contains  a  «•  History  of  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Slate  or  the  Dead." 
2486.  Ernest  1,   Joh.    August.    Do   veterum 
Patrum  Opinions  do  Statu  Medio  Animorum 
a  Corporis  «ejunctorum.     (Excursus    to  his 
Lfctionex  Acnd.  in  Epist.  ad  Hcbratos,  Lips. 
1705,  ho.  pp.  338-340.) 
2467.  Bennet,  George.    01am  Haneshamoth, 
or  a  View  of  the  Intermediate  Stute,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  the  Apocryphal  Books;  in  Hea- 
then   Authors;    and    the   Oreek    and  Latin 
Fathers....    Carlisle,  1K00,S°. pp. i v., 419.   G\ 
"A  work  «f  rarlous  erudition  and  deep  research." 
—Dp.  //orrtsy. 

468.  Dodgson,  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
I.  of  bin  translation  of  Tertullian,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Rtther*,  Oxford,  1&42,  8»,  pp. 
116-120,  Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  il  Inst  rating 
their  notions  of  the  intermediate  state,  and 
their  use  of  the  term  •*  Paradise." 

See,  further,  No.  2525,  Betrachttingt 
2627.  Campbell  j  2542,  Loscher)  207  bs, 
Hnntinfrfbrd*  257 y«,  Beckers  i  2591, 
Liitkemuller. 


2469.  Hlppolytus,  Fbrtumtii,  fl.  aj>.  220. 
E#c  tow  >rp6$  'EAAnra?  Koyov  . . .  ircpi  rfc  tow 
■Karros  airtac.  Ex  Lihro  adversns  Qraecos, 
qui  inscribitur  Adversus  Platonem,  do  Causa 
Vniversi. 

This  fragment,  which  has  been  falwly  ascribed  to 
Joseph  us,  gives  a  curious  description  of  M  Hades.  In 
which  ihe  souls  of  the  righteous  and  ui. righteous  are 
detained.  •  The  leat  editions  of  the  Greek  text  are 
by  Uuusen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  Vol.  V.  {alUu 
"Analeem  Anu-Nicssua."  Vol.  I.)  Lond.  1854,  8»,  pp. 


39Z-4&1  (if.),  and  Lsprdc  lu  hi*  ed.  of  HlpnolvtuV 

Mp*.  18.*,  8«.  pp.  88-73      * ■        •■ 

i  appended  to  the  comti 

of  Joncphus.    See,  fm  thcr,  No.  2838. 


Lips.  IS:*.  8*.  pp.  88-73.    M'histon's  English  version 
i*_  appended  to  the  common  editions  of  his  translation 


24G9».  Joannes  Saba,  a.t>.  560. 

See  an  extract  from  his  Du  otrrwos  (Sjriac),  in 

AtMinanl,  Sibl.  Orient.  I.  488.    B.  W 

2469*.  Tract  at  ns    antiquus   de   Remuuera- 

tione  Meritorum  non  dilata.    (In  A.  Mai's 

Script.   VH.  Nova  Cb«.,  VII.  264-270,   Rom. 

1833,  4«.)    H. 

2470.  Tostado  (Lat.  Tostatns),  Alonso, 
Bp.  of  ArUa,  1400-1455.  De  Animabus  »e- 
paratis,  earumque  variis  Receptaculis.  (With 
treatises  by  Barthol.  Sibylla  and  Joh.  Trithe- 
mliis,  in  the  Otium  theohgicum  triparttium, 
Duaci,  1621,  8«.) 

Also  in  his  Optra,  Tom.  XXV.,  VenetiU.  1T28.  fol., 
p.  Si.  ct  rcqq.  Sco  Ftugge.  GeMch.  de*  Giaubens  an 
Ltuter.Uthktit.  III.  11.  172-174,  who  calls  it  "a  very 
learned  treutise." 

2471.  Jnoobns  de  Clnsa,  or  de  Krfbr- 
dia,  or  de  Paradlao,  or  de  Grny- 
trode,  or  Jnnterbuck,  Qirthuxiensi*. 
[Tractatus  do  Animabus  exutis  a  Corporibus, 
sive  de  AppttrftionihuH  Aniinarunt.  Burgdoif, 
1475,]  fol.  (26  loaves,  ."3  lines  to  a  page.)    J. 

Sec  Haiti,  n.  «849;  Panzer,  I.  Jfifi,  n.  1.  Hnln  de- 
scribes right  other  edltioua  of  this  work  published 
in  the  flfteenth  cciiturj. 

2472.  Blancard,  or  Blanckart  {Lat. 
C  and  id  us  ,  Alex.  De  Ketrilmtione  Justo- 
ruui  statlm  a  Mortc.    Colonic,  [.1551,]  8» 
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2472*.  Vlret,  Pierre.  Disputation*  cbrestiea- 
nes  touchant  l'estat  des  trepass&s  ...  .  ti-e- 
neve,  1552,  $•. 

Treats  or  ♦•  la  cosmographie  Infenaale."  •*  le  wm 
tolre."  "le  Umbo,"  "Is  scia  d' Abraham,"  and  "is 
descente  aux  enfcrs." 

2473.  Spec  Iter    {Lat.    Speccerua),     M<  !- 

chior.  Von  dem  leiblicheu  Tode  uutf  de-ni 
Stnndu  der  Seele  nach  deniselben  bis  auf  d*=a 
J U ngstcn  Tag.    Strasb.  1560,  #>.  IT.  29S. 

2474.  Flavin,  Melchior  de.  De  Pe^tat  d-e« 
ames  apres  le  trejw«,  et  comment  ellesj  viv«at 
estant  sejKvrees  dn  corjw*;  et  des  parc^toirt^ 
qu'elles  souflrent  eii  ce  monde  ct  en  Tatitr*' 

..    .    Tholose.  1568, 4«. 

Also  Paris,  1579,  8*.  IT.  18*;  1585,  9";  sad  Booea, 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  Tractatlein  ▼on  6Va 
Seelen  der  \en»torbenen  und  allein  ihi-f>a 
Znstande  ...  .  Leipx.  1579,8*. — Also  ibid. 
1584,  Ro. 

2475.  I%rcl8er,  Georg.  Bericht  von  der  r»- 
sterblichkeit  und  Zustand  der  Seele  naca 
ibrem  Abschied  und  letztcn  Hanucln  d^r 
Welt;  aus  den  Schriften  Lutheri,  Matthe-ii, 
Miri  und  Gigautis.  (Bud.  158J.)  ljtdpzU, 
(1600!)  1602,8*.  (32  sh.) 

2476.  Gretser,  .Tac.  De  subterraneis  Aniu.a- 
rum  Receptaculis  contra  Sectarios  Dispntatk» 
theologku.    Ingobtadii,  15117,  4>. 

Also  In  his  Oi>cnt,  V.  1. 187-198. 

2477.  Dn  Jon  (Lat.  Junius),  Francois,  of 
Bourges,  1545-1602.  Theses  theologicae  de 
Statu  Animas  separatse  a  Corpore  po«*t  Mor- 
tem.—  De  Statu  Aninisc  post  Carnis  Resurrec- 
tionem.   (Opera,  Genev.  1613,  fot,  1.  2133-39.) 

Published  separately  at  Lrydea  la  UOSaad  XtXKk. 

2478.  Blef  ken,  Dithmar.  Refrigerinm  ex 
Font  i  bus  Israelis  desnmptura  adversus  Pur- 
gatorium  Mclchioris  Flavini,  in  quo  de  Statu 
Animae  ejusque  Operationibus  dum  adhuc  in 
Corpore  est  et  post  Discessum  a  Corpore  docu- 
tur.  Item  de  Sepulture,  dc  Vita  aeteroa  et 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliquot  Historiolis  omatam. 
Arnhemiae,  1610,  8*.  20  gr. 

2479.  Zellfelder,  Wilh.  Bericht  von  dem 
Zustsiude  der  Seele  tiach  dem  Abechied  Ton 
dem  Lei  be  vor  dem  jUugsten  Tage,    Leipxi^. 

24vS0.  Hnnnlni,  Nic.  Dispntatio  de  Ilunu- 
na»  Auima!  Statu  post  Mortem  ...  .  [Kcfp, 
Adr.  Stodert.J    Witteb.  1621,4*. 

2481.  Vosstws,  Gerardus  Johanni*.  Be  Statn 
Animas  a  Corpore  separatas.  (In  his  These* 
Thtol.,  1628,4*;  Gfcwro,  VI.  S71-379.)    H. 

2482.  Gerbard,  Joh.  De  Statn  Animaram 
IXMt  Mortem.    Jen.t»,  16SS. 

Also  in  the  Jtofctito,  etc  Vol.  I. ;  see  Mo.  210S. 

2483.  GUiolt,  Giov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  natu- 
ralis  Inclination i«,  quam  post  hoadnis  Mortem 
Anima  rational  is  separata  habet  ad  Corpm 
stium  et  ad  rciterandam  cum  illo  UnieaeBL 
Patavii,  1635,  4*. 

24S4.  Stensrel,  Carl.  De  Statu  Animaram 
post  Mortem.    Aug.  Vind.  1045,  12*.  (7  ah.) 

2485.  Amy  rant,  or  Ami  rant  (Lat 
Amyraldus),  Moyse.  Disc^urs  de  Pevtat 
des  fiddles  apres  la  mort.  Sauxnur,  1640,  4*. 
—  Also! €57,  8». 

A  Dvteh  translation,  Utrecht,  MRS,  and  AiasL 
1717,8°;  German,  Leipzig.  14K6,  IV;  JSmoHmM,  w.th 
the  title  "  The  Krldenoo  of  Thing*  twt  Seen."  Loa* 
don,  R.D. 

2486.  Franekenbers;,  Abraham  von  (Lot 
Franciscus  Mont  anus >.  SchrifTt-  mid 
glaubensmKssige  Betrachtung  von  dem  Urt 
der  Seelen,  wie  [wenn?]  sfe  von  dem  Leibe 
abgeschieden.    Konigsteln,  1040,  12*. 
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a*87.  Weber,  Christian.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
nia  separata.    Viteb.  1646,  4*. 

21S3.  Stengel,  Georg.  Indicium  particulate, 
lloniinibus  statini  poet  obitam  Mortem  im- 
pendent,   lngolstadii,  1652,  6°. 

2489.  Callxtua,  Oeorg.  De  Statu  Animarum 
separatarum  praesertim  beatorum,  et  de 
Cultu,  qui  els  convenit.    Helmstadii,  1063,4°. 

Reprinted  in  1*88,  with  a  preface  and  appendix  bj 
bis  soa,  F.  U.  Oallxtue. 

2490.  [White  (Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblis), 
Thomas].  VilhcationU  sue  de  Medio  Aniina- 
rnm  Statu  Ratio  Episcopo  Calcedonensi  red- 
dita  a  Thoma  Anglo  ox  Albiifl  ...  .  Pari- 
•iis,  165*,  8*. 

Also  appended  to  his  Sonus  Buccinas,  Col.  Agrfp. 
MM,  *».  Among  the  aliases  of  this  Mr.  White,  we 
find  the  name*  JHancki,  Candidus,  Vitus,  BlacUoe, 
and  W%Uuxm  Btchtnrth. 

2491.  [ ].    The  Middle  State  of  Bonis,  from 

the  Hour  of  Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
v.p.  1069,  8°. 

A  translation  of  the  abort.  Bos  Blackbarne's 
Historical  YUw,  2d  ed.,  pp.  96-134. 

2492.  [ ].    ExceptioncsduorumThoologorum 

Parisiensium  [Henry  llolden  and  another] 
adversns  Doctrinam  Albianam  de  Medio  Ani- 
marum Statu,  et  aliia ;  cum  Reeponais  ad  eas- 
dem  ...    .    Londinl,  1662,  8*. 

2403.  Morton,  John,  Minister  at  Ipswich  in 
iWie  England.  The  Orthodox  Evangelist. 
Or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  Great  Evangeli- 
cal Truths  ...  are  briefly  discussed  ...  . 
A»  also  [pp.  827-3551  the  State  of  the  Blessed, 
When;  of  the  Condition  of  their  Souls  from 
the  Instant  of  their  Dissolution ;  and  of  their 
Persons  after  their  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1664,  4«.  pp.  355  +.    H. 

2494.  Voetins,  Paulus.  De  Anima  separata. 
Trajecti  ad  Khenum,  1656,  4". 

2495.  Zeisold,  Job.  ...  De  Anima  separata. 
Jen*,  1657,  4°. 

2496.  Niemann,  Sebastian.  Disputatio  de 
Receptacnlis  ct  Statu  Animarum  separata- 
rum.    Jena?,  1658, 4*. 

Also  in  the  Fasciculus,  etc.  VoL  II. ;  mo  No.  2101. 

2497.  W.,  S.  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Boned.  XII.  concerning 
the  State  of  Departed  Souls.  Paris,  1659, 
12\    DM. 

2498.  Franclaene  de  Sancta  Clara,  or 
OrventriensUj  originally  ChritUtphcr  Da- 
venport, 1598-1680.  The  Result  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle-State  of  Souls ; 
wherein  is  asserted  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of 
their  Relief,  obtainable  by  Prayers,  Alms, 
Ac.  before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Paris, 
[1660  fj  8-. 

2499.  White  (Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblis), 
Thomas.  Notes  on  F.  D.s  Result  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle  State  of  Souls. 
Paris,  1660, 1*.    BM. 

2500.  Helaner,  Job.  Disputationes  dtus  de 
Statu  Animarum  separatarum.  [Resp.  1. 
Reinhold  Derschau;  2.  Pet.  Garbrecht.1  Wit- 
tebergae,  1661-62. 4».  (14  sh.) 

AIM  In  tbe  Fasciculus,  etc.  Vol.  II. ;  He  No.  2103. 
Loscher,  In  his  Auserlttene  Sammtung,  etc.  pp.  1- 
J»4  (wo  No.  mi),  glve«  thaw  dissertation*  in  Ger- 
man, with  tbe  titles :  —  "Abhaodlung  \  on  dent  Mittcl* 
Stand  der  nbpr'cchfcdcncn  Seclcn,"  and  "ALb^od- 
lung  von  dir  B-cliRkflt  der  mil  ihrcn  Lei  born  nooh 
nlcbt  rerelnlfftrn  Scclen."    Tbejr  are  also  reprinted 
by  llobcrl  Becker* ;  sec  No.  2379".    1  have  not  the 
means  of  filing  the  Latin  titles  correctly. 
2601.  ITralnns,  Joh.  Hoinr.    Vom    Zustand 
der  gl&ubigcn  Scelen,  welche  durch  den  Tod 
abgeschleden.    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1666,  8*. 
pp.784 +. 

Leocber  extols  the  learning  end  ability  of  this 
work.  The  author  endeavor*  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Latin  choreh  agreed  with  the  Lutheran  in  regard  to 
the  stats  of  departed  souls. 


2502.  Unonine,  Olof.  Do  Anima  separata. 
[Hap.  Isaac  Wallmo.]  Upsal.  1665, 4».  (2sh.) 

2503.  IioelTa,  Isaac.  The  Soul's  Ascension  In 
State  of  Reparation;  a  Sermon  on  Phil.  i.  23. 
London,  1670,  8*. 

2604.  Placet,  Francois.  L'estat  des  Ames 
separees  ...    .    Paris,  1670, 12«. 

2505.  [Artopcena  {Germ.  Becker),  Joh. 
ChnstophJ.  Anonym!  cujusdam  seria  Dis- 
quisitio  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum, 
postquam  disccsserunt  a  Corporibus  prssser- 
tim  Fidellum.  x.  p.  or  d.  [1670  f  J,  12*.  pp. 
214.  — Also  LipsiaD,  1702,  8*. 

I  take  tbe  title  from  Clement,  BOL  eurieust,  I. 
950.  Out,  as  given  bv  Walch,  It  begins  with  the 
words  "Serla  Disqulsltio;"  bjr  Placcius,  with  tbe 
words  "Dc  Statu  Anlmorum."  Placctus  gives  a  full 
aecountof  tbe  work  In  bis  Theatr.  Anon.  p.  71.  call- 
ing it  •'  liber  nova  rum  mnltarnm  partim  et  moaitro- 
sarom  opinlouum  pleous."  Bretsuhneider,  on  what 
authority  1  do  not  know,  gl\e.i  ArtoU  as  thesorname 
of  tbe  author.  —  See  No.  '2103. 

A  German  translation,  br  "  P.  A.  B.,"  was  publ.  iu 
17*25,  b<\  with  tbe  title :  —  ■•  Kinet  Anonyml  ernstllohe 
TJntornuchung  vom  Ort,  Zustand  und  Lcbcn  dor  See- 
ten,"  etc.  pp.  172. 

2506.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  Examcn  Seriae  Dis- 
quisitionis  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum, 
postquam  discesaerunt  e  Corporibus,  proeser- 
tim  Fidelium  ...  .  Argent.  1671,  1-°.  pp. 
208. 

Also  In  the  Fasciculus,  etc.  Vol.  I. ;  see  No.  1103. 

2507.  Re  inking,  Tlieodor.  Das  Leben  der 
Seelen  im  Todte,  oder  . . .  von  dciu  Zustandc 
der  Seele,  wann  sie  vom  menwhlichcn  Leibe 
gescbieden  biss  an  den  jUnp-sten  Tag  ...  . 
(LUbcck,  1672.  09.)  Leipzig  1722, 12»,  pp.  128, 
to  which  Is  added  Joh.  Raschcr's  Kurzer  Ent- 
vmrf,  etc.  pp.  129-191. 

Also  in  the  Fasciculus,  etc.  Vol.  I.,  and  In  Los- 
Cher's  AusericMne  Sammlung,  pp.  266-374.  See  Nos. 
2108,  254'i. 

2508.  Dflrr,  Joh.  Conr.  De  Statu  Animarum 
humanarum  post  Excemum  ex  hac  Vita ...  . 
Altorfti,  1674,  4*. 

2509.  Schottel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Vorstellung,  wio  es  mit  Leib  und  Seel  des 
Mcnschrn  werde  kurz  vor  dem  Tode,  In  dem 
Tode,  und  nach  dem  Todo  werde  bewandt 
seyn.    Braunschweig,  1675,  8°.  pp.  200  +. 

2510.  Hagemeier,  Joachim.  Meditatio  sab- 
bathic:\  do  Statu  Animarum  ...  postquam  a 
Corporibus  disccsserunt.  Francofurti,  (1680,) 
1683,  4«. 

2511.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  elder.  Yentllatio 
tov  irov  et  Status  Animarum  separatarum  ad 
Vitam  naturulem  rursus  ordinatarum.  Jense, 
1681, 4«.  pp.36. 

2512.  Kngelmann,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Ubi 
Animarum  a  Christo  et  Sanctis  Viris  realise!- 
tataruiu.    x.v.  1681, 4r>.  tt.  11. 

2513.  Ehrenberger,  Statins.  De  Statu 
Animre  separates  Tractatus.  . . .  Helmstadil, 
1682,  4o.  (36  sh.) 

2514.  Gunther,  Joh.  Dlssertatio  de  Recor- 
datione  Anima)  separate.    Lipaise,  1684, 4°. 

2515.  De  AnimiD  separata?  Adpetitu   et 

Propcnsiono  ad  Corpus.    Lipsiw,  1686,  4». 

2516.  Falck,  Nathannel.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
ma Hci«rat a.    Vitembvrgac,  1687*,4*. 

261 0*.  Woollaaton,  Job.  De  Anima  sepa- 
rata. 3  pt.  Trajecti  ad  Rhcnuin,  1688,  4*. 
BL. 

2517.  Cappel,  Louis.  De  Homtnum  post  Mor- 
tem Statu,  Utfqne  ad  ultimum  Judicii  Diem. 
(In  his  ihmmentarii  et  Nntte  Crit.  in  V.  T.t 
etc.  Amst.  1680,  fol.,  pp.  213-258.)    H. 

Compare  pp.  390-241,  which  treat  or  "  Gloria  et 
Ft-licitat  post  Mortem.  "  —  See  Blackbume'i  Histori- 
cal Vint,  id  od.,  pp.  48-47. 
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2518.  Deutsehmann,  Job.  Disputatio  de 
Statu  Anima:  separatee.    Witteberga,  1603. 

2519.  Pesarovlna,  Paulus  Pomian,  1650- 
1723.  ...  Paradisuni  Iiifernalem,  Dispnta- 
tione  Inatigurall  discussum  ...  submittit 
...  .  [Pries.  Andr.  Dan.  Uabichhorst.  ]  Rot- 
tochli,  1694,  4».  pp.  60.  J 

Tbe  author  denies  not  only  a  "  Paradlsus  Inferon- 
lia,    but  llie  doctrine  ot  an  intermcdiaie  state. 

2520.  Wandal,  Hans.  Do  Statu  Animanun 
Fidel iutn  post  Excessuxn  a  Corporibus.  Hav- 
nitc,  169H,  4«>. 

2521.  Rascher,  Job.  Knraer  Entwurf  von 
der  menschlichen  Seelen  Wesen  und  Unsterb- 
lichkoit,  und  von  derselbeu  Zustand  wenn  Hie 
I2J2»  }"ih*    «<Mchiedcu   •••    •     Rudolstadt, 

lew,  s». 

Appends  toTbeed.  Relnkiog's  Uben  der  SuU, 
•te.    8*e  No.  2807. 

2622.  Lj5scher,  Casp.  Animae  separata©  Sta- 
tuni  nou  esse  violentum.  Viteb.  1701.  4». 
(2  eh.) 

2523.  Mayer,  .Toh.  Friedr.  Dtsscrtatio  de  Con- 
ditiouo  resuscitatorum  in  hanc  Vitani.  Grvoh 
1702,  '* 


2624.  Alte  und  nou©  Zcugnisse  vom  Zustando 
der  Seelen  nach  diosem  Leben.  [17—}1  b«. 
pp.  104.  J 

2525.  Betrachtxuig  von  dem  mlttlern  Zn- 
stand  der  Seelen  nachihrem  Abschiedauiidciu 
Lei  be,  mit  Consents  ...  der  hciligen  Schrifft 
und  des  geaamntten  gottseeligen  Alterthuni* 
ans  Licht  gesteilt  durcb  etliche  Wahrbeit 
und    Gcrechtigkeit    suchendo    evangelischo 


---«     ,.~.  v«u..Kn^.»     oukucuiiu     ciaugtrusc 

Christen.    Amsterdam,  1703,  8«.  pp.  448  +.— 


New  ed.,  enlarged,  [Leipzig, 

J.  P.  Gaue  in  his  GerberuM  «<Hatu»,  publ.  under 
toe  name  of  HuMirku*  ircnam  Pa«u«.  p.  M.  ct  wtio 
attempts  to  show  time  J.  W.  Peter*-n  aud  Q.  Kleiu- 
Nlcolal  were  the  authors  of  thN  treatise.  Other*, 
with  less  probability,  have  aacrihH  it  to  Gonfrk-d 
Arnnld.  Sec  Hubert  Becker-..  Mittktilitngen.  etc.  I. 
VI,  now.  In  thl*  work  the  ioterntedlate  state  is  tv- 
Kardcd  as  a  purgatory.  See,  further,  liyliu*.  JtibL 
Anon.,  No.  1W7. 

2526.  [Gerber,  Christian].  Thoologiscbos 
Bedeiiken:  Ob  die  Seele  eine«  (Jlaubigen 
nach  dem  Absohied  von  dem  Lei  be  alsobald 
XU  Christo  in  die  ewigo  Frcude  komiuc? 
dnbey  einea  Anonymi  Schrift  von  dem  mitt- 
lern  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  ibrem  Absented 
aus  dem  Leibe  Anwt.  1703.  geprtift  wird. 
Frankfurt.  1704,  8°.  pp.  140. 

Another  ed.,  Dreaden,  1729,  8»  {U  sh.),  lrtth  the 
author's  name. 

2527.  Campbell,  Archibald,  Bp.f>f  Aberdten. 
The  Doctrinea  of  a  Middle  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  of  Prayer*  for 
the  Dead:  and  the  Necessity  of  Purification; 
plainly  proved  from  the  Holy  Scripture*; 
and  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church:  and  acknowledged  bv  several 
...  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of 'England, 
and  others,  since  tho  Reformation.  To  which  ' 
is  added,  an  Appendix  concerning  tho  Descent 
of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
gether with  the  Judgment  of  tho  Reverend 
Dr.  Hickes  concerning  this  Book  ...  in  the 
first  Edition.  And  a  Manuscript  of  . . .  Bishop 
Overal,  upon  tho  Subject  of  a  Middle  State 
1c.  never  before  printed.  ...  London,  1721. 
Jbl.  pp.  xxii.,  319.    D. 

Bp.  Ovcml'a  " Praclectlonea  ...  do  Patron,  « 
Chrlatl.  Atiimo;  et  de  Antichritto"  occupy  pp.  208- 
£S.  —  The  first  od.  or  Campbell's  work  was  published 
anonyniously.  with  tbe  title:— "  Some  Primitive 
Doctrine*  revived:  or  the  Iotcrmedlnte  or  Middle 
Bute  of  Departed  Souls,"  etc.  London,  1718.  V. 
PP.  xvl.,  xx.,  170.    B3t.  ^ 

SKM.  [**»  ^*»f  Louis  Elites].    Analyse  de 
lApocalypse  ...  a  vec  des  Dissertation*  ...    . 
2  vol.  Paris,  1714, 12».  pp.  728. 
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The  ninth  Dissertation  opposes  MinevarissisB- 
tte  tenth  treats  or  the  state  of  departe-l  soau  uit  the 
Day  of  Judgment ;  the  eleventh  is  on  the  DaT  *C 
Judgment.    See  the  Journal  da  5;«o»  lor  D*e.  I. 

2529.  Hottlntjer,  Job.  Heinr.,  the  potmc«r. 
Tract  at  vom  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach  dcai 
Tode.    1715,8<>. 

2530.  Marca,  Arraandus  Ouido  de.  Scbnft- 
und  vermmftmajwige  Erw&gung  der  Frage- 
ob  die  abgesciiiedeneu  Seelen  nach  dem  Tod« 
noch  eine  Erkenntniss  von  dem  Zustand*  dVr 
Welt  haben.  (In  the  Deutsche  Ada  £rmL 
for  1715;  XXX.  482,  et  seijq.) 

2531.  Stxtrmy,  Daniel.  Discourses  on  sereral 
Subjects,  but  principally  on  the  Separate 
State  of  Souls.  . . .  Cambridge,  1716.  sxa.  S*. 
pp.  436+.    G.  ^ 

2532.  PfaxT,  Christoph  Mattbins.  De  Statu 
et   L'bi  Animanun   separatarum.    Tubings?, 

2532*.  Barnet,  Thomas.  De  Statu  3Iortwv 
rum  et  Kesurgentiuni  Liber.    1720  or  1713. 

See  Xo.  213S,  etc 

2533.  Cockburn,  Archibald.  A  Philosophical 
l^»ay  concerning  the  lutermetiiate  State  «f 
Blessed  Souls.    London,  1722,  tf».  fl.  3,  pp.  70. 

2534.  Vitriarlua,   Joannes,  p*«udon.r    De 

Statu  Anima;  separatee  poet  Mortem  ...    . 
{Actu  Erud^  1722,  pp.  393-396.)    H. 

Vlaintalns  that  the  soul  continues  with  the  bodr  till 
the  re.urrecaon.    See  Koe.  i5X4,  '&4S. 

2535.  Zahn,  Adam.  Disquiaitio  de  Loco  Ani- 
niaj  seu  Mentis  a  Corpore  penitus  aeparatK 

'iiv-irn^r.  Erud%  SuppU^  l724»  VI1L 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding.    Titriarins  repfl**, 
toid.  pp.  17^-185. 

2536.  Eylke,  Chr.  Disputatio  theologica  de 
Atiiinabuit  bis  mortnorum,  inter  Coclites  cum- 
moranttbus  in  prima  Separations  fiV**. 
Heinr.  Klausing.J    Lipsiae,  1724,  4». 

2537.  Wernsdorf,  OottHcb.  Dbwertatio  de 
Animarum  separatarum  Statu,  earundeniqne 
cum  Vivis  Comroercio.  Vitebcrga!,  1725.  4* 
pp.  04.  "* 

Also  fn  his  Deputation**  Aeast..  I.  537.  et  seqq. 

2538.  Schriftnja*.ige  Gedauken    vom  Zo- 

sUndc  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen.    Witten- 
berg, (1726,)  1733,  8*.  pp.  142. 

A  translation  or  tbe  above.  —  Also  la  lyncher's 
AvterUitHC  Sammdvng,  pp.  375-S2S.    See  No.  2itL 

2539.  Gerdes,  Daniel.    Disputatio  de  Judlcto 

Sxrt  icnlari  Animarum  a  Corpore  separatarum. 
uisburgi,1727,4».  *^ 

2540.  Alstrln,  Erik.  De  Anima  ejnsqne  post 
Fata  Kecordatione.    Upsal.  1718,  •>. 

2541.  [Watta,  Isaac].  An  Essay  to^-ard  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Souls  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Rewards  of  Virtue  and 

Vice  immediately  after  Death London, 

17W,  fi».  pp.  84.    H.  ^ 

See  *ora  Acta.  JVurf.,  SvppL,  VII.  101-107.    *j|. 

2542.  Ldscber,  Valentin  Ernst.  AuAerleMMie 
Sammlung  der  liesten  und  nenern  Schrifften 
vom  Zuitand  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tod  ...  mit 
einem  Vorbericht  und  besonderer  AusfJhrung 
TOMial)/"'    *    Dro8Bden»1T»,8-.pp.  (C2X 

Owleius.  1.  Losoherls  "Vorbericht,"  SO  mees, 
glvioga  »ketoh  «f  the >  modern  history  of  opinion*  on 
,..„.    ...w  ^.  .  .  -*.  Job.  Jldsner's 


the  subject,  with  the  literature.— t. « 
"Abbandlung  von  der  Seellgkeit  det  mn  iarvn  ua 
bera  noch  nlcht  rereinffften  Seelen."  pp.  l-8».— and 


S.  his  -Abhandlnng  von  dem  llittelstand  redachter 
Seelen."  pp.  80-261. -4.  Theod.  Bafnklzur's  "  Le- 
ben der  8celeu  im  Tode.-  pp.  »S-37l^-i.  O.  Weras- 
dorlTs  **  Schrirtraas*lee  O'^lancken  von  d«>m  Zu- 
stamle  der  abcesehledenen  8eetaa.n  pp.  37V&2&.  -a 
Loachor's  ••  WiederboJung  der  Lefere  vem  Znalaml 
der  abiresebiedpoen  Seelen/'  pn.  5i»-700.-7.  Indexes 
and  Errata,  124  page*.    Set  betov,  Xo.  XJT»e, 
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2543.  Baumelster,  Friedr.  Christian.  Progr. 
de  Quaestione,  mini  Anima  post  Mortem  in 
Corpora  adhuc  commoretur?  Gorlitli,  1788, 
fol. 

In  opposition  to  YUrlarlus.    See  No.  XSSI. 

2544.  Treeenreuter,  Joh.  Ulr.  Programme 
de  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Corpore  Bcpara- 
tarum.    Coburgi,  1740, 4». 

2545.  Simon,  Friedr.  Theod.  Eos.  Aufrichtfges 
Bedencken  Uber  die  Lehre  vom  mittlern  Zu- 
standc  dercr  vom  Lei  be  abgeschiedenen  Sto- 
len ...    .    Erfurt,  1741, 4«.  (11  sh.) 

In  opposition  to  Trwwirouter.  8ee  Ht rrlch.  SyBoge, 
p.  97,  and  ZodlAr'*  UrivefalLtx.  art.  Trntnrtuter. 

2540.  Speteer,  C.  N.  An  Mortuorum  Animre 
eciant,  num  relictis  In  his  Terria  bene  vol 
male  sit?    Lipsiw,  1742, 4*.  2gr. 

2647.  Brinnerungen  Uber  Tresenreuter 
Progr.  de  Statu  Medio  Animarum  a  Corpore 
eeparatarum  und  die  dariiber  erschionencn 
•cbriftmassigen  Botrachtungen.  Schwab. 
1744,  8*.  pp.  32. 

2548.  Hodges,  Walter.  Sheol,  being  a  Brief 
Diiwertation  concerning  the  Place  of  Departed 
Souls,  between  the  Time  of  their  Diatiolution 
and  the  General  Resurrection.  London,  1745, 
8». 

Also  appended  to  his  CkrUHan  Plan,  Id  cd.,  Lon- 
<V».  r,4J,  *>. 

254©.  SchriftmsUslger  Untcrricht  vom 
Aufeuthalt  der abgeschiedenen  Seelen.  NUrn- 
berg,  1745,8-.  pp.  48. 

2550.  Schubert,  Joh.  Brnst.  Ton  dem  Zeit- 
Tertreib  der  Seelon  nach  dem  Tode.  Jona, 
1746,  4*.  2  gr. 

2551.  Zeibich,  Carl  Heinr.  De  Statu  Animao 
Christ!  a  Corpore  separatae  illiusquc  Pracro- 
gativis  Comnientatio  ...  .  Witenibergae, 
1740,  4».  pp.  84+. 

2552.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  dem  Tcr- 
langen  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen,  bey  den 
ninterlassenen  Leidtragenden  zu  seyn.  Jena, 
1747,4*.  2*r. 

2552*.  Weeks*  John.  A  Discourso  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Death  and  Judg- 
ment. . . .    London,  17411,  S°.  ff.  3,  pp.  55.    G. 

2553.  Regis,  Balthaaar.  Of  tho  Intermediate 
State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection; 
on  2  Pet.  li.  9.    London?  1751,8*. 

2554.  Conjectures  philosophiques  sur  le 
sejour  dea  ames  des  decades.  Francfort, 
1758,  &•.  pp.  24. 

2555.  Plttt,  Joh.  Jac.  Vernunft-  und  schrift- 
mJlaftige  Uedanken  Uber  diejenigen  Menschen, 
welche  bald  nach  ihrem  Tode  wieder  aufgc- 
weckt,  und  grostenthcils  zweimal  gestorben 
sind.    Marburg,  1752,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2556.  Banrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dissertatio  de 
Medii  Animarum  post  Mortem  Status  flg- 
mento,  ad  1.  Cor.  iD.  12-15.:  Lipsiae,  1756, 
4*.  pp.  16. 

2557.  Goddard,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State ;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
London,  1750, 8*. 

2558.  Peckard,  Peter.  Observations  on  tho 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection :  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard'*  Sermon  on 
that  Subject.  ...    London,  1750, 8°.  pp.  64.  H. 

2559.  Remark!  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State ;  or  the  Happiness 
of  Righteous-  Souls  immediately  after  Death, 
fully  proved.    London,  1750,  &*.  6d. 

Ascribed  by  Home  to  "Dr.  Booth."    Ootnp.  Xo. 
tf*7. 

2560.  [Blackburne,  Francis].  No  Proof  in 
the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of 
Happiness  or  Misery  between  Death  and  the 


Resurrection.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard's 
Sermon...  .  To  which  arc  added,  Reuiuiks 
on  a  Letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April,  1766,  and  on  a  Paragraph  in  a  Sermon 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  With  a  Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  some  Remarks  upon  a  late  Trea- 
tise relating  to  the  Intermediate  State,  Ac. 
London,  1750,  F*.  pp.  74.  Jf. 
Also  in  Ma  Work;  Vol.  II.    H. 

2561.  Buchner,  Gottfr.  Yon  den  xwcimal 
verstorbeueu,  und  von  dem  Ort,  wo  sich  deren 
Seelen  in  der  Zwischenzeit  von  dem  Tage 
ihres  Todes  bis  y.u  deren  Wiedererweckung 
zu  diesem  Leben  aufgehalten,  nach  dor  Schrift 
und  Vernunft.    Jena,  1750,  4°.  pp.  190. 

2562.  Steffe,  John.  Five  Letters  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1757,  K  pp.  127. 

Letters  I.  and  II.  are  on  tho  Intermediate  State. 

2563.  Dawion,  Benjamin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Doctiiue  of  an  Intermediate 
State,  being  Remarks  on  Mr.  StenV*  Letter 
concerning  the  State  of  tho  Soul  after  Death, 
and  his  Brief  Defence  of  the  Same.  (Ap- 
pended to  his  Illustration  of  Several  TtxU 
of  Scripture,  17C5,  8«,  pp.  237-299.)    Jf. 

OrigfnallT  publ.  In  the  Monthly  Rev.  for  Uay,  1767, 
XVI.  402-411,  and  the  Grand  MagoMinc  for  April, 

visa. 

2564.  Morton,  Thomas,  />./>.,  Hector  of  Bat- 
ringhum.  Queries,  addressed  to  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
Law;  relative  to  what  ho  has  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separato  State :  with 
a  Few  Remarks  on  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Packard's 
Observations  on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate State.    Lincoln,  1757,  8».  la. 

25GG.  Pecltard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  the  Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State,  in 
Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  ... 
London,  1757,  8«.  pp.  73.    H. 

2566.  Steffe,  John.  Two  Letters  on  the  In- 
termediate State;  containing  Letter  I.  A 
Candid  View  of  the  Appendix  written  by 
Edmund  Law  ...  .  Letter  II  A  Brief  De- 
fence of  the  First  of  tho  Five  Letters  on  tho 
Intermediate  State,  Ac.  ...  London,  1758, 
8*.  pp.84 +.     G. 

2567.  Discourse  (A)  upon  the  Intermediate 
State.  Showing  that  all  Righteous  Souls  ... 
aro  immediately,  upon  putting  off  their 
Bodies,  with  Christ  iu  Joy  and  Felicity.  ... 
London,  17(0  [1750?],  8*.  pp.  24. 

Ascribed  by  Home  to  •'  Dr.  Booth."    Comp.  No. 

sue. 

2568.  Senubert,  Joh.  Rrnst.  De  Visione  Dei 
ante  Resurrect ionem  Carnis.  Helmst.  1750, 
4*.  (2  sh.) 

2568*.  Pontoppldan,  Erik,  the  younger, 
1702.     Sco  No.  -'191,  etc. 

2569.  Tsene ggey,  Siegmund.  Versuch  einer 
Betrachtuug  Uber  den  Zustand  der  Seelen 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Leibes  bis  sur  allgemcinen 
Auferstehung.    Freystadt,  1700,  4*.  pp.  90. 

2570.  Chappelow,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  on  it's  Im- 
mediate Reparation  from  the  Body.  Written 
by  Bishop  Bull.  Together  with  some  Extracts 
relating  to  tho  samo  Subject,  taken  from 
Writers  of  distinguished  Note  and  Character. 
With  a  Preface.  . . .  Cambridge,  1705,  «•.  pp. 
xi.,  120.    H. 

2571.  Meeterton,  Carl.  De  Anima  humana 
separata  n  Conjure.  [  Uetp.  Joh.  R.  Reiuholm.l 
Aboae,  1700,  4".  (1  sii.) 

2572.  Topermer,  Joh.  Yon  dem  Knstande 
der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen  vor  der  Auferste- 
hung der  Todten,  nach  den  Uriinden  der  Ver- 
nunft und  der  gttttlichen  Offonbarung.  Leip- 
zig, 1700,  8*.  pp.  180. 

2573.  Jones,  William,  of  Xaytand.    Three 
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Dissertations  on  Life  and  Death  . . .  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Intermediate  State  ...  . 
London,  1171,  hA  1*.  6d. 

AIM  in  lib  Works,  Loudon,  1801,  8°,  Vol.  III. 

2574.  Gedanken  von  dem  Zwischcnstande 
des  Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Langensalza. 
1772. 

2575.  Eaaay  on  the  Intermediate  State  of  Ex- 
istence ...    .    London,  1777,  8°.  M. 

2576.  Batcman,  Thomas.  The  Intermediate 
State  of  the  Soul ;  a  Sermon  on  Lake  xxiii. 
42,43.    London?  17H0, 8°. 

2577.  Serious  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature, 
State,  and  Subsistence  of  the  Human  Soul, 
immediately  after  tho  Death  of  the  Body 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  tho  Evening  Confer- 
ence between  Christ  and  Nicodemun.  Lon- 
don, 1783,  6».  4d. 

2578.  Jung,  called  Stilling,  Job.  Ileinr. 
Siegesgeschlcbte  derchrutlichen  Religion  und 
eine  gcmeinnUtzige  Erklarong  der  Offenba- 
rung  Johannis.  Neue  Auag.,  mit  Nachtrng 
und  Register.  Niirnberg,  (17011,  und  Nach- 
trag,  1805,)  1822,  8».  2  th.  18  gr. 

In  thi«  work  8 tilling  maintains  "  that  the  uul  after 
death  aud  until  the  resurrection  U  floating  above  her 
body,  and  Is  In  a  manner  magnetically  attracted  to 
tb«  same.     Rut  aho.ild  the  parti  or  tho  bodr  be  In 
different  place*,  the  soul  folfowj  the  Ivcf  of  resurrec- 
tion, which  la  indestructible  by  auy  power  of  nature." 
2678*.  Rous,  J.  M.    Sermons  stir  1'etat  inter- 
mediate entre  la  mort  ct  la  bionheurcuse  r6- 
surrection;  an  x  quels  on  a  joint  un  discount 
sur  cette  question :  si  les  bienheiirenx  recon- 
nuftront  dans  lo  ciel  ceux  avec  lesquels  ils 
converserent  sur  la  terre.    Amsterdam,  1808, 

A  Dutch  translation,  ibid.  1804,  8°, 

257ft*.  Meyer,  Job.  Friedr.  von.  Hades. 
1810.     See  No.  4676. 

25780.  WUllgen,  P.  van  der.  Verhande- 
ling,  behelzende  naauwkeiirig  ouderzoek  naar 
de  leere  des  Babels,  aangaande  den  staat  der 
aiole  tnsschen  den  dood  en  de  wederopstand- 
iug  der  ligchamen,  bekroond  met  den  gouden 
Eoreprijs  van  het  Haagsche  genootschap  tot 
verdediging  van  de  Christelnke  godsdienst. 
2*  druk.    Tiel,  (s'Hage,  1811.)  1841,  S«.  Ji.  1.20. 

2578d.  Ho  bar  t,  John  Henry,  Bp.  The  State 
of  the  Departed.  An  Address  delivered  at 
the  Ftiner.il  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore, 
D.D.  . . .  March  1 ,  1816  ...  and  a  Dissertation 
on  the  same  Subject  ...  .  New  York,  (3d 
ed.,  1826,  8*;  4th  ed.,  1846,)  1857, 13».  pp.  04, 

2678*.  [Polwheie,  Richard].  Essay  on  the 
Evidence  from  Scripture  that  the  Soul,  im- 
mediately after  the  Death  of  the  Body,  is  not 
in  a  Stato  of  Sleep  or  Insensibility;  but  of 
Happiness  or  Misery ;  and  on  tho  Moral  Uses 
of  that  Doctrine.  [8igned  "  Eusebtn*  Devoni- 
ensis."]  (Classical  Journ.  for  Sept.  and  Dec. 
1820 ;  XXII.  141-155,  261-270.)    //. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia represents  the  occond  edition  cf  this  Easay 
aa  published  under  Polwhcle's  name  in  London, 
1819  [misprint  for  1«3>  ?],  8U. 

2578*.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three  Essays,  etc. 
See  No.  33F3. 

2578i.  Huntingford,  Thomas.  Testimonies 
in  Proof  of  the  Separate  Existence  of  the 
Soul  in  a  State  of  Self-Consciousness  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Acredit 
Johannis  Calvini  tanfon-awvyta.  London, 
1829,  8«.  pp.  500  +.    A*  F 

For  the  most  part,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  or  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this 
subject. 

2578°.  Rftclcetts,  Frederick.    Considerations 
on  the  Condition  of  the  Soul  in  the  Interme- 
diate State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   London,  1831,  6°.    BL. 
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2579.  [Copland,  Alexander].  Mortal  Ufr. 
and  the  Mate  of  the  Soul  after  Death;  eoo- 
formable  to  Divine  Revelation,  aa  interpret-*] 
by  the  Ablest  Commentators,  and  cuastxsrrit 
with  the  Discoveries  of  Science.  By  a  Pro- 
testant Layman.  ...  Loudon.  1833.  8*.  w 
iU.,  672.    />.,<?.  "^ 

2579*.  Hopfner,  Ernst  Friedr.  Ueber  das 
Schicksal  der  Seele  unmittelbar  nach  dean 
Tode  des  Leibe*.  Leipiig,  1833,  S*  (l*  «h.j 
2579*.  Wiedenfeld,  Earl  Willi.  Der  oa- 
mittelbare  Zustand  des  Menschen  nach  dVai 
Tode.  (AnnaUn  der  fft*atnuiltn  ThooL  oer 
chritU.  Kirche,  1831,  IV.  45-75  ) 

"  Maintains  that  the  New  Testament  tenches  an 
intermediate  state."— Brettck. 
2579".  Beckers,  Hubert.  Mittheilangen  ans 
den  merkwUrdigttten  Schriften  der  veriloase- 
nen  Jahrhundertc  ttberden  Znstand  der  S**le 
nach  dem  Tode.  ...  2  Hefte.  Angebnnr. 
1835-30,  8«.    F. 

Contents.  Heft  I.  Zur  Geeehichte  der  Utenfar 
ubcr  die  Lebre  von  dem  Zustandc  der  Seete  nach 
dem  Tode.  Von  Dr.  Val.  Ernst  Iioaelier.  pp.  1-tt. 
—  Aus  Dr.  Job.  Mcisner*B  Abtuatidlong  toa  dea 
MittelstAnde  der  nbgetchiedenen  Seeicn.  pp.  XI- J  m. 
— Au*  dem  Ruiuischcn  Katcchtanns:  fiber  die  Abfer- 

Btcbuue  und  das  enlge  Lebcn.   pp.   171-304 Acs 

Ijeibnltaena  System  der  Tneolocie :  uber  die  leixu-a 
Din  go,  Oder  das  znkunftlge  Letm.  pp.  3UO-21&.  » 
Heft  II.  Aus  Dr.  Job.  Kclsner'a  Ahhrndlao*  v«« 
der  Seligkelt  und  Un-eligkelt  der  mit  ihren  Lcibera 
noeh  nieht  verelntgten  Scales,  pp.  3-tfi.—  Ana  Dr. 
V.  K.  Z*oscher*a  AUbandlong  von  dean  Znatand* 
der  abgexchledcoen  Seelen  bis  cum  j ungate n  CericaL 
(Villi  manr  notes  br  Beckers.)  pp.  47-3S3. 

A  large  part  of  the  content?  of  ihesc  two  Toinases 
is  taken  from  Loicbcr '*  Auurietent  Smmmluna,  etc. 
publ.  in  1735.     Sea  No.  2542. 

2580.  R.,  A.  Tankar  om  Hade*,  eller  Meunl*- 
kans  prbTningstillstind  efter  dOden  af  A.  K. 
Christianstad,  18S7,  S«. 

2580*.  Sherwood,  Reuben.  The  Interme- 
diate State.— A  Sermon  ...  .  Pooghkeeiksie, 
1838,  1*.  pp.  60,    G. 

2580».  Rlttelmeyer, .    Essai  sur  la  «loe- 

trine  des  &mes  apixra  la  mort.    Strasbourg, 

2581.  Govett,   Rtr.  R.,  Jr.    A    Treatise  on 

Hades,  or  the  Place  of  Departed  Spirits. 
Published  by  the  l.dinburgh  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Stndv  of  the  Prophetic  Sertp- 
tnrea.     Edinburgh,  jr.n.  [184—  f  j,  16*.  pp.  KL 

2581*.  Whytt,  Jaraea.  Disembodied  Spirits; 
their  State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   London,  1840,  *>.    BL. 

2582.  Pond,  Enoch.  The  Intermediate  Place. 
(Jmeriam  Bibl.  Itrpo*.  for  April,  1841;  3d 
Ser.,  V.  404-478.)    //. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine. 

2583.  Grew,  Henry.  The  Intermediate  State. 
Philadelphia,  1844,  12*.  pp.  24. 

2583».  Robinson,  W.  The  Invisible  World: 
or  the  State  of  Departed  Spirits  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  A  Poem  in 
Eight  Hooks,  with  an  Appeudix.  . . .  Cal- 
cutta, 1844,  S*.  pp.  viii.,  400.    G. 

"A  cumbrous  mass  of  nnrendable  proanJe  verse.  '— 
Calcutta  JtrWeir. 

2584.  Cappadoce,  A.  Geduchteu  over  den 
toestand  der  zielen  in  den  staat  der  af;e«ehei- 
denheid  tusscheu  den  dood  en  de  opstandimr 
's  Hage,  1845,  8*.  fi.  0.45. 

2585.  Miller,  Her.  John.  Thiugs  after  Deatu : 
Three  Chapters  on  the  Intermediate  State, 
with  ...  Hints  for  Epitaphs  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
London,  (1847,)  tt54,  le»f  pp.  150. 

2686.  Separate  State  (On  the).  (Kitto'sJovra. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1850;  V.  S2-OV.)    D. 

2587.  Young.  Alex.  The  State  of  the  De- 
parted, and  the  Time  of  the  Reward  of  Glory* 
Ulnsgow,  Idol,  1^.  pp.  I3i. 
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2538.  Brown,  Prof.  John,  J>.  D.  The  Dead 
iu  Christ;  their  State,  Present  and  Future 
...  .  2d  Kd.  Edinburgh,  (1852,)  1867,  18«. 
pp.  172.— Reprinted,  New  York,  1856,  12»  or 

Maintain*  U>«  doctrine  of  an  lattnuediate  state. 
25S9.  Hades   and    the    Resurrection;   or,  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jesuit  Christ.  London, 
1852,  12*.  7*.  64. 

2590.  J..  W.  H.  Hades  and  Heaven.  (Kitto's 
Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852;  N.  S.  III. 
35-60.    Comp.  pp.  483-495.)    D. 

2591.  Liitltemuller,  (L.)  Paul  (W  ).  Unser 
Zust&nd  von  dem  Tode  bis  *ur  Auferstehung. 
...  Ein  Fragepuukt  swischen  der  prote*tan- 
th*rhen  uud  katholiscben  Kirche.  Leipzig, 
1S52,  8°.  pp.  xx.,  193. 

2o©2.  Place  (The)  of  Departed  Spirits.  {Church 
ifcr.  for  July,  1852 ;  V.  232-252.)    BA. 

2593.  Maywahlen,  Val.  Ulrich.  Der  Tod, 
das  Todtenreich  und  dor  Zustaud  der  von  hier 
absfschiedetieu  Seelen.  Dargestellt  aus  dem 
Worte  Got  lea.  Berlin,  1854,  8°.  pp.  xiv,  215. 
D. 

2594. The  Intermediate  State,  and  Christ 

among  the  Dead  ...  .  Translated  from  the 
German  bv  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  Schim. 
London,  1850,  12*.  pp.  184. 

2595.  Blakemau,  l'hineas.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. . . .    New  York,  1855, 1*  or  18°.  pp.  114. 

2596.  [Phillip*,  Dan.  William  J.  The  Inter- 
mediate State.  (Christian  Rev.  for  July, 
1855 ;  XX.  381-109.)    BA. 

2597.  Grlfflii,  Nathaniel  Herrick.  Place  and 
Condition  of  the  Departed.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  153-172.)    H. 

2597*.  Montagn,  George,  Wi  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. The  intermediate  State,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    London,  1859,  S*. 

2598.  Walker,  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
Angels;  the  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Esther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18". 
pp.  '212. 

2599.  M'Canaland,  John  Conyngham. 
Truths  for  the  Times.  No.  I.  On  the  Inter- 
mediate State.    Dublin,  1800, 12*.  pp.  110. 

2599*.  Intermediate  State  (The).  (Presby- 
terian Quar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1861;  X.  241-252.) 
H. 

2.  Bleep  of  the  Soul. 

jrofe.—  Sm  also  the  preceding  subdivision,  and  the 
Index  of  Subjoots. 

2600.  Calvin,  Joan.  Psychopannychia,  qua 
refellitur   quoruudain   liuperltoruin    Error, 

}ui  Animas  post  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultlmum 
ndiciura  doruiire  putant  ...  .  Aureliae, 
15S4.  —  Also  Baeileao,  1536;  Argeutorati, 
1545,  8o,  (f.  54,  and  1558,  8». 

Also  Id  hit  Tract****  TJuotogict,  AmiU  1667.  fol. ; 
Opp.  VIII.  335-355.  (H.)  A  French  translation, 
Orleans,  1534 ;  BuglUh,  London,  John  Dag«.  1581,  &*, 
with  the  title,  "A  Treatise  of  the  immortality  of  toe 
goule, '  «fe. 

2601.  Lata,  or  L«,  Renhardus,  Erythropo- 
litanut.  Confutatto  eorum,  qui  Animas  Mor- 
tuorum  dormiro  asserunt.   Basileao,  1560,  4». 

AIM  In  the  Ortkodcxoorapha  of  i.  J.  Grynwu*. 
1569,  fol.,  II.  1718-17»  (s/.),  with  toe  title:  —  «•  Som- 
nrt  Christlanorvm  ...  neo  non  succlncta  Declare 
Uo,  de  eommunl  omnium  Howlnum  In  NouiMlmo  Die 
BMorreotionc." 

2602.  More,  Henry.  That  the  Soul  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Explanation  of  the 
Grand  Myetery  of  Qodlinm,  1660,  foL, 
Book  1.  Ch.  Ti.-x.) 
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2603.  Famt,  Jac.  Do  Psychopannychia.  Ar- 
gout.  1663,  4«. 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  n 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  for  departed  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  not  ...    .    k.p.  1667,  8».    BM. 

2605.  Pfaff,  Christoph  Matt  bans.  Dissertatio 
de  Som  no  Animamm  post  Mortem,  contra 
DormitHUtios.    Tubiugae,  1112,  #>.  pp.  16. 

2605*.  ["Watts,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State.  1782.  See  No. 
2541. 

2606.  Pine  Ice,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Animorum 
e  Scholia  ChrUtianorum exterminando.  Hahe, 
1746,40.  (4sh.) 

2607.  Heyn,  Joh.  Sendschreiben  an  nerrn 
Doctor  . . .  Bannigarten,  worinne  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watts  Meynnugen  vom  Schlaf  der  ab- 
KCMchledenen  Seelen  beschoiden  gepriifet  siud 
7..  .  Frankfurt,  1746,  *>.  pp.  181.— 2«Aufl., 
Halle,  1749,  8«. 

See  Herrlcb.  SgOoge,  etc.  pp.  87,  88;  Kraft's  Neut 
TheoL  BiU.,  I.  866-S78.    E. 

2608.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seelo  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,  4». 
(4sh.) 

2609.  [Blelcke,  or  Blelke,  Joh.  Achat 
Felix  I.  Die  wachenden  Seelen  derer  mit 
Ihren  Vatern  Eutschlafenen,  nach  Einleitung 
desIIeynischenSendschreibensan  ...  Baum- 
garten  in  Halle  yoeb  Seelenschlaf  ... 
Frankfurt  nnd  Leipzig,  1747,  8».  pp.  104. 

2610.  Seidel,  Christoph  Tim.  Sendschreiben 
an  einige  gute  Freunde  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
Ilolmst.  1747,  8».  pp.  39. 

2611.  Simonettl,  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
liber  die  Lehreu  von  dor  Unsterblichkeit  und 
dem  Schlafe  der  Seelen.  2  Theile.  2*  Aud. 
(Berlin.  1747,)  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1751, 
*».  pp.  176, 208.  ,       M    , 

In  opposition  to  Hern.    See  Kraft's  Ncue  ThceL 
BiU.,  fiSTll.  138-146,  and  174ft.  III.  26-33.    H. 

2612.  Winter, .preacher at  Birkenwerder. 

Aufgeweckter  Uypnopsychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  Baumgarten,  Slcgm.  Jac.  Beant- 
wortung  des  Sendschreiben*  J.  Heyns  vom 
Schlafe   der  abgoschiedenen  Seelen.    Halle, 

1748.4°. 

Also  In  hU  Tktoi.  Btdcnken,  BammL  VI.  Halle, 
1748,  pp.  271-658. 

2614.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  grari  Er- 
rore  eorum  qui  Animas  Defnnctorum  Seusuum 
oxpertes  obdormiro  statuunt.  Uelmat.  1751, 
4*.  2flrr. 

2615.  FDn  Rosey, ].    Abhandlung  vom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  cine 
Widerlegungder  tlbcr  diese  Materle  abgefass- 
ten  Schrift  des  Abts  Seidels.  Halberstadt, 
1754,  8».  pp.  206. 

2616.  Seidel,  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Vertheidl- 
gung seines  Scndschreibens  vom  Seelenschlafe, 
gegen  die  Widerlegnng  clues  Ungenaunteu. 
Halle,  1754,  8«.  pp.  160. 

2617.  Dupllcscnrllt  Uber  dio  goto  Sache 
von  dem  Zifstaudo  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Totlo, 
als  einer  Beantwortung  [of  Scidel'a  Vertheidi- 
gung  stints  Sendschreibfns,  etc.]  ...  .  Fruuk- 
furth  uud  Leipzig,  1755,  8».  pp.  381 

2818.  K.  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ver- 
fasser  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe  iler  Feel* 
nach  dem  Tode,  welches  In  diesem  Jahre  nia 
eino  Widerlegnng  des  Herrn  Abts  Seidels  in 
Ilalberstadt  herausgekommen,  von  K.  *  rauk- 
iurt  und  Leipzig,  1754,  *.  PP;  ». 

8ee  Krafii  Nme  Thtol.  BiU..  1755,  X.  W6-930.    B. 

2619.  TDn  Roscy, -J.    Von  dem  Zustande 

der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  eiue  Antwort 
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auf  die  Etnwtlrfe  eines  Ungcnannten  in  dem 
Tractat :  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ver- 
fasser  ...    .    Halbcrstadt,  1755,  8».  pp.  128. 

2020.  K.  Zweites  Schreibcii  an  den  nngenann- 
ten  Yerfasser  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  von  K.  Frankfurt 
und  Leipzig,  1755,  8*.  pp.  70. 

2620*.  Abhandlung  Ton  dam  Schlafe  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  als  Widerlegung  des 
Abts  Seidel's  Einwiirfe  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
2  Stiicke.  Frankfurt  am  Maya,  1755, 8».  %gr. 

2821.  R.  Dass  Luther  die  Lehre  vom  Seelen- 
schlaf  geglaubet  habe,  in  einem  Sendschrei- 
ben  an  den  ungenannten  Hrn.  Verfasser  der 
Abhandlong  vom  Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tode,  welche  su  Halberatadt  herausge- 
kommen,  unwiedersprechlich  erwiesen  von  K. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1755,  8».  pp.  32. 

2622.  Beweis,  das*  die  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode 
weder  Bchlafen,  noch  wachen.  Halle,  1755, 
8«.  pp.  16. 

2623.  Vemkjr,  Oeorg.  Die  Geschichte  dea 
Menschon  in  sclnem  Zwischenzustande,  vom 
Tode  an  bin  zu  seiner  Auferstebung,  . . .  nebst 
der  Widerlegung  der  Seelen*chlafer  ...  . 
Rostock  und  Wismar,  1755,  8°.  pp.  496  +. 
(32  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Neut  Taeet.  BOX.,  1766,  XI.  «l«-«2. 
(H.)  Also  without  the  name  of  (he  author,  ander 
the  title :  —  ••  Ge«chltibie  dea  Menschen  bit  mm  seiner 
A  lifers  tchuns,"  Butzow  und  Wianiar,  1762. 

2624.  [Herbst,  Nic.  Fricdr.].  Yernunft-  und 
Bchriftmaseige  Aninorkungen  liber  die  gegen- 
aeitigen  Grimde  fUr  und  wider  den  Seelen- 
schlaf,  welche  the! Is  in  dem  Sendachrciben 
des  Herrn  Abt  Seidel's,  tbeils  in  der  ibm 
entgegengesetzten  Abhandlung  eines  Unge- 
nannten enthalten  sind.  Lemgo,  17541,  8*. 
pp.333. 

2625.  Mttller,  Job.  Steph.  Die  Unschuld 
Luthcrs  in  der  Lehre  von  dem  Zustande  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  wider  die  Beschuldi- 
gung,  als  ob  derselbe  ein  SoeleiiHchlaTer  gewe- 
aen  Key.  gerettet.    Jena,  1757,4*.  pp.  39. 

See  No.  2621. 

2626. Daas  Luther  die  Lehre  vom  Seelen- 

echlafe  nie  geglaubt  habc,  weiter  und  mit  den 
etttrksten  Gr linden  erwiesen.  Jena,  1759,  4°. 
pp.54. 

In  answer  to  a  Letter  publ.  In  the  Aleue  Brvelterwi- 
g$n  der  JBrseimffifes,  etc.  (Lelpt.),  St.  U.—Htrrtch. 

2627.  Bavstholm,  Christian.  Disputatio  de 
|vxoiram;xia.    Part.  1.-11I.    Havniae,  1762- 

2628.  Veranda  eines  Beweiaes,  dass  die  Seele 
des  Menisci) en  nach  der  Trennung  vom  Loibe 
nicht  schlafe,  aondern  sich  bewusst  sey,  aua 
Got  tea  Wort  und  geistllchen  Erfabrungen 
walirer  Christen  gefUhrt.  Halle,  1775,  8°. 
pp.62. 

2629.  Observations  on  1st.  The  Chronology 
of  Scripture.  ...  3d.  The  Evidence  which 
Reason  ...  affords  us  with  respect  to  the 
Nature  ...  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  4th.  Argu- 
ments in  Support  of  the  Opiuion,  that  the 
Soul  is  Inactive  and  Unconscious  from  Death 
to  the  Resurrection,  derived  from  Scripture. 
New- York,  1795,  8°.  pp.  141.    Q. 

2630.  Kenrfck,  Timothy.  Discourses  ...  . 
2  vol.  London,  1805,  8». 

Sermons  ll.-W.  (I.  21-79)  are  on  the  state  of  the 
dead.  The  author  maintains  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  aud  is  restored  to  life  at  the  resurrection. 

2630*.  Woodward,  John.  A  Short  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed:  the  Question  considered, 
Is  Death  a  Temporary  Sleep?  London,  1884, 
8».    BL. 

2631.  Pea\rce,  John  H.  An  Attempt  to  am 
a wer  the  Question,  Has  Man  a  Conscious  8tate 
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of  Existence  after  Death,  and  previous  to  tie 
Resurrection  r  Fayetteville  [N.  C-i  1*44, 
pp.8. 

Maintains  the  sleep  of  the  seal.    '*  In 
confused. "— BibL  Beptrt. 

2632.  Hsun,  J.  Panton.  The 
Gathered  and  Gathering;  or,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  concerning  Man  in  Death.  Loocknu. 
1850,  12*.  pp.  158. 

Maintains  that  nan  has  no  eonsetotw  exUtenee  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection.  Reprinted  In  tae 
MfifeAnnniiter  for  Mar  and  Jane,  1864    TIL  «oVS». 

2633.  Porter,  James.  The  Condition  of  the 
Dead.  (Methodist  Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1*50: 
XXXn.  113-124.)    H. 

Against  the  sleep  of  the  sooL 

2634.  Heaven,  Hell,  Hades;  or  Sleep  of  the 
Soul.  (Kitto's  Journ.  of  Sac  Lit.  lor  April, 
1851 ;  N.  S.  IV.  56-70.  Oomp.  pp.  413-432.)  D. 

Maintains  the  sleep  of  the  sold. 

2635.  Webb,  C.  The  Sensibility  of  Separate 
Souls  considered.  London,  1851, 12*.  pp.  xu, 
102,    O. 

2636.  Connelly,  Jta>. Thomas  P.,  and  Field, 
Brv.  Nathaniel,  M.D.  A  Debate  on  the  State 
of  the  Dead  ...  .  Held  ...  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Indianapolis,  in  the  Summer  of  1852L  ... 
Revised  by  the  Parties.  Louisville,  1851,  12*. 
pp.  308. 

Or.  Field  maintains  the  nneonsctoaaneu  of  the 
dead  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  reaariwa- 


3.  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  |  Lbnbo, 

Kole.  —  This  subject  belongs  principally  to  Gbrie- 
tology,  and  the  following  titles  are  only  a  seleetioa 
from  the  copious  and  unprofitable  literature  re- 
lating to  it. 

2637.  Dletelmalr,  Joh.  Angus  tin.  HistorU 
Dogtnatis  de  Dcscensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  Lite- 
rarla:  cum  Praenitione  Joh.  Balth.  Bern- 
holdi.  Norimbergae,  1741,  3>.  (16  ah.i—  Ed. 
2da,  cmendatior  et  auctior.  Altorfii,  I7*J2,  8*. 

Bee  Swa  Act*  frwst..  S*fPL,  Vll  *n-W*.  and 
Krnesti's  Xeu*  TkeoL  BM..  life,  lit.  t»t-1U.    B. 

2638.  Semler,  Joh.  Salom.    De  varto  et  iro- 

Kri  Veterum  Studio  in  recolenda  Historia 
scensus  Christi  ad  Inferos.    [Progr.]    Hal. 
1775, 4». 

2639.  Volborth,  Joh.  Carl.  Epistola  patto- 
ralis,  qua  quantum  Error  Apvilinaris  ewn- 
tulerit,  ut  Dogma  de  Deecensn  ad  lnferue 
Symbol!*  Fidei  inaereretur,  paucis  declarator. 
Brunsvigw,  1795, 8°.  pp.  8. 

2640.  Clansen,  Joh.  Doe^matis  de  Deecenra 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Hiatonam  btblicam  atque 
ecclesiasticam  composuit,  varibque  Obeerva- 
tionibus  crltico-philologicis  illusrravit  ...  . 
Hafniae,  1801, 8*.  pp.  87. 

2641.  Waatge,  Georg  Holger.  De  Aetate  Ar- 
ticuli,  quo  in  Syiubolo  Apostolicotraditur  Jesn 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Descensus.  ...  HannJae, 
1836,  8*.  pp.  174. 

ReViewed  hj  F..  W.  Koltbeff  In  the  JUkrt.  /.  ••««. 
JTrOUfbr  July,  1837,  coll.  lOa-llt.    E. 

2642.  [Ballon,  Hosea,  2d].  Historical  Sketch 
of  Interpretations  of  1  Fet.  iii.  18-20,  and  iv. 
6.  (Universalis*  Quar.  for  April,  1859;  X. 
221-248.)    H. 

2643.  Huldekoper,  Frederic  The  Belief 
of  the  First  Three  Ceuturles  concerning 
Christ's  Mission  to  the  Underworld,  Boston, 
1854, 12».  pp.  xlL,  187.    B. 

A  work  or  original  and  careful  research.  A  snail 
edition  was  privately  printed  at  tfcadtiiie,  Pa.,  ItCS, 
8*.    A 

On  the  history  and  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see,  farther,  Bretacbneider,  ^ttVav 
Entwickdunff,  etc  pp.  5w«-a0u,  and  betow, 
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No.  2067*.  Peanwa)  2673,  Niemann* 
2679\  King;  2680,  Ittlfjj  2t90,  Ung«r| 
2006,  Pott;  *6»7,  Hone j  2*598,  Konlgi 
2706,  Gilder  j  and  2700,  K6rb«r» 


3644.  Nicodemas.  Evangelii  XicodemI  Pars 
II.  sivu  Descensus  Christ  I  ad  Inferos.  Gr. 
(In  Tischendorf*  EvangeUa  Apocrypha,  Lips. 
lS53,.,v,  pp.  300-311.)  /f.  — Also  in  Latin,  in 
two  different  firms,  ibid.  pp.  368-410. 

Forming  ee.  17-27  of  the  Gospel  of  Moodcmns  as 

edited  by  Thilo.  CW.  Apocr.  No*.  Test..  I.  666-746, 

whom*  notes  are  rateable.    It  nmy  be  found  iu  Eng- 

lltb  in  J  one*  on  the  Ctuon,  Tol.  II.,  and  In  Hone  s 

Apocryphal  New  Teat.  (London.  1820.  Sd  ed.  1H1,  8°). 

or  which  several  oils,  ba*e  been  publ.  in  this  country. 

ThU  legend,  m  Mr.  Norton  remarks  (Genuine****  of 

the  OotpeU,  aded..  III.  5toS.  note),  " appears  to  bav* 

be»*n  the  Immediate  source  of  those  conceptions  re- 

•i  eciing  our  Lord's  descent  to  Hell,  or  the  '  Harrow* 

ins  or  Hell.'  as  It  was  called  In  old  English  literature, 

which  were  common  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 

Ages,"    Karljr  editions  of  this  Gospel  In  Latin  and 

rations  modern  languages,  as  English.  French,  Italian 

and  German,  are  very  nameruus.    See  Thilo.  L  a. 

pp.  cxlii.-eU. 

2644*.  JEuseblua    Altxandrinut,   5th   cent. 

Eusebii   Kmeseni  quae    supersunt  Opusrnla 

Gneca  ...  illustrate  a  Jo.  Christ iano  Guilel- 

mo  Aurusti  ...    .    Elberfeldi,  1829,  8".  pp. 

192-}-.    D. 

Containing  a  eurloas  discourse  on  the  descent  of 
John  th*  ltaptist  to  Hade*,  announcing  to  the  Ira- 
prWoucd  Mints  their  approaching  deliverance,  and 
another  on  the  descent  of  Christ  to  Hades.  See  pp. 
3-10.  11-*.  and  the  note*,  p.  I'M,  et  seqq.,  p.  155,  et 
seqq.  Thilo.  in  his  work  "  Ucber  die  ftcbrlftrn  dee 
Knsehius  von  Alexandricn  and  dee  Eu«eblus  ion 
Kmi^i,  Halle.  1432.  8°  »/>.)•  give*  good  reasons  for 
aav'guing  tbe«c  di-tcoursc*  to  Euneblus  of  Alexandria. 

2044*.  Credmon,  died  about  a.d.  680.  Cawl- 
mon't  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the 
Holy  Scripture*,  in  Anglo-Saxon;  with  an 
English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal 
Index,  by  Beojamiu  Thorpe  ...  .  Loudon, 
1832,  8».  pp.  xxxv.,  341.    H. 

Book  II.  pp.  205-310  relates  In  great  part  to  Christ's 
dtaccni  to  hell.  For  a  description  of  hell,  see  also 
pp.  »-*. 

2645.  Kptphanlua,  Puudo-.  Oratio  in  ... 
Sepulturam  Domini  ...  et  in  Domini  in  In- 
fernnm  Descensu  m.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Iu  Epi- 
phanii  Opera,  Par.  1622,  fol.,  II.  259-275.)    H. 

This  may  belong  to  one  of  the  later  Kpiohaali,  of 
whom  one  II.  a.d.  680,  another  a.d.  870. 
2645*.  Scot  us  E  risen  a,  Johannes,  fl.  aj>. 
858.    See  No.  2017. 

2646.  Ansellua,  Scholastic™,  A.  a.d.  980. 
[Vision  of  Christ's  Descent  into  ITeil.  Lat.) 
(In  E.  Dh  Merit's  Pbtsitspap,  Lat.anUriturts 
au  JT/h  SiicU,  Paris,  1843, 8».  pp.  200-217.)  H. 

Al«o  In  Mlguc's  PtUrol  OH.  64S-4&2.    B. 

2647.  Harrowing  of  Hell  (The),  a  Miracle- 
Play  written  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  now  first  published  from  the  Original 
Mauuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an 
Introduction,  TranHlation,  and  Notes.  By 
James  Orchard  Haiti  well  ...  .  London,  1840, 
am.  4«  or  8«.  pp.  83.    F. 

2647*.  Wldehram,  Fricdr.  Triumphns  re- 
surgentis ChristI ab Inferno;  Carmine.  Witob. 
15*1,  4*.    BL. 

2848.  Smith  {Lot.  Smythteus),  Richard, 
D.D.,  1500-1563.  Refutatio  lurnlenta  cross**  k 
exitiosse  Ha?re*I*  Johannis  Calvin i  k  Christop. 
Carlili  Angli,  qua  astruunt  Christum  non 
de*cendia*e  ad  Inferos  alios,  quam  ad  Infer- 
num  Inflmum  ...  aut  ad  Sepulchrum.    1662. 

2649.  Granada,  Luis  de  (Lat.  Ludovicn* 
Granatensts).  Condones  de  pnecipuis 
Sanctorum  Festis  et  Diebna  Dominicl*  per 
feotum  Annum.  4  vol.  Autverpise,  1577-61, 
fol. 

Pot  a  striking  extract  from  Lola  de  Granada's 
sermon  on  tms   BesurrecUon,  describing   Christ's  I 


descent  Into  hell,  see  Tlcknor's  Bit.  ofSpanUh  Lit., 
III.  1'24-1«. 

2650.  Agricola,  Franciacus.  Evnngelicarnm 
Demonstratioiiuiu  Llbri  IV.  in  quibus  ...  de- 
monstratui-  Christum  secundum  Animam  re- 
vera  ad  Infernum  dc«cendis*e  et  Animas 
Piornm  inde  a  Limbo  liberalise.  Colouia?, 
1578, 12*. 

2651.  Carllle,  or  Carlisle,  Christopher. 
A  Discovrtfe  concerning  two  Diuino  Positious. 
The  First  effectually  concluding,  that  the 
Soules  of  the  Faith  full  Father*,  deceased 
before  Christ,  went  immediately  to  Ilenuen. 
The  Second  ...  touching  the  Descensioti  of 
our  Saniour  Christ  into  Ilell  ...  .  London, 
1582,  «m.  8o.  pp.  17,  ff.  173  +■ 

In  opposition  to  the  book  of  Richard  Smith,  de- 
scribed above.  No.  9640.  "  This  work  was  interdicted 
tho  same  year  by  publle  authority.' —Cooper,  Ath. 
Cant.,  XI.  16. 

2652.  Vlcq,  Henrietta  de.  De  Descensu  Jcsu 
Christt  ad  Inferos  ...  .  Antuerpin,  1586. 
4».  pp.  162. 

2663.  Bniaeui  (Dutch  Bnyi),  Joh.  Dispu- 
tatlo  de  Descensu  Chris:  i  ad  Inferos,  ad  versus 
Decretuut  Libri  Concordia)  Lutherauuruni. 
Colonise,  1588,  4». 

2654.  Hill,  Adam.  The  Defense  of  the  Article, 
Christ  descended  into  Ilell.  With  Arguments 
obiected  against  the  Truth  of  the  same  Doc- 
trine, of  one  Alex.  Huiihm;  all  which  Reasons 
are  confuted  ...    .     London,  1502, 4°. 

2655.  Herrnachwager,  Casp.  Trostpredigt 
Torn  Biindlelu  der  Leuendigen,  darlnn  die  II. 
Seel  en  der  Verstorbenen  biss  an  den  JUngnten 
Tag  verwahret  werden.  Scbmalkalden,  1C05, 
4«. 

2656.  Jacob,  Henry.  A  Treatise  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Victory  of  Christ  in  the  Work  of  our 
Redemption  ...  .  Written  against  certain 
Errors  in  these  Points  publickly  preached  in 
London  [by  Bp.  Bilsonl,  1597.  [London?! 
1598,  8».    BL. 

2657.  Bilaon,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Effect  of 
certaine  Sermons  [preached  in  1597]  touching 
the  Full  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the 
Death  and  Bloud  of  Christ  Jesus;  wherein 
...  are  handled,  What  Painea  Christ  suffered 
in  his  Soule  on  the  Crosse:  together  with  the 
Place  and  Purposo  of  his  Descent  to  IIcl  after 
Death  ...    .    London,  1599, 4».    BL. 

Bllsoo  maintains  that  Christ  actual  It  went  into 
hell  "  to  destroy  the  direl's  kingdom,"  Jkc,  and  op. 
poses  the  Puritan  doctrine,  that  he  suffered  the  pains 
of  bell  in  bis  soul  on  the  cross. 

2658.  B  rough  ton,  Hngh.  An  Explication 
of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. 
[Containing  various  tracts  relating  to  the 
subject,  originally  published  from  1599  to 
1605  or  later,  particularly  against  Bp.  Bllson ; 
including  also  his  "  Oration  to  the  Geneveans" 
In  Greek  and  English.]  (  Workt,  Loud.  1602, 
fol.,  pp.  727-*40.)    H. 

"It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  first  of  our  countrymen 
who  gaTe  a  rational  expllcatlcnof  this  matter,  was 
the  famous  Hugh  B  rough  ton,  otherwi«e  m>  fanciful  In 
his  opinions.'  —  MipyU,  in  the  Biogr.  tint.,  'id  ed., 
II.  .111.  note.  He  maintains  with  abuudaut  learning 
that  Hade*  denotes  the  world  or  souls,  not  the  place 
of  the  damned. 

2659.  Hlgfflna,  John.  An  Answer  to  ... 
William  Perkins,  concerning  Christ's  Descen- 
sion  into  Hell.    Oxford,  (1602  f)  1608,  8<>.  BL. 

2660.  Bllson,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Survey  of 
Christ's  Sufferings  for  Man's  Redemption: 
and  of  his  Descent  to  Hades  or  Uel  fur  our 
Deliverance.    Londou,  1604,  fol.    BL. 

2661.  Brlefe  Answere  (A)  unto  certaine  Ob- 
jections against  tho  Descension  of  Christ  iuto 
Hell.    London,  1604, 4°.    BL. 

2662.  Llmbo-maatlx,  that  is,  a  Canvise  of 
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Ltaibus  Pat  mm,  shewing  ...  that  Christ  de- 
scended not  in  Soule  to  Hell  to  deliver  the 
Fathers  from  thence.  London .  1004,  4».  BL. 
Bj  Andrew  WllletT    8ee  No.  W*5. 

2663.  Par  Ices,  Richnrd.  An  Apologle  of  Three 
Testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning 
the  Article  of  our  Creed,  Iff  demxnded  into 
Hell.    London,  1607, 4«.    BL. 

2664. Tho  Second  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

joyndcr  to  a  Reply  made  against  the  Former 
Booke,  lately  published  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  Limbo-mastix.  London,  1607. 
4*.    BL. 

2665.  Wtllet,  Andrew.  Loidoromastlx :  that 
is,  A  Scourge  for  a  Ray  for,  containing  a  Full 
...  Answer  to  the  Unchristian  Kay  lings  ... 
vented  by  one  Rich.  Parkes,  against  the 
Author  of  Limbomasttx.  Cambridge,  1607. 
4».    BL.  * 

2666.  Parker,  Robert,  and  Sanford,  Hugh. 
Do  Desceumi  Jesu  Christi   ail  Inferos  Lihri 

Jiuatuor,  ab  Hugoue  Saufordo  inchoati.  Amst. 
011, 4°.    BL. 

2667.  Gnftld,  William.  Limbo's  Battery;  or, 
an  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  of  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  1080, 12*. 

26C7».  Pearson,  John,  Bp.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed.  . . .     London,  1059,  4«>. 

Numerous  edition*.  Sec  on  Art.  V.,  a  here  the 
■object  of  Christ's  'Dwoent  into  Hell"  is  treated 
with  Brent  learning. 

2668.  Eclthard,  Heinr.  De  Descensu  Christ! 
ad  Inferos  Libellus.  Lipsi*?,  1004,  am.  8°.  no 
108.  lv 

"  Maintains  the  doctrine  or  the  Formula  of  Con* 
cord.  -Arefsca. 

2669.  Richard,  Jacob.  D©  Descensn  Christ! 
ad  Inferos  contra  Novatori*  citfusdam  Disser- 
tationem  de  eadem.  [Pr«s.  Pet.  Habfrkoru.l 
Glwue,  1671, 4«.  Agr.  J 

2670.  Llghtfoot,  John.  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Fourth  Article  of  tho  Apostolic  Creed. 
{Works,  Strype's  ed.,  II.  1341-1355,  Lond. 
1684,  fol.;  or  Pitman'*  ed.,  VI.  3-36.)    H. 

Ou|>ot*s  very  vigorously  the  eoiiinion  notions  of 
Catholics  and  Frotcatants  on  the  sulgect, 

2671.  Smith,  Richard,  of  London.  A  Letter 
,..  to  Dr.  Hen.  Hammond,  concerning  the 
fence  of  that  Article  fn  tho  Creed  He  de- 
tcendrd  into  Hell;  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Answer.    London,  1084,  8".    BL. 

2672.  Carpzov,  Joh.  Benedict,  lh<  younger. 
Dissertatio  de  Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ex 
Eplien.  iv.  9,  10.  [Bern.  J.  G.  Lucius.]  Lip- 
«i«,1687,4«.  J        ' 

Also  in  his  I>\*».  Acad.,  pp.  640-711.  —  "  Mninfnlns 
tho  common  doctrine  of  Calov  and  others. "— JfrtvscJt. 

2673.  Niemann,  Scbast.  Dlasertatiu  de  dis- 
tinctis  Pontificiorum  in  Inferno  Classibus. 
Jenae,  1680,  4*.  pp.  30. 

2674.  Melaner,  Joh.  Tractatns  de  Descenra 
Christi  ad  Inferos.  Witeberga?,  1090,  4». 
6pr. 

2675.  Francke,  Wilhelm.  Dissertatio  do 
Descents  Christ!  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  hi.  18, 
19.  [I*r*s.  J.  O.  Neuinaun.1  Vitebergse, 
1094,  4«.  pp.  30.  —  Also  170*2. 

•'  Mslntuins  that  Chrlrt  couqnered  the  Devil  and 
Hell  mcritorie.  rationc  acquitltionia,  and  noti/catoric, 
ration*  promulgationi*. '  —Brettck. 

2676.  Laurhech,  Is.  De  Descensus  Christ! 
ad  Inferos  Majestate.    Altorfii,  1700, 4».  4 gr. 

2677.  Dummer,  Jeremiah.  Disputatio  Theo- 
logica  de  Christ!  ad  Inferos  Descensu.  ... 
8ub  Prwsidio  . . .  Hermann!  Witsii  ...  .  Lng- 
duul  Batavorum,  1702,  49.  pp.  24  +.    H. 

2678.  Has«,  Cornelins.  Do  Descensu  Christi 
ad  Tnflma  Loca  Terrae.    Bremne,  1702. 

In  opposition  to  Carpsovoo  Kptu  iv.  9,  Ml 
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2679.  Lucius,  Joh.  Gottlieb.     Tfndicla*    D.J«- 

•ertationls  Carpzovianw  de  Descensu  Cltrii»ti 

sMCiom  «f  a 


ad  Inferos.    Lipsia?,  1703,  4<\  pp.  4S 
In  answer  to  CL  Haae,  who  opposed  the 


-Ji  answer , 
local  descent. 

2679*.  [King,  Peter,  Lord].    The  History  .  f 

the  Apostles  Creed:  with  Critical   Obex-rv.*- 

tions  on  its  several  Articles.     The  3d    K.J. 

London,  (1705,  . . .)  1711,  K  pp.  rlC  ,  414.      H 

On  the  Descent  of  Christ  Into  Hell,  see  pex.  17*- 

288.  rir^ 

2C80.    Ittlg,  Thomas.    Dissertatio  de  Evau- 

Selio  Moriuis  aununtiato,  ad  1  Pctr.  iv.  c 
enas,  1730, 4*.  pp.  66. 

"  Evaagclium  splritualiter  mot-tula  pracdlcauir.  — 
"The  ancient  aod  modern  opiolons  on  the  sttirct 
ara  copioosi.tr  stated  and  disrated.  Aloe  rerrfute* 
In  his  ExcrcUationts  TheoL,  p.  Sfif  sqq-  -  £r«r«c*. 

2681.  Weber,  Joh.Georg.  Doctritia  tntior  d« 
Di'sceusu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ...  .  Lipsisc 
mi,*.  (6  ah.)  *^^ 

»26S1».  Hude,  Heinrich  von  der.  De  Be- 
scensu  Christi  ad  Inferos,  f  iVa-s.  J.  B.  Carp- 
xov.J    Ifelmstadii,  !7.">4,  4». 

2681b  Ttphalgne  de  la  Roche,  Charts 
FrancoiH.  Les  visions  d'.ibrnhini,  phU«i«xipli« 
arabe,  ou  Ensai  sur  la  nature  de  Tame:  rela- 
tion d'nn  voyage  anx  Li  nines,  on  Btgarrure* 
philosoi>htqui>s.     2  vol.  Paris,  1779,  *•. 

An  earlier  ed.  wu  publ.  at  Amsterdam  in  17S0 
With  the  title,  "  Lcs  blgarrores  philoanphiqaoj,-  ttc. 

2682.  Fasaonl,  Libcrato.  De  Piomm  in  Sinn 
Abraliae  Beatitudaie  ante  Christi  Mortem. 
...    Roniae.  1700, 4*.  pp.  332  r- 

See  KoxcU*  let.  pus.  in  Ffrtnjtt,  1751,  XXII.  384- 
680,  C11-G15,  (&1-4L4.    B. 
2083.  Cadonlci,  Giovanni.    De  Statu  Beati- 
talis    Aiiinmnuii  8ancti>niin  Antiqui  T«- la- 
ment i  ante  ChrNti  Dt^Mcemniiu  in  Inferos:  dv 
Veritate  Purpttorii,  et  de  non  retardatn  Aui- 
mamm  Justonim  Beatitndine  In   Sfaosione 
Coelesti  ...    .    Veiiotiis,  1703, 8*. 
26fv>.  Lettere  teologirhe  siK>ttaiiti  alia  con- 
trovert tra  il  sijrnor  Giovanni  Catioutci  e  il 
Pndre  Lilioruto  Fa**mi  ...  intorno alia  bc&ti- 
tndine  de'  santi  i»Htriarchi  nel  se«o  d'Abramo. 
Yenexia.  178S,  F°.  p\).  L± 

See  XotciU  Irt.  pvh.  in  Fimxe,  1T63,  XXIV.  5T?U 
581.  «02-o.  W9.  650.    B. 

2684.  Cadonlcl,  Giovanni.  Anrelii  Aopns- 
tini  quae  videtur  Sententiade  Beatitate  Sanc- 
torum ...  Autiqui  Testaaienti  ante  Christi 
Descensnm  ad  Inferos  ...  contra  Haereticos 
..j  Purgatorimn  ...  impugnautes.  Venetiis, 
li05,  4°. 

2685.  Goethe,  Joh.  Wolfram*  von*  P»«e- 
tlsche  (Jedankeu  iibcr  die  Hollenrahrt  Jnu 
Christi. 

Fir  t  publ.  in  a  periodical  entitled  Per  JScJUWrv. 
Frankfurt,  1766:  then  in  tbo  ed.  of  his  WerU  in  1 
\ol«.,  8tuU«art,  1886-37.  P».  It  Is  hw  flrvt  prlvtA 
poem.  See  Wentel,  Au*  Wtimten  gUdaum  T*gc*, 
p.  11. 

2086.  Mamachl,Tommaso Maria.  DeAnima- 
bus  Justorum  in  Sinu  Abraliae  ante  Chrfeti 
Mortem  expertihns  benUc  Vision  is  Dei.  2 
vol.  Romae,  1700,  4«.    A. 

26F7.  Letter*  d'un  chierico  reyolare  si  P. 
Mamachi  coutro  la  sna  opera  De  Animabus 
Jnstorum  ...  fetc.l.  Cosniojioli,  1700,  8°.— 
Also  Brescia,  1777,  S». 

Ascribed  hj  some  to  Martiao  Xatall,  by  oUmts  to 
Urbano  Tosetli. 

2688.  Kletllng,  Joh.  Rudolph.  De  ViA,  qui 
Coucertationem  de  Desceusu.Cliristi  ad  In- 
feros couiponere  volnit  Dominus  la  Or«vet 
difflcili  potins  quaiu  expedita.  Srlaug*?, 
1700, 4«.  Bar.  ** 

2689.  Schols,  Joh.  Friedr.  Vernnnft-  and 
schriftniiuNige  Gedauken  tod  der  H511e  nod 
der  Holleniahrt  Christi.    Halle,  1770,  8*. 

2690.  Unger,  Imman.  Theodor.     Diasertatio 
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de  Deecensn  Christ!  ad  Inferos.    [Prxt.  J.  F. 
Oruner. j    Hal.  1777, 4*.  pp.  45. 

The  author.oppose«  tbe  common  view,  and  glres  a 

toleubiv  complete  history  of  opintoua  on  tbe  ■object 

to  tbe  time  of  Lmtber.—Brfck. 

2031.  Oertel,  Heinrich  Gotthtlf.  Dissertatio 
Theologira  Doctrinain  de  Descensv  Christi  ad 
1  nferiM  Nova  Rattone  illvstratam  sistena  ...  . 
Vitcbergae,  1782,  4».  pp.  48.  F. 
2602.  Dresde,  Friedr.  With.  Inqulritur  in 
veraui  Men  tern  Loci  1  Petr.  iii.  18-20,  ail  In- 
telligendum,  nbi  Cbristns,  post  suam  e  Mor- 
tuis  Resurrect  ionem,  ad  suam  usque  iu  Coelum 
Keceptionenf,  degerit.  Vitebergae,  1801,  4*. 
(2  sb.) 

*•  Maintains  that  Christ  during  the  forty  days  after 
bls  resurrection  repeatedly  went  to  hell,  and  preached 
repentance  and  forgivene**  of  aios  to  thoae  who 
pvrubrd  in  tbe  Deluge."— J&refceA. 

26»o.  Hacker,  Joh.6eorg.Ang.  DeDescensu 
ad  Inferos  I.  Pet.  iii.  19.  20.  ad  PruTinciam 
Mcssiae  demandatAiu  refereudo  Dissertatio 
...    .    Dre*da«\  1802, 4*.  pp.  38.    F. 

2694.  Horsley,  Samuel,  Bp.  Hosea.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew :  with  Note*  ...  .  2d 
Ed.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  first  pub- 
lished, on  Christ's  Deeceut  into  Hell.  Lon- 
don, 1804,  4».  pp.  L,  226, 18.    H. 

2693.  Weber,  Michael.  Do  Descensn  Christ! 
ad  Inefros  o  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  19.  tollcndo  inquo 
Adscensum  ad  Snperos  mutaudo.  Viteborgas, 
1805. 4:  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  supplies  *pe<  riv  Gee*  after  x optv9 tif, 
from  tcr.  18.  and  understands  rots  Iv  $vA.  *vte>.  us 
a  datit**  tmmmodL"  -  Brcttch. 

2606.  Pott,  David  Julius.  Variae  Interpretnm, 
de  Descensu  I.  0.  ad  Inferos,  Fententine  *e- 
cnudunt  Temporum  Ordinem  etinmerantnr  et 
breviter  dijudicantur  ...  .  (KxcnrsuH  on  1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  in  his  Epitlolat  OtUwlicar,  etc. 
II.  281-340,  cd.  alt.  dotting.  1810,  *•,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Fasc.  2  of  Koppe's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.) 
H. 

2697.  Hone,  William.  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
scribed, especially  the  English  Miracle  I'layN 
...  .  With  Engravings  ...  .  London,  1828, 
b*.  pp.  298.    H. 

On  the  Descent  Into  Hell,  ace  pp.  130-117.  Sec 
alra  the  Co\ entry  Sfrntcrici.  Ludu$  Coventriai.  e*l. 
by  Halllwell  for  the 'Shakespeare  r*odi>tr.  1B4I.  8°, 
pp.  3«.  330  (J?.),  aud  The  Chester  />/ay«.  ed.  by 
Wright  for  tbe  aame  Society,  Vol.  II.,  It* 7,  pp.  71- 

2697*.  Descent  (The)  Into  Hell;  a  Poem. 
London,  1830,  8".    BL. 

By  J.  A.  Ueraud  f    See  No.  2»7». 

2697*.  Heraud,  John  Abraham.  The  Descent 
into  Hell,  with  an  Analy*!*  ami  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  1885,  8°.  is.    BL. 

2698.  Konlg,  Job.  Ludwig.  Die  Lehre  von 
Christ!  Hbllenfahrt  nach  der  heil.  gchrifr, 
der  altetrten  K I  relic,  den  chrlstlichen  Syinbo- 
len,  nnd  nach  ihrer  vielumfajwndeu  Bedeu- 
tung dargedtellt  ...  .  Frankfurta.M.,1842, 
8".  pp.  vi.,  281.    D. 

Tbe  literature  of  the  subject  is  elven  pp.  260-26$. 
—  Brrtewed  In  Seller's  Thert.  Jakrb  .  184.'.  pp.  773- 
7»,  and  by  C.  K.  Go*chel  In  tbe  Jakrb.  /.  tris*.  Kri- 
tit  for  Sept.  1W2,  coll.  333-350.    H. 

2698*.  Blbllophilns,  SinceruK,;wuaVm.  Die 

Leipxiger  Religioiiifriige :  Wie  diiiiket  euch 

von  die  Hfillcnfahrt  Christi?  ...  Von  Since- 

rus  Biblivphilns.    Magdeburg,  1*44,8*.  pp.  80. 

See  Uipt.  JUpmrt.,  1844,  VI.  :UO-300. 

2699.  Ackermann,  Constantin.  Die  Glau- 
bensafttre  von  Christi  Holletifahrt  nnd  von 
der  Anferstehung  de*  Fleisches,  vor  dem 
Richterstnhl  nnsrer  Zelt.  . . .  Hamburg  uud 
Ootbo,  1845,  12->.  pp.  47.    D. 

2700.  Thoden  van  Velxen,  E.  M.  Hct 
Evangel io  an  de  dooden  vcrkoudigd?!  Eene 
proeve  om  de  zoogenaamde  uederduliug  vau 


Christus  ter  helle  tot  dcrzelver  bijbelsche  be- 
teekenis  en  hooge  belangrijkhcid  voor  de  leer 
des  heils  terug  te  brengeh.  NUmwegen,i&45, 
8».  Ji.  1.80. 

2701.  Wexels,  Wilh.  Andr.  Aaben  Erkhering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  in  in  AnskueUc  og 
Bekjeudelse  aiiganende  Christ!  Nedfart  til 
Helvede  og  Muligbedeu  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  DbMeu.  2det  Opl.  Christ iania,  (1845,) 
1847,  c>.  pp.  168. 

2702.  Nielsen,  Olaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livet  Lc  Med  Hensyu  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgivne  Skrift:  "Aaben  Er  kite  ring 
til  mine  Medchristne."  Frederikshald,  1840, 
8«.  pp.  80. 

270C».  Cloja,  Ant.  La  discesa  di  GeaCtCrUto 
air  infer uo.    Hutna,  1840. 

2703.  Mohr,  Jakob  Andreas.  Forsog  til  en 
FiemtitilHiig  af  den  hellige  Skrift  a  La>re  om 
Kristi  Ne<lfart  til  Helvede  og  Muligbedeu  af 
Omvendelse  efter  DOden.  Stavangcr,  1847, 
8<».  pp.  66. 

2704.  [FrothlnsjHam,  Nathaniel  Langdon]. 
'*  He  deHCeuded  iu  to  i  I  el  1."  ( Christian  Exam. 
for  May,  1851 ;  L.  401-416.)    II. 

2705.  Lord,  William  W.  Christ  in  nades. 
A  Poem.  . . .    New  York,  1851,  ll>.  pp.  183. 

2706.  Glider,  Eduard.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
ErHcheiimng  Jenu  Chri«ti  uuter  den  Todten. 
In  ihreui  Zitsamnieuhauge  mit  der  Lehre  von 
deii  lrtzten  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  1858,  8«.  pp. 
xii.,3Sl.     D. 

Content:  "  F.lnleltung."  pp.  1-15 ;  '•  Die  blbllsehe 
Lehre."  pp.  14-I.M;  "  Die  Ocuchichte  des  Dogmas.  ' 
I'p.  1^7-KOl ;  "  DogmatttKhc  Schlusscrurterung,"  ]>p. 
aitt^Wl. 

2707.  Zezschwttz,  Carl  Ad.  Gerh.  von. 
Petri  Apustoli  do  Christi  atl  Inferos  Descent 
Sviitentia  ...    .    Lipsine,  1857,  8*.  pp.  68.    /'. 

270S.  Huemcher,  Joseph.  On  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  (Bibliath.  Sacra  for 
Apr!  1 ,  1&0 ;  XVI.  309-3.VJ. )    //. 

Kt'je<-t4  th.*  doctrine  or  Cliri-t's  descent  Into  bell, 
and  nl*o  that  of  an  intenueuluie  plaeo  for  departed 
spirits. 

2709.  KOrber,Johann.  DickatholischeLchro 
von  der  Holhtif.ihrt  Jesu  Christi.  Laudshut, 
1MM),  h°.  pp.  viii.,  476. 

2709*.  Telpel,  Friedr.  Ueber  die  ITOIlcnfahrt 
Christi.    KT.,nA.  (/uartahchrift,  1800,  Heft 4.) 

2709*.  Miles,  Janiett  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
ing to  the  Spirits  in  Pri-jon.  (BiUioth,  Sacra 
fur  Jan.  1802;  XIX.  1-31.;    II. 

4«  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

2710.  Forbes  (Lat.  Forbesius  a  Corse), 

John,  lu-stnictiones  hi»turiii>-theolugicre  do 
Doctrina  Christiana  .. .  .  iMitio  nova  ...  . 
Aiiistfla'daini,  (1045,)  1702,  fol.  pp.  735  -f. 
(0]»ra,  Vol.  II.)    H. 

Sec  !.!!>.  XUI.,  -'De  Purgatorlo,  et  Suffraglls  pro 
Defonciu,"  pj».  C24-Gia. 

2711.  Allncci  (Lot.  Allatlns),  Leone.  De 
ntriusquc  Lcclcnia*  Otcidentali-<  at  quo  Orien- 
tal is*  in  Dognmte  dc  Purgatorlo  i>crpetua  Cuu- 
sensione.    'l{oina>.  1055,  ^0. 

Alio  in  Uiguu's  TheoL  Cunua  comotefiw,  XVIII. 
8CS-46J,  Par.  1-iO.  4». 

27 12.  Qnenstedt,  Job.  Andr.  Exercitatio 
de  EccleniuruinOrientaliuui  et  Latin.e  Dinsen- 
sione  in  Dogma  te  de  Purgntorio.  [Kcq*-  J°n« 
Diecmann.J    Witteb.  1071,  4*. 

2713.  Hopfner,  Job.  Oeorg  Christian.  De 
Ori^ine  lk>gmatis  Komauorum  Pontiflciorum 
de  Purgatorlo.    Ilala*,  1702,  6«».  pp.  32. 

2714.  Edgar,  Samnel.  The  Variations  of  Po- 
pery. ...  2d  Ed (Dublin,  1882,)  Lon- 
don, 1KJ8,  M,  pp.  xx.,  661  -*-.     F. 

CU.  XVI.,  pik  U2-4M,  relates  to  purgatory. 
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2716.  Loch,  Valentin.  Das  Dogma  der  grle- 
chlschuu  Kirch©  vom  Purgaturiuni.  Regens- 
burg,  1J42,  «•.  (11  Kh.) 

2715*.  Wrlglit,  Thomas.  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory.   1&44.    See  No.  3264. 

2716.  History  of  Purgatory.  (Journal  of 
Sac.  Lit.  and  Bill.  Record  for  July,  1855 ;  1. 
280-308.)    D. 

2717.  Redner,  Leo.  Dm  Fegfeuer.  Elne 
historiHch-dogmatUche  Abbandlung ...  .  Re- 
gennburg,  1&56,  8».  pp.  208. 

Catholic. 


2718.  Enstrattns,  Cbnstaniinopolitanug,  fl. 
a.d.  578.  Tractatus  advenms  eus  qui  dictmt 
Amino*  statim  atque  e  Corporibua  soluta) 
sunt,  non  operarl:  neque  oblati*  pro  iis  Deo 
precibus  ...  juvart.  Gr.  aud  Lat.  (In  L. 
AUacci  [Lat.  Allatlus].  De  utriusque  Kccles. 
Occid.  atnue  Orient,  de  Purg.  Omsensione, 
Rouue,  1655,  8«,  pp.  319-581.) 

A  Lmln  translation  in  (he  Max.  B(hL  Patrum. 
Tom.  XXVII.,  and  to  Mignoa  Tktol.  Curtut  compu- 
tus, XVI II.  401-014. 

2719.  Joannes  (P**udo-\  Damaxcenug,  8th 
cent.?  De  iis  qnl  in  Fide  donuierunt;  quo- 
modo  Missi*  et  Kleemosyimadjnvetitnr.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (In  Joaunia  Damasconl  Opera,  Par. 
1712,  fol.f  I.  684-597.)    //. 

Al.«o  puul.  separately,  Veact.  1511,  6°. 

2720.  Henrlcus  Saltrrientit,  or  Henry  of 
Saltrey,  tl.  a.d.  1150.  Super  Purgatorio  8. 
Patricii,  de  quodam  Milito  nomine  Oweyn, 
qui  deduct  us  fuerat  per  Pwnaa  lnfernalc*. 
(In  Thoa.  Masyingham's  Florilrgium  Jnsulte 
Sanctorum,  Par.  1624,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  also  in 
Job.  Colgauus's  Triadit  Timumaturgte  Acta, 
Lovanii,  1647,  fob,  being  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Acta 
Sanctorum  Ilihernia?.") 

Ou  the  E»gliah  and  French  versions,  and  (or  the 
■torj.  we  Wright's  A.  Patrick  t  Purgatory,  pp.  60- 

2721.  Marie  de  France,  13th  cent.  [Le 
purgatoire  de  Baiut-i'atvice.]  Ci  parent  des 
peine*  que  *unt  en  Purgatoire.  (In  her  Pol- 
tin,  ed.  B.  tie  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  &>,  II. 
411-499.)    H. 

2122.  [Eugenic  us,  Marcus,  Abp.  of  Epht- 
faiJ,  fl.  A.D.  1430.  j  Hcpi  rov  Ka$apctov  irvpOf. 
De  Purgatorio  Igne.  (Appended  to  Nllns, 
Abp.  of  Thetsalonica.  De  Priuiatu  Papa)  Ro- 
mitni,  etc.  Lugd.  Bat.  1695,  49.) 

2722*.  Florence,  Council  of  a.d.  143S,  1439. 

For  the  action  of  this  Council  ou  the  question  of 
purc'itorj,  we  Concilia,  cd.  Colcti,  XV III.  2V-34,  625, 
1147-62.    H. 

2723.  Weuel,  Joh.,  1419-14S0.  Farrago  Re- 
runi  Theologicaruni  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libro  trnctatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profectn  Anitnarum  ixwt 
banc  VI  tarn  ...  .  [With  a  preface  by  Luther. 
—  Basilcae,  1522,]  8«. 

See  Panzer,  VI.  238.  n.  439.  —  The  Tarioon  writings 
of  Weasel  relating  to  purgntorr  urn  collected  In  hi* 
Opera.  Gronlng.  1«14,  4°,  pp.  H:/6-HA.1.  On  hi*  pecu- 
liar doctrine  respecting  this  Milj.-et,  ate  Ullmnnif* 
Jokatm  Wtuei.  etc  Hamb.  1834,  ft",  pp.  362-375.    D. 

2724.  Cattarlna  fFtesehl,  Lat.  Fllsca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint,  1447-1510. 
(Often  called  St.  Catharine  of  Genoa.)  Trat- 
tato  del  Purgatorio. 

Published  with  her  *ork»  and  life  (by  Marabout) 
at  Genoa,  In  1SS1 ;  In  Frtneh.  Cologne,  191.  also  ap- 
pended to  A.  ferula's  La  heme*  du  cMr+tUn.  A  lata, 
1826,  19».  a  German  translation,  Augsburg,  1774,  b* 
aad  1843,  S5P».  pp.  64. 
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2725.  Cattarlna  (Fteseni,  LaL  sTlisca? 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  SaxnL  Treatise  em 
Purgatory New  York,  I860,  32*.  pp.  29. 

2720.  Fabrics*,  Joh.  de.     De  Indnlgeatiis 

pro  Auimabus  In  Purgatorio. 

For  various  early  eds.  without  date  (6  leaves,  SaL'. 
and  one  with  the  date  1487,  containing  also  re*  cm- 
llae  of  Kieolaus  Bicbardu  De  IndulgennU.  ace  Mmm, 
no*.  6876-6882. 

2727.  Rtcins,  Alphonsus.  Dialogs*  quo  ex 
Sacra?  Scripture?  priscorumque  Patrum  Dog- 
niatibus  Purgatorium  Animabus  pnr^aodis 
praeparatum  owtenditur  adventu  Yaldenee* 
...  .  Parisils,  1509,  *•;  also  ibid.  1512,  *». 
pp.24. 

2728.  Isolanls,  Isidoras  de.  Dlspntatlaiiam 
Catbolicarum  Libri  V.  in  qui  bus  I.  de  Igae 
Inferni,  II.  de  Purgatorio,  III.  de  Merito  Ani- 
niaruiu  Purgaturii,  et  Cognition  is  pro§«-i* 
Beatitndinis  fntnne  ...,  .  Mediolani,  151T, 
fol.  — Also  Padua,  1522:  Lyons,  1529, 15*0. 

••  Oovragc  singalter  et  corieax.  rare  ct  trAa  i»- 
chercbe  da  ccttz  qui  en  eoBBolssettl  to  mfirlte." — Bm 
Aire. 

2729.  Bodensteln,   or  von   Carlsttadt 

(Lat.  Carolostadius),  Andreas  (Rudolph  >. 
Sermon  vom  Stand  dcr  chriatgllubigen  Seeleo, 
Ton  Abrahams  Scbooss  und  Fegfeur  der  ab- 
geschiedenen  Seelen.  Wlttemberg.  [about 
1522,]  *>. 

2730.  Hochstraat,  Jac.  De  Purgatorio,  sea 
de  Exptatioue  Veniftlium  post  Mortem  Libel- 
1  us.    An  t  werpia?,  1525,  4*  r 

2731.  Schatxger  (Lat.  Sasgerns),  Gaspar. 
Vt»m  Fegfeiir  oder  volkOmuer  Harnignnp  der 
auasenrOlten,  das  durch  die  unugthuung 
Christ!  das  Fegfeiier  nit  aussgelescbt  ist . . .  . 
Miiuchen,  Hanns  Schooner,  1525,  4*.    BL. 

2732.  Vslngen,  Bartholomieus  Arnoldl 
de.  Purgatorinm  contra  Lutheranos  p«r 
Scrip turam  ct  Kationem  probatum,  et  de  Li- 
bera tione  Animarum  ex  eo  per  Suffragia  Yi- 
rorum.  . . .    Ilerbipoli,  1527,  8*. 

2733.  Werstemins,  Joh.  Adversus  Lutho- 
ranae  Sectao  Renatum  quendam,  de  Purgato- 
rio et  aliis  , . .    .    Coloniaa,  1528,  8°. 

2734.  More,  Sir  Thomas.  The  supplycacyoa 
of  soulyo  [in  Purgatory]  made  by  syr  Thomas 
More  knyght  ...  .  [London,  WiUiam  Rat- 
tell  f  1529 1]  fol.  ff.  44. 

See  Dibdlas  Tgp.  AnH*.  III. SO, S8L 

2735.  Lather,  Martin.  Kyn  wyderrneff  rom. 
fegfewr.    M'lttemberg,  1530,  4». 

2736.  Sek,  Joh.  Chrfetliche  Erhaltung  der 
Stell  der  GeschrifTt  ftir  das  Fegfeuer  wieder 
Luthers  LasterbUchlein.  [Aug*burg?]  1530, 
4». 

A  Latin  translation,  Antwerp,  164&,  Is*. 

2737.  Rastell,  John.  A  new  boke  of  purga- 
tory ...  denyded  in  to thre  djalogys.  f  The 
fyrate  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  marnellous 
exidtens  of  god.  f  The  seconde  dyaloge 
treateth  of  the  immortaly te  of  mannye  euale. 
J  The  thyrde  dyaloge  treateth  of  purgatory. 
[London,  Oct.  10. 1530,]  fol. 

See  Dlbdln'*  Tgp.  Antiq.  III.  91. 

2738.  Frltn,  John,  d.  1533.  A  disputacroa 
of  purgatorye  ...  deuided  in  to  thre  bokes 
...  .  [The  first  in  answer  to  John  Rastell; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bjp.  of  Rochester.]  s.  r.  or  a.  [Lon- 
don, not  for  from  1580],  8*.  * 

2739.  — ■ —  An  other  ln>ke  against  Rastell  named 
the  Subsedye  or  bulwarke  to  his  fyret  boke. 
X.  P.  or  D.  8". 

Reprinted  together  In  toe  Wortt  ef  TyndaU  «a4 
Frith,  ed.  bj  Roawll,  Lead.  1831.  •«.  In.  ^  1-241,    B. 

2740.  Here  begynneth  a  lytell  boke,  that 
speaketh  of  purgatorye  ...  .  fin  rerse.l 
London,  Robert  W9er%  x.n.  f  153J— 1\  4». 

S««  Dtbdia  •  Tgp.  Ant**.  III.  SOT,  a.  1001. 
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2741.  Blomerenna,  or  Leidensls,  Pe- 

tnis.  Asscrtlo  Purgatorii.  Colonic,  1534,12°. 

2742.  Iiivre  (Le)  des  marchands  ...  .  [Fol- 
lowed by  a  "Trait*  du  Purgatoire."l  n.p. 
[Xeufchatelr],  1534,  16°.— Another  ed\,  if. p. 
1561,  8». 

For  details,  we  De  Bore,  Sihl.  Inttructite,  I.  400- 
402.  The  first  part  of  the  work  Is  "  tine  aatyre  tres 
Tire  coatre  plusieurs  dogmes  de  la  eroyince  Ro- 
malne."  The  last  part  assails  the  doctrine  of  Pur* 
t»u>ry. 

2743.  Coclilceus,  Joh.  De  Pnrgatorio  Ani- 
niarum  Ignc,  contra  Novas  Sectas  qu»  Pur- 
gatorium  negant.  Ingolstadii,  1544,  8°. — 
Also  Paris,  1544, 16°. 

A  French  translation,  Lyon,  1962,  18°;  German, 
Ingotstadt,  1583,  8». 

2744.  JSplnus,  Joannes.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio,  Satisfactionibus,  Rcmlssione  Culpa)  ac 
Poena?  ...    .    Londini,  1549, 4*. 

2745.  Gtambullari,  Pier-Francesco.  Les- 
xioni  del  sito  del  pnrgatorio,  dela  carita, 
degli  influssi  cclestf,  del'  ordino  dell'  univer- 
se.   Firenze,  1551,  8». 

2746.  Tarerner,  Job.  De  Pnrgatorio  Ani- 
niarum  post  banc  Vitam  expuvndarum.  Pari- 
siis,  1551,  8°.    BL. 

2747.  Chy trans  (Germ.  KochhaiT),  Da- 
vid. De  Animamm  Inimortalitato  et  Pnrga- 
torio Pontinciorura.  Vitebergae,  1552,8°. — 
Ibid.  1580,  1590,  8«. 

2748.  Viret,  Pierre.  Le  requietcat  in  pace  du 
purgatoire,  fait  par  dialogue  ...  .  Geneve, 
1552,  8». 

2749.  Ochlno,  Bernardino.  Dialogo  del  Pnr- 
gatorio ...    .    ar.p.  1566,  8«.  ff.  3,  pp.  130,  and 

"  Ce  volume  est  an  des  pi  as  corieux  de  ceux  d'  Ochin, 
et  on  des  moins  »6rteux."  —  De  Burc,  JWM.  Iiutruc- 
tie*,  I.  00,  q.  v.—  A  Latin  translation,  Zurich.  1555, 
8* ;  German,  do. ;  French,  1559, 1563,  8*.  Also  trans- 
lated into  Snglieh  and  Dutch. 

2750.  Smith  (Lat.  Smytheeus),  Richard, 
D.D.,  Id00-15o3. 

Thin  writer,  aceoonted  by  Catbolics  one  of  their 
•Meet  ehamptons,  defended  purgatory  in  his  "  Bouc- 
ller  of  the  Caiholike  Forth,"  etc.  Load.  1505,  iu  his 
"De  Mi<8®  BacrMclo,"  etc.  Lovanii,  1563.  8°,  and 
his  "  Con  fu  ratio  cor  urn  qua  Phil.  Melanohthon  obji- 
eft."  etc.,  ibid.  1562,  8°.  The  fall  titles  are  too  long 
to  be  given  here. 

2751.  Camerarlus,  Bartbol.  Do  Pnrgatorio 
Ignc  Dialog!  II.    Roma,  1557, 4>. 

2752.  Verratns,  Joh.  Maria.  Tractatus  de 
Gratia  et  Liboro  Arbitrio;  de  duplici  Pnrga- 
torio pro  Hominlbus  elect  in;  do  Suffrages  ... 
Defunctorum.    Yenetiis,  1558, 8». 

2758.  Veron,  John,  Stnrmoy*.   The  Hvntynge 
of  Purgatorye  to  death,  made  Dialogo  wyse 
...    .    London,  JJnm  Tysdalr,  1581, 8«.  ff.  397  -f. 
8s*  Dlbdin's  Tfp.  AnUa.  IV.  348. 

2754.  Greater,  Nicolas.  Catholique  probation 
dn  purgatoire  et  suffrages  pour  los  fiddles 
trespassez.  . . .    Paris,  1562,  8». 

2755.  Herret,  Gentian.  Traitfi  du  purgatoire, 
auquel  sunt  contennes  lea  opinions  des  nou- 
veaux  erangelistea  de  ce  temps.  Paris,  1562, 
8«. 

2733.  Vitalls,  Andr.  De  Pnrgatorio  Sancti 
Patricil,  Hibernto  Apostoli,  TracUtulus.  Ye- 
netiis, 1562, 8*. 

2757.  Medina,  Miguel  de.  Do  Igno  Purga- 
torto.    Yenetiis,  1664. 

2758.  Alan,  Allen,  or  All  yn  (Lat.  Ala- 
ana),  William,  Card,  and  Aim.  A  Defense 
and  Declaration  of  the  Catholiko  Churchies 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for 
the  Soules  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  8°. 

2719.  Benolt,  Rene.  Brief  disconrs  touchant 
le  fondement  du  pnrgatoire, des  indulgences, 
pardons  et  de  satisfaction.    Paris,  1566,  S*. 


2760.  Peltanusi,  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Purgatorio;  de  Animamm  Sedi- 
bus;  de  Vita  functorumSuffragiis;  de  Chris- 
tianorum Sepulturis  ...  .  Ingolstadii,  1569, 
4°. 

2761.  Luther,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phi- 
lippi  Melanchthonis,  nnd  Ioh.  Brentii  fllrneh- 
me  Schrifften,  wider  die  alte  grobe  LUgen  der 
Papisten  vom  Fegfeuer,  welches  die  Jesuitea 
wieder  auff  die  Bahn  bringen.  Frankfurt, 
1570,  4A 

2762.  Fencht,  Jac.  Tier  Leich-  Predigten 
vom  Fegfeuers-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  Erlbsung,  etc. 
Cttln,  1574,  8». 

2763. Neun  und  dreissig  katholische  Pre- 
digten Tom  Fegfeuer,  Ablas,  etc.  Cffln,  1675, 
4*. 

2764.  Adeodatus,  Andre.  Demonstration 
chrestiennc  et  religieuse  du  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiers,  1570,  am.  89.— Also  Paris,  1580, 8»„ 

2765.  Peltanns,  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 
Satisfactions  et  Purgatorio  Llbri  duo.  ... 
Coloni*,  1576, 4«.  pp.  534  +. 

2766.  Fulke  (Lat.  Fnlco),  William.  Two 
Treatises  written  against  the  Papistes  ...  [the 
second  being]  a  Confutation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  A 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.    London,  1577,  8*. 

2767.  Brlatow,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
in  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Purgatorie.    Louaine,  1580, 4*. 

2768.  Filiate  (Lat  Fnlco),  William.  A  Re- 
joy  nder  to  Bristowe's  Replic  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrolo  of  Articles,  and  Booko  of  Pur- 
gatorie. . . .    London,  1581,  8*. 

2769.  Valve rde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignis  purga- 
tonus  post  banc  Vitam  ex  Graciset  Lat  ink 
Patribus  Orthodoxis,  Hcbrtcorumquo  doctii*- 
simisetvetustissimisassertus  ...  .  Patavii, 
1581,  4«.  With  a  new  title-page,  Yenetiis, 
1590,4*.    BL. 

"  Ouvragti  tres  oarieux,  t  dont  les  Kxem  platans 
sont  fort  ranw."  —  De  Bore,  Bibl.  Instructive,  no.  450. 
The  vol.  contains,  according  to  De  Bure's  descrip- 
tion, "Ignis  Purgatoriu*,"  etc.,  pp.  (8),  168;  "Kx 
Sanctis  Patribus  Qnomologla,"  pp.  (S4),  169-259; 
«"  Pro  Igne  Pnrgatorio  ...  A pologc tic u in. "  38 leaves 
not  numbered ;  snd  "  Responsio  ad  Quaestiones  . . . 
Wenzeslal  a  Wcrtzowiu, "  etc.,  29  leaves. 

2770.  Bellarmlno,  Roberto,  Card.  Dinpvta- 
tiones  do  Controversiis  Christiana)  Fidei ...  . 
4  torn.    Coloniw  Agrippina},  1628,  fol.    D. 

On  Purgatory  see  Tom.  II.  pp.  390-416.  The  first 
eo.  of  this  famous  work  was  published  in  8  vol.  In- 
golitadt,  1681-92,  fol.  Backer  enumerates  hemtur 
jtw  other  eds.  between  that  date  and  1C28,  and  half  a 
doscn  or  more  have  been  pnbl.  since.  A  German 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  purgatory,  Mdnts,  1000, 

2770*.  Nlffrtnna,  Georg.  Fegfeuers  Ungrund 
grtlndlich   erGrtert  ...    .    Strassburg,  1582, 

2771.  Fenner,  Dudley.  An  Answere  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion . . .  especially  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorie,  Images  ...  .  London,  1581, 
4*. 

2772.  Lenseeua,  Joannes.  De  Fidelium  Ani- 
mamm Purgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
tnun  Liber  tertins.    Lovanii,  1584,  8*. 

2772*.  Hllandronl,  Fortunlo.  Del  purga- 
torio, e  degli  njuti  che  si  fanno  per  le  anlme 
deimorti.    Siena,  1584, 4*. 

2773.  Utslnger,  Alex.  Alte  neue  Zeitung 
Ton  dem  aussersteu  Trost  und  letster  HUlIT, 
der  Uberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesniter 
und  andere  papistische  Lehrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
setzen.    Smalcaldf  1587. 

2774.  Benolt,  Rent).  Deux  traites  catholi- 
qoes;  le  premier  est  de  1' existence  dn  purga- 
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tolre  dei  Chretiens  imparfaits  aprea  cette  Tie 
mortelle;  le  «ecoud  eat  de  la  quality  et  con- 
dition des  ames  aeparees  ...  .  Paris,  1588, 
8*. 
2776.  [Chandleu,  Antoine  La  Roche  de]. 
De  rent  Poccatoruui  Remissione  adversu*  bu- 
manas  Satisfactiones  et  commentitiuin  Kccle- 
aiae  Romans*  targatorinm.  Genera?,  1598, 8°. 
Published  under  tbe  name  of  Aorfetf,  m  the  Hebrew 
uivaleot  of  Ckandieu  (Champ  de  DJcu).  Aim  In 
i  Opera,  ed.  tcrU,  1604,  fol..  j>p.  87-18*.    {B.) 


auiralent  of  Ckandieu  (Champ  < 
s  Qpera,  ed.  tcrU,  1604,  fol.,  pp. 
French  translation,  Genera,  14»,  8°. 


2776.  Hnbcr,  Sam.  Aussfuhrliche  Erklarung 
und  Widerlegnng  dees  schrecklichen  jesniti- 
schen  catholischen  Fegfenwers,  insonderheit 
wie  Robertus  Bellarminua  ...  dasselbe  be- 
achrieben  hat  . . .    .    Tubingen,  15111,  4*. 

2776*.  Chrastowlus,  Andr.  Contradict io 
num  in  Libro  Robert!  Bellarmini  de  l»urea- 
torio  Index  ...    .    [Basel  ?]  1599,  4*.  pp.  (CO). 

2777.  Hubert  Sam.  Theses  de  Purgatorio 
Jesuitaruni  Catholieo.    Witteb.  1594,  4<>. 

2778. Contra  Ignem  Purgatorinm  ej  usque 

Sulphur  ...    .    Urs.  1597,  4*. 

2779.  Oaten,  Balth.  Oratio :  Qulsuam  Animas 
poet  Mortem  ait  Status,  contra  Bellarminnm 
yeteratorium  Purgatorii  Opiflcem.  Witteb. 
1599,  4*. 

2780.  Satellite,  or  Soutllffe  (Lat.  Sutll- 
vlufl),  Matthew.  De  Purgatorio  ad  versus 
Bellarniinum.  LondinJ,  1599,4*.— Also  Iianov. 
1603,8o. 

2780*.  Vandlnl,  Tommaso.  Del  purgatorio, 
suo  pene,  o  suffragi.    Bologna,  (1599,)  1615, 4*. 

2781.  Cayet,orCahler  (La/.Caletanua), 
Pierre  Victor  (Palma).  Le  purj?atoiro  prouv6 
par  la  parole  de  Dieu.    Paris,  1600,  8*. 

2781*.  Snares,  Francisco.  Conunentariorum 
ac  Disputationum  in  Tertiaiu  Partem  Divi 
Thomrc  Tomus  Quart  us  ...  .  Opus  do  novo 
in  Luccm  editum  ...  .  Lugduni,  (. . .)  1603, 
fol.  pp.  834  +. 

Including  four  "  Dlspatatlonea  de  Pomtorlo  et 
Suffraglta,  which  may  also  be  found  in  hii  Opera, 
XIX.  463-S1S,  Venet.  1748,  fol. 

2782.  Thyreeus,  Petrus.  ...  De  Apparitio- 
nibvs  Spirituum  Tractatus  duo :  quorum  prior 
agit  de  Apparition! bvs  omnia  Generis  Spiri- 
tvvm  ...  .  Cum  duplici  Appendice  de  Spiri- 
tuum Imaglnibus  k  Cultu,  deque  Purpntorij 
Veritate.  . . .  Colonise  Agrippinae,  1600,  4*. 
pp.486  -f.    H. 

Tbe  Appendix  on  Purgatory  embraces  pp.  8S-1& 

2783.  Hanarer,  Amandus.  Refutatio  Ratlo- 
num  ...  Pontiflriornm  ...  imprimis  Robert! 
Bellarmini,  pro  Purgatorio,  in  qua  obiter 
Francisci  Tofeti  Doctrinade  Indulgontiia  ... 
examinatur.    1601,4*. 

2783*.  Wtiock,  Alb.  Dcfenaio  pro  Libria  do 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinal  is  Bellnrmlni  a  Rhe- 
toribus  Posuaiiiensibua  aduersus  Rabulam 
Vitebergensein  et  Lutheranum  Ministrum 
auscepta.  ...  PoananisB,[1602,]8*.pp.384+- 
BL. 

Thi«  work  seema  to  be  ascribed  by  tin  MM.  Baeker 
to  Ludorleus  Rogeriaa. 

278S*. Minister  dellrans,  aire  Colloquium 

Rhetorum  Poanaccnsium  de  Purgatorio.   Poa- 
naniaj,  1602,  8*.    BL. 

2784.  Du  Jon  {Lai.  Junius),  Francois,  qf 
Bourgt*y  1545-1602.  . . .  Animndueralonea  ad 
Controucrsiam  aoxtam  Christ iance  Fidel  ... 
de  Pvrgatorio  ...    .    [Against  Bellarmine.] 

i  Heidelberg?]  Apud  Ftfrum  Sanctandrtanum, 
608,8*.  pp.  96,223+.    H. 

Also  In  his  Opera,  Gener.  MIS,  fbl.,  n.  1421-1442. 

H. 

2786.    Db    Moulin    (Lat.    Moltnneus), 

Pierre,  the  elder.    Les  eanx  de  Silos,  pour 

eateindre  le  feu  du  purgatoire  et  noyer  lea 
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trmditious,  lea  Umbos  . . .  [etc].  La  RocheUs, 
1608,  8*.  —  Ibid.  1608, 1610,  8*. 

2786.  Du    Moulin     (Lat.    Mollnueus ., 

Pierre,  the  elder.  The  Waters  of  8iloe,  to 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatorye,  and  to  drown 
the  Traditions,  Limboes,  Man's  Satianartiotis, 
and  all  Popish  Indulgences  ...  .  Ox&*d. 
1612,  8*. 

2787.  Soarea  de  Santa  Maria,  Diocr. 
Torrent  de  feu,  eortaut  de  la  face  de  D:*-u 
pour  descteicher  les  eaux  de  Mara,  <ado»^ 
dans  la  change  du  Moulin  d'Ablon :  oq  «-* 
am  pi  em  en  t  proure  le  purgatoire  et  les  suf- 
frages pour  les  trepassez  ...  .  Cosapnea  par 
le  R.  P.  Jacques  Snares  de  Sainte  Mario  ...  . 
Paris,  1608,  b°.  pp.  12. 

27S8.  Cayet,  or  Cahler  (La<  Cajetaxams  , 
Pierre  Victor  (Palnm).  La  fournaise  ardent e 
et  le  four  de  reverbere  pour  evaporer  le=*  i*re- 
tenducH  ennx  de  Silue',  et  pour  corrol«or*-r  le 
purgatoire,  con t re  . . .  Dumouliu.  Paris,  1608, 
8*.  pp.  88. 

2789.  [Duval,  Andr61  Le  feu  d'nelie,  pour 
tarir  les  eaux  de  Siloe,  atiquel  est  amplemeat 
prouve  le  purgatoire.    Paris,  1608,  b». 

2790.  Du  Moulin  (Lat.  Holintrus;, 
Pierre,  the  elder.  Accroistfeuient  dtr»  t*ui.x  u« 
Siloe  pour  esteindre  le  fim  du  purgattiire.  et 
noyer  les  satisfactions  humaines  et  les  indul- 
gences papales,  contre  les  raisons  ...  d'nn 
cordelior  portugais  [D.  goarcs  de  Santa  Mari.t] 
defendues  par  trois  escrits  ...   Le  torrent  tie 

feu  ...  La  fournaiu  ardent*  ...  Le  fern 
<THHU  ...  .  La  Rocbelle,  16*4,  8*.— /fcd. 
1608,  S°,  and  Geneve,  1614, 1628, 1631,  s>. 

2791.  Refflue,  Joh.  Liber  de  Indnlgentils  et 
Purgatorio  pont iflcio.  Francof.  ad  Mien.  1004, 
4>. 

2792.  Durand,  Claude.  Le  purgatoire  des 
fideles  defuncts.    Poictiere,  1605,  8*. 

2792*.  Purgatoire  des  catholiques  contre  le 
debordement  des  eaux  du  Lac  de  Geneve. 
1605,  8*. 

2793.  Beeanus,  Martians.  De  Purgatorio 
Calrinistarum;  cum  Appendice  de  Statu  Ani- 
mal um  post  hanc  Yitam.  Moguntwe,  1609,  S». 

2794.  Buderus,  Joh.  Wahlftrth  der  Christ- 
glaubigen  Seelen;  das  ist:  Kurto  Sriune- 
rung  der  grausamen,  doch  nit  ewis>vahrea- 
den  Strafo  des  Fegfeusrs.  Freyb.  in  Brteg. 
1610, 12». 

2795.  Helsse,  Sebastian.  Tree  Qussstlones 
breviter  discussss  ...  .  Item,  Lutheranum 
Animarnm  Purgatorium:  ubi  noonibil  de 
Origins  Animas.  Ingolstadii,  1010,  8*.  pp. 
179 +. 

A  Oerman  tmnalatloa.  1611, 4*. 

2796.  Illalre,  Jnrques,  cisvr  de  Jmtymc.  Le 
purgatoire  des  ames  catholiques;  oik  est  non- 
tr6  le  soin  que  nous  devons  avoir  des  marts. 
Paris,  1612,  8«. 

2797.  Hoby,  Sir  Edward.  A  Oo«jnre«vSnarle 
for  Ishmael  Rabshakeh  . . .  beinje  an  Answer 
to  a  R.  Catholic,  who  writes  himself  J.  R. 
London,  1618, 4*. 

2798.  (Raclill,  Jabal].  Purgatories  Triumph 
OTer  Hell,  maugre  the  Barking  of  Cerberus  in 
Syr  Edward  Hobyee  Countersnarle,  deseribvd 
in  a  Letter  to  the  aayd  Knight  Iron  J.  R. 
k.p.1618,4*. 

2799.  [Floyd,  John].  A  Treatise  of  Purga- 
tory.    In  Answer  to   Sir   Edward   Hobby. 

iPubl.  under  the  assumed  name  of  Daniel  a 
esu.]    St  Omers,  1618, 4*. 

2800.  SerplfDimas.  De  Purgatorio  True,  cen- 
tra Lutharum  et  alios  Sectarioa.  Barctnoee, 
1618. 
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3800*.  Carrtllo,  Martin.  Esplicacion  do  la 
Buia  de  loa  difuntos,  en  la  cual  se  trata  de  las 
Penan  y  lugares  del  purgatorio,  y  como  puo- 
dan  ser  ayudadae  las  animas  de  los  difuntos 
...  •>  impresion  ...  aBadida a la poetre  una 
Apologia  por  el  mismo  autor.  Alcala  do  He- 
nares,  1015, 4*.  ff.  xvi.,  160,  (and  ApoL)  vii.  29. 

2801.  Nick-Groome,  pseud&n.  A  Cvrry- 
combe  for  a  Coxe-combe,  or  Purgatories 
Knell.  In  Answer  of  a  Lewd  Libel!  lately 
fbricated  by  Iabal  Racbil  against  Sir  Edvv. 

•  nobles  CoYnter*iiarto :  entituled  Purgatories 
Triumph  oner  Hell.  Digested  in  Forme  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nick-Groomo  of  the  Hobie-stable 
Reginobvrgi.    London,  1615, 4*.    BL. 

2802.  Beesnus,  Martina*.  De  Oration©  pro 
Defunctts  Epistola  ...  .  Moguutiae,  1515, 
12*. 

2803.  Gonxalez  de  IiOaada,  Juan.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  devocion  que  se  ha  de  tener  con 
las  almas  del  purgatorio.  Salamanca,  1517, 
16». 

2804.  Water,  Casp.  De  Purgatorio.  Basileae, 
1017,  4<>. 

2806.  Veron,  Francois.  Preuves  du  purga- 
toire et  de  la  prlere  pour  les  trepasses,  et  nul- 
lite  de  la  Confession  de  for  des  ministres,  du 
Bouclier  de  Du  Moulin  [publ.  in  161SJ,  du 
Dfaespoir  de  Ferry,  ministre  do  Metz,  et  de 
l'Examen  de  Chabercelayo  et  autre*  minis- 
tres de  Xaintonge,  par  la  Beule  Bible.  Paris? 
181-?  *. 

2806.  L.e  Clcrc,  Jacques.  Traltfi  dn  purga- 
toire,  contre  les  heretiques  de  ce  temps. 
Paris,  1019, 12»  or  8«? 

2807.  Roa,  Martin  de.  Del  est  ado  do  las 
almas  en  purgatorio.  ...  Scuilla,  1019,  12° 
or  24".  ff.l80+. 

Numerous  editions.  Translated  Into  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Poluk.  See 
Backer,  V.  6X7,  628. 

2806.  Salo,  Alexis  de.  Le  trioraphe  des  Ames 
du  purgatoire,  ...  tradult  de  Vital! en  en 
Francois  par  L.  Oaron.    Lyon,  1621, 12». 

2809.  Croc  I  us,  Joh.  Commcntarius  ...  de 
Purgatorio  pontiflcio  ...    .    Marpurgi,  1623, 

••  Solidns  et  penpienns."—  Waleh. 

2810.  Fabri  {Lai.  Faber),  Fllippo.  Dispu- 
tatio  theologica  ...  de  Pcenitentia,  Peccato, 
Purgatorio,  Suffragiis,  Indnlgcntiis,  et  de 
Priedestiiiatione.    Vonetiis,  1623,  fol. 

2810*.  V«5ron,  Francois.  Le  purgatoire  et  la 
priere  pour  les  fideles  trepasses  prouves  par 
textes  de  1'ecriture  sainte  en  la  bouche  des 
saints  peres  des  quatre  premiers  siecles.  Paris, 
1628,  8*. 

2911.  Bluet,  titienne.  De  I'estat  heureux  et 
malheureux  des  ames  souflrantes  du  purga- 
toire, ...  ou  sont  traicteee  tontes  les  plus 
belles  questions  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
1626,  12*.— Alao^ouay,  1627,  24?,  pp.  694; 
Paris,  1633, 18*. 

2812.  Guild,  William.  Ignis  Fatuus.  Lon- 
don. 1(129. 

Against  tns  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

2618.  Meisncr,  Balthasar.  De  Indulgentiis 
et  flcto  Papistarum  Purgatorio.  oder  pabati- 
acher  Irrwisch.  Vitembergie,  1625,  4».  8$r. 
—Also  Leipzig,  1626, 1630,  #». 

2814.  Tbumm,  Theodor.  Ignis  Purgatorii 
pontiftcii  Fatuus.    Tubingse,  1626, 4». 

2816.  Uaaber,  or  Uaber,  James,  Abp,  An- 
swer to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuite  [W. 
jfalofie]  in  Ireland  [respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Romish  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1026, 
•>.— Also  1631,  4»,  1686,  4»,  and  in  his  Whole 
Works,  Dublin,  1847,  etc.  8»,  Vol.  III.   B. 


Treats,  anion*  other  things,  of  Purgatory,  Prayer 
for  the  Dead,  Limbut  Patrum  and  Christ's  Descent 
In lo  Hell. 

281C.  Uasher,or  V slier,  James,  Abp.  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  ( Tract* 
for  the  Times,  etc.  Mo.  72.  London,  1836,  S*. 
pp.  CO.)    u. 

2816*.  Roboredo,  Amaro  de.  Socorro  das 
aliua*  do  purgatorio  ...  .  Lisboa,  1627,  12". 
—  Ibid.  1645.  24». 

2817.  Mont  al  ban,  or  Montalvan,  Jmm 
Peres  de.  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  glorimo 
San  Patricio...  .  Madrid,  1027,  8».  — Re- 
printed, 1656,  1739, 1772. 

A  French  translaUon,  Bruxcllcs,  1669,  U*.    J. 
2817*.  O'Sullivon,  Philip.  PatritianaDecas; 
sive  Libri  decern,  quibus  de  D.  Patritii  Vita, 
Purgatorio,  Miraculis  ...  agitur  ...    .    >ia- 
triti,  1029,  4o.    BL. 

2818.  Arcudtus,  Pctnw.  ...  Utrum  detur 
Purgatorium,  et  an  iilud  sit  per  Iguem. 
Romae,  1632,  4».  pp.  (4),  84.—  Ibid.  1717,  4*. 

2819.  Bonnyers,  or  Bonnieres,  Marc  de. 
L'advDcat  des  ames  du  purgatoire,  ou  nioyuii* 

facile*    pour  les    aider.    2"  ed Lisle, 

1632,  24°.  pp.  186.  —  3«  ed.,  ibid.  1633,  24«. 

A  German  translation,  Luxembourg,  163&,  etc.  ? 
Latin.  Cologne.  1650.  12*. 

2819». The  tame.     Nouvelle   edition,  ... 

augmentee  des  traits  historiqties  ...  par 
l'abbe  Bouespau.  Lyon,  1861,  32*.  pp.  vi., 
334. 

2820.  Itanrentttts,  Jacobus.  Fabula  Papis- 
tica  Infernal  is  tripartita,  hoc  est,  Docthna 
Kcclesiro  Romatwe  de  tribiiH  fictitiis  Locis  In- 
fertialibus,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Puerortim  et 
Limbo  Pat  mm.  detecta,  confutata  ...  .  Am* 
stelodami,  1682,  4*.    BL. 

28°1.  Rltter,  Steph.  De  Igni  Purgatorio  Pa- 
piatiro.    Marburgi,  1082,  4*. 

2822.  Brtgnole  Sale,  Antonio  Giulio.  La 
colonna  per  le  anlme  del  Purgatorio.  Oenova, 
1084,  and  1635,  4«.  —  Bologna,  1636;  Napoli, 
1646,  12*. 

2823.  Antonio  da  Natl vldade.  Silvade 
srfragios,  declaration,  alabados,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  comvn  prouecho  de  vinos  y  difun- 
tos.  Deciarase  el  estado  de  las  almas ;  se  re- 
fleren  muchos  exempios,  y  casos  pnuligiosos. 
. . .  Tradvsidos  en  lengra  Castellatia,  por  el 
M.  Pr.  Diego  de  Noguera  ...  .  Madrid,  1666, 
4>.  pp.  623  +.    A. 

Curiont.  —  The  Portuguese  original  to  pnbi.  at 
Brags.  1630,  «<>. 

2824.  Andrea  dl  B.  Tommaao  (formerly 
Iiewaretti).  TratUtodel  stato  dell'  anime 
del  purgatorio.    Genova,  1080, 4fi. 

2825.  RirvroclsJ,  Joh.  Anna  cathollca  pro 
Traditionlbus  et  Purgatorio  contra  Anti-Bel- 
iormlnum  Amesii  ...    .    Vilnse,  1080,  fol. 

2826.  Arcudius,  Petrus.  ...  De  Purgatorio 
Igne  adversns  Barlaam  ...  .  Gr.  aud  Lat. 
Romas,  1087,  4».  pp.  («),  411,  (3). 

Bee  De  Bure,  BiM.  Instructive,  I.  301,  80t. 

2827.  Bllas  a  Sancta  Tereala  (formerly 
Joh.  Rapt.  Wlla).  Legal io  Kcclesiao  trium- 
phantis  ad  militantem,  pro  liberandis  Anima- 
bus  Purgatorii  ...  .2  vol.  Antverpiie,  1088, 
fol. 

2828.  Andeol, Defense  du  purgatoire 

...    .    Tuurnon,  1088, 4*. 

2828*.  Audebert,  fltienne.  Triumpnus  Ve- 
ritatis  de  Transubstantiatione,  et  Purgatorio. 
Orthesti,  108K,  8*. 

2829.  Andrles,  Jndocus.  Bttpplex  Libellus 
pro  Auimabus  Purgatorii.    Antv.  1642,  24». 

2830. Requeste  voor  de  aiele  in  't  Vage> 

▼uer.    Antw.  [1040?]  1642,  24». 
A  French  traaslstioB,  {Ml.  16s* 
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2831.  Panll,  Matthias.  Preuves  de  la  verit* 
du  purgatoire.    Liege,  1640, 16°. 

2831*.  [Mnmford,  or  Mnnford,  James]. 
A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to  pray  for 
the  Dead.  The  2d  Ed.,  augmented  ...  .  The 
First  Pundamentall  Part  proving  that  there  is 
a  Purgatory  ...  .  The  Second  Part  recom- 
mending Prayer  for  the  Dead.  By  J.  M. 
(St.  Omer,  1641,  12°,)  Paris,  1660,  sm.  8*.  pp. 
430, 158. 

Latin  and  Drench  translations  in  nriom  editions. 

2832.  [Andrles,  Judocus].  Purgatorinm 
catholics  assertum,  cnm  Incitamentis  ac 
Metbodis  Suffragandi.  Brugis,  1642,  12*.  pp. 
240. 

A  JHtfeft  translation,  Antwerp,  1C43,  la*  or  24°. 
2832*.  Hautln,   Jean.     Lytrum    Animarum 
Purgatorii.    Duaci,  1642, 12*. 

An  Italian  translation,  lluano,  1672.  8°. 

2833.  Callxtua,  Oeorg.  ...  De  Igne  Purga- 
torio  ...  .  f Retp. Justus Gesenius.1  Helm- 
tftadii,  1048,  4°. 

See  al«o  No.  2S40. 

2833*.  Bouillon,  Francois.  Histoire  de  la 
vie  ct  dn  purgatoire  de  Saint  Patrice.  Paris, 
1643, 16°.  — Lyon,  1674, 12*. 

2834.  Sandrens  (Dutch,  Van  der  Sandt), 
Maximiliami*.  . . .  Adiniranda  Purgatorii  Ser- 
mon ibns  sacris  declarata  ...  .  Colon.  Agrip. 
1043, 12°.  pp.  312  +. 

283»>. Do  Gemltu  Animamm  Purgatorii. 

Colonise,  1644, 16°. 

2836.  Mfilmann,  Job.,  (he  younger.  Asser- 
tiones  catholicse  de  Purgatorio,  contra  Calix- 
turn  et  Sectarios.  Monaster! i  Westphaliae, 
1648,  8°.— Also  Ilelmstadli,  1651, 4°. 

2837.  Dalll«  (Lat.  Dallreus),  Jean.  Do 
Poenirtet  Satlsfitctionibvs  Ilvmanis,  Libri  VII. 
Amstelaedami,  1649,  4°.  pp.  720  +.    H. 

2838.  Malory  Joh.  Tobias.  De  Orationo  pro 
Defunct  is,  contra  Hug.  Grotium  et  Vulgus 
Papeeorum  ac  Moderatorum.  Jenae,  1649. 
Sffr. 

2839.  Paes,  Everardus.  Disputatio  theologica 
do  Purgntorio  ...  .  \I*r*i.  Abrah.  Heidan.J 
Lugfl.  Bat.,  EUevier,  1649,  4°. 

2840.  Callxtns,  Georg.  JustI  Gesenil  de 
I  gnu  Purgatorio  ...  Dissertatio,  Provide 
Georgio  Calixto.  ...  ItiNeruntur  VindicUe  a 
Friderico  Ulrico,  Georgii  F.  Calixto,  Offuciis 
Johanuis  Mulmauni  ...  opposite.  Helm- 
stadii,  1650,  4°. 

2841.  Trait e  historiqne  et  theologiqne,  ton- 
chant  letat  des  Ames  apres  la  mort,  ou  Ton 
fait  voir  l'origlne  et  Tabus  du  purgatoire  de 
I'eglise  roiuaine.  Hambonrg,  n.d.  [16—?]  8*. 
pp.  426. 

2842.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  1601- 
1681?  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio.  (In 
his  Cbmedias,  Madrid,  1760,  4°,  II.  226-276.) 
U. 

Sea  Tlcknofi  Hit.  ©/  SpanUk  Literature,  II.  BS~ 
355. 

2843.  Conrlng,  Herm.  De  Purgatorio  Ani- 
madversionesTn  Jo.  Mulmannum  ...  .  Ilel- 
mestudii,  1651,  4°. 

2844.  Kedd,  Jodocns.  Prcdikanten  Fegfewer 
...    .    Colin,  (...)  1651, 12°. 

2846.  Rosserins,  Franclscus.  Svyifropoc  rdv 
\bv\Civ  r&v  iv  KaBaprrnpuf  Ttpttpoviiivw.  Paris, 

2846.  Avendano,  Sehastlano  de.  Speculum 
Spirit nalo  de  Humanre  Vitie  Mfsoriis,  ac  mi- 
ri.H  Mortis  Eftectlbus,  et  diffuse  de  Excellent!!* 
Purgatorii.    Romie,  1652,  fol. 

2847.  Btaveley,  A.    Judex  [Index  ?]  Expur- 

K  tori  us:  or  a  Sermon  ou  Purgatory.     Lon- 
o,  1655,4°.    BM. 
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2848.  Walenbnrcb,  or  CTallenbnx-srla, 

Adrianus  and  Petrua.    TracLatus  de  Saudi* 
•t  Purgatorio.    Coloniae,  1656, 4*. 
2848».  Richard,  Francois.    Dc  Controrersdx* 
Gnecorum  &  Latinorum,  seu  Clypetu  Rotna- 
me  Fidel.    Gr.&ndlsxL    Parisiia,  1657, 4*. 
Treats  partlcnlarlj  or  Purgatory. 

2849.  Forbes,  William,  Bp.  Connderatkme* 
modestas  et  pacifies?  Controveririarum  de  Jut- 
tificatione,  Purgatorio,  et  Invocation*  Sanc- 
torum, Cnristo  Mediators,  et  Eurhari<scia. 
Londini,  1658,  8*.— Editio  4ta,  Vol.  I.  Lotv- 
dini,  I860,  8°.  pp.  502.  (Libr.  qf  Angto-Getho- 
licTheoL)    B. 

2860.  Geier,  Martin.  Do  Precibna  pro  Defunc- 
tis  contra  Pontiflcios.    Lip«a>,  1658,  4».  5  gr. 

2851.  Hantln,  Jacques.  Advocatua  Purga- 
torii, e  Gallico  Latine  redditus  et  illustratus. 
Colonise,  1659, 16°. 

2862.  Corneens,  Melchior.  Munis  papyraceas 
Purgatorii  contra  Lntheristas  Erfurteneea. 
Herbipoli,  1660, 4°. 

2863. Scriptnm  est,  Purgntoriom  ease,  et 

scriptum  non  est,  Purgatorinm  non  esee. 
nerbipoli,  1660, 4°. 

2864.  White  (Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblia), 
Thomas.  Religion  and  Reason  mutually  cor- 
responding and  assisting  each  other.  First 
Essay.  A  Reply  to  the  Vindicative  Answer 
lately  publish t  against  a  Letter  in  which  the 
sence  of  a  Bull  and  Council  concerning  the 
Duration  of  Purgatory  was  discuat.  Paris, 
1660,8°. 

2866.  Bobye,  A.  Tralte  du  purgatoire.  Lyon, 
1661,  8°.  —  Also  Geneve,  1664,  8*. 

2866.  Grumiel,  Gulllaunic.  ParfroeaJs.  wive 
Adhortatio  Aniuifc  in  lgnibus  expiatorus  de- 
tentss  ad  Mortales.     Audomari,  1661,  *•'•. 

AUo  appended   to    hi*  Jmcuxdi  S*crm  jyaatwi 
Amorm,  Leodii,  1667.  13°. 

2867.  Neuhauser,  Bcrnh.  Biblische  Feuer- 
AVage,  oder  unpartlieyische  Krvrcgnng,  wel- 
ches ansa  II.  Scbrifft  erweiselicher,  da.«a  eta, 
oder  kein  Fcgfeuer  sey  ?    Mtinchen,  1661,  4*.' 

2868.  H  ant  in,  Jacques.  Put  rocin  torn  Fide- 
Hum  defunctorum,  ad  Usnm  prtesertim  eorum, 
qui  per  Octavam  concionantur.  Leodii,  1664, 
fol.  pp.  356  +• 

2869.  Manni,  Giov.  Battista.  Prediche  del 
purgatorio,  overo  sarro  trigesimo  di  vnrj  dis- 
corsi  per  aiuto  dell'  anime  del  purgatorio 
....  Venetia,  1666,  4».  —  Also  Bok^ua,  1673, 
fol. 

2859*.  [Ramart,   Oregoire].     Lra  cleft  du 

Snrgatoire,  forgoes  dans  les  eacrees  playea  do 
auveur  ...    .    Lyon,  1669,  S«. 

2860.  Michaells,  Antoine.  OctaTeedesmorta 
ou  Sermons  tr6i«-proprcs  a  exciter  lew  fideilee 
au  secours  des  antes  dn  purgatoire.  ...  Avi- 
gnon, 1671,  8°-  pp~  263, 159  +. 

2861.  Banos  y  Velaaeo,  Juan  de.  Dcro- 
clon  por  las  animas  del  purgatorio.  Matriti, 
1672, 8°. 

2862.  Sanbert,  Joh.,  the  fowtger.  JMscuorio 
quoruudam  Lorurum  S.  Scrtpturae  pro  Pur- 
gatorio et  Satisfactiono  pro  Mortnorum  Pecca- 
tis  a  Pontiflciis  passim  dtatorum.  Altorfii, 
1672. 

2862*.  Albert  de  St.  Jacqnes  (oriffinattf 
Christopbe  Mercler).  Lumiere  aux  vivaos 
par  rexperience  des  morts,  ou  divenes  appa- 
ritions des  antes  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Lyon. 
1675,8°. 

2862".  Vangntoia,  John.  The  Roman  Catho- 
llck  converted,  or  a  Testimony  against  the 
Papists  Imaginary  Purgatory  ...  .  Loudon? 
1676,4°.  (lish.) 
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Deutschmann,  Joh.  Purgatorium 
extinctum  [or  ex  us  turn  ? J.  Witteb.  1677,  J°. 
286>.  Keppler,  Lorenx.  Subsidium  Auiiua- 
biM  in  Purgatorio  luentibiis  omul  jure  dcbi- 
tum,  adumbratum  in  Lego  veteri,  illuatratum 
in  Lege  nova,  et  Sentonliis  S3.  Pat  rum,  His- 
toric ftiam  reccntioribus  declaratum.  ... 
galisburgi,  x.D.  1 1677 1 J  #>.  pp.  368  +. 


A  Gcrmoa   translation,  endued   '  Scelen-HulftY' 

etc  2d  ed..  Laodshal.  173?.  *». 

2864.  Kortholt,  Christian.  ...    Disquisitio- 

nea  Anti-Baroutaiue  ...    .    Kilonii,  1077,4*. 

(47  sh.)— Abo  ibid.  1700,  and  Ilamb.  1688, 

1708,  4<>. 

The  second  Dissertation  treats  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  the  third  of  purgatory. 
2S65.  [Steno,  Niels].  Catholischc  Glaubens- 
Lehre  vom  Kegcfouer,  rait  klaren  Zeugni&sen 
an*  dem  heil.  August i no  bewchret;  nebeust 
Entdeckung  vier  grobcr  Irrtbiiuier  dee  Dor- 
scba-i  ...    .    Hannover,  1678. 

2866.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  elfcr.  Dissortatio 
de  Purgatorio  Pontificiorum,  utrum  Claris 
Tettimoniis  S.  Auguatiui  eolide  probari  pos- 
ait?  Scriptori  Auonymo  Pontificio  [N.  Steno] 
opposita.  [Rcsp.  \Y.  C.  Schumann.]  Jeuae, 
im»4"-  PP.  W. 

2867.  Scherxer,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatorium 
exustum,  contra  Papistas.  [Rtsp.  Heinr. 
Wohleis.]    Lip*ia?,  1679, 4«. 

Ai«o  in  the  *a*cieulu$,  etc.    See  No.  1108. 

2868.  Discourse  ( A;  against  Purgatory.  Lon- 
don, BraUaton  Aylmer,  1685,  4s.  pp.  37.    H. 

Included  by  Wood  ntuoug  tbe  publication  of  Dr. 

I  John  Hartclirte  ;  but.  be  says,  •*  reported  to  be  written 

by  Dr.  Joh.  TlUotson.  -AUun<»  Qmm.,  ed.  Bliss,  IV. 

2860.  H*berltn,GeorgHeiur.  De  Pnrgatorio. 
Tubiugw,  1055,  4>.  2  gr. 

2870.  Advice  from  a  Catholick  to  bis  Pro- 
testant Friend,  touching  the  Doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory.   16S7,1*.    BM. 

2871.  (Wake,  William,  Abp.\  Two  Dis- 
cooraea:  of  Purgatory,  and  Prayers  for  tbe 
Dead.    Loudon,  1687,  4*.  pp.  71  -^-.    H. 

Also  In  hi*  CoUtction  of  atveral  Diicour»c4  agaiiut 
Popery.  Load.  I©."*.  4°  (U.),  and  ia  the  PrcaorveUoe 
against  Pop**,  Lond.  1738,  faL,  Vol.  II.    H. 

2872.  [Bramston,  John].  The  Texts  ex- 
amined which  Papists  cite  out  of  the  Biblo 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrino  concerning 
Purgatory.  2  pt.  London,  1688, 4°.  pp.  577- 
640.    H 

Appended  to  some  rolame  rrom  which  the  present 
espy  U  separated. 

2873.  [Johnaoii,  Samuel].  Purgatory  pro v'd 
by  Miracles:  collected  out  of  Roinan-Catho- 
lick  Authors.  With  some  Remarkable  His- 
tories relating  to  British,  English,  and  Irish 
Saints.  With  a  Preface  concerning  the  Mira- 
cles     London,  1688,  4*.  pp.  44  +.    H 

The  object  of  ibis  curtail  ooileeuon  it  to  ridicule 
tbe  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  the  Cathollo  miracles 
generally. 

2874.  Roslgnolt.  or  Rossignoll,  Carlo 
Gregorio,  1631-1707.  MaravtgTie  di  Dio  neir 
anime  del  pnrgatorio,  incentivo  della  picta 
cristlana  a  suffragarle.  2  pt.  Roma,  (1830,) 
1841,  sm.  18*.  pp.  viM  382,  436. 

A  German  translation.  Augsburg.  1718,  1784,  IT73, 
B*;-/Vca<*.  Paris,  i860, 18°,  pp.  x  .  385. 
2874*.  Retour  (Le)  des  morts  pour  demander 
]e  secours  des  vivaus.    Toulouse,  1694,  12*. 
pp.  48. 

Also  appended  to  Lenglet  Dufrwnoy's  TraUt  hitt- 
«f  stop*,  ntr  Im  Apparition*.  1751   12»,  Tome  II.    A. 

2874*.  Blendes,  Francisco.  Corre«pondencia 
del  catolico  Key  D.  Carlos  II.  4  la*  trlstcs 
roces,  qoe  dan  desde  el  purgatorio  las  almas 
de  sns  noldados.    Megico,  1695, 4°. 

2876.  Matalc,  Antonio.  II  purgatorio  inon- 
dato  dal  sangne  del  divino  Aguellu  per  le 


copiose  indulgence  degli  Ordinl  regolari,  e 
per  altre  Industrie  giovevoli  all'  anime  de' 
fedeli  defonti.  Palermo,  (1697,)  1703, 1*>.  pp. 
197. 

2876.  Natale,  Antonio.  Le  sette  futiti  del 
Sal  vat  ore  spalancate  alia  universale  pi  eta  de* 
fedeli  per  rinfrosco  delle  anime  del  purga- 
torio.   Palermo,  (1697,)  1703, 12*.  pp.  156. 

2877.  A.  M.  D.  G.    Tesoro  delle  copuxc  in- 

dnlgenze  tanto  personali,  <iuanto  per  Panitne 
del  purgatorio  concedute  da*  Sumnii  Pontelici 
alia  Compagnia  di  Uiesu  raccolte,  e  riordinate 
in  compendio.    Palermo,  1697, 32°.  pp.  117. 

Translated  Into  LatU  (1732)  and  Spanish  HTM). 

2878. Allegatiotie  theologica  in  difesa  delP 

anime  del  purgatorio...   .   Palermo,  1701,12°. 
2870.  Gratianus  Arthensls.    Noceesitas 
qoaerit  Pauem.    Lucerna*,  1700, 8*. 

Designed  to  excite  sympathy  for  the  poor  souls  In 
puritaiory.  See  Bern,  a  Bononia,  Blbtioth.  SeripU 
Capttcin  vVcnct.  1717.  fol..\  p.  110. 

2880.  [Scliermer,  Joh.].  Die  nothwendige 
Yollenduug  tier  geistlicnen  Keinigung  odor 
Heiligung  entweder  in  oder  nach  difsem  Lo- 
be u.  Bremen,  1703,  8*.  pp.  72.  —  New  ed., 
enlarged,  1704, 1709. 

2880».  Monde  sal,  Michel.  Dolorum  Libri 
IV Neapoli,  1706,  *». 

2881.  Neumann,  Joh.  Georg.  Polretismus 
fitnaticus  in  Ductrina  de  awoKaBaptrti  Auiiuw 
ante  et  post  Mortem  detectux.  [lieyp.J.  B. 
Daschixki.]    Witeberga?,  1707,  4«.  pp.  126. 

2881*.  Boneta,  June.  Gritos  del  purgatorio, 
y  medio*  tmra  acallarloa  ...  .  Loon  de 
Francia,  1709,  &•.  —  Also  Madrid,  1804,  8°. 

2882.  Wctatein,  Joh.  Rud.,  the  younger.  Do 
Vauitate  Purgatorii.  [Jietp.  L.  Dcggcler?] 
Basileie,  1709.  i  th. 

288a  L.eQ,ulen,  Michel.  De  Purgatorio. 
(In  the  Yth  of  his  Di*s.  Damuscm.,  prenxfd 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  DamasceuuH,  Par.  1712, 
fol.,  I.  Ixiii.-lxxi.)    IT. 

2884.  Deacon,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Koine  concerning  Purgatory  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Tradition,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  necossury  Duty  of  Praying 
for  the  Dead,  as  practised  in  the  Ancient 
Church.    Loudon,  1718,  8°. 

28S5.  Novl,  Aiiibro£io  dss.  I  santi  pensieri 
di  suflntgure  lo  anime  del  purgatorio.  Ge- 
nova,  1719, 8". 

2886.  Ronanlt,  Lonis,  the  AbM.  Du  pnrga- 
toire;  de  la  rigucur  des  tourmons  que  souf- 
frent  les  amen  qui  y  sont  detetiues ;  do  la  com- 
passion que  les  vivaus  dolveut  leur  porter 
...    .    Avranches,  1787, 12*. 

2887.  Mangeart,  Thomas.  Octave  do  ser- 
mons pour  les  morts,  suivi  d'un  Traite  theo- 
logique,  di>gmatique  ct  critique  sur  le  purga- 
toire.    2  vol.  Nancy,  1739, 12». 

2887*.  CoUet,  Pierre,  1693-1770.  De  Purga- 
torio. (In  Migne's  Throl.  Cur  sum  completus, 
XVIII.  267-364,  Par.  1840,  4«.) 

2888.  Liberia*  a  Jean.  Controversiie  scho- 
lastico-poleinico-hiHtorico-criticn.  ...  8  vol. 
Mediolaui,  1743-57,  fol. 

Vol.  I.  contains  "  Tracutas  de  Pnrgatorio."  ote. 

2889.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  der  See- 
lenreiutguug  uach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  174ft,  4°. 
2frr. 

2880».  Aievedo,  Manoel  de.  De  Catholicm 
Eccleniic  Pietate  rrga  Animas  in  Pnrgatorio 
degeutes.    Uomse,  1748,  fol. 

2890.  O'liavery,  Murtagh,  pucudon.  Purga- 
tory proved,  illustrated,  and  set  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1732, 12*.  Id. 

"A  piece  of  h amour  intended  to  burlesque  the  Irish 
Banian  Ouaolk  Priests."— Monthly  Bm. 
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2890*.  Rupp,  Job.  Dtmortiitfo  theologies  de 
Purgatorio.    Heidolbergae,  1762, 4». 

2891.  Plana,  Benedetto.  II  purgatorio,  fatru- 
zione  catechiatica  dello  stato,  o  pene  del  pur- 
gatorio, e  de1  remedj  apprestaticf  da  Dio  in 
questa  vita  ...    .    Palermo,  1754,  4*.  pp.  xiL, 

See  Zaccaria.  Aorta  UL  *  Ratio,  X.  41B-4ZI  (A>, 
why  call*  it  "  Un  oiiituo  Utonx" 

2892.  Sahme,  C.  De  Precious  pro  Defunctis. 
Kegiomoutt,  1756,  4». 

2892*.  Coat  a,  Victorino  Jos*  da.  Tida  e  pur- 
gatorlo  di  S.  Patricio.    Lisb.  1757,  4*. 

2393.  Porta,  Enrico dl.  DeLiuguarom  Orient. 
...  Pnestantia.  Accedunt  Exercitationcs 
du«  in  qnanim  prima  Invocatio  Sanctorum 
ndversus  Theodoricumllackftpafiium  In  altera 
Purgatorii  Veritas  . . .  asseritur.  Mediolani, 
1758,  4«.  pp.  xxxvi.,  380.  H. 
Pp.  211-379  treat  of  purgatory. 

2894.  Ribelro  da  Rocha,  ManoeL  Soc 
corro  Uos  lieis  hud  claniorea  das  almas  santas 
...    .    Lisboa,  1758, *>. 

2895.  Kocner,Joh.Christopli.  Pontificiornm 
IgniH  purgatorins  ipsoruin  Precious  extinctns. 
Jcnie,  175V,  4o.  (3  sh.) 

2S96.  Olmedo,  Juan  de.  Memorial,  que  con 
lamentable*  *ol  logos  y  tfernos  gemidos  pro- 
sen  tan  Ins  beui tas  y  afligidas  almas  del  Pur- 
gatorio ante  1a  piedad  Christiana  y  catholics 
devorion  ...    .     Madrid,  1701. 

Sw  Wright's  St.  ■flrilrie*'*  Purpatorj,  p.  1JS. 

2897.  Men,  Aloysius.  Frag,  ob  das  Gebeth 
uud  Opfer  ftir  die  Augestofbene  erst  in  spa- 
tern  Zeitcnaus  Interesse  der  I'&bate,  beuannt- 
lich  Gregnrii  des  siebenden  ney  eingef'hrt 
worden.  Augsburg  und  Innsbi'ugg,  [1767,] 
4*.  pp.  43. 

2898.  Kliipfcl,  Engelb.  Tractatua  thoologi- 
cus  de  1'revibus  pro  Defunct  is.  Friburgi, 
1773, 4». 

2899.  Fletcher,  or  de  la  Flee  he  re,  John 
( William  \  The  Last  Check  to  Antinomianisin. 
—  A  Polemical  Essay  on  tho  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Christ  ian  Imperfection  and  a  Death  Purga- 
tory.   London »  1775, 12*. 

Al*»  in  his  Work*.  II.  <tn  669,  Amer.  ed.    A 

2900.  Valle,Guglielmodella.  Ragionamento 
apologetico  del  purgatorio.    Asti,  1792,  8*. 

2901.  Roselgnol,  Jean  Joseph.  Dee  peines 
du  ptu gatone.  Turin,  1808,  8*.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
(Oforret,  11«  Kecuell,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devle,  Alex,  Raymond,  Bp.  o/Betby,  b. 
1767.  Pieux  souvenir  des  amea  du  purgatofre 
pendant  l'octave  des  niorts  ...  .  20*  6d., 
augmented  de  plnsieurs  meditations  ...  . 
Lyon,  1800, 18*.  pp.  xii.,  392. 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  November  2.  All 
Souls.  [An  Essay  on  Purgntory  and  Prayer 
for  the  Dead. J  {Liivx  of  the  Saint*.  London, 
1815,  8*,  XI.  26-46.)    H. 

2904.  Raffles,  Thomas.  Purgntory  and  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,  a  Lecture.     London?  1821,  8». 

2904*.  Wittmann,  Georg  Michael.  Ein  Ge- 
betbucli  fur  die  armen  Seelen  im  Fegicucr. 
...    Augsburg,  1822, 12». 

2904b.  Valletta,  .    Disrorsi  sullo  stato 

delle  amine  purgantl  uella  vita  futura.   Roma, 

1830a 

2904c.  Ssmbucy,  Louis  de,  the.  Abbi.  Dia- 
coura  mil-  hi  piete  envers  les  morts.  Paris. 
1S33,  K  pp.  so. 

2905.  Brltzger,  Franz  Xav.  Dissert  a  Ho  ... 
Quid  diircat  hrcletin  Cntholica  de  Purgatorio. 
Neubnrgi  Daniihii,  1835. 

2900.  Purgatorio  (II)  aperto  alia  pieta  de' 
viventi,  ussia  Breve  quotidlano  esercizio  in 
802 


sollievo  delle  anime  del 
dal  francese.    Venecia,  II 


2907.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by  Members  of 
the  University   of  Oxford.     [W   1-9 
toI.  London,  1834-41, 8°.    H. 

Ko.  TV  (to  Vol.  IT.).  ptmL  la  1887.  ftsoa  1 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrln,  Theodore,  the  AbbL  L*  par- 
gstoire.  Traits  historique,  dogmatiqoe  et 
moral.    2  toni.    Paris,  1837-88,  12».  4  Jr. 

2909.  Fegfeuer  (Das),  von  seiner  lieblirbeo 
Seite  berrachtet.  Von  einem  Priester.  Nord- 
lingen,  1840, 12».  \  to. 

2910.  Remarks  on  Mr.  [J.  H  ]  Nevisu'. 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory;  by  a  Country  Clerirr. 
m;in.    Oxford,  1841, 8».    BL. 

2911.  Blanc,  Andre.  Du  purgatoire.  Gre>> 
noble,  1842, 8*.  (8  sh.)  40c. 

2912.  Novens  para  rogar  al  SeBor  por  Us 
anlmas  del  purgatorio  ...    .    Madrid;  1S#2, 

2913.  Desmoullns, .  the  Abbe.    Le  p«r- 

gatoire  venge  ...    .    Grenoble,  1843,  fe>.  jip. 

2914.  Hall,  William  John.  The  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  for 
the  Dead,  as  maintained  in  the  RomUh 
Chnrcfa,  examined.  ...  London,  1843,  8».  pp. 
416. 

2916.  Manuel  de  la  devotion  aux  amea  du 
purgatoire.    Paris,  1843, 18».  (6  sh.) 

2916.  Hoffmann,  Christ.  Das  Daseyn,  die 
Beschaffenheit  und  Lage  des  Fegefeners  ... 
sowohl  aus  klaren  Stellen der heiligen  Schrift, 
als  aus  Vernunftgriinden  bewiesen,  gescbil- 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  Heflbronn,  IMS. 
8«.  pp.  ill.,  22.-2*  Aufl.  ibid.  1846,  ».       ^^ 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  London,  Tberry. 
1845, 12*.  3s.M.  ^  *' 

2918.  Purgatorio  (El).  De  su  existenria, 
de  sum  penas  y  del  deber  de  orar  por  los  fieles 
difuntos ;  por  el  antor  del  Alma  y  la  Confesion. 
aumentado  con  sets  meditaciones  del  P.  Mar> 
tin  de  Roa  . . .  para  despertar  la  devotion  a 
socorrer  las  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  varias 
orsciones  r  practicas  para  esta  devocioa. 
Madrid,  1845, 16*.  4  rs.  9  mrt. 

2919.  Ronssel,   Napoleon. 
Paris,  l!»45,  H>.  (1J  sh.) 

Translatrd,  and  publ.  u  No,  433  of  tb«  Tracts  «f 
the  Tract  Sostetj  ftf  tse  Metaodiai  Spias.  Cbvrvh  to 

2020.  Aclcermann,  Jos.  Troat  der  armen 
Seelen.  Ileleliruugen  und  Beispiele  uber  den 
Zustand  der  Seelen  im  Fegfcaer.  Sammt 
einem  voUatandtgcnGebetbuch.  2«vermehrte 
Aufl.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  1846, 1S».  pp.  SCO,  and 
one  plate. 

2921.  Purgatory  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  Not  ember  con- 
secrated to  the  Relief  of  the  Souls  in  Purga- 
tory: to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  Exercise,  and  a  Xovena  from 
the  Italian.     London,  1848, 24*.  pp.  150.  2s. 

2922.  Rock,  Daniel.  Hierurgia,  or  Ttausub- 
stantiation,  Relics  and  Purgatory  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  expounded, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  Images,  Ac  il- 
lustrated ...    .    2d  Ed  London,  (...)  1«51, 8*. 

2923.  Semalne  des  morts,  ou  Prieres  pour  le 
aoulagement  des  amea  du  purgatoire.  2" 
edition  ...  .  Clermont-Ferrand,  (...)  1853, 
32*.  (1  sh.) 

2924.  Marshall,  Rev.  William.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Purgatory;  Patriarchal,  Perpetual 
and  Universal,  Scriptural,  Patristtcal,  Pro- 
testantal,  and  Rational.  5th  Ed.,  revised 
...    .    London,  (...)  1854. 1*.  pp.  78. 


Le   purgatoire. 
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2025.  Blarcellln,  on  TExJatence  da  purga- 
toire  et  do  devoir  de  prier  pour  lee  morta, 
suivi  d'nn  petit  traite  eur  lea  peines  et  le 
•oulagement  dee  fldelea  deiunta.  Par  1'autenr 
dee  PUidorera  eur  la  confession.  9*  ed.  Lille, 
(1856,...)1859,18».pp.l06. 

2926.  Francs,  A.  Daa  Gebet  fUr  die  Todten, 
in  aeinem  Zuaammenhange  mit  Cultus  nod 
Lehre,  nacb  den  Schriftendes  helllgen  Augus- 
tiiiua.  Eine  patristiache  Studie  . . .  .  Nord- 
hausen,  1857,  8*.  pp.  176  +.    F. 

2927.  Conft^rie  do  prierea  pour  lea  morta, 
Stabile  a  Loos.  Acte  heroique  de  charite  a 
1'egard  dea  aaintea  Antes  du  purgatoire.  9* 
ed.    Lille,  (. . .)  1859, 18*.  pp.  26. 

2928.  Ran^on  (La)  dea  amea  dn  purgatoire. 
Recueil  dea  prierea  et  dea  exercicea  de  pl6te 


auxquels  l'tfgliae  a  accord*  dea  indulgence*, 
avec  1'indication  dea  jours  qui  en  eont  fatori- 
aee.  . . .  Toulouse,  I860,  32*.  pp.  x.,  606.  1/r. 
50  c. 

2928*.  Gurnew,  Archer.  Restoration;  or, 
The  Completion  of  the  Reformation.   London, 

Mr.  Gumey,  though  a  member  of  the  Chareh  of 
England,  here  mnlutains  the  doctrines  of  the  Real 
Presence,  the  Eucharistic  Baoriace,  end  Prayer  for 
the  Departed. 

2928».  Dattde,  F.  F.,  the  Abb6.  Manuel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  envera  lea  amea  du  purga- 
toire  ...    .    Paris,  1861,  32*.  pp.  viii.,  408. 

2928*.  Sttrm,  Carl  Heinr.  Barf  man  fUr  die 
Yerstorbenen  beten?  (Jahrb.  fur  Deuttche 
Theotogit,  1861,  VI.  278-308.)    D. 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


Jfote. — Under  thia  head  are  alao  placed  works  which 
discuss  the  question  of  an  ethereal  body  or  rehi- 
ele  of  the  aoal,  aot  separated  from  It  by  death. 

2929.  Cudwortn,  Ralph.    1678.    See  No.  52. 
In  Chap.  Y.  Beet.  III.  or  hit  InUlUrtual  9/ptem. 

Cod  worth  hu  discussed  at  length  the  opiuioiu  or  the 
ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  the  Christian 
Fathers  respecting  "the  bodr  or  the  soul."  See 
Harrison's  edition  of  Cudworth.  III.  259,  et  seqq., 
and  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  Moaheim  on  the 
same  subject,  {hid.  pp.  276-307. 

2929s.  Clauswttz,  Bened.  Qottlob.  De  111  is. 
qui  Aevo  Apostolico  in  Pauli  Epistolis  obvil 
Carnis  nostra©  Reaurrectionem  negarunt. 
Hal.  1744, 4o.  Zgr. 

2930.  Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Flesh, 
was  first  inserted  into  the  Public  Creeds.  . . . 
London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  52.    H. 

2931.  Rutherlbrtn,  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
. . .    Cambridge,  1763,  8*.  pp.  95. 

The  north  Charge  contains  *•  an  Knqatrr,  whether 
the  Article  of  the  Besnrreotion  of  the  Bodr  or  Flesh 
was  not  Inserted  into  the  Pohlie  Creeds  before  the 
Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Bykes. 

2932.  Teller,  Wilh.  (Lot  Guil.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  Resvrrectione  Carnis  per 
qratror  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  historico- 
critica  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Helmstadii 
(and  Halle],  1766  [-67],  8».  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  18I-4T2,  has  the  hair-title:  —  « Belt- 
Qolae  Aetomn  Seerll  III.  et  IT.  de  Besrrreetlone 
Carnis."  M  unacber  calls  It  "  a  very  useful  collection, 
made  with  great  dlligenee."  There  is  a  good  review 
of  the  work  in  Eraestl's  S*u  Thnl.  *fU.,IX.  221- 
M4.    H. 

2933.  HeUlcnoerg,  Jonas.  Disquisitio,  qua- 
ils ait  Dogmatis  do  Resurrectione  Corporum 
Mortnorum  Origo,  et  num  in  Libro  Iobi  eiua- 
dem  Mentio  facta  sit?  Stockholmiae,  1798, 
8».  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  Sylloge  Cbmnt. 
Thfol.,  IV.  325-347.)    H. 

See  MornOtf  lev.,  1800,  XXXHL  501-403. 

2934.  Rlaold,  Gottlieb  (LaU  TlieophJlus).  De 
Historia  Dogmatis  de  Morttiorum  Reaurrec- 
tione  ...    .    Bcrnao,  1826,  8*.  pp.  31. 

2935.  Zvro,  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  daa  Auferstehende  eel.  Ein  Beit  rag  aur 
chriatlichen  Dogmengeschichte.  (Ztittchrift 
/.  d.  hist.  TheoU,  1840,  XIX.  639-662.)    H. 

See  further,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject.  No.  545,  Fabrtctusi  2941, 
Ranters;  2964,  Dsmet  2970,  Pearson} 
2987,  Hodyi  3012,  Moshelm)  3046», 
Mailer)  3081,  Zenrt,  3132*,  Ham- 
berger.        ^^^^^ 


2936.  Justinm  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'AmS6ei£tf  Resurrection  is  Carnis.  Fragmon- 
turn  . . .  editnm  cum  Observation! bus  histo- 
rico-criticis  a  Guil.  Abrah.  Teller.  Gr.  and 
Lot.    Heliustadii,  1766,  4*.  pp.  48. 

2937.  Athenagoras,  fl.  a.d.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Or.  ...  Kecensuit  ...  Prolegomenia  Adno- 
tatione  Version©  instmxit  . . .  Ioann.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jonae,  1857,  8*.  pp.  Ixxy., 
828. 

The  treatise  on  the  reanrreetlon  occupies  pp.  18*- 
391.  An  Bnglish  translation  of  this,  by  R.  Porder, 
Load.  1573.  a3;  Italian,  bj  0.  Faletl,  Veneala,  1569, 
4";  French,  bj  L.  Reiner.  Brealau.  176S,  8». 

2938. The  Apologeticks  of  ...  Athenago- 

ras,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  . . .  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  the  one  attributed  to  Joaephua 

Ky  others  to  Hippolytnsl:  the  other  to 
ethodiua,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notes, 
To  which  are  proflx'd  two  Dissertations :  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the>  Re- 
surrection: the  other  concerning  Athenago- 
raa  ...  .  By  David  Humphreys  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  8°.  pp.  308  -f .    H. 

2939.  Tertulltanus,  Q.  Septimins  Florens, 
fl.  a.d.  200.  Do  Resnrrectione  Carnis  Liber. 
(Opera,  ed.Oehlcr,  II.  465-561.)    D. 

2940.  Orlgenes,  fl.  a.d.  290.  Fragments  da 
Resurrect iono.  (Opera,  Par.  1733,  etc.  fol.,  I. 
32-37.)    H. 

On  Orlgen's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  see  further 
D*  Prtnelp.  II.  10;  contra  Cda.  V.  11-24.  VII.  32,  SS, 
VIII.  49,  60,  In  his  Opp.  Tom.  I. :  Scteeta  in  PhmImo* 
(on  r«.  i.  5).  Onp.  II.  032-536;  Cvsua.  in  Motlh.  Opp. 
III.  811-814.    (Von  Colin.) 

2941.  Ramers,  C.  Des  Orlgenoa  Lehre 
von  der  Aufvrstebung  des  FleTschea.  £ine 
historischHlogmatische  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trier,  1851,  8«.  pp.  vl.,  78. 

2942.  Methodius,  rutarensU,  fl.  a.d.  290. 
Do  Resurrect ione.  Gr.  and  tat.  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Gnrca,  XVIII.  266-330.)    H. 

2942*.  Apostles*  See  the  so-called  Apostoli- 
cal Constitution*,  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

2943.  Jacobus  Nitibenus,  fl.  a.d.  925.  ... 
Sermones,  Armenlce  et  Latine  ...  .  Romat, 
1756,  fol. 

Rerm.  VTIT.  Is  on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
8ee  Kroeatrn  Ntn*  Tktol.  BiU.,  VIII.  SOS. 

2944.  Cyrlllus  Hifmgolymitan%u,ti.  a.d.  850. 
De  Carnis  Resurrectione. 

See  his  Cat.  XVIII.  oe.  1-10 ;  cf.  IV.  e.  19. 

2945.  Gregorlus  Nytntnux,  fl.  a.d.  870.  . . . 
De  Anima  et  Resurrectione  cum  Sorore  sua 
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Macrina  Dialogus.  Graece  et  Latine.  Ad 
Codicum  M8S.  ftdem  recensuit  et  111  antra  vit 
Jo.GeorgiusKrabingerus  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1837, 
8*.  pp.  x.x  ii.,  374.    D. 

Alsoiu  his  Optra,  Paris,  1639,  fol.,  III.  181-280.  H. 

2946.  Ambroslnif  Abp.  of  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
374.  Dc  KxctMNii  Fratrin  hu<  Satyri,  et  Liber 
sec  und  us  dc  Fide  Resurrectiouis.  (Opera, 
Par.  1686-90,  fol.,  II.  1109-71.)    H. 

2946*.  Joannes  Chrytostomut,  Saint.,  fl.  a.d. 
39*.  De  Resurrection*  Mortuornrn  II om ilia. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  (Optra,  II.  422-436,  ed.  Montf.) 
H. 

2947.  Gierke  {Lot.  Clercns),  John.  Opvs- 
crlrm  plane  divinvin  de  Mortuormn  resurrec- 
tione  et  extreme  iuditio,  In  quatnor  liuguis 
succincte  conscript  urn.  ...  Latyne.  Eng- 
lydrihe.  Italian.  Preuche.  London,  Joanne* 
Ber/orde,  1545,  4°.  (31  leaven,  2  col.)  — Also 
ibid.  1547,  and  1573,  4». 

2948.  Nausea,  Friedr.  De  Jean  Christ!  et 
Xovissi  ma  omnium  Mortnornm  Resurrection* 
Lib:  i  1 II.    Vieniue  Austria,  1551,  sm.  4<>. 

"  Trait*  singulier,  fort  cur  leu  x.  et  dont  let  exenv 
plalrcs  aont  a*»e*  rare*.'  —  De  Sure. 
2948*.  Matthestns,  .Toh.    Leichenpredigten 
ttber  1  Cor.  XV.  in  drei  Tbcileu.    Ntiruberg, 
1559, 4*.—  Ibid.  1581,  4*. 
2940.  Lather,   Martin.     Tier   Predigten  . . . 
von  der  Toilten  Auferstehnng  und    leUten 
Posaune  Gottcs  [on  1  Cor.  xv.]  ...    .    Er- 
furt, 15(13,  8°. 

AIM)  in  bit  Werke,  Walcha  ed..  VIII.  U08-1&11.  B. 

2960.  Sorbin  de  Satnte-Foi,  Arnaud. 
Huit  sermons  de  la  resurrection  do  la  chair 
...    .    Paris,  1574, 8*. 

2951.  Philippln,  file.  Declaration  brieve 
et  claire  dc  la  resurrection  de*  niorts.  Neuf- 
Chastel  en  Siiysnc,  1575, 10>. 

2952.  Aurellio  (Lot.  Anrellns),  Gio.  Bat- 
tista.  De  Mortuorum  RcsurrectioneDisputatio 
tlunriogica  et  philosophica  . . .  .  Francofurtl, 
1586,  8*. 

2953.  Aubery  (Lat.  Alberlvs  or  Anbe- 
rlns;,  Claude.  A  demotwtrutiue  Oration  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  deade  compiled  by 
Claudius  Alberitu)  Triuncurinnu*.  ...  Lon- 
don, Hugh  Singleton,  x.D.  [1588?].  8«.  ff.  15. 

The  original  Latin  wa»  publ.  about  1580. 

2954.  M  filler,  Georg.  Articul  von  der  Aufer- 
stehung  der  Todten  ...  in  sieben  Predigten 
[ou  1  Cor.  xv.].    Jena,  1591  [1590?],  4». 

2955.  Sacnse,  Michael.  Acht  Predigten  ... 
von  der  Auflerstchung  der  Todten.  Leipzig, 
1592, 8*. 

2956.  Welnricb,  Georg.  Yisio  Ezechlelis; 
oder  sicben  Predigten  fiber  das  Hieben  und 
dreyssigsto  Capital  K/.echielU  von  der  Aufer- 
stehung  der  Todten.  Leipzig,  1598,  8s. — 
Ibid.  1603,  4»;  1710,8*. 

2957.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Tractatns  de  sublimi 
Corporis  spiritnalis  Beatorum  Mysterio.  Mul- 
htwii  Tyrigetarum,  1001,  4*.  — Also  Francof. 

1603,  8*.  (14  eh.) 

2958.  Siffwart,  or  Slegwart,  Joh.  Geo. 
Zwanzig  Predigten  Ubcr  das  finfzehndeCapl- 
tel  der  ersteit  Epistel  Paulli  an  die  Corinthier, 
darinnen  vornemlich  vuu  der  Auferstehung 
der  Todten  und  e wiser  Seligkeit  gehandelt 
wird.    TUbingon,  1602,  4*. 

2959.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Speculum  Gloriae 
futurae;  Biu«  «le  sempiterna  Felicitate  Corpo- 

.   runt    Beatorum   Meditationes.     Francof urti, 

1604,  4o. 

2960.  Peraca,  Martin.  Sermones  quadrage- 
simales,  y  de  la  resurreccicn.  2  torn.  Barce- 
lona, 1605, 4*. 
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2960*.  Schilling,  Wencealans.  ...  Semite, 
darinne  ...  exaniinirt  wird,  ob  ein  aafcr- 
licher  Mcnsch  seinen  lantern  natfirlicfcen 
Krafften  gelassen  die  AuJferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten probabiliter  crreichen  nnd  Jaesen  kvnte: 
wird  verneinet ...  .  Magdeburg,  161ft,  8*.  pp. 
127  +. 

8e«  BaumgarUn  a  XatArteJUenwrn  «»»■*».  Mcksm, 
11.914-314.    B. 

2961.  [Find  (LaL&*  Flnetlbns),  Robert]. 
Trartatua  theologo-philosopbicna,  in  Librca 
tres  distribute ;  quorum  1.  de  Vita.  II.de 
Morte.  III.  dc  Resurrectione.  Ctxi  insernar 
tur  nonnulla  Sapientiae  veteris  . . .  Fragments 
. . .  collecta,  Fratribnsq;  a  Cruce  Rosea  dic- 
tls,  dedicata  a  Rndolfo  Otreb  [anagram  far 
Roberto  Fludol  Britanno.  ...  Oppenheimii, 
1617,  4*.  pp.  126. 

See  Clement,  SiU,  euricm—.  Till.  S89-SM. 

2962.  Gedlk  (Lat.  Gedtccus),  Simon.  Ar- 
ticul von  der  Auferatehung  der  Todten  —  in 
zwOlf  Predigten  [on  1  Cor.  xv.].  Lexpxi^, 
1617,4*. 

2903.  Jessenlns,  Joh.  Do  Resurrectioae, 
Concio.    Pragaj,  1618, 12». 

2964.  [Dame,  Friedr.  1.  Dialogue  de  Resurrec- 
tione Mortuorum,  ad  Legem,  an  vero  ad  £tu- 
geliuni  pertineat  ...    .    Hamburg],  10t7,  8». 

In  opposition  lo  Jae.  Nenbaner. 

2965.  Meylart,  Joh.  Matth.  De  Resurrec- 
tion* Mortuorum.    Coburgi,  1628,  8*. 

2966.  Voaalua,  Gerardua  Jobannis.  De  Re- 
surrectione Carnis.  —  De  Corpore  glorioso.  (In 
his  Tliese*  The**.,  1628, 4*;  Opp.  VI.  400-1*3^ 
417-421.)    U. 

2967.  Day,  Martin.  Doooocs-Day;  or,  A  Trea- 
tiso  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  deli- 
vered in  Tweutv-two  Sermons  on  1  Cor.  XV. 
...    London,  1636,  4*. 

2968.  Hodson,  William.  Credo  ResurrectJo- 
nem  Carnis;  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Apostles  Creed.  London,  1630,  8*. 
—  Also  1676. 

2969.  Albrecbt,  Georg.  Surgite  mortui: 
Erklarung  des  Articnls  van  der  Auferstchung 
der  Totlten,  in  acht  und  dreyssig  Predtgtea. 
Ulm,  1645,  4o.— Also  Angspurg.  1669,  4fi.  tfl 
sh.) 

2970.  Pearson,  John.  Bp. 

S«  hU  Expoiitia*  o/  th*  Creed  (la  ed.   1000). 
Art.  XI. 

2971.  Oesenins,  Justus.  Yon  der  Aufferste- 
hung  der  Todten.    Rinteln,  1651,  4«. 

2972.  Homes,  or  Holmes,  Nathaniel.  The 
Resurrection  Revealed  ...  .  In  Seven  Books*. 
London,  1654,  fol. 

2973. The    Restirrection-Revenled   raided 

above  Doubts  and  Difficulties,  in  Ten  Exerci- 
tations.    London,  1661,  fol. 

M illtnarian.  -  An  abridgment  of  Umsm  two  works 
waa  published  in  London.  ISO,  8*. 

2974.  Knnad,  Andr.  Disputatio  de  Resurrec- 
tione Mortuorum  universal!.    Viteb.  1659,4*. 

2975.  Tltins,  Gerhard.  De  Resurrectione 
Mortuorum.    Helmst.  166S,  4«.  3  gr. 

2976.  Parry,  John.  Pious  Reflections  upon 
the  Resurrection;  on  PhH.  ill.  10.  London ? 
1666,8*. 

2977.  Pellegrini (Zaf.Pe*e»Trln«s),Mar- 
ttno.  Resurrectio  Corporum  humanonun. 
Probata  Rat  ionibusnaturalibus  ...  .  Ronue, 
1674, 12*.  pp.  260  +. 

2978.  [Boyle,  Robert].  Some  Phys1co-The> 
logical  Considerationa  about  the  PossibiUrjr 
of  the  Resurrection.  ...  London,  1671,  8«. 
pp.  39  -f .    H. 

Appended  to  bis  ••  Coofld«rotions  abont  the  Secaa- 
eueableiMtt  at  Beaton  and  Religion.   ByT.  K.aLaj- 
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2079.  WallU,  John.  The  Resurrection  as- 
serted; in  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  Oxford, 
1079, 4o. 

3960.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  De  Resurrections 
Infantum  nondnm  genitorum.  Argentoratl, 
1882. 

2981.  M  filler,  P.  De  Immatatlone  Supersti- 
tion in  Fine  Mnndi.    Jeme,  1683,  4*. 

2982.  Wolf,  Franz.  DissertatioquaResurrec- 
tionis  Possibilitas,  ProbnbiHtaa  et  certa  Veri- 
tas asseritur.    Rostochil,  1683,  4». 

2983.  Collier,  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
tween the  Present  and  Future  State  of  our 
Bodies;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  London? 
1666,  4*. 

2984.  Wetae,G.  De  Justorum  Resurrectione, 
omnium  quae  amissa  fuerunt,  certissima  Red- 
ditrice,  ex  Act.  iU.  21.  Longasaliss.  1690, 4«. 
igr. 

2985.  Wortftington,  John,  D.D.  A  Prac- 
tical Discourse  of  the  Resurrection  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  1990,  8». 

Also  to  hi*  SeUct  DUeounm,  1725,  8°.  pp.  377-620. 
(A.)— "An able  work.*—  Lowndea. 

2986.  Burgess,  Daniel.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Death  ami  Resurrection  of  good  Men's  Bodies. 
London,  1692, 8». 

2987.  Hody,  Humphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  (Same)  Body  asserted :  from  the  Tradi- 
tions of  tho  Heathens,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.  With  an  Answer  to 
the  Objections  brought  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1694,  8».  pp.  224  +.    H. 

Pp.  77-88  treat  or  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration. 

2988.  Tenlson,  Thomas,  Ahp.  Concerning 
the  Coclestial  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
Resurrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 
London,  1694,  4*. 

2989.  'Wilson,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  of  Morley, 
Derbyshire.  A  Discourse  of  the  Resurrection : 
shewiug  the  Import  and  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, 1094, 8».  pp.  236  +.    MH& 

2989*.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Dispntationes  tres, 
Resurrectionis  Possibilitatem  Natures  non  ig- 
notam,  ipsam  autem  Carols  Resnrrectionem 
cidem  ignotam  esse,  astruentes.  llamburgi, 
1007, 4*. 

2989*.  Loeke,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  [E.  Stillingfleet]  An- 
swer to  bis  Second  Letter.  Wherein  . . .  what 
hia  Lordship  has  said  concerning  ...  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body ;  tho  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul  [etc.]...  is  examined.  London,  1699, 
8".    BL. 

AIm  in  his  Workt,  11th  ed.,  1812,  8»,  IV.  191-498. 
B. 

2990.  B.,  N.,  Jf.il.  The  Resurrection  founded 
on  Justice  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Dr.  Ilody.] 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.    London,  1700  [1699 ?],  8».  pp. 

See  BUL  e/  the  Work*  0/  the  Learned  for  Dee. 
)«W;  I.  745-747.    B. 

2991.  Stubbs,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection asserted  and  applied:  a  Sermon  on 
Pea.  49. 16  ...:  wherein  are  some  Occasional 
Reflections  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1701,  4*. 

2992.  [Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel].  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Created  Thinking 
Substance.  ...  London,  1705,  8*.  pp.  200  +. 
H. 

2993.  Fleming,  Robert,  the  younger.  Chris- 
tology.  ...    8  vol.  London,  1705-08.  8». 

la  VoL  III.  the/ret  resurrection,  or  "  the  prior  and 
•pedal  rcsarreettoo  and  reward  of  the  most  eminent 
Christian  witnesses,"  it  treated  of. 


2994.  Fecnt,  Joh.  Excrcitatio  de  Resurrec- 
tione Carnis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natural! 
Ratione  innotescat.  (Schediasmata  Sacra, 
Rostoch.  1706,  8«,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2995.  Le  Wright, .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  Last-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ ;  re- 
futing the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  in  our  Corruptible  Bodie*. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  Asgill's  Absurd 
Opinious  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  on  Mr.  Rohearser.    Loudou, 

1707,  8».  ff.  3,  and  pp.  31. 

2998.  Opltz,  Heinr.  Dispntatio  theologies  de 
Statura  et  jEtate  resurgeutium,  Occasion© 
quotundam  Sp.  8.  Dictorum,  imprimis  Apoc. 
xx.  12.  Kil.  1707, 4o. — Also  1712,  and  Jen*, 
1746,  4». 

2997.  Parker,  Samuel,  the  younger.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bold,  occasioned  by  his  Late  Discourse 
concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body.    London,  1707,  8». 

2998.  Stiase,  Sam.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
mid  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelen,  au«  deni  sie- 
beu  und  dreyssigsten  Capitel  Ezechielis  in 
sechs  Predigten  erklaret.  Leipzig,  1707,  6°. 
(11  sh.) 

2999.  Hammarln,  Israel.  ...  Dissertatio 
theological  de  Homluibusin  Supremo  Die  resi- 
dnls,  eorumque  Imnuttatione  ...  .  [Prat. 
Laur.  Molin.l    Upsal.  1708,  80.  pp.  114. 

Sec  Journal  de*  8$aean*,  May  19, 1710. 

3000.  Teuber,  Sam.  Christian.  Placidum  per 
Modum  hpistota  ad  Qusestionem  de  Resurrec- 
tioue  h n jus  Carnis  Responsum.    Magdeburgt, 

1708,  4o. 

3001.  Welnrlch,  Geo.  Von  der  lctzten  Auf- 
ferstehung  acuta  ewigen  Leben.  Chemnits, 
1710,8-.  3^r. 

3002.  Chladnjr  (Lett.  Cbladenius),  J.  M. 
Vindicate  Kesurrvctiouis  Carnis  advenms  gra- 
vies! mas  ex  Ratiouo  prolatas  Oppngnationes 
Erlaugae,  1717, 4?.  Qgr. 

3003.  Essai  sur  la  providence,  et  la  possibility 
phyHique  de  la  resurrection,  traduit  dc  l'An- 
glois  du  docteur  B.    La  Ilnyc,  1719, 12°. 

It  this  by  Boyle  ?    See  Ko.  2978. 

3004.  Holdswortb,    Winch.      A    Sermon 

5 reached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
ohn  v.  2$,  29]  ...  in  which  tho  Cavils,  False 
Reasonings,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture' of  Mr.  Lock  and  others,  against 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body  are  ex- 
amin'd  and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8». 

3005.  Parsons,  Thomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  Modern  Sadducism  confuted;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  tho  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead.  . . . 

8000.  Felton,  Henry,  D.D.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  sanio  numerical  Body,  and  its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  I 
Cor.  xv.  23]  . . .  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...  3d  Ed.  London,  (Oxford,  1725,)  1733,  8*. 
3007. A  Discourse  [on  1  Cor.  xr.  23]  con- 
cerning the  Universality  and  Order  of  tho 
Resurrection ;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 
. .    .    London,  1783, 8°. 

Dr.  Felton  alxo  publ.  three  Sermoon,  Oxford,  173*- 
96,  en  "  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  tho  resurrection, 
as  it  etood  before  tho  law."— See  Darling's  Cyclop**** 
Bibliographic*. 

3008.  [Cockburn,  Mrs.  Catharino  (Trot- 
ter)]. A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdswortb,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Sermon  . . .  concerning  tho  Re- 
surrection of  the.  Same  Body.  ...  By  the 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding  ...  .  London,  1*26, 
8». 

Also  in  her  Work*,  1761, 8*.  1. 113-158.    B. 
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8009.  Holdsworth,  Winch.    A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body  ...    .    [In  opposition  to  Locke.]    Lon- 
don, 1727, *. 
3010.  D'Oyley,  Robert.    Four  Dissertations. 
...    4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  1728, 8*. 
3010*.  [Harenberg,  Joh.  Christoph.]    Oche- 
matologia.    [Published  nnder  the  pseudonym 
of  J.  C.   Trichorius.}    (Museum  Hist.-PhiL- 
TheoL,  II.  114,  ct  seqq.    Brem.  1780,  8».) 
Maintains  the  theory  or  mo  ethereal  body  or  "vehi- 
cle, 6xwa<  <>t  the  soul,  connected  with  it,  as  Its  In- 
strument, Id  life,  and  not  separated  by  death. 
SOU.  By  lea,  Mather.    A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent Yileness  of  the  Body,  and  its  Future 
Glorious   Change   by  Christ.     To  which    is 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  8*.  pp. 
ii.,14, 10+.    H. 

The  2d  ed.  of  the  former,  and  8d  ed.  of  the  latter, 
Boston.  1771,  8».    H. 

8012.  Moaheim,  Joh.  Lorenz  von*  Disscr- 
tatio  qua  docetur  Servatorem  nostrum,  Iesum 
Obristum,  Kcsurrectionem  Mortuorum  Cor- 
porum  qualem  Christiani  credunt  ex  Tenebris 
in  Lucem  revocasse  et  demonstrate.  (In  his 
Dissertations  ad  Hid.  EccUt.  pertincnUt, 
1788-48,  8»,  II.  683-657.)    //. 

8013.  Ruddy  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Explication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1784,  8«. 

8014.  Zobel,  Nic.  Ern.  De  Resurrect  tone  Mor- 
tuorum, hnmanae  Rationl  nou  improbanda  et 
▼arils  Gentium  Testimonlis  comprobata  Al- 
torf.  1784. 

8015.  P.,  R.  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
same  Body,  by  R.  P.    1785. 

3016.  Behrnauer,  Georg  Ehrenfried.  D« 
nimia  et  male  sana  circa  Resurrect ionis  Ne- 
gotium  Curiositate.    Budiss.  1786,  fol.  2gr. 

8016*.  Jablonskl,  Paulns  Ern.  Dissertatio 
. . .  theologico-historica  de  Resurrect ione  Car- 
nis  futnra,  ex  sola  Revelation?  Del  cognita. 
Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1737,  4°. 

Also  in  his  Opuscule,  1813.  8°.  IV.  6X4-635.    D. 

8017.  Rusejel,  Robert.  Seven  Sermons,  v!». 
I.  Of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man :  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurrection. 
. . .  The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  . . .  London, 
1787, 12».  pp.  162  +.     U. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  dale  of  the  first  edlttoa. 
8017*.  Bsramelater,    Friedr.  Christian.    ... 
De  Exilio  Mortis  Leibnitiano.    [Progr.l    Gor- 
litii,  1787,  fol. 

8018.  IHve,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  Hall  in  Alderagate  Street.  In  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Felton's  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body.  London, 
1788,  8». 

3010.  PlHtg,  Henn.  Bowels  der  Moglichkeit 
und  Gewissbeit  der  Auferstehnng  der  Todten, 
aus  den  Gr linden  der  Vernuuft.  Hamburg, 
1788,  8«.  (21  sh.) 

8020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Grundlehre 
des  Chrfrtenthums  von  der  Auferstehnng  der 
Todten,  nnch  Schrift  und  Vernunft  bctrachtet. 
Bremen,  1740,  8*.  pp.  340  +.  (24  sh.) 

"  Liber  pne  sills  lecUose  dlgnus."—  Watch. 

8021.  Peck,  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Milton  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740,  4<>. 

8022.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  VernUnftigo 
und  schriftmassige  Predigt  von  der  Auferste* 
hung  der  Todten.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 
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3023.  Johnson,  Samuel,  Vicar  of  a-mxt  Jfer- 
ringUm.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body, 
as  asserted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Hani.  A 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  36-38.  2d  Ed.  Loaeksa. 
1741,8*. 

8024.  [Kohl,  Philipp].  Der  BeweJa  des  lefcr- 
seizes:  dio  Todten  werden  aofervtehen,  nark 
den  Grnnden  des  Glaubens  und  der  Vermmft 
in  einigen  Redeu  von  beruhmten  und  begab- 
ten  Lehrern  ausgefUhret.  [Published  under 
the  name  of  ThcophHus  et  Sinctrtu.]  2  Thefle. 
Hamburg,  1741-42,  S«. 

3025.  Stiebritz,  Joh.   Friedr.     Dissertatio: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscitatione  Corporum  < 
scat?    Halae,  1742. 

3026.  Metaner,  II.  A.    Do  Mortuorum  Re 
rectione  sansa  Rationi  non  aducnta  sod  cotv 
sentanei  pot  i  us.    Schliz.  1744,  4*.  2  gr. 

3027.  Seldel,  Christoph  Tim.  De  Inhabitm- 
tione  Spiritus  Saucti  Kesuscitationia  Corporis 
Fidclinm  Fundamento,  et  Opere  Spiritus 
Sancti  iu  Resuscitatioue  Fidelium  perncieudo. 
Helmstad.  174D,  4«.  Agr. 

3028.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  {Lot.  Theonhilos) 
De  llesurrectione  Corporis  ejusdem  qnod  jam 
gestamus,  licet  novis  Qualitatibua  veetiti. 
Tubingae,  1747, 4«>.  4^r. 

3020.  Mailer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Der  rechte  Ge- 
brauch  und  Missbrauch  der  Vernunft  bey 
den  Geheimnissen  der  Offenbarung  iiberbanpt, 
und  bey  dem  Geheimniss  der  Auferstehnng 
der  Todten  iusbesondere.  Frankfurt  am  M-, 
1747,  *•. 

8030.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Daes  in  dieser,  als  der 
besten  Welt,  eine  Auferstehnng  der  Todten 
Etiktluftig  sey,  wird  an*  der  Vernunft  enrie- 
sen  . . .     .    Marburg,  1748,  8*.  (8  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  New  TktaL  Kbt.  IV.  S&-ZM.     B. 

8031.  [Harding,  Car!  Ludw.J.  Bet  rach  rung 
ttlier  die  Moglichkeit  der  Auferstehung  der 
Todten Leiprip,  1740, 4«.  (3|  eh.) 

Bee  Kraft's  iftve  TktU.  ML,  IV.  720-730,    jr. 

8032.  Coekburn,  i/rs.  Catharine  (TV«Jt- 
ter).  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
Controversy  concerning  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Same  Body.  (  Works,  1781,  8»,  I.  263-378.) 
H. 

3033.  Whit  Held,  Henry.  The  Possibility  of 
a  Resurrection  illustrated  by  Analogy.  [A 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  35-38.]  Oxford,  1751,  S». 

3033*.  Fleiuy,  A.  A  Short  Essay  on  the 
General  Resurrection:  wherein  it  is  provrd, 
that  we  shall  rise  with  those  same  Bodies 
that  we  now  have  ...  .  Dublin,  1752,  8* 
pp.  350.    G. 

8034.  Miiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Posafbilttaa  et 
Certitudo  Resnrrectionis  Mortuorum  ex  Prin- 
cipals Rationis  excitat*.  Methodo  Matbema- 
tico  demonstrate?;  cum  Prnfattoue  Isr.  Gott- 
lieb Canzii  ...    .    Marburgi,  1752,  8*.  (12  sh.) 

8035.  Ullseh,  J.  Do  Corporum  Mortuorum  in 
Vitam  Reditu,  Rationi  uon  repugoante  sed 
optimo  congruent©.    Dresda*,  1752,  4*.  3  gr. 

3036.  Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb.  Utrum  Ibrsan 
nonuulli  pii  aute  Diem  Externum  resurgant. 
Viteberga?,  1752,  4«.  6  gr. 

303O.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betrachtnng 
Uber  die  Gruudwahrheiten  der  christliehea 
Religion  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten,  in 
ciuigen  hclligen  Reden  ...  .  Magdeburg, 
1754,  8*.-2«Aufi\,  1763. 

3037.  Gerdes,  Daniel.  Meletemata  sacra,  rive 
Isagoge  ct  Exegesis  in  Caput  XV.  Epistobe 
priori*  ad  Corinthioa,  antea  per  Formam  Dis- 
putntionum  Academicarum  edit  a,  jam  denno 
recensita,  aucU  ...  .  Groningss,  1758,  4*. 
pp.  605. 

3088.  Saalfeld,   Adam   Friedr.  WUh.     Die 
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Beschaffenheit  der  von  dem  Tode  erweckten 
Lcib«r,  vernnnft-  und  schriftiuiisAig  unter- 
suchet  ...    .    Erfurt,  175V,  8*.  pp.  1U0. 

3O30.  Walcn,  Joh.  Goorg.  Dissertatlo  de  Re- 
eurrectione  Carnis.    tiottingae,  1759, 4°. 

3040.  Jfctntehen,  J.  C.  De  Identitate  Corpo- 
ris per  oinnem  banc  Vitam  gestati  et  olim 
resurrecturi  numeric*.  Witebergs*,  1760, 4°. 
Zgr. 

3040*.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchlor.  Erweis  and 
Vertheidigung  des  einigen  wahren  and  richti- 
gen  Begrfflfs  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
nach  der  Schrift,  gegen  die  von  . . .  Urn.  Base- 
low  aufge  warm  ten  Irrthiimer  der  Socinianer 
und  EinwUrfe  der  Naturalisten.  Hamburg, 
17W,  4».  (11  eh.) 

3041.  Alexander,  Jobn.  A  Paraphrase  upon 
the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians;  with  Critical  Notes  and  Ob- 
servations, and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
• . .  [Also  a  commentary  on  Rom.  vi.  1-viii.  4, 
and  a  Sermon  on  Kcclea.  ix.  10.1  London, 
lHW.4o.pp.123.    H. 

3041*.  Boeckh,  August  Friedr.  Dissertatio 
de  Perpetuitate  pritnorum  Corporis  humanl 
Staminum.    Tubingae,  1770. 

3042.  Philander,  pseudon.  An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Resurrection  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  Death.  (Thr/>l.  Bepotitory, 
ed.  by  J.  Priestley,  II.  346-395,  London,  1770, 
*.)    H. 

A  German  translation  Id  the  Brtutsckes  Magaxtn. 
IV.  li- 191-341,  Hultc,  1773,  *».  Many  German  writer* 
on  dogmatic  theology,  as  Doderlein,  B?ck,  Munscher, 
Belnbard,  Bretwbneldcr,  Weg*cbelder.  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Rosenrouller,  Knapp.  Strao<s,  Hase,  and 
Hageabach,  have  fallen  Into  the  strange  error  of  as- 
cribing tbU  easay  nod  its  doctrine  to  Prieitler,  who 
In  well-known  work*,  as  the  History  of  the  Corrup- 
tions, of  Christianity,  which  ho*  been  translated  Into 
German,  the  Disquisition*  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  etc., 
maintains  the  sleep  of  the  *oul  till  the  time  of  the 

Keral  resurrection.  Mursinna,  In  als  Cotnpand. 
wL  Dogma*.,  Halae  Magd.  1777,  8°,  p.  2Se,  has 
glTtn  a  correct  account  of  the  matter.  Sea  alao 
Christian  Exam,  for  May,  18M;  LVI.  480-402. 

3043.  Deluclc,  3.  De  Resnrrectioiie  Mortuo- 
ntm,  quantum  ex  Sacra  Scriptara  est  cogno- 
Hcibilis.    Hal.  1771,4*.  Sgr. 

3044.  Bahrdt,  Job.  Friedr.  De  futura  Mor- 
tuornm  Resnrrectione,  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  Limits, 
1T74,4-.  2yr. 

3045.  Bast  holm,  Christian.  Schrift-  und 
vernnnft  iniissige  Erklarung  Uber  die  Aufer- 
stehung der  Todten.    Kopenh.  1774,  8*. 

A  Swedish  translation,  Stockholm,  180).  8°.  "  Vain, 
tabu  that  an  ethereal  bodj  U  farmed  from  toe  mate- 
rial of  the  earthly  body."- JrefeeA. 

3040.  Pflranger,  Joh.  Georg.  TJeber  die 
Anferstehnng  der  Todten,  eine  Kantate  ...  . 
HUdbnrghansen,  1776, 4*.  pp.  68. 

3040*.  Mfiller.  Georg  Heinr.  ...  De  Sxilio 
Mortis  Leibnitiano,  seu  dupliei  Animorum 
Oorpore,  crasso  uno,  quod  deptmltur  in  Morte, 
subtili  altero,  quod  Anima  post  Mortem  set  um 
rehere  dicitur.  (In  J.  Gerhard's  Loci  Theo- 
loffici,  ed.  J.  F.  Cotta.  XV II  I.  260-cclxxxiv., 
Tubing*,  1779, 4°)    H. 

Gives  the  literature  or  the  subject.  Comp.  Ootta* 
note  to  Gerhard.  Tom.  XVII.  pp.  39-S1. 

3047.  Tittmann,  Carl  Christian.  De  Resur- 
rectione  Mortuorum  Beneflcio  Christ!.  Yite- 
bergae,  (Llpslae?)  1779,  4*. 

Also  lit  his  Optueula,  pp.  ' 

3048.  Bateman,  Thomas.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  1  Cor.  xv.  35. 
London,  1780,  4°.  Is. 

8040.  Fragment  eines  Gesprgchs  liber  die 
Anferstehiing  der  Todten  sswischen  demGnos- 
tiker  Ptolomaus,  und  dem  Cbillasten  Metho- 
dius. (HeytrOgerurBs/Urdtrunffdtsvcrniin/L 


Denkens,  etc.  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781,  II.  76-93.) 
F. 
3050.  Ausslchten  in  die  nahe  Ewigkeit. 
Oder  freye  und  bescheidene  Untersuchung 
tiber  die  Auferstehung  von  den  Todten  als 
den  nahen  und  successiven  Eingang  in  die  zu- 
kUnftige  Welt—  und  andere  damit  verwandte 
Materien.  (Ibid.  1781,  II.  03-132,  and  1782, 
111.30-88.)    P. 

8051.  Benner,  J.  H.  De  Nexu  Resurrectionis 
nostra*  cum  Kesurrectione  Christ!.  Gisaee, 
^781,40.  Zgr. 

3051*.  Mnzzarelli,  Alfonso.  Due  opinion! 
del  Sig.  Carlo  Bonnet  sopra  la  resurrezione, 
ed  i  miracoli.    Ferrara,  1781,  8«. 

8052.  Morns,  Sam.  Friedr.  Nathanael.  Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis,  in  qua  explicatur  Pauli- 
nos Locus  1  Corinth,  xv.  33-55.  Lipsiae,  1782, 
4». 

Also  In  his  Din.  Tk$oL.  eta.  ed.,  alt.,  1. 154-817.  B. 

8053.  Bnrclthardt,  or  Burlchardt,  Joh. 
Gottlieb.  Die  Verwandlung  der  Lebendigen 
und  Todten,  in  einer  Erklarung  der  Hanpt- 
stelle  des  heil.  Paulus  1  Cor.  xv.  12-61.  be- 
trachtet.    Leipzig,  1787, 8*.  pp.  100. 

8054.  Des  Cotes,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hung der  Todten  nach  dem  neutestament- 
lichen  Begriffe,  nebst  einem  Anhang  Uber 
Evangelium.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1708,  sm. 
8».  pp.  236,  36.    F. 

First  publ.  anonymously  under  the  title :  —  "  Die 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  nach  dem  eigentllchen 
Lehre  Jesu  Chrisd,"  «lc  Prankf.  a.  ftf..  1788;  then 
with   a  different   title.    Kirchhctm-Bolandcn.   1791. 


The  author  regards  the  reirarrectioo  a*  "  the  separa- 
tion of  the  whole  Invisible  man  from  the  body  In 
death.'  —Fuhrmann.    See  the  Attgem.  Lit.  £eft.-l7S9, 


II.JH-68.    H. 

3055.  Jehne,  Lebr.  Tlcinr.  Sam.  De  Kesur- 
rectione Carnis  Interpretatio  Cap.  XV.  Epist. 
I.  ad  Corinthios.  Aitonae,  1788,  4».  (Com- 
mentation**  TheoL  ed.  a  J.  C.  Velthusen,  etc., 
11.233-326.)    U. 

3056.  Philalethea,  psrudon.  A  Discourse 
concerning  Resurrection  Bodies;  tending  to 
shew,  from  the  Writings  of  Heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  that  there  are  Bodies  called 
onr  own  which  will  not  be  raised  from  the 
Dead.  . . .    London,  1789, 8*.  2*. 

3057.  Gongh,  J.  Disconrso  concerning  the 
Reenrrection  of  the  Body.    London,  178»,  8°. 

3058.  Spiritual  Body  (The);  being  an  Hnm- 
ble  Attempt  to  remove  the  Charge  of  Ab- 
surdity from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  Simple  Truth,  or  a 
Plea  for  Infants;  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Human  Will.    London,  1789,  6».  pp.  30. 

8059.  Tobler,  Job.  Die  Auferatelmnplehre 
des  Apostels  Paulas  ...  .  Zurich,  1792, 4*. 
lth. 

3060.  Hammer,  Eduard  Sneedorf.  Mortuo- 
rum in  Vitam  Revocatio  Sermonibtis  Christ! 
historicae  Interpretations  Ope  vindicata. 
Lipsiae,  1794,  4».  pp.  54 

"Against  those  who  find  only  a  moral  resurrection 
In  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  or  who  regard  what  i«  *ald> 
of  the  resurrection  as  merely  the  vesture  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Immortality."— Brttsch. 

3061.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottfr.  von.  Von  der 
Auferstehung,  als  Glauben,  Ueschichte  und 
Lehre.    Riga,  1794,  *.  pp.  184.    //. 

9062.  Ockel,  Ernst  Friedr.  Palingenesie  des 
Menschen  nach  Vernunft  und  Schrift,  otler 
Uebereinstimmung  dessen  wa«  beido  von  der 
Unsterblichkeit,  Auferstehung  und  dem  kiiuf- 
tigen  Lebenezustande  lehren.  KSnigsberg 
und  Leipzig,  1794,  4°.  (52  sh.) 

"A  work  of  uncommon  excellence."— Fuhrmann. 

3063.  GurUU,  Joh.  (Gottfr.)  ...    Ezpllcatio 
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.  Capitis  XV.  Enistolae  prioris  ad  Corinth  ios. 
Magdeburgi,  HOT,  4«. 

•'  Valde  aucta  et  emendata,"  la  D.  J.  Pott's  8gU*f 

Comm.  TkteL,  V.  31-79.    B. 

3064.  V*    Ideen  zur  Kritik  des  Dogma  von  der 

Anferstehung.    (In  C.  F.  Staudlin's  BeiirUgt 

mtr  Philot.  u.  Gesch.  d.  Religion,  etc.  II.  93- 

111.    Llibeck,  1797, *.)    H. 

"  Endeavors  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  think*  that  the  soul  at  the  resurrection  will 
again  receive  a  body.  In  order  therewith  to  become 
eapable  again  or  human  virtue."—  Brtfck. 

9065.  Knapp,  Georg  Christian.  De  Nexu  Re- 
surrections* iesu  Christl  e  MortuU  et  Mortuo- 
rnm  ad  illustranda  varia  Loca  Novi  Testa- 
ment! Inprimis  1  Cor.  xv,  12-19.  Ualae, 
1799, 4fl. 

Also  in  hit  Scrijta  varii  ArgumenU,  ed.  Ida,  I.  299- 
395.    H. 

3066.  Rasmnrm,  Joh.  With.  BarthoL  Frag- 
ment Uber  die  Lehre  von  der  Auferatehung 
derTodten.  (In  Augusti's  Tfieol.  MonaUchrift. 
1801,  Jahrg.  I.  Heft  8,  pp.  117-129.) 

"  Maintains  that  the  aoal  either  needs  a  body,  or 
not;  in  the  first  case  it  must  have  it  immediately 
after  death ;  In  the  second  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
would  be  superfluous.*  —  Brettch.  In  opposition  to 
Mo.  SOU. 

3066*.  Albrecllt,  Wilh.  Jak.    1st  die  Aufer- 

stehung  der  Todten  eine  bloee  Hervorbrin- 
gung  ueuer  Menrehenkttrper  oder  die  Wieder- 
belebung  ebeu  de«Mclben  Leibes,  den  wir  den 
wesentllcheti  Theilen  nach  hier  auf  Erden 
gebabt  habenf  ...  (In  Augusti's  Theot.  Mo- 
nattehrifl,  1902,  Jahrg.  II.  Heft  12,  pp.  424- 
436.) 

3067.  SUskind,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Ucber  die 
jtiditfchen  Begriffe  voni  MeNsiasals  Weltrichter 
und  Todtenerwcker,  und  seinem  Keicb  am 
Ende  der  Welt.  Zur  Beurtlieilung  der  Hypo- 
these:  dass  die  Lehre  Jcsn  uberdicsenGegen- 
stand  Akkommodation  sey.  (In  bis  Mag.  f. 
christl.  Dogmatik,  etc.  X  92-143,  Tubingen, 
1803,8*.)    H. 

3068. Bemcrkungen  Uber  die  AnssprUchc 

Jesu,  in'  welchen  er  sich  die  Auferweknng 
der  Todten,  das  allgemeine  Weltgericht,  und 
eln  Reich  am  Ende  der  Welt  zuschreibt. 
(Ibid.  pp.  143-199.)    H. 

3069.  Reddlngftue,  W.  G.  Opganf  en  betoog 
van  de  bijbcllecr  nopens  de  algemeene  op- 
standing  der  dooden.  Mit  twee  bijlngen  over 
dezelfde  stoffe  alt  de  verhandelingen  van  n. 
H.  Donker  Cnrtius,  en  eenen  ongenoemden. 
(Verhandelingen  van  het  Genoottch.  tot  Ver- 
ded.  van  den  Christ.  Godtdienst,  etc.  's  Hage, 
1805,  8°.) 

8070.  Resurrection  of  the  Body  at  the 
Last  Day.    London,  1806,  8«.  3c.  6o\ 

3071.  Stewart,  John.  The  Resurrection;  a 
Poem.  . . .    London.  1808, 12*.  pp.  253. 

Bee  Monthly  Rtv.  1809,  LIX.  174-179. 

3072.  Drew,  Samuel.  An  Essay  on  the  Iden- 
tity and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Unman 
Body ;  in  which  the  Evidences  in  Favour  of 
these  Important  Subjects  aro  considered,  in 
relation  both  to  Philosophy  and  Scripture.  . . . 
2d  Ed.  London,  (1800,)  1822,  8*.  pp.  xxxiL, 
487.    F.— Also  Philad.  1837. 

3072*.  Happaeh,  Lorenz  Philipp  Gottfried. 
1800-11.    See  Nos.  1007, 1008. 

3073.  Platts,  John.  Reflections  on  Material- 
ism, Iinmaterialism,  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body:  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Resurrection  commences  at  Death.  Lon- 
don, 1813,  »>.  pp.  40. 

3073*.  Fontenelle,  Bernard  Le  Bowler 
de.    Lettre  de  Fontenelle  sur  la  resurrec- 
tion.   En  Europe.  1810,  sm.  8*. 
Only  50  copies  primed. 
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3074.  Vosrel,  Paul  Joach.  Sigmund.  De  Be- 
surrectionc  Oarnis.    Erlangte,  1819.  3  gr. 

3075.  Wright,  Richard.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead  an  essential  Doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  the  Neglect  of  it  by  reputed  Ortho- 
dox Christians,  an  Argument  again**  the 
Truth  of  their  System.  Liverpool,  18tO>  1> 
—2d  ed.,  ibid.  1834, 12*. 

3075*.  Bhrnardt,  Joh.  Geo.  David.  Cefeer 
die  christliche  Anferstehungslehre.  JKiu  phi- 
losophisch-cxegetischer  Versoch  ...  .  Ulm. 
1828,  $•.  m  sh.) 

Maintains  the  theorr  of  Bonnet.  See  AOgcm.  I*. 
XeU.  (Halle),  1(03,  III.  BS3-356;  FobroMAB,  JTmmJh 
et  neue$t.  f  Aeof .  Lit.,  1. 6».  690. 

3076.  Brinkmtn,  W.  T.  De  kennis  van  God 
en  de  opstanding  uit  den  dood,  geopenbaard 
en  voorgesteld  aan  Joden  en  Christenen.  Rot- 
terdam, 1828,  8«.  fi.  1J25. 

3076*.  T  . . .  I*  J.  Ch.  M.  Es  ist  zwerkmfissrig 
und  selbst  nothwendig  jetzt  ...  die  Lehre 
von  der  Anforstehung  dee  Fletsches  zu  anti- 
quircn.  (F&r  Chrittenthum  etc.  Ovpo*it£vnM~ 
tchrift,  IX.  581-606,  Jena,  1820,  8».) 

3077.  Trechsel,  F.  Metamorphoses  in  Reram 
Nat ura  i»b viae,  Futurae  olini  Vitae  et  Re&ur- 
rectioniH Symbola.  Oratiofesta  ...  .  Bcraae, 
1828,  8».  pp.  40.    D. 

8078.  Clarke,  John,  Vicar  of  faxford.  Six- 
teen Sermons  . . .  chiefly  upon  ...  1  Cor.  xt. 
...    .    Cambridge,  1820, 8*. 

3079.  Gippa,  Henry.  A  Treatise  on  "the 
First  Resurrection"  and  "the  Thousand 
Years"  foretold  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations  [tic].  ...  London. 
1881, 1*.  pp.  iv.,  163.    G. 

3080.  Begg,  James  A.  The  Heresy  of  Hjme- 
neus  and  Philetus  concerning  the  First  Resmr- 
rection.    Loudou,  1882, 12*.  pp.  36. 

3080*.  Slrr,  Joseph  D'Arcy.  The  First  Resur- 
rection considered  in  a  Series  of  Letters :  occa- 
sioned by  a  Treatise  of  the  late  Rev.  H.Gipps. 
...    Dublin.  1838,12".  pp.  viii.,  330.    G. 

3080*.  Angeli,  Ginsepi>e.  II  regno  di  Dio, 
ossia  i'universale  resurrezione  del  trapasatati 
...    .     Roma,  1883, 4*. 

3081.  Zehrt,  Conrad.  Uber  die  Auferstehuns? 
der  Todten.  Eine  historisch-dogtuatiscbe  Ab- 
handlung  ...  .  GGttlngen,  IMS,  8».  pp.  x^ 
125.    D. 

3082.  Lsnge,  Joh.  Pet  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  Aufei>tehung  des  Fleisches.  (Tkeoi.  Stud. 
u.  Krit^  1830,  pp.  693-713.)    H. 

3083.   The   Resurrection   of   the    Body. 

i Translation  of  the  above,  with  notes,  by  JBk 
I.  Edwards.]  (Edwards  and  Park's  Selections 
from  Gtrm.  Lit.,  pp.  278-307,  Aadover,  1839, 
&.)    H. 

3084.  [Weta**,  Christian  Hermann].  Das 
BUcfalein  von  der  Aufcrstehutig.  Von  Xico- 
demus.    Dresden,  1880,  8*.  pp.  00. 

3085.  [ ].  Die  Auferstehung  und  das  Welt- 
gericht. 2*  vermehrte  Aufl.  Quedlinborg, 
1840,  8*.  t  th. 

3086.  Rfiokert,  Leop.  Imm.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  — A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  [1830.]  (Edwards 
and  Park's  Selections  front  Germ.  Lit^  pp. 
229-278,  Andover,  1839,  8«.)    H. 

Reprinted,  with  J.  P.  Lange'ft  sTswqr ««  «*•  sT«*.  e/ 
l»«  Bod$.  Bdinburfh,  U41,  le>.  ns  Ha.  49  sf  tk« 
Student*'  Cab.  Ubr. 

3086».  Baatide,  .    Expose  des  doctrines 

de  St.  Paul  sur  la  resurrection.    Strasbourg, 
1840. 

3087.  CieamJtowantf,   August  Yon*    Gott 
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nnd  Pallngeneffie.    Erster,  kritischer  Theil. 
Berlin,  1842,  8°._pp.  115. 

Coaip.  ZcUer's  TUcL  JUri.,  1843,  II.  173-175. 

3088.  Lmii,  P.  J.  Do  hope  van  deu  waren 
Christen,  up  do  verrjjzenis  zijns  ligchaanM,  in 
den  jongsten  dag  . . .  verklaard  eu  bevestlgd. 
Rotterdam,  1845,  8*.  ft.  2.40. 

30S9.  Begg,  James  A.    The  First  Resurrec- 
t  ion .    (i  1  .ixgn  w,  1844,  12M>p.  34. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  8080. 

8099.  Bush,  George.    Anastasis:  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  ration- 
all}' and  scrip tnrnlly  considered.  ...    2d  Ed. 
New- York  k  London,  1845,  12°.  pp.  896. 
Pprfaoe  dated  Oct.  1,  1844. 
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3163.  Pleasing,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hungrtgeschichte  anfs  Neue  betrachtot.  Halle, 
1786,  *».  pp.  611.— 2*  Aufl.,  ibid.  1788,  8«. 

3164.  Falconer,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  17D8,  8«. 

3165.  Krleger,  W.  L.  De  opstanding  van 
Jezus  Cliristua.    Amsterdam,  1803, 8°.  JL  3.76. 

3166.  Cook,  George.  An  Illustration  of  the 
General  Evidence,  establishing  the  R<*"tyof 
Christ's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  32H.     F. 

kce  Monlhlv  Etv.  1W»,  LIX.  261  288. 

3167.  KreKl,  August  Ludwig  Gottlob.  De 
Moniento  Resurrectionis  Jesu  Cliristi  in  In- 
stitutione  Apostolica.  Disscrtatio  exegetico- 
dogmatica  ...  .  Pars  Prior.  Mlseuac,  1880, 
4«.  pp.  30     D. 

3168.  Sonstral,  J.  H.  Joins  opstanding,  de 
grondzuil  van  hot  Christelyk  geloof.  Am- 
Htcrdam,  1832,  S«.  fi.  3.60. 

3169.  Ullmann,Carl.  Was  setzt  die  Stiftnng 
der  Kirchv  durch  eiuen  Gekreuzigten  voraus? 
. . .  {TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1832,  pp.  579-596.) 
//. 

3169».  Vogelaang,  neinr.  Joseph.  Ueber 
den  verklarten  Leib  Jesu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung.  Eine  dogntatische  ErUrtemng. 
(Arhterfeldt's  Zfitschrift  /.  PhiU>$.  u.  kath. 
JW.f  m%  Heft  II.  pp.  41-53.)    B. 

3169b.  Htndmarah,  Robert.  (Swedenbor- 
gian.)  An  Ksmiv  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  faestiun,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
ri«o  from  the  Dead  ?  . . .  London,  1833,  8«.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  2S3. 

3170.  Doedes,  Jac.  Isaac.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica  de  Jesu  in  Vitam  Reditu.  Trajecti  ad 
Rheiium.  18-11,  8».  pp.  256. 

3171.  Liibkert,  Joh.  Heinr.  Bernh.  Welche 
Kraft  baben  wlr  nach  der  Schrift  der  Aufer- 
stolinng  Jesu  bciiulegcn?  Eine  exegetisch- 
dogmatische  Uebersicht  der  darauf  bezhgli- 
cheu  Stellen  des  nenen  Testaments.  (T/ttol. 
Stud.  u.  Krtt..  1812,  pp.  935-978.)    IT. 

Translated  In  the  Journal  of  Sac.  LU.  Tor  Oct. 
18M  ;  K.  8.  VII.  6*^0.    D. 

3172.  l>oede«,  Jac.  Isaac.  De  opstanding  van 
'onsen  Ileere  Je/us  Chri*t  in  hare  xekerheid 

en  belanj;»'Ukheld  voorgesteld.  Utrecht,  1844, 
8«.  fi.  1.20. 

3173.  WUllama,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra- 
tivo  of  t>ur  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Reflect i una  London,  1845,  sm.  &».— 
Also  ibid.  1850. 

3174.  Bush,  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ ;  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
he  rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 12».  pp.  92.    A. 

3175.  Relefet,  Goorg.  Die  Anferatehung  des 
Herrn  als  Heils-Thatsacho  mit  besonderer 
IUicksicht  auf  Bchleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  hit- 
torisch-cxegetisch-dogmatische      Erorterung 

..    .    Darmstadt,  1845,  8o.  pp.  vi.,  334.    D. 

••Kine  (todiegooe  BcarlA."-JCHa^   In   Herzogi 
Rial  KnqMop*4U. 
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3176.  Robinson,  Edward.  The  Resurrection 
aod  Ahc<'iimh»ii  uf  our  Lord.  (BibiioUi.  Sacra 
for  Feb.  1845 ;  II.  162-189.)  if. 
3177. Tbo  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion-Body. (Biblioth.  Sacra  for  May,  1845; 
11.292-312.)    II. 

Reprinted  Id  Kitto's  Jowm.  of  Sac  LU.  tor  July. 
1662.    D. 

3178.  Evidence  (The)  of  tbo  Resurrection 
[of  Christ].  (Kitto's  Journ.  of  Sac.  LU.  for 
July,  1850;  VI.  588-41.)    D. 

3179.  Canons  of  Interpretation,  in  reference 


to  the  History  of  the  Resurrection.  (Journal 
of  Sac.  LU.  and  BiU.  Record  for  July,  ISM; 
1.336-347.)    D. 

3180.  Candllsh,  Robert  8.  Life  in  a  Risen 
Saviour :  Iteing  Discourses  on  the  Argument 
of  the  15th  Chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
Edinburgh,  1858,  #>.  pp.  400. 

3181.  Flahcr»  George  Park.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  a  Witness  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jwv. 
(BiUioth,  Sacra  for  July,  I860;  XVII.  6£>- 
634.)    H. 


E.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


3182.  Tertnlllanus,  Q.  Septiraius  Florens, 
fl.  a.d.  200?  De  Judicio  Doiuiui.  (Opera,  ed. 
Oehler,  II.  776-781.)    D. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  Is  very  doubtful.  AI 
Hx  ascribes  tt  to  Vereoundus  Janccnsu,  who  nou- 
rished a.d.  646. 

3183.  Appareblt  repentinus  dies  magna 
Domini. 

For  a  curioui  alphabetical  poem  beginning  thus, 

wliirh  *otue  have  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrov,  others  to 

Augustine,  nee  £.  I>u  Merit's  Pol  tit*  pop.  Lat.  anti- 

rimr*  au  IIP  SiicU.  Paris,  1813   «°,  IP-  135-138. 

U. 

SISS*.  Leo  VI.,  Flavins,  surnamed  Sipiens  and 

Philosophus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,   fl. 

a.d.  886.     Ex  Meditatione  extrcml    Judicii 

Canticum  Com  pn  net  ion  is.  [Latin  trans,  only.] 

(Maxima  Bibl.  l*atrum,  XXII.  763,  764.)    B. 

3184.  Thomas  de  Celnno,  fl.  rlr.  1230? 
Dies  Jrne,  Ilymnua  auf  das  Weltgericht.  Als 
Beitrag  zur  Ilymnulogtc  herausgeguben  von 
F.O.  Lisco  ...  .  Inhalt:  Der  Grundtext.— 
Die  Uebersetxungen.  Znr  Geschichtc  des 
IIvmnuH  nnd  seiner  Uebersetzungen.  Eino 
Mtisiklteilage.     Berlin,  1840,  4*.  pp.  162  +. 

la  LI"cos  edition  or  the  Stabat  mater,  ere.  Merlin. 
1843.  4°.  there  U  a  Supplement  to  tbu  edition  of  the 
Die*  Ira.  containing  17  additional  translation*.    See 
further.  H.  A.  Daniel's  Thcaurn*  Ilymtto'ogicut,  IT. 
103-131,  |.|pi.  1855,  tf  (B.),  and  K.  Stmrocka  baud* 
Sion,  etc.  1850, 12°. 
3185. Dies  In©  in  Thirteen  Original  Ver- 
sions by  Abraham  Coles,  M.D.    New  York, 
1859,  Km.  4°.  pp.  xxxiv.,  05.    H. 

Hlghtf  commended  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
Jonc,  loSO;  V.  752-751. 

3185*.  Thcoleptus,  Abp.,  fl.  a.d.  1310.  Can- 
ticum  ml  Aniiuaiu  snam  de  Resurrectione  et 
Judici«)  extremo.  [Latin  trans,  only.l  (Max- 
ima BiU.  Fatrum,  XXII.  764,  765.)    B. 

3185b.  Descrlzione  del  gtndlzio  universale, 
fatta  nel  buon  socolo  della  lingiut  e  ora  mesas 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zanibrini.  Bologna,  1859, 
8«.  pp.  16. 

3186.  Doomsday.  (Chester  Flays,  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847, 11. 
178-201.)    H. 

3187.  CapUt  ran  us,  Joannes,  1885-1456. 
De  Judicio  universal!  futuro,  et  Antichristo, 
ac  de  Bello  npitituall  Tractatus  ...  .  Vene- 
ris, 1578, 12». 

3188.  Post  el,  Guillanme.  Liber  de  Ultimo 
Judicio  ...    .    N.  p.  or  D.  [15—1,  16». 

"Rempll  d 'imaginations  slnguliere*."— £>e  Burt, 
I.  454.  q.  r.— Fabrlclus  refers  to  an  edition,  Paris, 
1542.  8°. 

3180.  Maggl,  Girolamo  (Lat.  Ilieron.  Ma- 
gltis).     De  Mundi  Exustionc,  et  Die  Judicii, 
Libri  qui nque  ...    .    Basile*.  1502,  fol. 
A  /Vends  translation,  Lyon.  1(81, 8°. 

3100.  Barthollnus,  Ivani*.  Hypomnesls 
de  cxtreiuo  universali  Dei  Judicio  ...  . 
Witteb.  1565,  8*. 

8191.  Faber,  Basillus.  Christlicher  Unter- 
rielit  von  dcu  letzteu  IIILndeln  der  Welt  und 
812 


dem  JUngsten  Tage.    (Eisleben,  1565.)  Leip- 
sig,  1679,  8*. 

This  vol.  contains  •  M  Tract*  tleln  too  dea  Seeks 
der  Verstorbcncn  und  aJUrmihrrnZutande  sad  G*4e- 


3192.  Janier,  Leonard.  Sermon  du  J  ugement 
final,  uuiversnl  et  general  de  Jeeua-Christ 
...    .    Lyon,  1567, 8*. 

3193.  IiUmnlua,  Joh  Fred.  De  extremo  Dei 
Ivdicio,  et  Indorrm  Vocatlone  Libri  II.  ... 
Venetiis,  1560,  8*.  ff.  (16),  80.  IT.— Also  Antv. 
1694,8*. 

Rare.  The  title  reads  Fmdtrrtm  net  Jststaoasws*, 
M  In  several  bibliographical  vorfca, 

3194.  Hvld  (Lat.  Albinna  ,  Niels,  Bp. 
Christelige  Underviisning  am  Dommedags 
Yished,  ...  Process  ...  [etc.].  Ktfbenbafa, 
1570,  8*. 

3194*.  Gascolgne,  George.  The  Droome  of 
Doomes  Day.  Wherein  the  frailties  and 
miseries  of  mans  life  are  liuely  portrayed 
and  learnedly  set  forth.  ...  Translated  and 
collected  by  George  Gascoigne  Esqnver.  Lon- 
don, 1586,4*.  pp.  270.— First  cdn  ihid.  1576, 
4».    BL. 

The  titles  or  the  three  dlrUioai  »r  this  vcrk  are  : 

—  •  Tbe  Tlew  of  worWIy  TaaltJes;"  -  The  ahaaw  of 

•inne :"  and  ••  The  Veedela  Ije." 

3195.  lrVltstoelc,  Thomas.  Sechsxehn  Pre- 
digten  voni jUngsten Gericht.  Stettin,  15TT, 8». 

3196.  Rogers,  Thomas,  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. Ucneral  Session ;  a  Discourse  apofoge- 
tical  of  God  his  Generall  Judgment.  London, 
1581,  8». 

3197.  Dlaa,  Nicolao.  Tratsdo  del  Jvido  final 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca,  1588, 4*. 

Other  editions.  An  ItmUan  traaolatloa.  Tcaet. 
1MTT,  4°.  Treat*  of  hell,  purgatory,  paradise,  that 
coming  of  the  Blevslnh  aad  of  Antichrist. 

3198.  Habermel,  Jer.  Eln  herrllcher  arbO- 
ner  Dialog  von  dem  jLngrten  Gericht,  in 
deutsche  Keimen  ...    .    Cobnrg,  1568, 4». 

8199.  Polllo,  Lucas.  Zchn  Pre<ligten  rom 
jUngsten  Gericht  und  x«ey  Predigten  von  der 
IIKile.  Leipzig  [or  Breslau?],  1608,  8-.— 
Ibid.  1610, 1619,  8*. 

A  AeoeHsJi  translation,  Roatoek,  1614,  8*. 

3199*.  Frans,  Wolfgang.  ...  Di«pntationis 
de  extremo  Iudicio,  Pars  prior.  ...  [Fesp. 
Philipp  Horst.J  I  Pars  posterior.  ...  [Jtap. 
NIc.  Wolff.]    2pt.  Witteb.  1610,  4*.  pp.  (24V 


(24|. 


n  his  Ah 

matt,  WlUeu.  1611. 

3200.  Alexander,  William,  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Doomes-day,  or  the  Great  Day  of  tbe  Lords 
lvdgement.  ...  [ Edinburgh, j  1614,  4*.  pp. 
126.    BM. 

This  edition  eontaUMoaly  fonr  Books,  or  '*  Honrss." 
of  the  poem.  An  enlarved  edition,  containing  twetVs 
Hour*,  in  his  "  Recreations  vlth  the  Mvaet,"  Load. 
107.  M.    Alao  in  Chalmers's  JfefNt*  Poet*.  V.  ttT- 

320O.  Rtcheome,Lonis.  Le  jugmnent  gene- 
ral et  dernier  estat  du  monde  ...  Paris, 
1620, 8». 
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3201.  Voaalna,  Gerardua  Johannis.    De  Jndi- 
Cio  extremo.    (In  his  Thwa  Theol.,  10*29.  4° 
Opp.  VI.  406-412.)    H. 

3202.  Meylart,  Job.  Matth.  Dae  jUngate 
Gericht  ...  aua  den  andachtigatcn  Contem- 

{riationen,  aowohl  alter  als  neuer,  doch  ge- 
ehrter  Yater  und  Manner  beschrieben  ...  . 
NUrnberg,  1032,  *>.  — Also  1637,  1652  (6th 
ed.).  1672.  (46  ah.) 

3203.  Rafn,  Alb.  Ben  himmelake  Hcrredag, 
det  er,  den  yderste  Dommedaga  Beskrivelse, 
item.  Om  det  wvige  Liv  og  om  det  wvige 
Dbd.    Ktbbenhafln.  1033,  8«.  —  Ibid,  1667,  8". 

3204.  Callxtua,  Georg.  Liber  de  aupremo 
Judicio.  Uelnist.  1035,  4*.  (24  ah.)— iWtf. 
1658,4*. 

3205.  Ptetl,  J  oh.  Iudicium  nltimum  cum 
Tabulia  a»neH.    Ursel.  1085,  1643,  &>. 

3206.  Balzo  (Lat.  de  Bnuclo),  Carlo  del. 
De  Judicio  uuiversali  Tractatus.  Neapoll, 
1040,  *«-. 

320O.  Hitter,  Melch.  Gerichte-Spfegel.  das 
ist,  klare  AMttldung  dw  jiingsten  Gerichta. 
Bre**l*n.  1043,  8«>.  — Also  Leipx.  1662,  8°. 

3207.  Albrecht,  Georg.  Tuba  noviaaima: 
vom  jiingsten  Gericht  liud  Etido  der  Welt,  in 
neun  und  siebenzig  Predigten.  Nordlingen, 
1045,  4*.  — Also  Nttrnberg,  1652,  4*  (138  ah.), 
and  1670,  4*. 

3208.  Douglas,  Lady  Eleanor.  The  Day  of 
Jvdgonieuts  Modell.    London?  1648,4°. 

3209.  LQdemann,  Daniel.  JUngstea  Gericht, 
in  etlichen  Soun-  und  Wochentagapredigten. 
NUruberg,  1050, 12°.  (26  ah.) 

3210.  91  c liner,  Job.  De  extremo  Judicio. 
W it ub.  1092,  b». 

3211.  Alblnua,  Job.  Georg.  JUngstea  Gericht 
und  ewiges  Leben  [or  Frende  deaa  ewlgen 
Lvbtwl.     Leipzig,  1050, 4«. 

3212.  Smith,  Samuel,  Wear  of  PriUlewdl, 
Eiftz.  The  Great  Assize,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [Four  Sermons  on  Rev.  xx.  11-15.1 
London,  1055, 12°.— 31st  ed.,  Lond.  1684. 

3213.  Hlldebrand,  Joach.  De  oxtremo  Ju- 
dicio    lle)nist.l057,4°. 

3214.  Arnsehwanger,  Joh.  Chrietoph. 
Cbriiiti  zukiinftiger  Thron  nnd  Lohn;  odcr 
cilf  Predigten  vom  jUngaten  Gericht.  Nilru- 
Wr^  1005, 4°.— Ibid.  1680, 4*. 

3215.  ttehottel,  Juatua  Georg.  Toratellnng 
des  jiiugtten  (Jericbts.  Mlt  Knpffern.  Braun- 
achweig,  1008,4°.  —  Also  ibid.  1G74,  1689,  8*. 
(22J  il«) 

3215*  (fcuenstedt,  Job.  And.  Dieqntaitio 
tbeotogiCM  de  Die  Pantocritico.  [Re$p.  Chriat. 
Waither.]    Witteb.  1070, 4: 

3216.  Hellkllngender  bbernaturllcher  Po- 
asuiwu-Schall,  oder  traureudea  wuoderlichea 
warhafTtlges  JUngstea  Gericht,  woriunen  alter 
Profrwloneu  Menachen  ...  Gebrechen  ... 
durch  den  Lucifer  artig  vor  Augen  geatellet 
nnd  erzehlet  werden.  NUruberg,  1071,  and 
1674, 12*. 

3217.  Le  Febwre,  Hyacinth*.  Trait*  dn 
Jngement  dernier  ...  .  3»  ed.  Paris,  (1071. 
92,)1694,4«. 

3218.  Mannft,  Glor.  Battista.  II  tribunal  in- 
tolerable di  Dio  giudicantc  ...  .  Ycnezia, 
1071,  12».  — Milano,  1672,  12».  pp.  72,  with 
engra  rings. 

3219.  ( Wlggleaworth.  Mlchaell.  The  Day 
of  Dm»m :  or,  A  Poetical  Description  of  the 
Great  and  Last  Judgment.  With  a  Short 
Discourse  about  Eternity.  Londou,  1070, 12*. 
pp.  (4),  92. —The  7th  «d.,  enlarged.  Boston 
(U.S.),  1751,  am.  8*.  pp.  104.    JIBS. 


Beprfnted  (fhna  the  fth  ed..  of  1715),  Boston.  1838, 
f      84*.  -  Bee  the  Christian  Exam,  tor  Deo.  18X8,  V.  637- 
640,  for  cnrlout  extracts  containing  the  plea,  of  "  re- 
probate Infanta,"  and  their  sentence  to  "  the  easiest 
room  la  bell." 
8210*.  Cavallero  de  lala,  Martin.     Ser- 

mones  del  jnicio  final  ...    .    Madrid.  1078, 

4«.  ff.  68. 
3220.  Balduin,  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophilus). 

Vorbild  und  Betrachtnng  des  letxten  allge- 

meinen  Gerichta  Gottes,  in  fflnf  Predigten. 

Regeuspurg,  1080, 12*.  (34  ah.) 
8221.  Franclaci,  Erasmus.    Dio  letzte  Re- 

chenschafft  aller Menachen  ...    .    Nttrnberg, 

1080,  8*.  (87  ah.) 
3222.   Beverley,   Thomae.     The   universal 

Christian  Doctriue  of  tho  Day  of  Judgment 

...    .    London,  1091, 4°.  pp.  38. 
8223.   For  sell,   Christ opb.      Hertzena-   nnd 

Gewissenswecker,  in  dreyssig  Predigten  vom 

jUngsteu  Gericht.     Leipzig,  1090.  4°?  (12°, 

Georgi;  103  ah.) 

3224.  Parkburat,  Nathaniel.  On  the  Last 
Judgment;  n  Treatise  on  Rev.  xx.  11,  12. 
London?  1704,8°. 

3225.  Klemm,  Chriatlan.  Grosser  Gericht*- 
Tag  aua  den  ordentlicheu  Evangelien.  N urn- 
berg,  1707, 4».  (143  sh.) 

8226.  Young,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Last 
Day.    Oxford,  1713,  8°. 

Numerous  edition*  and  translations. 

3227.  Fllnt9  or  Flynt,  Henry.  The  Doc- 
trine of  tho  Last  Judgment,  asserted  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  11. 16. 
. . .    Boston  in  Now-England,  1714, 4*.  pp.  ii., 

8227*.  Bulkelcy,  J.,  of  Clart  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. The  Last  Day;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
London,  1720,  8*.    BL. 

3228.  Hill,  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  The  2d  Ed.  London,  [1721  f]  4°. 
pp.ivM  14.    MUS. 

3229.  Newcomb,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angels;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  Miltou  [?].  Lon- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

8230.  Gengel,  Geo.  Tractatus  theologicua  de 
Judicio  uuiversali,  nee  nou  de  Siguis  ac  Rebus 
proximo  antecedentibus  Judicium,  item  de 
Reims  ill nd  consequcntibua.  ...  Caliaaii, 
1727,  4«.  pp.  174, 10. 

3231.  Wlnckler,  Joh.  Pet.  SIcgm.  Apoca- 
lyptiache  frohlicbe  Botachaft  vom  jUngaten 
Gericht  uud  der  dariuuen  enthal tenon  Selig- 
keit  der  Glaubigcu  in  Zcit  und  Ewigkeit. 
Jena,  1782,  8*.  —  Also  1739,  8*.  (21  ah.) 

8231*.  Balestrterl,  OHeusio.  II  Giudlxio 
universale  proposto  a  considerand  per  ciaacuu 
giorno  del  mese.    Firenze,  1789, 12*. 

8232.  Heyn,  Joh.  Dispntatio  de  Praelndio 
Judicii  extreml  Orbi  Terrarum  per  Cometas 
exhibendo.    Bmudenb.  1742,  4*. 

8283.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Gedanken  vou 
dem  i  iingsteu  (Jei  icht.  Jena,  (1742,)  1746,  4*. 
(33  ah.) 

3234.  Wolfart,  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  dem 
groaseu  und  solleiiuen  Tago  dea  jUngaten 
Gericht e*  auch  noch  einige  Busso  Statt  finde? 
Jena,  1748, 4*. 

3235.  Heyn,  Joh.  Gesammlete  Briefo  von  den 
Cometcn,  der  SUudfluth,  und  dem  Vorapiel 
dea  jungsten  Gerichta.  Berlin,  1745,  8«.  \*gv. 

8236.  Amor  jr,  Thomas.  Eight  Sermona  on  a 
Future  Geueral  Judgmeut.  London,  1748, 
8*.  pp.  218  +.    H. 

3237.  BOehner,  Gottfr.  Daaa  der  Jungsto 
Tag  uud  das  Kudo  der  Welt  gewias,  aber 
uoch  lange  nicht  konuue.   Jeua,  1751, 4*. 
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8238.  Dolle,  Carl  Anton.  Dlspntatio  inaugu- 
ralis  de  Pruerogativis  Fidelium  in  Die  oxtrcinH 
Judicii.    Rintelii,  1751, 4f>.  (4*  ah.) 

8239.  Go«ze,  Joh.Melchinr.  Die  grosse  Lehre 
Ton  dent  juiigsten  Oerichto  in  einigyn  heiligen 
Reden  ...  .  Bresslan  und  Leipzig,  1751.8°. 
(38  sh.)— »  Anfl.,  ibid.  (1754,)  1705,  8». 

3240.  Noctnary  (The);  or  an  Address  from 
the  Tombs;  a  Poem  in  Blank  Verse:  to 
which  in  added,  An  Ode  on  the  Last  Day. 
London,  1752,  8*.  1$. 

3241.  General  Judgment  (The);  or  an  At- 
tempt to  represent,  by  way  of  Parable  or 
Vision,  the  Solemn  Process  of  the  Last  Day; 
in  a  Dialogue  between  Two  Primitive  Chris- 
tians under  Persecution.    London,  1758,  S».  6d. 

3242.  Ogllvte,  John.  The  Day  of  Judgment. 
A  Poem.  In  two  Books.  ...  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. To  which  are  now  added  [Odes,  etc.] 
...  .  (l»t  ed.  Edinb.  175S,  6',)  London,  1759, 
8».  pp.  xii.,  117  +.    F. 

Bee  Monthly  Rtview,  XX.  141-150. 

3243.  Selk,  Joh Schriftroasslgc  Gedankcn 

liber  das  Ende  der  Welt,  worinncn  von  dun 
Lei  tarn  aller  Menschen  eine  Vcrwandclung 
bewiesen;  Ton  Ilimniel  und  Erdc  aber  eine 
Zernichtung  darzuthun  gesucht  wird.  Ros- 
tock  und  Wismar,  1753,  R°.  (23  ah.) 

See  Kraft  •  Asm  ThtU.  JKM.,  17M.  IX.  TM-TBT. 
3344.  [Glynn,  Robert].    The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment: u  Poetical  Essay.    The  3d  Ed.    Cam- 
bridge, (1757,)  1758, 4«.  pp.  16.    U. 
A  Seatoniao  priza  poem. 
3245.  Bally,  George.    The  Day  of  Judgment. 
A  Poem.    Cambridge?  1757,  4«. 

AUo  in  the  Cambridge  Prise  Poena,  1617,  8°,  I. 
390-3-JO.    B. 

3245*.  Portent,  Beilby,  Bp.     The  Day  of 

Judgment;  a  Poetical  Essay.  Cambridge, 
1758,4*.  BL. 
324G.  Smith,  Rev.  John,  of  Cbmpbtlton,  Scot- 
land. A  View  of  the  Last  Judgment.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1783,  8o.  5s.  — Also  London.  1834, 
839, 1*47, 18«.  2s.  Qd.  ami  1*. 

8«c  Monthly  Rev.  for  May,  17(9;  LXVIII.  417-421. 

3247.  Francis,  B.  A  Poem  on  the  Last  Day ; 
in  four  Parts.    2d  Ed.    London,  1786,  S».  1*. 

3248.  [Paulas,  Ileinr.  Ebcrh.  Gottlob].  Eln 
Paar  Worte  an  einen  Berich tiger  liber  den 
hbchst  wichtigen  Calcul:  wie  vielcn  Raiim 
die  am  jtlngsten  Tago  Tor  Gericht  stehenden 
nothwendig  bedtirfen?  (In  the  Neues  throl. 
Journal,  17»7,  X.  902,  ff.) 

In  opposition  to  an  essay  In  the  JteicJkaajupsfpar, 

1797,  No.  235.  which  maintained  that  a  space  of  ulna 

square  miles  wa«  sufficient. 

3248*.  Boncharlat,  Jean  Louis.    Le  jnge- 

nient  dernier,  pocnie  en  douzo  [or   trois?] 

chants  ...    .    PariB,  1800  [or  1809  >],  8».  l*/r. 

3249.  Kell,  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 
philus).  Allgemeine  Ansichtder  StelleMatth. 
25,31  bis  46.  aus  dem  grammatisch-historischen 
Gcsichtspnncte.  (In  his  Analekten,  etc.  Bd. 
I.  St.  3,  pp.  177-204,  Leipz.  1813,  So.)    If. 

3250.  Klstemaker,  Joh.  Hyazinth.  Weis- 
saguugen  Josu  voni  (k*richtc  liber  Judaa  und 
die  Welt,  nebst  Erklaning  der  Rede  Marc.  9, 
42-49.  und  Prtifung  der  Van  Eas'schen  Veber- 
setznng  des  nenen  Testaments.  MUnster, 
1816,  H°-  pp.  xliv.,  160. 

8251.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in 
the  Second  Uuivcrsalist  Moeting-houso  in 
Bocton,  on  the  Evening  of  the  First  Sabbath 
in  January,  1818.  [2  Thess.  1. 7-9.1  ...  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (1818,)  1820,  8*. 


Opposes  the  eeau 
of  Judgment,  and  l 
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too  •teroitj  of  ratare  p 

3252.  MerrlU,  Timothy.  Strictures  on  Mr. 
Ballou's  Sermon,  delivered  [as  above]  ...  « 
Boston,  1818,  »•. 

3253.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  A  Brief  Beply  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Strictures  on  Mr.  Bath  a* 
Sermon,  delivered  ...  in  Boston  . . .  January, 
1818.  By  T.  Merritt.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Sermon.    Boston,  [1818,]  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

3254.  Merritt,  Timothy.  A  Vindication  of 
the  Common  Opinion  relative  to  the  La#t 
Judgment  and  End  of  the  'World.  In  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Ballou's  Reply.  . . .  Boston,  1818, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

3255.  Ballon,  Hose*.  A  Brief  Reply  to  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  a  Vindication  ...  .  Bos- 
ton, [  1818,]  8*.  pp.  40.    H. 

3256*.  gchott,  Ileinr.  August.  Coinmen ta- 
ring exegetico-dogmattcus  in  eos  Iesu  Christi 
Sermones,  qui  de  Reditu  eius  ad  Indicium 
ftituro  et  iudicandt  Prouincin  ipsi  dematt- 
data  ngunt.  Irnne.  1820,  S«.  pp.  324. 
For  rvferam-it  to  n uucroua  reviews,  at  ""  ' 
Bandb.  d.  n.  thtU.  Lit.,  L  676, 677. 

3256.  [Hlllhonae,  James  Abraham].  Tbe 
Judgment,  a  Vision.  By  the  Author  of 
Percy's  Masque.  New-York,  1821,  8*.  pp.  46. 
If. 

3257.  Poppewell,  II.  L.  The  great  "Ap- 
pointedliny ;"  or.  Two  Sermons  on  tbe  La*t 
JudgituMit.  To  which  are  added  ...  Notes. 
London,  1826,  8». 

3258.  Ksthlcr,  Ludw.  August.  Der  Tag  des 
Gericht*  und  der  ewigen  AnssBhnung.  Eine 
christliche  Dichtung.  Kttnigsberg,  1829,  S». 
12  gr. 

3258*.  Rcy,  Alex.  Le  jugement  dernier,  ode 
a  Sa  Saintete  Leon  XII  ...  .  Paris,  i$29, 
S«.  pp.  16. 

3259.  Dennant,  John.  A  View  of  the  La*t 
Judgment  ...  .  4th  Ld.  London,  (...) 
1836, 18*  or  24».  pp.  72.    V. 

3259*.  Blbllsclle  Lehre  (Die)  vom  fiingsten 
Gericht  ...    .    Nlirnberg,  1831,  8*.  \  th. 

32C0.  Tlnlns,  Joh.  Georg.  Der  J  ungate  Tag, 
ob,  wie  und  wann  er  kommen  wird?  In 
physischcr,  politischer  und  thcologischer 
llinsicht  aus  der  Natnr  und  Bibel  erkULrU 
Zeitc.  1836,  8*.  pp.  92. 
'•  Unimportant.  —  Mrtttek, 

3260*.  Weftsel, .    Die  Zeit  des  jttngsten 

Tags.    (Stirm's  Studien  d.  cvang.  Geistliehk. 

Wurtemb.,  1837,  Bd.  IX.  Heft  2.) 
3260».  pnsey,  Edward  Bowcerie.    The  Day  of 

Judgment:  a  Senium  [on  Joel  il.  Ill  ...    . 

Oxford,  1839,  8*.    BL. 
3261.  BUhllng,   Willi.    Xik.      Das  jHng«te 

Gericht.    Gedirht  In  fdnf  GesJIngen.    DUssel- 

dorf,  1841, 12».  §  th 
3261».  Meerkcllftj  Droni  (En)  om  Dommedag, 

og  Tanker  oni  lilstatidcn  i  dot  tilkommende 

Liv  for  dem  sora  vandrorettelig  her  i  Verden. 

Stavanger,  1848,  8*.  pp.  30. 
32911>.  Last    Judgment   (The).     A  Poem,  in 

Twelve  Books.      London,  1837,  8s.  pp.  335. 

BA.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1862;  S«. 
32C1«.  Walker,  James.     Sermons  preached 

in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  College.  ...    Bos- 
ton. 1861,  8«.  pp.  t.,  397.    H. 

8c«  Sermon  XXV.,  oa  •♦the  Day  of  JadcsMfit," 
pp. 
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P.— REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  OF  THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

L  Compiebenaive  Works. 
32G2.  Ozanam,  Anton  Federigo.    Dante  et  In 


philosophic  cathollque  nu  treigiemo  siecle 
...  .  Nouvello  Mn  corrigee  et  augment  Oe 
...  .  Purl*,  (1839,)  1845,  8».  pp.  xlvii.,  495. 
A— 3»««l.,  ibid.  1866,  8». 

On  the  medlanl  conceptions  of  hell,  purgatory, 

and  paradise,  nee  particularly  the   chapter   ••  l>e* 

Sou  ran  noetiques  de  la  Divine  Comedle,"  pp.  324- 

414.    Compare  KopUch's  Die  gottllck*  KomutdU  von 

#a»U.  etc.,  Berl.  lo43,  b°,  pp.  4616-411.    U. 

8263.  Liabttte,  Charles.  De  la  Divine.  Comedle 

avant  Daute.  I  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  Sept. 

1842;  XXXI.  704-742.)    B. 

Also  In  the  Preach  traasl.  of  Dante  by  A*  Brtecox, 
Part*.  1643,  12". 

3254.  -Wright,  Thomas.  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory; an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purga- 
tory, Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  ...  London,  1*44,  1*.  pp  xi., 
192.    £/. 

A  curious  and  interesting  work. 

8265.  [Wheaton,  Robert].  The  Sources  of 
the  Divina  Com  media.  (Xorth  Amur.  Hit. 
for  Jan.  1*47  ;  LX1 V.  97-117.)    //. 

8266.  MUman,  Henry  Hart.  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  ...  .6  vol.  London,  1854-55, 
8».    //. 

Oa  the  medissval  conceptions  of  bell,  purgatory, 
and  heaven,  see  VI.  426-48-2,  and  I.  474-474, 


3266*.  Macarlns  Alexandrinug,  fl.  a.t>.  873. 
Bermo  de  Exitu  Anionic  Justorum  et  Peccato- 
rnm :  quo  modo  separantur  a  Corpore,  et  in 
quo  Statu  manent.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (In  W. 
Cave's  Scriptorum  Eccles.  JliU.  Lit.,  Oxon. 
1740,  etc.  tol.,  1.  258-260.)    //. 

Also  la  Usllandr*  BM.  Vet.  Pntrum,  Tom.  VTI., 
and  Migne's  PmtrtL  Orteca,  Tom.  XXXIV.    IT. 
8266%.  Joannes   Cfirysostomus,  fl.  a.d.  898. 
De  Futnrorum  Delicils,  et  Prepsentinin  Mili- 
tate.    Gr.  and  LaU    (Opera,  111.337-343,  ed. 
Montf.)    H. 

Cbrysostom  also  describes  the  rewards  and  punish- 
meobt  of  the  future  life  in  hi*  Airmen's  atf  Theodo- 
rum  Lmjmnm,  Lib.  I.  ee.  0-14.  Oyp  1.  11-34. 

8267.  Pursena,  Saint.  De  viniotiibu*  Fursel. 
[Anglo-Saxon.]  (In  Wright  and  Halli well's 
Rtlitrui*  Antiqutt,  I.  276-282.)    //. 

Bee  Wright's  SL  Patrick*  Pirrgalory.  pp.  T-10. 
This.  Wright  remark*,  '*  is  one  of  the  oldest.  If  not 
the  oldest,  of  the  Weittern  purgatorv  legend*."  Bode 
ha*  given  aa  abstract  of  it  In  his  llUt.  EccL  III.  19. 
The  original  narrative  bvloogs  probably  to  the  seventh 
oeuturj  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  was  made  by 
Abp.  Alirks  In  the  tenth. 

3268.  Drlhthelm.  For  his  vision  of  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  paradise,  see  Bede,  Hitt.  Eccles. 
Lib.  V.  c  12.  Comp.  Wright's  SL  I\Urick'$ 
Purgatory \  pp.  17-19. 

3269.  Hat  to,  or  Hetto,  Bp.  o/  Ba*W,  fl.  a.d. 
Ml.  Vwiouea  &  Wettini.  (In  Mabillon's 
Acta  Sand.  Ord.  8.  Bened.  Saec.  IV.  (ii.)  p. 
263,  et  seqq.) 

Abo  in  Hlgnes  JtafrwL  CV.  1W-TW.  <*.)  The 
story  '»  (lvcn  In  verse  by  WalafHd  Strabo.  Sea 
Mabillon,  as  above  cited,  p.  271,  et  seqq.  Describes 
vUion*  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise. 

3270.  Hlncmarnt*  Rrmemis,  fl.  a.d.  845. 
De  Viasone  Ueruoldl  Pradiytcri.  (Opera,  Lut. 
Par.  1645,  fol.,  II.  806-800.)    H. 

3270*.  Vtilo  Caroli  Calvl  dc  Locts  Pcenamm  k 
Fellcitato  Juittormn.  (In  Lcnglet  Dufre*- 
nov's  Recueil  de  Dittertatums,  etc.  1761,12°,  I. 
1.  184-189.)     B. 

3271.  Charles  II.  of  France,  the  fbt,  a.t>. 
8&4-VJ8.  For  his  vision  of  purgatory  and 
paradise,  see  William  of  Malniesbury,  De 
Ge$t.  Beg.  AngL,  Lib.  II.  c.  111.  Comp.  Wright, 
as  above,  pp.  20-22. 


3272.  B randan,  or  Brendan*  SatnL  La 
legend?  latinc  de  S.  Brandainea,  avec  uno 
traduction  iuedlto  en  proj»e  et  en  poesio  ro- 
mane,  puhliec  . . .  d'uprea  lea  mantiHcrits  de 
la  Bibliothequc  dn  Hoi,  remontant  aux  Xl«, 
Xll«  et  XI 11*  «ieclt>»,  pur  Achille  Jubinal 
...    .     Paris,  1836,  8<\  pp.  xlx.,  107.  . 

On  the  wonderful  voyage  or  8t.  Brandan.  and  bis 
dUeovery  of  ibe  locahtv  or  hell  and  paradise,  so* 
Wright  a  St.  Patricks  Purgatory,  pp.  91-93. 

3272*.  St.  Brandan :  a  Medieval  Legend  of 

the  Sea,  in  English  Verso  ami  Prose.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Wright  ...  .  Loudon,  1844,  »•. 
pp.  viii.,  63.  (l*rcy  «Sbciety'«  Publications, 
Vol.  XIV.)     //. 

3273.  Solnr-Llodh,  11th  cent.?  (Appended 
to  the  Jut  da  SitMundar  hinn*  Frvda,  Ualulie, 
17S7,  etc.  i«,  I.  W9-4'J4.)     If. 

Also  given,  with  an  Ruclish  translation,  In  the 
Ai>prndix  to  W rights  St.  Patrick t  Purgatorg,  pp. 
177-185. 

3273*. Les   chants   de   SCI    (SCIar    LiOd). 

Ptiente  tire  de  l'Edda  de  Sncniuud,  ptibl'.e 
avec  line  trod  net  iou  i?t  un  couiuientaire;  par 
F.  G.  Bergmami  ...  .  Strasbourg,  1S.',&,  8°. 
pp.  xii ,  101. 

3274.  Codex  Exonlenala,  11th  cent.?  A 
Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  from  a 
Manuscript  in  tlie  Library  of  the  Dein  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English  Trau«ln- 
tion,  Notes,  and  Indexes.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe  ...  .  London,  for  Vtt.  Sue.  of  Auti- 
quarifs  of  London,  1842,  large  8°.  pp.  xvi., 
646.    H. 

For  various  poems  oa  the  day  of  judgment.  I  ho 
state  of  souls  after  death,  the  resurrection  of  Chr.st 
and  the  harrowing  of  hell,  see  pp.  32-37.  49-6C,  71- 
87,  93-103.  867-377,  44&-45X.  4JO-4fi;.  Sevcrsl  or  (hu*e 
pieces  may  also  bo  found  In  L.  V.  Kllpatein  n  AnaUct* 
Angio  Sixxonica.  Vol.  II..  Now- York.  1M9.  ]j«.  sud  in 
C.  V.  M.  Oreln'4  BibtMkek  dcr  angcU.  Po€*i;  BJ. 
I..  Goettlngeu,  1857.  if.    B. 

3275.  Othlo»  or  Othionna,  fl.  a.d.  106*2. 
Liber  Visionuin  turn  suarum  turn  nliorum. 
(In  B.  Pexii  Thttaur.  Amcd.,  Aug.  Vind.  1721, 
fol.,  III.  ii.  545-612.)    BL. 

Also  in  Mlgnc  s  Patrol.  CXLVI.  341-38R.  (B.) 
"  Mentions  no  loss  than  seven  \  talons  of  the  punish- 
ments reMrted  for  the  wicked." 

3276.  Alberlcua,  Cuuinrnti*,  the  younger,  fl. 
A.D.  1128.  Ep  is  tola  de  Vi.tione  sua.  Lot.  and 
Hal.  (Appended  to  F.  Cancellieri's  Ossrrra- 
tioni  ...  sopra  V Originalitd  drlla  Din'tta 
Cbmmedia  di  Dante,  Roma,  1814,  12*,  pp.  131- 
206.)    //. 

Also,  with  a  better  text.  In  Vol.  IV.  of  (he  ed.  of 
Dante  publ.  by  De  Romanis,  Roma.  I^i;>-17,  4"  <./!.) ; 
and  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  cd.  of  1..  Ciankui,  Pircnze, 
1J530,  «•(«.}.  — For  sn  nccount<f  the  >t»ionof  Albe- 
rto, see  Wright's  St.  Patrick*  Pur  gat  org,  pp.  118-121. 

3277.  Tundalua,  or  Tondalna.  Li  bell  us 
de  ltaptu  auime  Tundali  I  et  eius  visione 
Tractans  de  penis  in  |  ferni  et  gaudijs  para- 
dim,  .x.  p.  or  n.  [Antwerp,  Math.  Goes,  I486 
or  87,]  4*>.  (15  leaves,  30  linen  to  a  page.) 

See  also  No.  2039.  "The  legend  of  Toudsle  la 
fixed  to  the  date  1140  [Onuse  *uj  *  1159] ;  ami  trom 
the  numerous  copies  whirh  remain,  in  Latin.  French 


T,  Dutch.  Oermaul  and  English  —  the  latter  metrical, 
it  must  have  been  extremely  popular.  '  S>.<e  Wrist's 
St.   Patrick*  Purgatory,  pp.  33-37,  where   will   be 


found  a  rull  aoeoutit  of 'the'  storr.  Wright  mentions 
"a  very  nice  edition"  of  the  Rngllsh  poem,  "The 
Visions  of  Tuudale."  publUhed.  with  other  fragments 
of  early  poetry  hitherto  Inedlted,  by  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Tnrnbull,  Edinburgh,  1S43,  8".  —  For  various  early 
edition*  In  other  languages,  see  tY-im,  nos.  15540- 
15549.  The  le^eitd  Is  al«o  given  by  Vincent  de  Beau, 
t aU  in  bis  Sprcnlnm  Ui*«rimU,  Lib.  XXVII.  co.  88- 
104.    Sec  No.  349. 

3278.  Re  ue  lac  Ion  of  a  Monke  In  the  Abbey 
of  Euisluinime  [Kvertham]  ...  .  x.  p.  or  i>. 
[London.  William  Machltniat  140- J  J  4°.  ff. 
65.    Bit. 
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8294 


Describee  Mb  visions  of  three  places  of  punUh- 
■tent,  and  three  or  happlnem.  8«e  Dibdin  m  Tgp. 
AnttaM.  21_-a,  wdWrlghV* Si.  Patricks  Purgatory, 

ul  1196.' 


,  The  etorj  may  be  found  in  Matthew  Paris, 


8279.  Dialogue  inter  Corpns  et  Animam, 
alias  Vlsio  Phlllberti,  or  Fulbertl.  (In  Walter 
Mapes's  Latin  Pb*nu%  ed.  by  T.  Wright  lor  the 
Camden  8ociety,  1841, 4»,  pp.  96-10o;  Otmden 
Soe.  I'ubt.  No.  16,  al.  17J    if. 

In  the  notes,  pp.  811-349,  Wright  given  an  Anglo- 
Norman  ren loo.  and  three  early  English  versions, 
of  this  very  popular  Dialogue.  There  are  other 
translations,  a  number  of  which  arc  mentioned  by 
Wright,  in  most  of  the  languages  or  Modern  Europe. 
The  Latin  original,  with  two  German 


may 
be  found. withnotea. In  the  Fruktln^gabeot  T.  O. 

pare  So*.  2046,  8»1.  87U*.  %»e  also  Brunei,  art. 


too  Ksrajan.  Wlen.  1839, 12°.  pp.  &V1 


-164.  (. 


17.)  Com- 


"  Duit du corps et do  lame. 
8280.  Jacomlno,  of  Verona,  13th  cent.?  Bo 
Jerusalem  CWlesti  ot  do  Pulchritndiue  ejus, 
ct  Beatitudine  ot  Oandlo  Sanctorum;  do 
Babylonia)  Civitate  et  ejus  Tnrpitudine,  et 
quantis  Poenis  Peccatorea  pnniantur  iticcs- 
sauter.  [Poems,  in  the  Veronese  dialect.] 
(Ozauatn's  Documents  iniditi  pour  ttrvir  d 
rttitt.  lit.  fltalie,  Paris,  1850,  &>,  pp.  291-312; 
we  also  pp.  118-134.)  II. 
82S1.  Departing  Soul's  (The)  Address  to  the 
Body:  a  Fragment  of  a  Semi-Saxon  Poem, 
discovered  among  the  Archives  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phlllipps,  Bart. 
With  an  English  Translation,  by  S.  W.  Singer. 
London,  1H45,  8».  pp.  20  -f-.    B. 

Only  100  copies  printed.  Compare  "  A  Departed 
Bou  Is  Address  to  the  Body,"  in  Thorpe's  Codex  Mx- 
onimniU,  pp.  367 -377,    See  also  No.  3279. 

8281*.  Caesarlns  Hcisterbacmrt*,  fl.  a.i>. 
1*225.  ...  Dialogue  Miraculorum.  Textum 
...  accurate  recoguovit  Joaephus  Strange. 
2  vol.  Coloniae,  Bounae  et  Bruxellls,  1861, 
12».    B,BA. 

See  particularly  Distioctlo  XIT.  (Vol.  TT.  pp.  115- 
364).  "  I)c  Prarmlo  Mortuorum."  Compare.  Alex. 
Kaufmann's  uiouograph,  Caeaarivt  ton  JMtUrbaek, 
Coin.  ItOO.  vp.    a. 

82R2.  Groseeteste,  or  Groethead  (Lot. 
CanltO),  Kobctt,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  H75t- 
1259.  The  Castle  of  Love  a  Poem  ...  . 
Now  flrnt  printed  from  I  nodi  tod  Manuscripts 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Kdited  by  James 
Orchard  Ilalliwell  ...  .  Brixton  Hill,  1849. 
4:  pp.  viii.,  80.    H. 

Only  100  copies  printed,  for  private  circulation. 
"This  piece  profvses  to  treat  or  the  crcntion,  the 
redemption,  the  day  of  judgment,  the  Joys  of  heaven, 
uii'l  the  torment*  of  hell.  —IFarf  on.  The  original 
or  thi«  curioui  production  was  written  in  Anglo- 
Norman,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 

8283.  Viiicentins  BtUmactntU  (Fr.  Vin- 
cent de  B(aucai$),  fl.  a.d.  1244.  Speculum 
Iilstoriale  Vincentli.  [Venice,  1494,1  fol.  ff. 
(22V.  458,  (9).    //. 

Contain*  many  onrtous  legends  lllnstrating  the 
medtarsl  conceptlous  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  para- 
dise. Bee  Lib.  VII.  c.  HI :  XV.  c.  62;  XXII.  cc.  23 
(Trajan  del  He  red  from  hell).  91,  94.  98,  99;  XXIF. 
cc.  49,  50  (Charles  the  Fat),  105;  XXVII.  cc.  »».  88- 
104  <Tundnle) ;  XXIX.  cc.  6-10.  The  work  concludes 
with  a  treatise  on  the  end  of  th-  world,  the  resur- 
rection, general  judgment,  and  ruture  rewards  and 
pnnlshmeuts.  For  other  legends  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, one  may  commit  the  Legtnda  Aurea  of  Jacobus 
de  Vorsglne  ilSth  cent.),  of  which  a  good  edition  has 
been  publ.  by  Gras*c.  Lips.  (1846.,  1850,  8*;  and  the 
Ftorttti  off  San  /Vancese*  (14th  cent.),  or  which  there 
ore  numerous  editions,  early  and  recent.  A  volume 
entitled  Mgendea  de  I  owlrv  Afonete  is  announced  as 
about  to  be  published  In  Paris  by  J.  A.  8.  Collin 
de  Planey. 

8283*.  Kng-elbert,  fl.  a.d.  1800.    Tractatns 

de  Statu  Defunctorum.    (In  B.  Pezii  Biblin- 

tJtfra  awWtra,  Tom.  IX.  Bat  inborn* ,  1726,  8».) 

Treat*  psrticularly  of  the  punUhmenta  In  bell, 

purgatory,  on  I  limta.    Bee  Aria  End.,  1727.  p.  86. 

8284.  Dante    Allgnlerl,    1265-1821.     La 

DI vitia  Couiniediu. 

81G 


First  edition  printed  at  Fallgno  (n  IITt,  nm»n  r*i. 

The  beat  critical  edition  of  the  ten  I«  \  rob*ki>  that 

of  Carl  Wltto.  Berlin.  1*6*  (ltttl],  «•.  al*o8*. 

3286.  Dante  Allgxhieri.  ...    Gottlieb*  Ki- 

tntfdio,  in's   Deutsche   flbertragcn  and    hi*- 

torisch,  Isthetisch  und  Toruehmlicb  tlieulo- 

gisch   erlautert   tou    Karl   Gran!  ...    .    1» 

TbeU :  die  HiMle.    Leipzig,  1843,  8*.  pp.  Iht., 

340. 

3286. Goitlicbe  Oomtfdie.    Metrisch   tiber- 

tragen  und  mit  kritiachen  und  hUtori^rhen 
Krlauterungeu  rersehen  von  PhihUethn*  [»r. 
John  Nep.  liar.  Joseph,  Duke  (since  Kin*!  of 
Saxonyl  ...  2"  Ycrmehrtc  Aufl.  3  Thctle. 
Leipzig,  (1828,)  1849  [183&-49],  4*. 

"  Containing  tbo  best  notes  and  commentary  hither- 
to.*'— -J.  ML  LmrttL    The  ed.  and  German  traa elation 
by  A.  Kopisch,  Berlin.  1*42,  large  6s.  al<*»  Ar*<r\r*  to 
be  consulted.    Among  the  numerous  JTnpioUk  iranata- 
tionx,  Ruskln  recommends  those  of  Cary  and  CaTler. 
An  exeellent  prose  translation  of  the  Inferno,  with 
pertinent  notes,  by  John  A.  Csrtrlc,  Loudon.  1#*N 
8> ;  reprinted  at  New  York,  laj&,  1>. 
32S7.  Bert  I,  Oiovauui  Loreuxo.  Delia  dot* 
trina    teologtca  coittcuuta    uella.  DivitiA 
Commedia  ...  Di»«*ertazioiii  ...    .    (In  the 
ed.  of  Dante  publ.  by  Zatta,  Veil.  1757, 
4*,  III.  57-103.)    H. 
8287*.  Galeanl  Napione,  Oian   Fran- 
cesco, Count.    DiKCorm>  inturuo  al  Cnuto 
IV  deiT  Inferno  di  Dante.  1810.    See  No. 
4667. 

8288.  Bach ,  Georges  Henri.  Thfee  de 
littemture  snr  Dante  et  S.  Thomas:  de 
1'etat  de  I'anie  depnn  le  jour  dt*  la  wort 
Jusqu'a  celui  du  Jugomeut  dernier,  d'apre* 
cos  deux  anteurs  ...  .  Rouen,  lb3£,  S». 
pp.  91,  68,  48. 

8289.  G&scnel,  Carl  Vriedr.  Dante  Alighi- 
eris  I'litorweisuiig  UIht  WelUtchiipfung 
and  Wvltorduiing  dU««i»rits  tmd  jertwit*. 
Kin  Beitrng  xnr  Verj«tatidni'*«  der  gtitt- 
lichen  KomOdie.  Berlin,  1842,8*.  pp.  vtii^ 
179. 

For  the  illustrative  works  of  Ocanam.  Labicte. 
and  others,  see  above.  So*.  KS2-9&.  Kor  a  ami 
copious  account  of  editions  and  transUUoo*  of 
Dsnte.  and  of  illustrative  works,  see  Cotarob  dc 
Bailnea.  BihWogrofia  IUmt'ten.  2  torn.  In  3  pt.. 
Prsto.  184&-48,  V*  (U.t  aud  the  supptement  to 
this  bv  Carl  Witto,  Lii»U  1547  8>. 

8290.  Gulievllle,  or  Gnllle^llle,  Onil- 
laume  de,  fl.  a.d.  1880.  Le  roiuam  dea  tun- 
Peleriuaiges.  Le  premier  peleriuuigt*  vat  de 
Ibomme  durat  quest  en  vie.  Le  second  de 
lame  separee  du  corps.  Le  tiers  est  de  nostre 
seignr  iesns  ...  .  J\ntr  maittr*  Btrthvlr H 
Jdtan  I*titt  [Paris,  149-,]  4*.  ff.  216. 

8291.  [• ]    Le  jielerinaige  de  lame.    [Paris. 

A.  hrard,  April  27,  1499.]  fol.  fl*.  S6.  BM.  (a 
copy  on  vellum). 

A  prose  tmntlatlon  of  the  second  of  tha>  three  pil- 


8292.  [ ]    [The  Pylgremage  of  the   Sowle. 

Translated  out  of  trenache  into  Knglindie, 
with  somewhat  of  addiciona,  Kmprytited  at 
Westmestre  by  William  Caxton.  June  6, 1483. 1 
fol.  fl".  113. 

Reprinted.  "  with  Inumiaatloos  taken  front  the  UB. 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  Kaiheris* 
Isabella  Cujt.'  Loudon.  16W.  4°.  pp.  xix.,  91.  M.- 
For  sn  account  of  this  curious  work,  with  extracts, 
set  Dlbdin'a  T&.  Antt§.  L  152-161. 

8293.  Suao,  or  Senas,  Heinrich.  also  called 
Saint  Amandua,  1800  ?-l J66>  X.S.  BLcb- 
leln  von  der  ewigen  M'elsheit.  (In  his  AVbra 
und  Sthr\ftmt  ed.  by  M.  Diepenbrork,  2* 
Aufl.,  Rogensbiirg.  1837,  8>.)    H. 

Kap.  XI.  and  XII.,  pp.  I10-J1*,  treat  -  Von  hn- 
merwahrenden  Weh  der  Hcvlle,"  and  "Von  nnmas- 
aiger  Freode  dee  Htiumelrrioha,'*  Also  In  Waeker- 
nagel's  AUdmttMehm  Xaaeonc*.  H  Antg..  eoll.  At- 
88R.    {B.)    These  remarkaiile  passages  are ojnotedia 

art  In  Hageobaeh  s  J7trt-  o/  CftrM.  Hull  >  sum,  ,| 
».  Z10.  Engl,  translation. 

I  8294.  [Gobtne,  Job.],  144  cent.    De  spiritu 
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gwidonis.  [Delf,  I486,]  4».  (15  leave*,  28  lines 
to  a  page.) 

See  Panzer.  I.  S72.  n.  23;  JTottrop.  1.  n.  468.    See 

«l*o  No.  2039,  above.     Tbc  deuth  or  Guldo  or  Gar  of 

A  lout  is  represent**  as  having  occurred   a.d.  1323. 

See  Wright s  SL  Patrick  t  Purgatory,  pp.  45-47. 

3295.  Art  bene  viveudi  et  nioriendi.    [Paris, 

Dec.  10, 1483,]  4«. 

3296. Le  liuro  intitule  lart  de  bien  Tiure: 

et  de  bien    mourir  ...    .    [Paris,   Anthoine. 
Ytrardy  1496,]  fol.  (192  leaves,  2  col.,  33  lines 
-    to  a  page.)     Woodcuts. 

3297. The  craft e  to  lyne  well  and  to  dye 

well.  Translated  out  of  Frensshe  into  Eng- 
lya-she  ...  .  [London,  Wynkyn  de  Word*. 
Jan.  21, 1505,]  fol.     WoorlaUt. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  treats  4aof  the  parses 
of  hell  and  of  purgatorye,  and  of  the  joys  of  para- 
dysc."    The  woodcuts  illustrating  the  former  In  the 
EuglUh   translation  are  described    as  "  frtghtfullj 
gmtewJC*     A  curious  storj  of  a  monk  who  was  en- 
tranced for  360  year*  by  thealupiug  or  a  bird  <sagel) 
of  paradise  is  extracted  by  Dibdin.  Typ.  Antiq.  II. 
122.    For  numerous  editions  of  the  work  In  various 
languages,  see   Brunei,  Qrasse,  and  other    biblio- 
graphers. 
329S.  Compost.    Cy  est  le  compost  et  kale- 
drier  de*  bergiers  ...    .    [Paris,  Guiot  Mar- 
chant,  April  18, 1488,]  fol.  ft*.  90. 

3299. Hero  begynncth  the  Kalender  of 

Shepardes.  [London,  Richard  Pynson  1 149-  ?] 
fol. 

This  very  carious  work  describes,  among  other 
things,  the  punishment*  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in 
hell  a «  exhibited  to  Lazarus,  illustrated  by  terrino 
woodcuts.  See  the  extracts  and  facsimiles  in  Dib- 
din-. Typ.  Antiq.  II.  597-tiOO;  see  also  ibid.  pp.  J65-6. 
526-537.  MO  et  soqq..  for  a  full  account  or  jtrwral 
editious,  and  compare  Lowndes,  nrt.  Shtpherd*. 
Further,  one  may  consult  Warton't  Hlit.  of  Rnqli*h 
Poetry,  II.  38S-338.  ed.  1840;  Wright's  A.  Patrick; 
Pvrg-ttory.  pp.  167-180.  and,  especislly,  Klsard's 
IfflUtetre  d«a  litre*  populates;  L  108-150. 
3300.  Ordinal  re  (L')desChrestien*.  [Ronen, 
Jtan  Hidturd,  about  1490, J  fol.     Woodcuti, 

3301. ...  TheOrdytiaryeofCrystyanyteor 

Crystcn  Men  ...  .  [London,  Wyrikyn  de 
Word*,  1502,1  +».  —  Also  ibid.  1506,  4».  tf.  218. 

Part  V.  of  the  work  treats  "of  the  paynes  of  helle. 
and  of  the  joys  of  paradyse,"  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts. For  descriptions  and  extracts,  see  Dibdin's 
Tgp.  Antiq.  II.  101-106.  and  his  Bibliomania,  p.  269 
(ed.  1811 ).  There  are  numerous  edition*  of  the  French 
original. 

3302.  Reglnaldetus,  or  Regtnaldus, 
Petrns.  gpeculutiualisretributioui!*.  [Lyon*, 
1492,1  4*.  (65  loaves,  53  lines  to  a  page,  2  cul.) 

NuniertMH  millions;  sec  Mnlu  and  Panzer,  also 
Bulletin,  dn  Bibliophile  Bilge,  1861,  XVI II.  48.  49. 

3303.  Gncrltto  JbV*c/ii»o.  El  Libro  de  Over- 
rino  chiamato  Meschiuo.  [Venice,  Sept.  11, 
1493,]  fol.    (79  leaves,  61  lines  to*  page,  2  col.) 

See  Uatm,  a.  8144.  For  a  notice  of  numerous  edi- 
tions and  translation*  of  this  popular  romance,  nee 
Bn<net,  and  Grasse,  Lekrb.  elner  allgtm.  Literarg*- 
ickickte,  II.  ill.  868-372.  It  was  versified  by  Tullia 
d'Aragona.  an  Italian  poetess  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  author  baa  been  supposed  to  be  a  Floren- 
tine named  Andrea  Patria,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; but,  according  to  Grame.  Rottari  has  shown 
that  he  translated  it  from  the  French,  adding  bow- 
ever  the  part  relating  to  bell,  paradise,  and  purga* 
tory.  The  hero  of  the  story  Is  represented  as  i  idl- 
ing St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Ireland.  See  Dun- 
lop  »  Iff*.  0/  Fiction,  III.  39.  40.  ed.  1814. 

8304.  Sibylla*  Bartholomreua.  Speculum 
iwregriuanim  quuestiouum  ...  .  [Rome, 
Aug.  27,  1493,]  4-.fr.  292. 

Treats  "  de  Aulmabus  rationnlibus  in  eonjuncto 
et  separatls,  de  Inrerno,  de  Purgatorio,  de  Llrubis, 
de  Cnropt*  Klysila,"  de.  —  Numerous  editions;  see 
Halo  and  Pauser. 

8305.  Contemplaeyon  (The)  of  Synuers: 
Emprented  at  Weatuiynster  by  Wynkyn  de 
Wonle  the  x  daye  of  July  ...  .  M.CCCC. 
LXXXX1X.  4o. 

Reprinted  by  Hugh  Singleton,  1578.  With  wood- 
eata,  illustrating  the  punishments  of  hell  and  the 
joys  of  heaven.    Bee  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  II.  83,  84. 


3306.  Lyndtay,  or  Lindsay,  Sir  David, 
1528.  The  Drezne,  or  Marvullous  Visioun. 
( Worki,  London,  1806,  8«,  I.  186-250.)    H. 

Describee  hie  Journey  to  hell,  and  thence  to  hea- 
ven, to  paradise,  and  back  again  to  Scotland.    It  is  • 
regarded  as  the  most  poetical  of  his  compositions. 
See  TVartoa's  Hi*,  of  EngL  Poetry,  IL  4<U-4C6.  cd. 
of  1840. 

3307.  Iilbro  de  la  Celestial  Jerarchia  y  inffcr- 
nal  Labirlntho  nietrifHcado  en  metro  Cantel- 
lano  en  Verso  Ileroyco.  s.  p.  or  d.  [1530  f], 
fol. 

3308.  Curloui  (Lat.  Carlo),  Celio  Secnndo. 
Pasquilli  extatici   ...  cum  Marphorio  Collo- 

2uium.    a.  p.  or  d.     [Basel?  before  1344?], 
».  pp.  200. 

Also  in  the  Paaqutttorum  Toml  duo,  Eleutberopoli 
IBaacl],  1544,8". 

3309. PasqnilluB  Ecstaticns  non  ille  prior, 

sed  totns  plane  alter,  auctus  A  oxpolitus 
, . .    .    Genevae,  1544,  8«.  pp.  257. 

On  the  variom  editions  and  tran*Ution«  of  this 
eurlons  satire,  see  Clement,  BiU.  euWewae,  VII.  370- 
876.  and  Kbert,  n.  15J17.  For  a  fall  account  of  the 
work,  with  extracts,  see  ZeUtchr.  /.  d.  Met.  Theol., 
1800,  pp.  588-694.     B. 

3310.  [ ■].    Pasquino  in  Estasi  nuovo,  e  inolto 

pin  ch'elprimo;  iusieme  col  viajrsio  del  In- 
ferno ...  .  Roma,  N.D.  [Venice?  about 
1344?],  8».  (17  sh.) 

3311.  [ ].  Pasquine  in  a  Trannco.  A  Chris- 
tian and  learned  Dialogue  (cohtnyning  won- 
derfull  and  most  strange  uewesout  of  Heaneu, 
Purgatorie,  and  Hell)  ...  .  Turned  but 
lately  out  of  the  Italian  ...  by  W.  P.  ... 
London.  William  &rrs%  x.n.  4°.  fT  112  +. 

See  Dibdin's  Typ.  Antiq.  IV.  XvO-ni.  A  Gentian 
trauslutlou,  n.p.  U4o;  French,  n.r.  1547. 

3312.  Crowley  {Lat.  Croleus),  Robert. 
A  Metrical  Sermon  on  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Heauen  and  Hell  ...    .    London,  1351. 

3313.  Musculus,  Audreas.  Voiu  Hinimel 
und  HOlle.    Frankfnrt,  1559, 4«. 

3314.  Cliytraetu  {Ger.  KoehlaaxT),  David. 
LibellusdeMorteet  Yitn  JEtcrna  ...  .  Wit- 
teberga},  (1581,)  1583,  $•;  Rostochii,  1590,  8°; 
Lips.  1591, 1619,  8». 

"  Klegans  libellun."—  Walch.  See  also  Joh.  Fabrl- 
eius,  Hi$t.  BiU.  Fabric..   VI.   4U4.   495.     A  German 


translation  by  A.  Poriiir.  Wlltenh.  158-2,  8\  sud 
another  by  H.  Batei,  Berlin,  1590,  8";  Danish, 
Kiobeuh.  1591.  8*. 

3315.  Lftuxentlua,  Joh.  De  Auimabus  Pio- 
rum  et  lmpioruni.    Hafnia*,  1587. 

3316.  W  In  at  r  up,  Peder  Jenssen,  Bp.  Uti- 
deiviisniiiK  oin  det  tevige  Liff  oc  Dod.  Kid- 
benhafn,  1587,  8*. 

3317.  Neamder,  Michael.  Monschcn-Spiegel, 
das  1st  von  deu  Slennchen,  vor  dent  Fall,  nach 
dem  Fall,  vnnd  iter  Seligkeit,  xirorinn  sio 
stehet,  ...  von  der  ewigen  Wonnen,  von  der 
Hellen.    Wittenberg,  15H8,  8*. 

Also  Lelpz.  15116.  8°;  1G82.  13*  (14  sh.) ;  NQrnb. 
1698, 12° :  and  "  uebst  Jloruay  Todcs-Bctracbtungen," 
Sorau,  1787,  8*. 

3318.  Pettua,  Litnr.  Vinea  Domini,  cum  brevi 
Descriptione  Sacramentorum,  et  Pnradisl, 
Limbi,  Purgatorii  atque  Infernl.  Vcnetiis. 
1688,  «•. 

3319.  Rlnfrwaldt,  or  Rlngcwnld,  Bar- 
thol.  Christliche  Warming  de*  trewen  Eck- 
harts.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1590,  8°.— 
With  the  title  i  —  Beschreibung  des  Zustandes 
itu  Hlinmel  und  der  Hellen,  sampt  aller  Ot- 
legenheit,  Freudeund  WunnederOottseligen, 
audi  Ach  und  Weh  der  Verdampten  . . .  offeu- 
bahret  von  dem  trewen  Eckhardt,  so  zweene 
Tage  und  xwo  Nacht  in  seiner  Krankhett  im 
delate  very  tick  t  gclegen.  Mit  21  Kupferu. 
Hamburg,  1596,  8«. 

Also  ibid.  IWl.  «°.  1691;  Krankf.  a,  d.  Oder,  1009, 
1631,  8*,  and  many  other  editions. 
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8320.  Hartmann,  Jolt.  Elne  newo  auasbUn- 
dige  hclir  schttne  uiid  durchao*  christliche 
Comiklia,  vain  Zustando  im  Himniel  und  in 
der  Holle.     Magdeburg,  1600,  8*.— 2-  Ann. 

Konig*berg,  1645,  8°. 

Founded  on  tbe  work  of  Rlngwaldt,  No.  3319. 

3320».  Bosquter,  or  Boscnler,  Philippe. 
Orbis  Terror,  seu  Concioiuun  dc  Finibus  Bono- 
rum  et  Muloruni  Libri  duo.  Dnaci,  1608,  8°. 
Up.  7C6. 

3321.  Mayer,  John.  A  Fourefold  Resolution 
...  de.-ciibing  I.  the  World  of  Wlckednesse 
and  Miserie.  II.  the  World  of  Glory  and  Wise- 
dome  vnsearchable.    London,  16011,  8*. 

33*2.  Wet  he,  or  Weyhe,  Eberlmrd  Ton. 
M  edit  amenta  ...  dc  Bono  vera*  Vita»,  bcatae- 
qne,  m  tenia  que,  et  Malo  In frm  1  ac  Gehenna?. 
Franc  »fnrti,  16II. 

8322*.  Flnck,  Cosp.  Kurzer  ...  Bericht  von 
dem  Jutig«ten  liericlit,  ewigen  Lebon  and 
Holle.    Gienseu,  1615,4°. 

8322*.  Arnoulx,  Francois.  Les  merveilles  de 
l'aiitte  inotnk\  conteiiaut  let*  horrible*  tour, 
menta  de  lonfer.  et  leu  admirable**  joyes  du 
paradis  ...    .    Arras,  1610, 8°. 

"  1.1  rr*  singuller.  dan*  lrqucl  ae  treovent  des  pas- 
sages tr*«  bizarrr-i."—  Brunei.  Sec  bo  extract  in 
Cunotit  «  tkfot-aifHf.  Pari*.  1881.  It".  pp.  StS-Wl. 
Other  edition*  iti  Iti-tf,  16.26,  1K30,  1644.  ISbS. 

3323.  Denlaon,  John.  A  Threefold  Resolu- 
tion ...  describing  Earths  Yanitie,  Hels 
Horror,  Heavens  Felicitie.  4th  Kd.  London, 
1610,  So.     BL.  —  b\\\  M  .,  1G.TO. 

A  German  transition.  Band,  1668,  8*. 

8324.  HimnieLfreud  nnd  Hellenpein  in 
eiuer  . . .  Combdic.  Allen  from  in  en  Ilcrzen 
xum  TroKt,  alien  Gottlonen  turn  Schrecken. 
Altenb.  1610,  8«. 

roundel  on  the  work  of  Bingwaldt,  No.  1319. 

8325.  Decker,  Thomas.  His  Dreame;  in 
which  ...  the  great  Volumea of  Ilea ven  and 
Hell  to  him  were  opened,  in  which  he  read 
many  Womlerfull  Thing**.  London,  1020,  4*. 
pp.  vi.,  37. 

A  reprlot.  limited  to  »  copies.  Loud.  1660,  4*. 

3326.  Drexelius,  Uleremias.  T><> /Fternitat© 
Coiisiderutitmea  ...  .  Per  Kaphaelem  Sadle- 
rum,  I con  i  bus  auctie  ...  .  Monachii,  1620, 
12».  pp.  484  f . — Ed.  2da,  correctior  et  locu- 
pletior,  ibid.  1022,  12». 

Between  the  jenni  1628  and  MM1  ton  editions  of 
this  work,  comprising  13.000  eopies.  were  printed  at 
MuuW-h  alone,  not  reckoning  those  from  the  press  of 
Cornelius  Leroer.  who  published  3200  copies  of  tbe 
Laltu  text,  aud  siOOof  a  German  translation.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  of  the  variona  practical 
works  of  Drexcllus  puMNhcd  at  Munich  from  lf»a>  to 
1B42  wn*  170,700.  Ski-  Hacker,  I.  773.  276.  Besides 
the*,  icry  numerous  cd«  ,  to  star  nothing  of  transla- 
tion,, were  printed  tit  Cologne.  Douay,  Antwerp,  ete. 

Enalinh  translations,  by  Ralph  Wlntertoo,  Cam- 
bridge. H5.T2.  1650.  unri  London.  1705.  IT';  by  8-  Dttn- 
ster,  Lond.  1710,  xu.  pp.  231  +  <C> :  a  new  ed.  ibid. 
1844.  sm.  ffi.  —  G«rmnn,  see  ».»...»«  ;  nlto  Colin.  1688. 
12°.-Ihttck,  Loven.ltttt.  — AM*.  Krakow.  1626,8°. 
—Italian,  Roma,  lf3»,  1652, 12".  WeUk,  by  B.  Lewis, 
Rhjdychen,  1661,  8°. 

3327.  Roa,  Martin  de.  Del  estado  de  los 
bicnuvi'titunulos  en  el  cielo,  de  los  niflos  en 
el  Umbo,  de  lo*  roiidcuiulofl  en  el  inflerno,  y 
destc  niuiido  de*pue«  del  din  del  Juicio  uni- 
versal, ttavilla,  1624,  8°.  — Also  Barcelona, 
1631,  ?•. 

A  P»rtn(iuc*e  tranalallon.  l.lsb.  lft»,  12°;  *Ve»teJr, 
Lton.  r»n*.  tr».  pp.  gal  + :  Dvtrh,  Antwerp.  163».  12»; 
Jtatian.  Vtnlcc.  1672.  12°.  "  Trait6  curleux  et  fort 
■loguiuT.  —tie  Burt. 

8327«.  Engelbrecht,  Hans.  Wahrhaftipe 
(■exirht  tind  Geacltitht  vom  Himmel  und 
HJille.  x.p.  [Braunschweig],  1628, 1:  — Ibid. 
1640,  4°:  Amsterdam,  KW),  4*. 

Hoc  tdclung's  Gctchlehte  dcr  moucAMcften  Narr- 
heit.  1V.H0-4H. 

32S.  Row  lands,  8amueL    Heavens  Glory, 
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seeke  It ;  Earte  Yanitie,  flye  it ;  Helbi  Horror, 
fere  it.    London,  16^,  8*.    BL. 
3829.  Catnans,  Jean   Pierre,   Bp.   of  BdUg. 
Crayon  de  I'eternite.    Dovai,  1681,  8».— Abo 
RonSn.  1632,  ^.  pp.  630. 

An  JbtfUaj,  trtasladea,  by  Wn.  Cue,  Besmy.  1S3X, 

8330.  Drexeltma,  Hieremia*.  Tribunal  Chris* 
ti  seu  ArcanitDi  et  aingusarecujusvu  Ilioninb 
in  Mortc  Judicium.  ...  Monachii,  1681,  12». 
—  Duai  i,  1634,  24».  pp.  378.  iT.  3. 

Other  editions.     Trans  I  it  ions  into  « 
(163»).  Fotxth  (1637),  and  Italian  (1643.. 

8331.  Crauaehwlta,  or  Crasen^rltx, 

A<!am.    Historic  he  Beschreibuuft  des  ewigen 
Lebons  nnd  der  Hollo.    Jena,  1688,  8*. 

3332.  Nferembcrg,  Jnan  Eusebio.  De  Is 
difcrencia  de  lo  temporal  v  eterno.  Madrid, 
(1640?)  1646,  4*.  — 14»  impresion,  ibuL  1075, 
4».  pp.  447  +. 

Numerous  later  edltlona.  *4  Uner  anre  esarra  nsa 
carut."—  Atitmmi*.  It  bas  been  translated  Into  Lmtim, 
French,  Julian,  Smgtinh.  IhtHk,  Armbie.  etc..  and  is 
said  to  have  iwo  the  found* lion  or  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Cbnttmplatiotu  mm  the  8l*U  «/  JTssm. 

3333.  C hernial t a.  Christian.  GottneeJhie* 
Vergiss  niein  nicht,  in  etlicheu  PrediptPD 
vom  jiingHten  Gericht,  ewigen  Verdamni^a, 
•wieen  I<cben  und  Religen  Todtestabrt.  Jena. 
(164»,)  16«V4,  4».  (44  sh.) 

3834.  Bartoll,  Daniello.  LVtemitl  cotisi- 
gliern.  Venecia,  1680,  1*.—  Ibid.  (1653,54. 
67,  64,)  1666,  12*,  pp.  331  +,  and  many  other 
editions. 

A  Lattn  translation,  Bononla.  MSI,  9>;  #V«nca. 
Paris,  MM,  IV. 

8335.  [Howell,  James].     The  Tistao:  or  a 
Dialog    between  the    Boul    and   tbe    Bodie. 
Fancied  in  a   Morning-Dream.  ...    London. 
.  1681,  sm.  12*  or  24*.  (L  4,  pp.  176.    G. 
3336.  Hall,  Joseph,  Bp.    The  Great  Mystery 
of  Godliness  ...    .    Also  the  Invisible  World 
discovered  to  Spiritual  Eyes  ...    .    In  Three 
Books.  London,  1652, 12*. — Reprinted  for  W. 
Pickering,  tfctrf.  1847,  24°.  pp.  xvi..  *».    H. 
Book  II.  treats    -Of  the  Boats  of  blessed  MeaT 
Book  III.  -  Or  the  Derlls  snd  damned  Souls.-* 
8837.   Isov/e,    Christopher.      Ilsxrrens   Glory, 
Hell»  Terror  .. .    .    London,  1058,  4*.  — Also, 
ibid.  1658,  4°,  and  1679,  6*.  pp.  350  +.     V. 
AIao  In  his  Work*,  Dairy,  1(0&,  S*.  Tel.  I.-A  Dmtck 
tranamtlen,   "  Herrtjkaeyd  dea  BemeU  en  Bchrfk 
kelykheyd  der  Belle,"  Awst.  165ft.  r,  ana  Saecfc. 
1»S.  8°. 

3338.  Kedd,  .Todoeus.    Spiegel  der  Ewigkeit. 

IngoLntatt,  1684,  4°. 
8339.  Masenlna,  Jac.  Sareotis,  Carmen,  ea 
Sarcothee  . . .  nouvelle  Edition  arec  la  traduc- 
tion franeotse  par  1'abbe  Jos.  Ant.  F.  Dinoa- 
art.  Paris,  1757, 12*.— A  better  etL,  withoat 
the  traiMlation,  Londini,  1771, 12°. 

First  publ.  in  Haseatus's  "atoscrs  sTheasssfssr  B> 
pata.  Pars  II..  Coloniss,  1664.  IXs.  The  peeta  was 
made  famous  by  Will  lam  Lauder,  whs  founded  npen 
It  a  charge  of  plagiari*m  again«t  MiHon,  fresa  to 
resem Nance,  in  wnt  rrxpects,  in  PnrosttM  LmmU  It 
aas  been  trsaslated  Into  Osrmsnt  and  JtaUsua. 

3340.  "Wells,  John.  A  Prospect  of  Eternity: 
or,  Man's  Everlasting  Condition  opened  and 
applyed.    London,  1653,  sm.  8*. 

3341.  Coppftn,  Richard.  Michael  opposing 
the  Dragon  . . .  Shewing  the  Saints  Eter- 
nal Glory  over  the  Serpents  Misery.... 
Proving  what  is  God,  and  Devil :  . . .  Heaven, 
aud  Hell:  Salvation,  and  Damnation  ...  . 
London.  1650,  4°. 

Coppin  was  a  UnirerssiUU    See  Nos,  3783-37*4*. 

3342.  Bwinnock,    George.       Ovparoc    «m 
TapTajMH,  Heaven  and  II oil  epitomized:  the 
true  Christian  characterized  . 
1080,  8°.  —Ibid.  1668, 4». 
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8343.  Lasgenlns,  Job.  Himmels-Freud  und 
Holleu-Leid.    Nurnberg,  1662, 12*.  (16  sh.) 

3344.  Milton,  John.  Paradise  Lost.  A  poem 
written  in  ten  Books  ...  .  London,  1667, 
4».  pp.  342.— 2d  ed.,  in  twelve  Books,  Lond. 
1674, 8». 

Translated  Into  Latin,  French.  Italian 
Dutch.  German.  Vaniek,  Acedia*,  Icelandic, 
Mueeian,  and  Armenian. 

3345.  Tleroff,  Michael  Christian.  Evange- 
Iischer  Hinunels-Saal  uud  Httllen-Qoaal.  Leip- 
zig, 1676  Lor  1677  ?],  12».  (44  sh.) 

8346.  Kleram,  Christian.  Das  allerschreck- 
ltchste  und  das  allertrostliche  H.,  das  let, 
Holle  und  Himmel.  Dresaden,  1677,  4*.  (6 
ah.) 

3347.  Sauhert,  Job.,  the  younger.  Palaestra 
tueologico-philologica  ...  .  Altdorfli,  1678, 
4*. 

Containing  essays  "  De  Beadtndlne  et  Damnations 
Sterna,"  "  De  Purg  atorio,"  etc. 

8847*.  Malohtczky,  Joh.    Domus   JEterni- 
tatis  beat»  et  infelicis,  liic  omnibus  el  i  gen  da, 
ibi  oniuibus  inhabitauda.    Piagae,  1680,  12°. 
Translated  into  Polieh  and  Bohemian. 

3348.  Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.  A  Discourse. 
of  the  Punishment  of  Sin  in  Hell;  demon- 
strating the  Wrath  of  God  to  be  the  Imme- 
diate Causo  thereof.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  Glory  fur  the 
Spirits  of  J  lust  Men  upon  Dissolution.  Lon- 
don, 1680,  8».  pp.  347  +.    H. 

3348*.  [Iiftrkln,  George].  The  World  to  Come. 
The  Glories  of  Heaven,  and  the  Terrors  of 
Hell,  lively  displayed  under  the  Similitude 
of  a  Vision.  By  G.  L.,  <t>iAavOc*ino  [f  so  in 
Arte*  and  Querie*).  Londou,  (about  1690,) 
1711.  — Also  Sunderland,  1711, 12». 

This  work  bat  been  several  timet  fraudulently  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Jobn  Bunjan.  See  Note* 
end  Queries,  III.  70,  89,  289,  467 ;  IV.  139. 

3348*.  Alvarez,  Luis.  Ceo  de  graca  e  inferno 

custozo.  Kvora,  1609,  8*.  pp.  404  +. 
3340.  Sherlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Practical 
Discourse  concerning  a  Future  Judgment.  . . . 
London,  1602,  8«.  pp.  541  +.  H.— 6th  ed., 
ibid.  1699;  12th  ed.,  1749;  18th  ed.,  Glasgow, 
1761, 12». 

A  French  translation,  Amst.  1698, 8»,  etc. ;  German, 
Lubecl.  1717, 1743,  8*. 

8350.  Reallte  (De  la)  des  biens  et  des  maux  a 
Tenir,  contre  lea  sceptiqves  et  inipies.  Roter- 
dam,  1603,8». 

8351.  Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  the  State  of  Man  In  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  Come.  . . .  The  7th  Ed.  London, 
(....)  1707,  8».  pp.  248+.    JET. 

8351*.  Bernardea,  Manoel,  1644-1710.  Os 
nltimos  fins  do  homem,  salvacaO  e  condenacaO 
eterna.    Lisboa,  (....)  1728, 4». 

3362.  Shower,  John.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
and  Hell;  or,  the  Unchangeable  8tate  of 
Happiness  or  Misery.    London,  1700,  8*. 

3353.  Connov,  or  Connoven,  Christian 
Friedr.  Gedancken  vom  ewigen  Leben,  und 
der  Quasi  der  Verdammten.  Wittenberg, 
17W,8*.  (13  sh.) 

3354.  Sherlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Happiness  of  Good  Men.  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 
World.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Proofs  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  Immortal 
Life.  ...  London.  1704,  8«.  pp.  (8),  592.  H. 
—4th  ed.,  ibid.  1726,  8»;  another  ed.,  1760,  8». 

A  French  translation.  A  nut.  1708,  1735.  1739, 1705. 

*. -German,  Leipzig,  1746,  &•;  LQbeck,  1755,  8»- 

Also  iran*laied  into  Butch. 

8365.  [Lajrton,  Henry].    Observations  upon 

m  Treatise  intitled,  A  Discourse  concerning 


the  Happiness  of  Good  Men  in  the  Next 
World.  ...  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  [London? 
1704?],  4*.  pp.  116.    H. 

3356.  Corel,  Jacques.  La  maison  de  Peter- 
nite  ouverte  aux  vertueux  et  anx  pecheurs. 
...    Tomel.-IV.    Lie^e,  1705-07, 16». 

These  vols,  eonuln  tbe  Etrttme*  of  the  author  for 
the  years  1662  to  1701,  inclusive.  Kor  the  contents, 
which  are  curious,  see  Backer,  I.  214-216. 

3357.  [Nicholson,  Henry].  A  Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  concerning 
the  Present  and  Future  State.  London,  1705, 

3358.  Boulller,  Renand.  Considerations  vox 
la  certitude  et  sur  la  grandeur  des  recom- 
penses et  des  peiues  dn  monde  a  venir,  tires 
des  ecrits  de  cinq  celebres  auteurs  Anglois 
[Wilkins,  Bates,  Tlllotson,  Scott,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .    Rotterdam,  1700, 8». 

3359.  Boston,  Thomas.  Human  Nature  in 
its  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Iutegrity, 
Entire  Depravation,  Beguu  Recovery,  and 
Consummate  Happiness  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Discourses.  ...  The  25th 
Ed.  ...  Edinburgh,  (1st  ed.  1720,)  1779, 12*. 
pp.  xvi.,  436.    H. 

A  Dutch  translation.  8*  druk,  Gronlngen,  1847, 8». 

3360.  Guamad,  Alexandra  de.  Elevcao 
entre  o  bem,  e  o  mal  eterno.    Lisboa,  1720,  S<*. 

3361.  Reynolds,  John.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  State  and  (Ecuuomy  of  the  Augelical 
Worlds.    Loudon,  1723,8°.  pp.  xiv.,  315.    A. 

3362.  Young,  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetical 
Description  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  Loudon, 
1781, 12-. 

3363.  Ewald)  Wilh.  Ernst.  XXII  Betrach- 
tungen  von  llinituel  und  Udlle  ...  .  Bre- 
men, 1734,  8«.  (70  sh.) 

A  Dutch  translation,  Anut  1788-45,  8°. 

3364.  Wahlln,  Jon.  De  Statu  Anlniae  hu- 
manae  cjusque  Felicitate  vel  lnfelicitate, 
post  Solutionem  a  Corpore  suo.  [Kesp.  Peter 
Aef.J    Luud.  1785,4*.  (34  sh.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melchior  Gottlieb.  Stimmen 
der  Ewigkeit,  in  acht  Predigteu  ...  .  Bres- 
lau,  1737,  8°.  (50  sh.) 

3306.  L,e  Pelletler,  Claude.  TraJte  des 
recompenses  et  des  peiues  eternelles,  tirt  des 
livres  saiuU.  Paris,  1788,  12*.— Ibid.  1747, 
12<>. 

3367.  Jephson,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Importance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Retributious  ...  in  Three  Dis- 
courses.   London,  1742, 8". 

3368.  Koplte,  Adam.  Schriftmassige  Erkla- 
rung  der  wahrhaftigen  Erscheinung  Samnelis 
nach  seinem  Tode  ...  uebst  cinem  Anhang 
wahrhaftiger  Geschichte  von  einigen  erectile- 
nenen  Geiatern  uach  dem  Tode  . . .  wossu  noch 
eiuige  Eroffuungen  von  dem  Zustande  der  see- 
llgen  Seelen,  und  auch  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Verdammten  ...  mltgetheilet  worden. 
2»  Aufl.  (Frankf.  n.  Leipz.  1744,)  Premlau, 
1745,  8«>.  (16  sh.) 

The  author  U  a  follower  of  Schwenkflsld  and  Dip- 
pel. 

3369.  Olearlus,  Benj.  Christoph.  Gedancken 
von  der  Natnr  der  Auserv* ahlten  und  Ver- 
dammten nach  der  Auferstebuug.  Jena, 
1748,  4«.  2gr. 

3369*.  Hereaftert  or  a  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Manchester,  1782,  8«. 

3370.  Goese,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betrachtungen 
fiber  den  Zuatand  der  Welt  nnd  der  Menscben 
nach  dem  j  lings  ten  Gerichte,  in  einigen  heili- 
gen  Reden  ...  .  Breslan  und  Leipzig,  1753, 
b».  pp.  944.—  2»  Anfl..  17fU. 

See  Kraft's  Neue  ThecL  Bibi..  1754,  IX.  805-818.  B. 
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3371.  WaAerhouse,  Thomas.  Four  Ser- 
mons; the  three  first  on  the  Necessity  for 
and  Nature  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punish ments;  the  last  a  Funeral  Sermon. 
London,  1758,  8*.  1*. 
8372.  (Swedenborg,  Emanuel].  De  Coelo 
et  ejus  Mirabilibu*.  et  de  Inferno,  ox  Audi  tie 
A  Viais.     Londini,  1758,  4«.  pp.  272. 

An  Englitk  translation  of  Swedcnborg's  treatise 
concerning  Heaven  and  Hell,  with  a  Preface  by 
Thomas  Hartley,  was  publ.  in  177M :  reprinted  for 
the  Bwedeuborg  Society.  Lottdon.  1850,  8°.  There  are 
other  versions  by  John  Clowe*,  by  Samuel  Noble 
(reprinted.  New  York,  1H57).  and  by  Suiuuel  Howe 
(Loud.  1857).  An  American  ed.  of  Clowes  «  trans- 
lation, revised  and  eorre.'ted.  wa«  publ.  in  1825; 
more  thorough)?  rc%l»ed,  aud  one  third  translated 
anew,  Boston,  Isi*.  1'^°.— A  German  translation,  by 
J.  C.  Lent.  Leipi.  1775,  H0;  by  L.  Hofsker.  Outten- 
berg,  1H30.  8°;  "trsuuahU  aortgeueu."  bv  J.  F.  I. 
Tsrcl.  Tubingen,  18AI.  S°.  —  French,  by  A*.  J.  Per- 
tmy,  Berlin.  17*2,  8°;  by  J.  p.  Moet.  Paris,  1819. 
8°;  by  J.  F.  K.  U  Boj«  des  Guam.  St.  Aiuaad, 
1860,  l&.  —  SwcdUA,  Up|.l.  l,  Stockholm.  18M.  8°. 

3373.  Or  ton,  Job.  Three  Discourses  on  Eter- 
nity, mid  the  Importance  and  Advantage  of 
looking  at  Eternal  Things.  [On  2  Cor.  iv.  18.] 
17*4.  —  Also  Newhuryport  [Mass.],  1805,  24°. 
pp.  140.    //. 

3374.  Collett,  J.  Three  Discourses  on  the* 
several  instates  of  Man,  on  Earth,  in  Heaven, 
and  Hell ;  deduced  from  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion.   London?  1774,8*. 

3375.  Stretch,  L.  M.  ...  The  Influence  of 
Conscience,  and  the  Credibility  of  a  Future 
State  of  Retribution  considered.  Winchester, 
1790,  4».  2*. 

3376.  Ouvrler,  Ludw.  Ben  J.  Hintrichten  auf 
die  Ewigkeit.  2  Theile.  Oicsseu  I  Marburg?), 
(1791,)  1793,  8».  Ith. 

The  ed.  of  1793  contains  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
R.  K.  von  Sen kcu berg. 

8377.  Iiiideke,  Christoph  Wilh.  Zu  Augs- 
burg ini  Jahr  1704  gehaltene  Predigten :  Eine 
Vergleichung  zwischen  dem  gegenwgrtigen 
und  dem  znkiinftigen  Leben  des  Menschen 
...    .    Augsburg,  17116,  8«.  pp.  72. 

3378.  Whiteley,  Joseph.  [Prize]  Essays  on 
the  Advantages  of  Revelation,  the  Rewards 
of  Eternity  ...  [etc.].    London,  1810,  8». 

3370.  Lonsdale,  John.  The  Testimonies  of 
Nature,  Reason,  and  Revelation,  respecting  a 
Future  Judgmeut,  plainly  summed  up;  in 
Four  Discourses  ...  .  London,  1821,  S«.  pp. 
76.    O. 

"Able  and  eloquent.'  —LowneTes. 

3380.  Irving,  Edward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
God,  Four  Orations.  For  Judgement  to  Come, 
an  Argumeut,  fa  Nine  Parts.  ...  London, 
1829,  8«.  pp.  xli.,  548.  H.  —  3d  ed.,  ibid.  1824, 
go.  __  Reprinted,  New-York,  1826,  8».    H. 

See  Blackwood*  Ed.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1823;  II V. 
046-353. 

3381.  Pollolt,  Robert.  The  Course  of  Time; 
a  Poein,  in  Ten  Books.  . . .  Edinburgh,  1827, 
12°. 

The  Slat  ed.,  Edinb.  1857.  —  See  a  review  (by  An- 
drews Norton)  In  the  Christian  Jtxam.  for  March, 
l&»;  Yl.fitt-100.    H. 

3382.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  Rev.  llosea  Ballou,  of  Boston; 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Retribution,  against  the  Principal 
Arguments  used  by  hi  in,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 

others Woodstock,  Vt.  1827, 12».  pp.  308. 

H. 

8383.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three  Essays.  On 
the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Dead.  The 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead.  And  on  the 
Greek  Terms  rendered  Judgo,  Judgment, 
Condemned,  Condemnation,  Damned,  Damna- 
tion. Ac.  in  the  New  Testament.  With  Re- 
marks ou  Mr.  Hudson's  Letters  in  Vindica- 
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tion  of  a  Future  Retribution,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hosea  Ballon,  of  Boston.  Chariestown 
(Ms.),  1828, 12*.  pp.  360. 

3384.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Essays,  touching  the  State  of  the  IteS'i. 
and  a  Future  Retribution.  ...  Woodstock, 
Vt.  182V,  \S»  or  24*.  pp.  iv.,  209.    M. 

3384*.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  the  Intermediate  i-tale 
of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Retribution,  in 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ...  .  Charles- 
town  (Mass.),  182°, 12*.  pp.  360.    H. 

3385.  Montgomery,  Robert.  A  Universal 
Prayer;  Death;  a  Vision  of  Heaven;  and  a 
Vision  of  Hell.  . . .  London,  182H,  4*.  —  From 
the  2d  London  Ed.  Boston,  1&29,  12».  pp. 
xviii.,  7-132.    H. 

On  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems,  sea  ltacaa. 
lay's  Essay. 

3386.  Hofncker,  Ludw.  Der  Ifimmel  mit 
seinen  Wundererscheinangen  and  die  UWle. 
TUbingen,  1880,  8*. 

3387.  (Peabody,  William  Bourn  Oliver].  Re- 
tt ibutiuu.  [Christian  Exam,  for  July,  1&30; 
VIII.  392-402.)    H. 

3388.  [Ballou,  Hosea].  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Puuishmeut,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Future  Retribution.  (Unirermtlift 
Expos,  for  May,  1832  ;  II.  325-350.)    H. 

3389. A  Candid  Examination  of  Dr.  Chan- 

ning's  Discourse  on  the  Evil  of  Sin.  Boston, 
18**,  12*.  pp.  36.    H. 

For   the    Discourse   referred  to,  see    Chanaiag's 
Work*.  Boston.  1841.  13°,  IV.  151-167.    B. 

3390.  Ballou,  Adin,  and  Smith,  Daniel  D. 
Report  of  a  Public  Discussion  ...  on  the 
Question,  "  Do  the  Holy  Scripture*  teach  the 
Doctrine, that  Men  will  be  punished  ...  after 
Death,  for  the  Deeds  doue  in  this  Life?** 
Mendon,  1834,  S*.  pp.  86.    BA. 

3391.  Molenaar,  D.  Het  gewisse  verband 
tusscheu  het  tegenwoordige  en  toekomende 
leven,  en  het  ouderwijs  vau  onsen  Heer, 
aaugaande  den  staat  der  afgeecheidenhrid 
onzer  zielen  na  den  dood,  naar  de  gel  ij  ken  is 
van  Lazarus  en  deu  riiken  man.  ...  '»  Hare. 
1840, 8<>.  J*.  0.50. 

3392.  [Palfrey,  Cazneauj.  Retribution. 
(Christian  Exam,  for  March,  1846;  XL.  2*4- 
233.)    U. 

3393.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed Doctrine  of  Rewards  aud  Punishments. 
...  London,  1847,  8».  pp.  xvl.f  655.  (The 
Congregational  Lecture,  Twelfth  Series.) 

In  opposition   particularly  to  the  Dcstnuriiooku 
and  Universe  lists. 

3394.  Cheever,  George  Barrell.  The  De- 
mand and  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Retri- 
bution in  Natural  Theology.  (Biblical  Repot, 
and  Class.  Ret.  for  Oct.  1849,  and  Jan.  1850: 
3d  Ser.t  V.  651-880,  and  VI.  76-99.)    A B. 

3395.  Materials  for  a  Future  Judgment  in 

the  Constitution  of  the  Humau  Mind.    (/6i«f. 
July,  1850;  VI.  467-494.)    AB. 

3396.  Walker,  Samuel  Abraham.  Abra- 
ham's Bosom :  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus  examined  as  a  Revelatiou  of  the 
Future.    Loudon,  1850,  12*.  pp.  S76. 

3397.  Cheever,  George  Barrell.  The  Ar- 
rangements in  the  Constitution  of  the  Mind, 
for  a  Future  Judgment  and  Retribution. 
(Biblioth.  Sacra  for  July,  1851;.  VIU.  471- 
491.)    H. 

3398. The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come 

...    .    Now  York,  1853,  12».  pp.  384. 

3899.  Delaagc,  Henri.  Les  ressnscites  an 
del  et  dans  I'enfer.    l*aris,  1855,  S*.  (17  *b.) 

3400.  gpurgeon,  Charles  Haddoo.    Heaven 
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and  Hell.  [A  sermon  delivered  In  the  open 
air,  at  Hackney,  to  an  audience  of  twelve 
thousand  persons.]  (Sermons,  First  Ser., 
[Lond.  1866,1  New  York,  1857,  12%  pp.  296- 
320.)    H. 

A  J»VwA  translation,  Toolousc,  1859,  12°. 

3401.  Clel  (Le),  le  purgatoire,  I'enfer,  expH- 
quea  par  dea  traits  d'hiatoire.  Toulouse,  1869, 
82".  pp.  64. 

2.  Happiness  of  the  Future  Life)  Paradise; 
Heaven. 

a.  Central  SJSloras. 
'  Jfote.  —  The  term  "paradise"  is  often  used  by 
the  older  writers  to  denote  the  abode  of  the  right- 
eons  in  the  intermediate  state.  Respecting  its 
locality,  in  this  sense,  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion. 

3402.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  Historia  svc- 
cincta  Dogmatis  de  Vita  JEterna.  Tvbingse, 
1770,  4*.  pp.  96. 

3402*.  8cb.ialtb.eas,  Johannes.  Das  Para- 
dies,  das  inliache  und  liberirdische,  historisch- 
mythische  nnd  mystische;  nebst  ciner  Revi- 
sion der  altgemeinen  biblischen  Geographic 
Neue  Aufl.  [of  title].  (Zurich,  1816,)  Leipzig, 
1821,  8«.  1*  th. 


3403.  Testamenta  XII.  Patriarcharum. 
Aia&nKax  ruv  i^  narpwp\tau,  (2d  cent.)  (Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Grabe's  Spicilenium,  Tom.  I.,  in 
Fabricii  Cbdex  Pteudepigr.  V.  T.  Vol.  I.,  and 
Migne's  Patrol.  Grtrca,  Tom.  II.)    //. 

An  JBngtith  version  la  WbUton's  Authentlck  Re- 
cords,  Vol.  I.    iff.)    Por  a  description  or  the  seven 
heavens,  see  Test.  Levi  (III.),  c.  2,  et  B«qq. 
3403*.  Isaiah.    Asccnsio  Isaiaj  Vatis,  Opuscu- 
lam  pseudepigraphum  ...  public!  Juris  fac- 
tum a  Kicardo  Laurence,  LL.D JZhiop., 

Lot.,  and  BngL    Oxon.  1819,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  180. 
H. 

The  lint  five  ehapters,  Id  their  primitive  form, 
are  probably  u  old  u  the  latter  part  or  the  second 
eenturj ;  the  remainder  U  at  lea»t  a  hundred  year* 
later.  Both  portions  describe  the  rap  tore  or  the  pro- 
phet, la  vlilon.  to  the  seventh  heaven.  —  A  German 
translation,  with  note*,  bj  H.  Jolowics,  Leipzig-, 
1854.  8°.  pp.  viii.,  94.    D. 

3404.  Lactantlua,  or  Pta«fc>-I«aetaav> 
llua.    Carmen  de  Phoenice. 

la  mo«t  edition!  or  the  works  or  Lactantlas ;  well 
edited  alto  in  Wernadorfs  Poetae  Lat.  Minoree,  III. 
381-922.  iff.)  It  deserve*  notice  here,  however, 
principally  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  founded  on  it, 

Eublished  by  Thorpe,  with  an  Kngliah  translation, 
l  his  Codex  RxonientU,  pp.  19T-242  (see  No.  3274. 
above),  mI»u  in  Kllpnteln's  Analeeta  Anglo  Saxonica. 
II.  156-194.  The  first  part  of  'hj  poem  la  appended 
to  WrlgUfa  ».  Patrick*  Purgatory,  pp.  18S-190, 
ander  the  title  or  "Anglo-Saxon  Description  or  Para- 
dise." 

3405.  Kpbrtem,  Syrus,  Saint,  fl.  a.d.  870. 
De  Paradiso  Eden  Sermones  duodecim.  Syr. 
and  Lat.  {Opera,  Syr.  et  Lat.,  III.  562-508.) 
B. 

3406.    Ublemann,    Friedrich    Gottlob. 

Ephrams  des  Syrers  Ansichten  von  dem 

Paradieae  und  dem  Falle  der  ersten  Men- 

schen.    (Illgen's  Zeitschrift  f.  d.   hist. 

Tfuol.,  1832, 1,  i.  127-318.)    H. 

8407.  Moaea  Bar-Cepha,  II.  a.d.  900.    De 

Paradiso  Com  men  tar  i  us,  ex   Syrica   Lingua 

tralatus  per  And.  Masium.   Antverpiae,  1560, 

0».    BL. 

Alao  la  La  Blgne'e  Bibl.  Patrum,  Par.  15T5.  fbl., 
VI.  273-376  iff.),  and  other  collections,  lu  Part  I.  e. 
18  or  this  treatise,  the  author  maintain*  that  the 
terrestrial  paradlaa  Is  the  abode  or  the  aoula  or  the 
righteout  till  the  day  of  the  general  rerarreotlett. 
after  which,  he  says,  there  will  be  no  farther  use  for 
it.  and  It  will  be  left  vacant.  Comp.  Assemani  BibL 
(Msaf.II.lM. 


3408.  Eadmerni,  fl.  a.d.  1121.  Liber  de 
Beatttudine  C«?  1  eat  is  PatriSB.  (In  his  Optra, 
appended  to  Anselmi  Opera,  1721,  fol.,  pp. 
14&-153.)    H. 

3409.  Court  (La)  de  Paradis.  (In  Barbazan's 
Fabliaux,  etc.  ed.  Meon,  Paris,  1808,  8»,  III. 
128-148.)    H. 

See  Hiatotrc  Lit.  de  la  Prone*,  XVIII.  791-600,  and 
Wright's  St.  Patrick'*  Purgatory,  pp.  49-M. 

3410.  Honda! n fj,  or  Houdan,  Ilaoul  de, 
13th  cent.  La  voie  de  Paradis.  (Appended 
to  (Eurrts  completes  de  Rutebeuf,  ed.  by  A. 
Jubiual,  Paris.  1839,  8°,  II.  227-260.)    H. 

Sec  Hittoire  Lit.  de  la  France,  XVIII.  786,  et  seqq. 

3411.  Rutebenf  or  -buef,  fl.  a.d.  1270? 
La  voie  de  Paradis.  {(Euvres,  Paris,  1839,  8«, 
11.24-55.)    //. 

3412.  [L.  Ill  us,  Zachariasl.  De  Gloria  et  Gan- 
diis  Bentorum. . . .    [Venice,  Sept.  24, 1501,] 4°. 

See  Panzer,  VIII.  338.  a.  II. 

3413.  Bradford,  John,  d.  1555.  A  Fruitfull 
Treatise,  full  of  Heauenly  Consolation  against 
the  Feare  of  Deathe;  whereunto  are  annexed, 
Certaine  Sweet  Meditations  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ,  of  Life  Euerlasting,  aud  of  the 
Blessed  State  and  Felicity  of  tho  Same. 
n.d.  [London,  printed  by  Hugh  SingletonJ   8». 

Bradford's  writings  were  reprinted  by  the  Purker 
Society  in  1848  and  1833. 

3414.  Hamclmania,  Herm.  Drei  Predigten. 
I.  Von  den  Freudeu  doss  ewigen  Lebens.  II. 
Von  deu  Namcn  dess  ewigen  Lebens.  III. 
Wie  die  Glaubigen  einander  kennen  sollen. 
DortmUnd,  1572,  8*. 

3415. Tractatus  de  Gaudiis  Vitre  feternte, 

et  qttomodo  Sacratnentarii  nobis  Gaudia  dictee 
Vita;  imminuant.    Erph.  1585,  &°? 

3416.  Pollto,  Lucas.  Sieben  Predigten  vom 
ewigen  Leben.  Leipzig,  1585  [1586?],  4°.— 
Ibid.  1004,  So.  (37  sh.) 

Other  edi.  1603,  1705.  1738.    A  Latin  translation, 
Lipsie.  1601.  4°. 

3417.  Ireneeua,  Christoph.  Spiegel  dees  ewi- 
gen Lebens  ...    .    Ursel,  1580,  4«. 

3418.  8acc,  Siegfried.  ErkWrung des  Artickels 
vom  ewigen  Leben  In  XX.  Predigten.  Mag- 
deb.  1504, 4o. 

3419.  Grctscr,  Jac.  De  Statu  Beatorum  Dis- 
putatio  theologica.    Ingolstadii,  1500,  4». 

Alao  la  hU  Optra,  V.  L  199-W&. 

3420.  Nicolai,  Philipp.  Freuden-Spiegel  des 
ewigen  Lebens  ...  .  2  Theile.  Franckfurt, 
1508,  4».  —  Also  1633, 1649,  4°,  and  Hamburg, 
1707,  1729,  8<>.  (67  sh.) 

A  new  edition,  by  Q.  Mubuaatui,  Halle,  1854,  8». 
pp.  xt I.,  392. 

3421.  BlscbolT,  Melchior.  Acht  Predigten 
vom  ewigen  Leben.    Leipzig,  1000,  8°. 

3422.  Nlcolal,  Philipp.  Praxis  et  Theoria 
Vitas  fetcrnse:  Uistorische  Beschrcibung  des 
ganzen  Geholmnisses  vom  ewigen  Leben  in 
fttnf  BUchern.  Hamburg,  1000,  4».— Also 
1609, 11, 15,  20, 28,  61,  and  Frankfurt,  1707, 4». 
(107  sh.) 

3423.  Preeaentatlone  et  Fonseca,  .tigf- 
dius  de*  De  Animte  et  Corporis  Beatitndine 
Disputationes.  3  torn.  Conimbricse,  1000- 
15,  fol. 

3424.  Gretser,  Jac.  De  varils  Calls  Luther- 
anis,  Zwinglianis,  UbiquiUriis,  Calvinianls 
. . .  Dlsputatio  ...    .    Ingolstadii,  1012,  4«. 

Alao  in  his  Opera,  V.  i.  90S-a80. 
3424*.  Herberger,  Valerius.  Dashlmmliscfae 
Jerusalem  ...    .    Leipzig.  10IS,  8«. 

A  new  edition,  by  Fr.  AhlMd,  Lelpx.  185T,  8*.  pp. 
xU..  126, 
3426.  Bellarmlno,  Roberto,  Cbrrf.   De  seter- 
na  Felicitate  Sanctorum  Libri  qulnque  ...    . 
Antverpiae,  1010,  8°.  pp.  298  +. 
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Often  reprinted.  A  Dutch  translation,  Antwerp, 
1617,  IS";  JYencA,  bv  J.  Brignou,  Purta,  1701.  IX*. 
and  Avignon.  1836,  18* ;  /loiten,  Torino.  1*46,  Iff*. 

8426.  Bellarmino,  Roberto,  Card.  The  Joys 
of  the  Blessed  ....  Translated  ...  by  Thomas 
Fozton.  With  an  Essay  on  the  same  Subject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.  London,  1722,  8». 
pp.  ix.,  136  f.    O. 

An  earlier  English  translation,  by  Thoa.  Rverard, 
St.  Omer,  1638,  12»;  another  mill,  with  variations 
from  the  origlual,  bj  B.  Jenks,  London.  1710,  13". 
This  Is  entitled  "  Ouranography ;  or,  Heaven  opened," 
etc. 

8427.  Kmiit,  Joach.  Eocard.  Speculum  ftitn- 
rae  Gloria)  Electorum  In  Vita  wterna,  auss 
dem  LXY.  Capitel  EsaisB,  in  V.  Predigten. 
Leiptig,  1616,  4*. 

3428.  Lesalus,  Leonardns.  De  Summo  Bono 
et  cterna  Beatitudine  llominis  Llbri  IV. 
...    .    Antverpla?,  1616,  8».  pp.  608  + . 

Translated  Into  German  and  Cstoeee. 

3429.  Behm,  Joh.  Decas  Problematum  de 
glorioso  Dei  et  Bentorum  Coelo,  nonnullisqne 
eorum  Corpomm  Dotibnn,  cum  Notts  Henrici 
Altlngi.  Francofnrti,  1617,4*.  — Heidelbergae, 
1618, 49. 

3430.  Croctna,  Joh.  Conversatio  Prutenica, 
sire  Consideratio  Problematuni  Jo.  Behmii  de 

florioHD  Dei  et  Beatorum  Coelo  ...    .    2  pt. 
rancofarti  ad  Moenuni  [also  Berlin  ?],  1618- 
1»,*>. 

This  work  gave  occasion  to  a  controversy  between 
Croelus  and  Baliuasar  Mentzer  on  the  subject. 

3431.  Bellntant,  or  Belllntanl,  Mattia. 
Teatro  del  Paradiso,  ovvero  Meditazioni  della 
celeste  gloria*    2  torn.    Salo,  16*20,  8*. 

3432.  Gilbert,  Georg.  Cosmographia  cosles- 
tis,odt?r  erquickender  Abriss  der  andern  Welt, 
yom  ewigen  Leben.    Rostock,  1628,  4°. 

3433.  Lancelot,  or  Lane  Hot,  Henr.  Coro- 
na Justitiw  Ecclesitt  triumphantls,  de  Beati- 
tudlne Aniniw  et  Corporis.  Colonies,  1625, 8*. 

3434.  JBlnrtns,  Georg.  Glanbens-Artlckel 
vom  ewigen  I*cben.  Bresslau,  1626,  4*. — 
Leipzig,  1054,  4«.  (71  sh.) 

3435.  Snare  a,  Francisco.  Tractatus  qninque 
ad  Primam  Secundae  D.  Thome.  [1.J  De  ul- 
timo Fine  llominis  ac  Beatitndine.  . . .  (Lug- 
duni,  1626,)  Moguntia?,  1629,  fol. 

8436.  Zader,  Jac  Winter-Spiegel  dea  velt- 
lichen  nnd  Sommer-Spiegel  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Wltteb.  1628, 12*. 

3437.  Meyiart,  Joh.  Matth.  Das  himmlische 
Jerusalem,  oder  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Gottes  . . .  aus  den  holdseligsten  Contempla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  als  neuer  Vater  und 
Manner  beschrleben.  NUrnberg,  1680,  8*. 
(42  sh.)  — Also  ibid.  1647, 1654,  1668, 1674. 

8438.  Drexeliutf  Ilieremlas.  Caelum  [fie] 
Beatorum  Ci vitas  Aternitatis  Pars  III.  ... 
Monachii,  1685, 24*.  pp.  643  -+.  —  Also  Antver- 
pite,  1635. 1636,  16*. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Antwerp,  1696,  ifr ;— German, 
M  One  hen.  16S7,  \t>  ,-ttaXian.  Roma.  1645,  12°. 

3439.  Matthias,  or  Matthleu,  Pierre. 
Paradisus  coelestis  ...  .  Antuorpiee,  1640, 
sm.  8°.  pp.  (28),  352,  (13). 

3440.  Rauew,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  Earth 
and  the  New;  with  Cuts.   4*. 

3441.  Albrecht,  Georg.  Gandlum  super  omne 
Gandium.  Frewd  Uber  alle  Frewd  das  1st, 
grUndliche  nnd  anmuthige  ErklMmng  des 
frewdenreichen  Artlkels  Ton  dem  ewigen 
Leben  in  fllnf  und  siebensig  Predigten  ...  . 
SchwEblsch-Hall,  (1641,  4*,)  1646,  8-.  pp.  908. 
—Also  NUrnberg,  1663,  and  1686, 4».  (171  sh.) 

See  Fabrlcias,  Detectee,  etc.  pp.  721,  723,  who  calls 
Ibis  "  prsMUnun  opus."    An  abridgment  was  pubL 
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by  Joh.  Cmse.  with  the  title:— " Die  ewigv  nnd  ftber 

alle  ilutto  wlehtige  Herrlichkcit  der  Aoaacrwahl 

ten,"  ete.  Berlin,  1724,  8*. 

8442.  Borro(£<if.Bnrrits)9CristofbroL  Doe- 

trina  de  tribus  Coelis,  Aereo,  Sydereo,  et  Em- 

{>lreo.    Opus  Atftronomis,  Philu<«ophi»  et  Theo- 
ogis  faveits.    Ulysaipone,  1641,  4*. 

3443.  Callxtu*,  Georg.    Liber  trnns  de  Bnno 

Sirfecte  Summo,  slve    aeterna    Beatitudine. 
elmst.  1648,  4*.  —  Also  1064,  4*. 

3444.  Frlmel,  Joh.  Caltinicoher  Himmrl, 
dasist,  eigentltche  Beschreibung  anch  griind- 
liche  . . .  Widerlegnng  dem  Calvinisclien  er- 
schaffenen,  leiblichen  nnd  lieblichen  Him- 
mels  der  Anserweblten.    Witteb.  1646,  4*. 

3445.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Saints  Everlast- 
ing Rest.    Londou,  1649  [1650],  4*. 

3446. The.  tame..  2d  Ed.,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   London,  1651,  4* 

"  These  edition*  contain  the  passage  (Part  I.  Ch- 
VII.  t  4.)  In  which  Baiter  calls  heaven  the  •  PaHla 
meotuni  Bestum,'  and  introduces  late  it  P?ta. 
Hampden,  Lord  Brooke,  and  While,  deceased  ws- 
ber*  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Hating  hern  fetch 
objected  to,  the  passage  was  omitted  in  all  editions 
printed  after  1666V'— DarUmg. 

In  Baxter's  /Vocftroi  Wert*,  1707.  fol.,  HI.  1-32*. 
(JJ.)  The  popmar  edition*  are  abridged.— A  Dutch 
translation.  Anist.  1677.  4°.  abridsed.  Rotterdam. 
1840.  8°;  German,  Catscl.  1684.  4*  also  several  other 
translation*  und  nooi«rmu  editions,  dawn  to  Ifcos. 
DmmOk,  Kjobeouavn,  1816,  fr\ 

3447.  Horttgaa,  or  Ortlgsts,  Mannel. 
Corona  eterna.  Kx  plica  la  gloria  accidental, 
y  esencial  del  alma,  v  cuerpo.  . . .  Zaragosa. 
1650,  4«.  —  Ibid.  165S,  8«. 

3448.  MuracheL,  Israel.  Aurora,  oder  Tor- 
schmack  dess  owigen  Leben*.  Frankfort, 
1650,  8o.  (2*  sh.) 

3449.  Franclte  (Lot.  Franc  na),  Greg.  De 
Coelo  Beatorum.    Fraucof.  ad  Viadr.  1651, 4>. 

3450.  Dllherr,  Joh.  Michael.  Frcudenblirk 
des  ewigen  Lebens,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  . 
NUrnberg,  1652,  12-.  (22  sh.) 

8461.  Henao,  Gabriel  de.  ...  EmpyreologiA, 
seu  Philosopbla  Christiana  de  Empyreo  Oslo. 
. . .    Lugduni,  1652,  fol.  pp.  324,  326,  2  eoL 

8452.  Rowe,  Joseph.  The  Blessedness  of  De- 
parted Saints;  a  Sermon.    Loudon,  1654*  4*. 

3453.  [White  (Lot.  Angina  ex  AlbtlsS 
Tlioiiias].  A  Contemplation  of  Hearen,  with 
au  Exercise  of  Love,  and  a  De«cant  on  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.    Paris,  1654,  S*. 

3454.  Rapln,  Rcn6.  La  Tie  dea  predestines 
dans  la  blenhenreuse  eternitf.  Paris,  { I65t ?J 
1684,  sm.  4«.  pp.  235  +.  — Bmaselle.  1706, 1*. 

3455.  Voettua,  Gisb.  Diatribe  de  Coelo  Bea- 
torum. Gorinch.  1666  [1669  M,  ».~iWd. 
1679. 

See  also  No.  UOS. 

3456.  Howe,  John.  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous  opened  ...    .    London,  1666,  8*. 

Numerous  editions.  Also  in  his  Work*.  Leaden. 
1724.  ml.,  1.  441-617.  (JT.)  -  "  Howe  wa«  uaqimiiaa- 
ablv  the  greatest  of  the  Pnriiaa  divine*."— JteAcr* 
Hall. 

3457.  SIrlclna,  Michael,  the  ymnoer.  BeaU 
Animae  humanae  post  Mortem  llominis  Im- 
mortal i  Us.    Giessae,  1660,  4*.  pp.  127. 

Aim  in  the  Auejcwliw,  etc.    See  No.  2106. 
8458.  Bartoll,  Daniello.    Dell'  ultimo  e  beato 
fine  dell*  huomo.    Llbri  due.    Roma,  1670* 
12».  pp.  576  +• 

Numerous  editions. 

3459.  Case,  Thomas.  Mount  Pisgah,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Heaven ;  being  an  Exposition  on 
1  TbesH.  iv.  13-18.    London,  1670,  4». 

3459».  "Wei wood,  Andrew.    Meditations  re- 

6 resenting  a  Glimpse  of  Glory:  or,  A  Gospel- 
ilscovery  of  Em  mannel's  Land.  ...    (167—?) 
Boston,  re-printed,  1744, 12*.  pp.  279  +.    BA. 
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—  Pittsburgh,  1824,  12».    0.— London,  1889, 

'  TbU  writer  represent*  the  iiImi  m  "  c**}o\p&  in 
beholding  of  the  Vengeance  of  God."  In  the  inorn- 
ceirable  torments  inflicted  on  toe  wicked  to  hell , 
though  he  naively  add*,  apcaklng  in  «he  Dime  or 
the  glorified  aalntt,  **  Much  of  the  Vengeance  of  the 
Wrath  or  our  Ood  did  we.  tcitM  exettdiny  Joy,  behold, 
when  we  lived  within  Time;"  mentioning  iwnlcularly 
destructive  inundations.  Are*,  earthquake*,  war.  pea- 
tileuce.  famine,  and  special  judgment*  on  individuals. 
Bee  p.  181;  also  pp.  105-109,  whtre,  among  other 
tblUK».  he  sara.  speaking  of  the  wicked,  ••  the  behold- 
ing  of  the  Siiofce  of  their  Torment  I*  a  passing  De- 
leetatioo"  I  The  author  wa»  a  Scotch  dlrli.e,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  class  described  by  Mr.  Buckle  In  the 
second  volume  of  hi*  HUt<ny  of  Civilization. 

3460.  Mannl,  Olov.  Batiista.  Ristretto  dolla 
gloria  del  Paradiso.  Venezia,  1070,  8°.—  i 
Bologna,  1679. 

3461.  Scnwart*e,  neinr.  Betrachtungder 
ewigen  Krende,  In  XVIII.  Predlgten.  Mag- 
deburg, 1071, 8°.  (26  sh.)  —  Also  Bremen,  1690, 
8*. 

3462.  Spener,  Pbilipp »Jac.  Der  Giaubtgen 
ewigen  Leben.  Frankfort,  1071,  1687,  24* 
(10  sh.) 

3463.  Powell,  Vavasor.  Description  of  the 
Threefold  State  of  an  Elect  Per«ro,  via.  of 
Nature,  Grace  and  Glory.    London,  1078,  8°. 

3464.  Schottel,  Justus  Georg.  Sonderbare 
Vorstellung von  der  ewigen  Seeligkeit  ...  . 
Braunschweig,  1073,  8«.  (24  sh.) 

34«5.  Bar  toll,  Daniello.    Delle  due  eternita 
dell'    huomo    Tuna  in  Dio  l'altra  con   Dio. 
Koma,  1075, 12».  pp.269  4-. 
Numerous  edition*. 

3466.  Zolllkoffer,  or  ZoUlstopfer,  Job. 
Himmlischer  Freuden-Blick  und  einer  gUu- 
bteen  Seelen  Vorschmack  des  ewigen  Lcbens. 
Basel,  1077,  8«.  (39  sh.)—  Ibid.  1707. 

3467.  Bates,  William.  The  Final  Happiness 
of  Man.    London,  1880,  8°. 

Included  In  hl»  Four  Lart  Thing*. 

3468.  Zesch,  Wilh.  De  furmali,  et  secundum 
quidconsummataAnimarum  ...  separatarum 
. . .  Beatitndlne.    Jenae,  1080, 4°. 

3469.  [Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.].  The  Fu- 
ture State.  Or,  A  Discourse  attempting  some 
Display  of  the  Souls  Happiness,  in  regard  to 
that  eternally  Progressive  Knowledge  ... 
which  is  amongst  the  Blessed  in  Heaven.  By 
a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Worshipper  of  God 
in  the  W*ay  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  ... 
London,  1083,  sm.  8».  pp.  159.    H. 

3470.  Sclirader,  Job.  Ernst.  Offener  Him- 
mel  und  Fttrstellung  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Helmstadt,  1683,  8«. 

3471.  Baler*  Joh.  Wlih.,  the  Oder.  De  Prre- 
irustu  Vita  seternie  vera  Sententla  declaratur, 
ea  vero,  quam  G.  Keithus,  ex  Quakeris  unus, 
propugnat,  refutatur.    Jente,  1084, 4°.  6  gr. 

21472  Disputatiode  Statu  pie  Defunctorum 

paciflco,  ex  Kaift  xxrt.  20.    Jenae,  1080,  ». 
ff.  16. 

3473.  Bates,  William.  A  8bort  Description 
of  the  Blessed  Place  and  State  of  the  Saints 
above.    London,  1087,  8*. 

3474.  Horneelc,  Anthony.  The  Glories  of 
the  other  World,  on  Rom.  Till.  18.  London? 
1087,  8*. 

3475.  Franclscl,  Erasmus.  Ehr-  und  freu- 
denreiches  Wohl  der  Ewigkeit  fUr  die  J erKch- 
ter  der  Eitelkeit.  NUrnberg,  1091,  8«.  (97* 
sh.) 

3475«.  Glory  (The)  and  Happiness  of  the 
Saints  in  Heaven  ...  .  London,  1692,  8«. 
BL. 
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3476.  If  othw  anger,   Joh.  Helnr.  ...     De 
glorioso  Animaruin  Coelo,  contra  Neotericos 


potissimum  ...  .  SubPnesidio  •••Ca8PftTi* 
Loescheri  ...  .  Wittenbergae,  (1002,)  1*15, 
4».  pp.94.    H. 

3477.  Uanneken,  Phil.  Ludw.  De  Vita 
aeterna.    Witebergae,  1098,  *>.  3  gr. 

3478.  Stanhope,  George.  The  Happiness  of 
Good  Men  after  Death ;  a  Funeral  Sermon,  on 
Rev.  xiv.  13.    London,  1098,  4». 

8479.  gonntag,  Christoph.  De  Trlumphan- 
tium  in  Ccelis  Kcclesia  striata,  ex  Apoc.  vii. 
9-15.    Altorf.  1099,  4*.  bgr. 

3480.  Bates,  William.  The  Everlasting  Rest 
of  the  Saints  in  Heaven.  ( Work*,  2d  Ed.r 
Lond.  (1700,)  1723,  fnL,  pp.  823-874.)    H. 

3481.  Feliclte  (De  la)  de  la  vie  a  venir  et  des 
I     moyens  pour  y  parvenlr.    2  pt.    Amsterdam, 

1700,8-.    BL. 

••  Peu  eatime."— JBorMer. 
3432.  Fessler,  Conr.    Coelestls  Glorisi  Adum- 
bratio,  sive  de  Summo  Bono  et  futura  Hominis 
Beatitudine  . . .  Libri  quinque.    Constantiae, 
[also  Ulmaef]  1701,  *>.  (93  sh.) 

3483.  Fenerleln,  Joh.  Conr.  Novissimorum 
beatisslmum :  Predigten  von  der  seligen  Ewig- 
keit.   NUrnberg,  1703,  4*.  (174  sh.) 

3484.  Ijeennof,  Frederik  van.  Hemel  op 
aarden,  of  een  korte  en  klaare  beschryulnge 
van  de  waare  en  stantuastige  blydschap. 
Zwolle,  1708,  &>. 

A  German  translation,  ••  Der  Hlmmel  aof  Erten, 

odor  eine  kuwe  uud  klare  Beachreibuog  der  wahren 

und  beatandigen  Freude."  etc.  Anist.  1706,  8°.  -  On 

the  controversy  excited  by  thia  remarkable  book,  and 

for  the  numerous  publications  which  it  occasioned, 

■ee  Walch,  BU*.    Tkeot.    I.   «&,  TS0-7S2,  and    the 

authorities  to  which  ho  refers. 

8485.  E.,  D.    Kuraer  Entwurf  einiger  Anmer- 

kungen  Uber  den  unterschiedenen  Zustand 

menschlicher  Seelen  nach  ihrer  Schdpfung, 

nach  ihrem  Fall,  nach  Ihrer  Wlederbrlugungr 

von  D.  E.    Hamburg,  1707,  8«.  pp.  384. 

3486.  Lnelus,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  De  Cohabita- 
tione  et  Congloriflcationc  Fidelium  cum  Chris- 
toseterna  ...    .    Llpsiae,  1708.  6^r. 

3487.  Cockburn,  John.  The  Blessedness  of 
Christians  after  Death;  a  Sermon.  London, 
1718,  4». 

3488.  Fern,  Robert.  A  Treatise  of  the  Celes- 
tial Work  and  Worship;  or,  the  Sacred  Em- 
ployments and  Senices  of  the  Blessed  Spirits 
in  Heaven  ...    .    London,  1721,  e>. 

3489.  Plait,  Christoph  Matthfius.  Diascepsis 
theologica  do  Coelo  Beatorum.  Tubings?, 
1722, &. 

8490.  "Watts,  Isaac  Death  and  Heaven;  or 
the  Last  Enemy  conquer'd,  and  Separate 
Spirits  marie  perfect:  with  an  Account  of  the 
Rich  Variety  of  their  Employments  and  Plea- 
sures; attempted  in  two  Funeral  Discourses, 
in  Memory  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  Bar*,  and  his 
Lady,  deceased.  The  2d  Ed.  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1722,)  1724, 1«>.  pp.  xii.,  261  +.    H. 

3490».  Alamln,  F.  Felix  de.  La  felicidad  6 
bienaventuranza  natural  y  aobrenatural  del 
honibre.  . . .    Madrid,  1723,  fol.  pp.  **-,  M- 

3490».  [Matlier,  Cotton].  Ccelestinus.  A 
Conversation  in  Heaven,  quickened  and  as- 
sisted, with  Discoveries  of  Things  in  the  Hea- 
venly World.  ...  Introduced  by  ...  an  Es- 
say on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels.  ... 
Boston,  1723, 1">.  PP-  viii.,  27,  ii.,  1«2.    H. 

3491.  Schericr,  Gottfr.  Heinr.  De  Conrep- 
tibus  Gloriftcatoruni  in  altera  Vita.  [I'net. 
Helnr.  Klaiising.J    Lipsiae,  1725,  4«.  }  th. 

3492.  Haferung,  Joh.  Casn.  De  Moment© 
Mpovivtuov  Animae  Udells.  Witebergae,  1720. 
Zgr. 

3493.  Brarterung  der  Frage :  Ob  die  Seligcu 
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in  Himraol  fUr  ihre  Hinterlaasenen  auf  Erden 
insgemein  und  insonderheit  betenf  Leipzig, 
1727,4*.  2gr. 

3404.  [Howe,  Mn.  Elizabeth  (Singer)]. 
Friendnhip  in  Death,  in  Twenty  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  To  which  are  addod, 
Thoughts  on  Death:  translated  from  the 
Moral  Essays  of  the  Messieurs  du  Port  Koyal. 
...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (1728,)  1733,  &».  pp. 
70  +.    H. 

"  The  drift  or  these  Letter*  Is.  to  Imprest  the  notion 
of  the  soul's  imwwrtAlit)-."— iVe/ace.   They  ire  poor. 

3406.  Eaaay-  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
London,  1786,  4°.  It. 

3496.  Relnhard,  Michael  Helnrich.  Felici- 
tatis  arternie  Ratio  ex  Mentis  humanssNatura 
demonstrate,    Torgav.  1786, 4».  2gr. 

3497.  Robinson,  Christopher.  Essay  on 
future  Happiness.  London,  1736,  8s.  pp.  vil., 
68. 

3497*.  Rale  a  trie  rl,   Ortensio.      L'oltimo  e 

bcato  fine  dill'  uoino,  osaia  il  Paradiso  pro- 

posto  a  conHiderarsi  per  ciascun  giorno  del 

mese.    Firenze,  1738,  12*. 
349S.  Nonnen,    Nic.      De   aucta   Beatorum 

Gloria    ]Mwt    Consummationem    Mediatoris. 

Brents*,  (174—  t]  4*.  bgr. 

See  Cotta,  Hist.  Dogm.  de  Vita  asterna,  pp.  85, 86. 
3499.  Hutn,  Casp.  Jak.    De  Be&titudine  mori- 

entium  in  Domino  Dissertatio  I.,  II 

Erlangae,  174ft,  4».  pp.  48,  72. 
3600.  Kohlrelf,  Oottfried.     Das   Land  der 

Lebendigen  iui  ewigen  Leben,  . . .  odor  eine 

deutlicho  Brklarung  des  66.  Cap.  JesaU.  ... 

Ratzeburg,  1740,  8s.  (15  sh.) 

3501.  Wanrendorf,  Dav.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
trachtungen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
und  Gnade  bey  dem  Tode,  und  von  der  Beele 
und  ibrem  seligen  Zustandc  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Theile.     Hamburg,  1747,  8*.  (40  sh.) 

"  Natur  und  Gnade  bey  dem  Tode"  was  first  pubL 
in  1743. 

3502.  VlUette,  C.  L.  de.  Easai  sur  la  feli- 
city de  la  vie  a  venir,  en  dialogues.  . . .  Dub- 
lin, 1748, 8«.  pp.  440. 

See  the  BVAiotkfqws  raisonnie,  etc.  for  1748,  XL1. 
SM-271.  (JET.)  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
cither  an  AnnihllaUonist  or  a  UnlrcrsalisL. 

3503. Unterredungen  liber  die  GlUcksellg- 

kelt  des  zukunftigen  Lebens.  Aue  dem  Fran- 
zosischen  Ubersetzt.  Nebst  einer  voratige- 
setzten  verntinftigen  Betrachtung  [by  Robert 
Wallace]  liber  die  Erwartung  eines  zukiinfti- 
gen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Englischon,  mit  einer 
Vorredo  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8». 
pp.  550. 
Praia  _, 
476.     For  Wallace,  see  No.  840. 

3504.  Bando,  Jos.  Friedr.  De  Dlxcrimine  Vir- 
tu tuni  aeternarum  et  cessantium  post  Mortem. 
(Prtes.  S.  J.  Baumgarten.]  Halis,  1749,  4/>. 
fr  sh.) 

3505.  Frlich,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schriftmassige 
Abhandlung  von  Belohnungen  in  ewigen  Hilt- 
ten  nach  den  Zetignissen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .    Leipzig,  174»,  *».  (35  sh.) 

8ee  Acta  Brud.,  1748.  pp.  67&-58S,  and  Kraft's 
None  Theol.  BiU.,  IV.  510-537.  If.  — "Hoc  Ubro 
argument  urn  de  pramiia  riias  a*tenus  erudite,  dia* 
Uncte  atque  adcuratc  pertractatur."—  Watch. 

3506.  Venzlty,  Georg.  Die  Herrlichkeit  der 
vorklarten  menschllchen  K8rpor  in  Jener 
Welt,  und  die  Wohnungen,  welcbe  fUr  tins 
znbereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1752,  8*. 
pp.  170  +  .  (11  «h.) 

8ee  Kraff »  Neve  TkeoL  BiU.,  1753,  VIII.  6&4U. 
B. 

3507.  WlchmannihanHen,  Rud.  Friedr. 
von*  Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  Glau- 
bigen,  als   der  gllicklichsten  Veranderung, 
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Praised  by  Fuhnnann,  Bandh.  d.  tkeol.  Lit.,  II.  I. 

"     "     Wa"  


3523a 
Leipzig,   1732,  **. 


fiber  Apoc  xiv.  13. 
(6sh.) 

3508.  Kngelhardt,  Joh.  Conrad.  Die  ge- 
wisse  und  grouse  Seeligkelt  derer,  die  in  d*  m 
Herrn  sterben,  von  nun  an,  biss  an  den  jQnga- 
ten  Tag  hin.    Ulm,  1754,  8*.  (21  ah.) 

3509.  Cms  Ins,  Christian  August.  De  Carlo 
per  Adventum  Christ i  commoto.  Sectio  I. 
tractans  de  Coelo,  speciatini  Glorias.  |  Sectio 
II.    2pt.    Ltpsiie,  1757-58, 4». 

8510.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
de  Vita  aeterna.    Tubingae,  1758,  4*. 

3511.  Scott,  James,  D.D.    Heaven:  a  Tissust. 
...    Cambridge  [Eng.],  1760, *>.  pp.  18.    U. 
A  Beaton  ian  prlic  poem. 

8512.  Zelblch,  Christoph  Heinr.  Arguments 
Solatli  ex  Prautantia  Vita?  beatse  desomta  in 
Morte  Propinquoruin  firinissima.  Witeberra, 
1761,  fol. 

3513.  Piazza,  Benedetto.  Dissertatio  analo- 
gic*, theologica,  parenetica  de  Paradisu. 
Opus  nosthnmum  ...  .  Panormi,  1762,  4*. 
pp.  xxiiL,  728  +. 

"La  P.  Plana  comment*  oe  travail  ft  l*ege  eV «0 
ana.  Le  P.  Joa.  X.  Oration  B.  i.  1  aehcTa  et  to 
livr*  au  public :  eon  travail  continence  a  la  pace  S04. 
Caput  II.  de  Adjvncti*  JtanmctumU,  jnaqo  *  la 
fin  ...    . 

••  In  decret  de  I  Index  du  S3  Mai  17T*  «aa«aia«a 
Ic  dernier  rhapitre  da  lourrafe  d»  XUttorum  JVw- 
mero."— Backer. 

3514.  Hederloli,  Aug.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Da 
Gloria  Corporam  in  Vitam  revocatorum  coe- 
lesti.  [Prx*.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.}  Witteo- 
bergae,  17ft4,  4».  (6  sh.) 

3515.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Sylloge  de  Vita 
aeterua.    Tubingae,  1708,  4*. 

3516.  Cromble,  William.  The  Soul's  per- 
petual Progress  towards  Perfection  through 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  Edin- 
burgh, I7H8,  $>.  pp.  62. 

3517.  Ogtlvte,  John.  Paradise;  a  Poeas. 
1769, 4«. 

3518.  Gesprache  rom  Znstande  der  Heiligen 
im  llimmel,  zwischen  den  8chatten  Lutherrs 
und  Mosbeim's.    Hamburg,  1770,  8*.  4  gr. 

3518*.  Olbers,  Joh.  Georg.  Uoffhnngsvolle 
Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fur  einen  recht- 
BcbafTenen  Knecht  Gottes.  Bremen,  1771, 4*. 
(9sb.) 

3519.  Ansaldl,  Oasto  Innocente.  Saggio  in- 
torno  alle  itumaginazioni,  e  nippreeeiitaziani 
della  felicita  somma  ...    .    Torino,  1775,  8*. 

8520.  [Barsantl,  Pier  Vincenzo].  Delia  fa- 
tura  rinnovazione  de'  cieli  e  della  terra  e  de* 
suoi  abitatori  libri  tre.  [Leghorn,]  1780,4*. 
pp.  viii.,  260.    H. 

■« Curioaiaahna  opera.*'—  GaUmnl  Xmpion*.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  renovated  rartfc  will  be 
the  eternal  abode  or  the  righteous.  In  Lib.  111.  Cap. 
ii.  pp.  1K3-2QB  he  diacuMea  ihc  fnture  state  of  aabe>p- 
tlKed  Infanta,  maintaining  that  it  will  be  a  happy 
one,  though  they  wilt  not  share  the  glory  of  the 
righteous.    The  work  la  learned  and  Ingeoioos. 

3521.  Zandt,  Carl  Gabriel.  De  Domic i Ho 
Chrtstianornm  seterno,  Lnmine  divino  Dnce 
...    .    Fridricoetadll,  1780,  4*.  3  gr. 

3522.  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian.  De  beata 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tubingae.  1785,  4*. 

Also  In  his  Opvrc.  Acad.  II.  TS-119.  (H.)  A  Ger- 
man translation,  by  W.  L.  Storr.  Tubingen,  1791.  8*. 
—  This  dissertation  treat*  only  of  the  state  betneen 
death  and  the  resurrection. 

3523.  Kladen,  Friedr.  With.  Tenmch  fiber 
die  Ewigkeit  und  ihre  Frendeo.  Halle.  17S6, 
8«.  12  gr. 

'•  The  poem  annexed  to  this  writ.  •  Zelt  und  Iwir 
keit,'  id  exoellent."— Fiikrmann. 
3523*.  E>rald,  Joh.  Ludw.    Ueber  die  Erwar- 
tungon  des  Christen  in  jener  Welt.    Leango, 
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(1700?)  1792,  8».  pp.  128.    (Heft  XII.  of  his 
PrtdigUn.) 

3524.  IS  May  on  the  Happiness  of  the  Life  to 
Come.  [Chiefly  translated  from  the  French 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette.l  Bath  [Eng.l,  1793.  &». 
pp.  viil.,  1S5.    G.  —  Ibid.  1818,  8». 

3525.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christian's  Views 
and  Reflections  during  his  Last  Illness,  with 
his  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  the  Heavenly  World  ...  . 
London?  17114,  12".  3s.  «.— Reprinted  in 
1808. 

3526.  EckermAnn,  Jac.  Christoph  Rnd. 
Ueber  die  Seligkeit  frommer  Yerchrer  Gottea 
in  Jeneni  Lebcu.  (In  his  Theol.  Bcytriigt, 
Bd.  V.  St.  2,  pp.  245-262,  Altona,  1797,  *>.)  F 

3527.  Seller,  Georg  Friedr.  Apostolorum  Spes 
veniendi  ad  Christum  in  Coelis  versantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  ad  omnes  pertinct  Homines,  qui 
Vitam  aeternam  consequuntnr  ?  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Erlangae,  1800,  4>. 

3528.  [Sailer,  Jacques].  Fences  snr  le  Para- 
dis  et  en r  l'ame  raisonnable.  [Dijon,  Bessayre. 
18- 1]  8». 

3529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
Man's  Miserable  State  by  Nature;  and  the 
Happiness  of  the  other  World.  Falkirk, 
1804,  *». 

3530.  Cramer,  J.  De  eeuwige  zallghetd  be- 
tracht.  3»  druk.  Amsterdam,  1811,  8°.  fi. 
1.50. 

3531.  Chalmers,  Thomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens and  the  Now  Earth.  — The  Nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  —  Heaven  a  Character  and 
not  a  Locality.  (Works.  VII.  220-338,  New 
York,  1842,  12».)    H. 

Them  arc  three  of  the  sermons  appended  to  hi* 
Aitrooomleal  Discourses.  I  have  Dot  the  means  of 
determining  the  date  of  their  lint  publication. 

3532.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  Ed.  Loudon,  1820,  12°.  pp. 
106.    G. 

3532*.  Vision  the  First;  Hades,  or  the  Region 

inhabited    by   the    departed    Spirits  of  the 

Blessed.    London,  1826, 8«.    BL. 
3532*.  Excursions  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 

8urvt«y  of  the  Planetary  World;  a  Vision. 

London,  1821,  8°.    BL. 

3533.  Pierce,  Snm.  Eyles.  The  Riches  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exemplified,  Eter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
Dialogues.    London,  1822,  8°. 

3534.  Booker,  Luke, LL.D.  Euthanasia;  tho 
State  of  Man  after  Death.    About  1824. 

3535.  [Norton,  Andrews').  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  Good.  (Christian  Exam,  for  Oct. 
1824;  1.350-357.)    H. 

3536.  Olshausen,  Hermann.  Do  Notiono 
Vocis  Cur>  in  Libris  N.  T.  182N.  (In  his 
Opusc.  Theol.,  1834,  8«.  pp.  185-198.)    D. 

3537.  VerwelJ,  B.  Hoop  en  nitxigt  op  do 
eenwigheid.  Beschouwiugeu  tot  versterking 
Tan  christelijk  geloof  en  godsvrucht.  Haar- 
lem, 1828,  8°.  fi.  3.00. 

3538.  [Wright,  Thomas,  of  Borthwick,  Scot- 
land]. Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exercises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice" 
...    .    3d  Ed.    Edinburgh,  (1828,)  1829,  12°. 

xxiv.,  499.—  Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
.pp.328.    F. 
Pp.  419-489  relate  to  the  nature  life. 

3539.  Mant,  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Btessed  considered  as  to  the  Particulars 
of  their  State;  their  Recognition  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  Difference  of 
Degrees.    To  which  are  added,  Mnsings  on 
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the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  the 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  (2d  cd.  1833,) 
1853, 12».  pp.  225. 

At  least  seven  cds.  have  been  printed  in  England. 
3640.  Carillon,  A.  C.    Zalige  hoop  op  de  toe- 
komst.      Leerrede  ...    .    Amsterdam.  1833, 
8*.  fi.  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waardij  der  weten- 
schappen  in  een  volgend  levun.  (In  the 
Nieuwe  Verba  nd.  van  bet  Zee.uwscb  grnoot- 
tcbap  dtr  wctenxch.,  1838,  5«  deel,  2*  stuk.) 

3542.  Edmondion,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
Views  of  tho  Heavenly  World.  ...  London, 
1835,  8-.  2*.— 3d  ed.,  1850,  IS*.— Kew-York, 
1856,  32».  pp.  251. 

3543.  Channlng,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [of  the  Good  J. — A  Sermon  preached 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1834,  in  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  Boston.    London,  183ft,  8°.  pp.  24.  //. 

Also  publ.  ns  No.  IS  or  the  Tract*  o/  (A*  Amtr. 
Unitarian  Auociation,  ]*t  Series,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  25- 
48 ;  aad  in  Cuann lag's  Workt,  Boston,  1841,  1*»,  Vol. 
IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Elisha.  Heaven 
Entered;  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  1837, 18«.    LL.    2s. 

This  author  hat  also  pnblNhed  "  Heaven  Antici- 
pated," new  ed.t  1863,  and  ••  Heaven  Unveiled,"  18°, 
2s. 

3545.  Heaven  |  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heaven ;  also  of  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1837,  8°.    BL. 

3546.  Heldenrelen.Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Ver- 
klarung  im  Tod*.    Berlin,  1837,  8».  (Ill  sh.) 

3547.  Sheppard,  John.  Tho  Autumn  Dream ; 
Thoughts  in  Verse  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits.    London,  1837,  S«.    BL. 

3548.  Demonstration  de  la  certitude  d'un 
.    honhenr  eterncl  pour  les  juntos  apres  cette 

vie,  suivio  de  la  description  de  co  bonheur 
d'apres  lcs  idles  que  nous  en  dnnneut  la 
sainto  Ecriture  ct  les  mcilleurs  theologiens 
cntholiques.  Par  l'abbfi  •  •  *  .  Angers,  1838, 
18°.  (6  sh.) 

3549.  Kaufler,  Joh.  Ernst  Kud.  De  biblica 
£u>i}9  omoviqv  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  1838, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  197. 

3550.  Lange,  Joh.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr- 
lichkcit,  oder  die  cliristliche  Lt'brc  vom  Him- 
mel.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1838, 12>.  v  th. 

3551.  Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  1H39,  12*.  pp.  108.    BA. 

3552.  Slebenhaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  ctiam  Vita  manMiiris.  Dfoser- 
tatio  exegctico-philosophica.  Penigae,  1839, 
8».  pp.  44. 

3553.  Tnllo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  Commentatlo  de 
Coelo  Empyreo.  P.  l.-III.  Ilalae,  1839-40, 
4».  pp.  28,  20,  24.    D. 

3554.  Droom  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  7?. 
G.  J.  Sladoot,  [183—  or  184—,]  sm.  8».  jl.  0.10. 

3555.  Joys  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1840,  8«.    BL.    4*.  W. 

3556.  Merry,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  established  on  tho  Sure  Evi- 
dence of  the  Biblo.  2d  Ed.  Reading,  (...) 
1840,  sm.  S».  5s.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  184S.  2s. 

3557.  Nelk,  Th.  Die  Seligkeit  im  Himmel. 
From  men  znr  Erquickung  auf  dent  Wege  xum 
Himmel.    Augsburg,  1843, 12«.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

3558.  Thompson,  Edward.  Sermons  upon 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1843, 12*.  pp.  264.— 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1844,  S». 
6s.  <W. 

For  contents,  ice  Darling's  Cyclop.  BSUiogr. 

3559.  Groe,  Th.  van  der.     Hot   eeuwige 
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leven  der  regrwaardigen,  in  4  predikatten 
...  .  Nieuwe  uitg.  Rotterdam,  (. . .)  1*44, 8». 
/.0.80. 

3660.  [V  tile  nave,  pire].  Vision  de  la  vie 
future,    [In  verse.]    Farm,  1844, 18».  (1  sh.) 

3560*.  Hahn,  Philipp  Mattbaus,  1739-1790. 
Erbauungsreden  liber  den  Brief  an  die  Colos- 
ser  ...  nebst  Gedanken  vum  Uimmol.  ... 
Neu  herausgegeben  ...  .  Stuttgart,  1845, 
8«.  pp.  iv.,  313. 

3661.  Robert*,  Joseph.  Heaven  physically 
and  morally  considered ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Locality  and  Blessedness  of  tbe 
Heavenly  World.    London,  1843,  18°.  pp.  106. 

3661*.  Bonar,  Horatins.  The  Morning  of 
Joy;  being  a  Sequel  to  tho  Night  of  Weeping. 
8th  Thousand.  London,  1850, 18*.  —  Also  New 
York,  1850, 18».  pp.  220. 

3562.  Whitley,  John.  The  Life  Everlasting : 
in  which  are  considered  the  Intermediate 
Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the 
Man  in  Heaven,  Angela,  the  Final  Consum- 
mate Life.  . . .  London,  184ft,  8°.  pp.  vi.,  398. 
G.— 2d  Ed.,  Dublin,  1851,  8».  pp.  5hS. 

3563.  Garden,  Francis.  Disconrses  on  Hea- 
venly Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1848,  8*.  pp.  142. 

3564.  Wernlnk,  J.  R.  De  zaligheid  die  den 
Christen  bij  het  sterven  wacht.  Leerredc 
over  Openb.  xiv:  13.  Rotterdam,  1848,  8*. 
fi.  0.40. 

3565.  Harbaugh,  Henry.  ...  Heaven;  or, 
An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the 
Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  ...  14th  Ed. 
Philadelphia,  1858  [cop.  1849],  12*.  pp.  xii., 
9-290. 

3566. . . .  The  Heavenly  Recognition ;  or, 

An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the 
Question,  Will  [*iel  we  know  our  Frieud*  in 
Heaven?  ...  13th  Ed.  Philadelphia,  1859 
[cop.  1851],  12».  pp.  288. 

3567. . . .  The  Heavenly  Home ;    or.  The 

Employments  and  Eigoyuaeut*  of  the  Saints 
in  Heaven.  ...  9th  Ed.  Philadelphia,  1858 
[cop.  1853],  12*.  pp.  3Gft. 

The  revved  edit U*  of  theae  three  popular  vols,  tu 
stercotjrpcd  in  Ib5&. 

3568.  Mount  ford,  William.  Euthannsy ;  or 
Happy  Talk  towards  the  End  of  Life.  ... 
Boston,  I84V,  16«.  pp.  xii.,  406.    //. 

3569.  Wenger,  C.  Das  Jenseits,  oder  das 
Reich  Gottes  in  der  audercn  Welt.  ...  Salz- 
burg, 184V,  8o.  pp.  70. 

3570.  Faber,  George  Stanley.  The  Many  Man- 
sions in  the  House  of  the  Father,  scripturally 
discussed  and  practically  considered.  ...  3d 
Ed.     London,  (1X51,  54,)  1S02,  Ho.  pp.  ftOO. 

Sec  BiU.  Stptrt.  for  April,  14J5;  XXVII.  209-282. 

3571.  Taylor,  Daniel  T.  The  New  Heavens 
and  New  Earth.  [New  York,  185 — ,]  IS0,  pp. 
20, 

8572.  Boucher,  Ph.  Ciel  et  terre  on  la  Tie 
future  dans  ses  rapports  avee  la  vie  present e 
..,    .    La  Haye,  1852,  8».  pp.  492.    F 

3573.  Dell,  Robert.  The  Blessed  Hope.  Lon- 
don, 1852,  8o.  pp.  372. 

3574.  Heath,  Dunbar  Isidore.  The  Fntnre 
Human  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or,  Man's  Heaven 
to  be  this  Earth.  A  Solution  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  and  other  Chief  Difficulties  in  Theology, 
by  distinguishing  the  Saved  Nations  from  the 
Glorified  Saints.  ...  T  Vol.  1.1  jj  Vol.11.  2 
vol.    London,  1852-53, 8«.    D. 

8576.  Hill, Henry  F.  The  Saints'  Inheritance; 
or,  The  World  to  Come.  ...  5th  Ed.  Boston, 
1856  [cop.  1852],  12°.  pp.  264. 

Maintain*  that  thin  ennh  "  will  be  restored  to  Ita 
Xdcn  atate,  and  become  the  residence  of  the  saint*. ** 
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3676.  Revealed  Economy  (The)  of  Heaves 

d  Earth.    London,  1852,  on.  S  

Comp.  Kitto  •  Jemrn.  •/  S*c.  UL, 


and  Earth.    London,  1852,  sin.  8*.  pp.  2-MJL 
Conp.  Kitto  •  Jemrn.  •/  £tc.  lit-,  X.  S-  IV.  4U- 
454.    5. 


3577.  T^rler,  James  Endell.  The  Christian  - 
Hope  in  Death;  a  Series  of  Sermons  an  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  EngLanU. 
London,  1852,  8«.  6s.  6U 

3578.  Bonar,  Horatins.  The  Eternal  Hay. 
London,  1853, 18".  pp.  249. 


3579.  Clark,  Rufus  W.  Heaven  and  its  Scrip- 
tural Emblems.    Boston,  1853,  8*-  pp.  2TO. 

Praised  in  tae  Ckrittian  Exam,  for  March,  IS£3: 
LI V.  336. 

3580.  Dod  worth,  Jer.  The  Better  L«mJ; 
or,  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Paradise  of  God. 
1853 1  12". 

3581.  W  til  mot  t,  Robert  Aria.  Paradise:  the 
Home  of  Happy  Souls  after  Death.  1833*  &•- 
2*.  6d. 

3582.  Carllle,  James,  D.D.  The  Station  and 
OccutHition  of  the  Saints  in  their  Final  Glory. 
1854 1  8*.  Ss. 

3583.  Meek,  Fohert.  Heavenly  Things:  or. 
The  Blessed  Hope.  London,  1854,  em.  S».  pp. 
246. 

3584.  Thompson,  Angustus  C.  The  Better 
Laud;  or,  The  Relievers  Journey  and  Fnture 
Home.  ...    Boston,  1854, 12*.  pp*.  244.    H. 

3585.  McDonald,  James  Madieon.  My 
Father's  House:  or,  The  Heaven  of  th«> 
Bible.  New  York,  1855,  12".  pp.  xIt.,  9-376. 
G\  — London,  1856, 12». 

3586.  Adams,  William,  D.D.  The  Three  Gar- 
dens, Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Paradise:  r*r 
Man's  Ruin,  Redemption,  and  Ke»tt»ratu*u. 
New  York.  185ft,  12".  pp.  2*4. 

3587.  Maxwell,  David.  The  Glory  of  the 
Saint*  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection 
considered.  . . .     Belfast.  1856, 12».  pp.  2KL 

3588.  Davlea,  Eflwin.  Glimpses  of  oar  Hea- 
venly Home:  or.  The  Deetinv  of  the  Glorified. 
2d  Ed.     London,  (. . .)  1857, 12*.  pp.  260, 

3589.  Kimball,  James  William.  Heaven.  ... 
Boston.  1851,  ll«.  pp.  281. 

3590.  Jenseits  (Das^  oder  die  Hofrnung  rfes 
Christen.  Ein  Ei  bnunugtbuch.  Git-sscu,  1857, 
16».  pp.  viii.,  219. 

350(».  [Gasparln,  N.  Botssler,  Onmtrss 
de].  Les  hot  ixtms  celestes:  par  Pnntenr  di*s 
Horizons  prochaius.     Paris.  18511*  18*.  pp.  2U*. 

3590»». The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Hori- 
zons . . .   Edinburgh,  1S61,  S».  pp.  iv.,  404.    F. 

3591.  Goodhart,  Charles  Joseph.  Glimp.«es 
of  Grace  and  Glory :  Sermons.    London,  18539, 

2*.  pp.  230. 

3592.  Our  Hea\*enly  Home;  or,  Glimpses  of 
tho  Glory  and  Bliss  of  the  Better  World.  By 
the  Author  of  "  God  is  Love  !'*  Loudon,  1859, 
12°.  pp.  420.    6th  ed.,  ibid.  1862, 12»  pp.  440. 

3593.  Davis,  Woodbury.  The  Beantifnl  City, 
and  the  King  of  Glory.  Philadelphia,  1869, 
12°.  pp.  255. 

3594.  Falloon,  Rev.  William  Marcos.  Things 
in  Heaven,  and  Thing*  in  Earth :  Six  Lectures 
...     .     Liverpool.  18410,  12*.  pp.  86. 

3595.  Heaven  our  Home.  Edinburgh,  !$•©, 
12*.  pp.  283.— 6th  ed.,  ihid.  1861, 12». 

Treat*  partknhrlr  of  beavco  as  a  social  stats,  aa4 
of  the  rw^ultUJU  °'  frtfoda, 


contrasted.  ...    New  York,  I860,  16*.  pp.41. 
I      //• 

!  A  reprint  of  an  Eaallah  work.    I  do  not  kaaw  tfes 

|         date  of  the  origteal  pobliealloa. 

I  359€*.  Hler  uitd  dort,  oder  Verglefeh  cwisehen 


Himmel  nnd  Erde.   Bremen.  1800,  16».  pp.  43. 
A  Dutch  tnaalatioB,  apeMosra,  UB,  IS*. 
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3697.  It  later,  William.  Physico-prophetical 
Essay*  on  the  Locality  of  the  Eternal  Inherit- 
ance its  Natnre  and  Character  the  Resurrec- 
tion Body  and  the  Mutual  Recognition  of 
Glorified  Saints  ...    .    Londoti,  1861,  «••  pp. 

Maintain*  that  the  renewed  earth  will  tie  the  eternal 

abode  of  lb©  righteous. 

3597*.  Clarke,  George  W.     The    Righteous 

D«*d  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection. 

(Christian  Ret.  for  April,  1862,  pp.  23a-a».) 

BA. 

b.  ©fffTfrt  of  Blrssrimref. 
3598.  Cofta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dlsscrtatiohistorlco- 
theologica  prior  do  diverts  Uradibus  Gloria* 
Beatorum.    Tubingae,  1758,  4». 

Roe  No.  8602*. 

8599.  Daiinkauer,  or  Dannhawer,  J  oh. 
Conr.    An  in  Vita  actenm  futuri  Hint  Gloriae 
Grndns?    [Resp.  J.  C.  Soudershausen  ?]    Ar- 
gentoratl,  1650,  4<».  pp.  32. 
Answered  Id  the  alttriuaUre. 

3600.  Blel«wlJk,JohanC.vaia.  Geestlyck 
graad-bock.    D«lf.  1686, 4°. 

••  On  the  degrees  of  future  reward*  and  pnntah- 
meat*." —Fabrictu*. 

3601.  Bard,  Richard.  Degrees  of  Glory;  a 
Sermon  on  Dan.  xii.  3.  1704,  4». 

3602.  M tiller,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Gradns  Vita? 
R'tcrnw:  oder  Deutlicho  Untersuchung  dcrer 
Btuffen  dea  cwigen  Lebona  ...  .  Jena,  1733, 
8«. 

3602*.  Colt  a,  Joh.  Friedr.    Diasertatio  dogma- 
ttco-polemica  de  diversis   Gradibus   Gloriae 
Bcatorum.    Tubingae,  1773,  4». 
See  No.  3508. 

3803.  Flatt,  Joh.  Friedr.  von.  Remerkun- 
gen  tiber  die  Proportion  dor  Sittlichkelt  und 
GlUkseeligkeit,  in  Bexlchnng  auf  die  Lelire 
des  Chriatcnthnms  von  der  klinftigen  Seelig- 
keit  eebesserter  Menachen.  (In  bis  Magatin 
f.  chrtstl.  Dogm.,  etc.  17»7,  8*,  St.  II.  pp.  23- 
55.)    H. 

3604.  Mant,  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Biffed.     1883.    See  No.  3539. 

3605.  [Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Degrees  of 
llanninea*  in  the  Future  Life.  { UniveruUitt 
Quar.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  129-140.)    H. 

8ee  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xlv.  2, 
referred  to  in  Darllng'H  Cyclapfedia  Biblto- 
graphica,  Scbjxcts,  col.  1130. 

c.  Brrognition  of  JrknU*. 

3606.  Essay  (An),  proving  we  shall  know  our 
Friends  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Disconsolate 
Widower.    London,  1698,  8*.    BM. 

3607.  St5hr,  Nk.  Fr.  Programma  de  Qurcs- 
tione  ab  Ipso   Lnthero  pridio  ante  obi  turn 

""proposita:  Sum  aliquando  Beati  in  Vita 
JEterna  mntuo  et  diatinctu  se  agnitnri  sint. 
Curiae,  1746,  fol. 

3608.  Schrift-  und  verimniYmaaalge 
Krurtemng  der  bekamiteii  theologischen 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  Sterbenden  eineu  Grass 
an  die  Selnigen  iin  Ilfinmel  mitgeljen  konne? 
Freyberg,lT5i,4«.  (2sh.) 

Auawered  In  the  afflnuatlvc. 

3609.  Prlee,  Richard.  Four  Dissertations.  .. . 
III.  On  the  Reasons  for  expecting  that  >ir- 
tnous  Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State 
of  Happiness.  . . .  London,  1767,  *».  pp.  vii., 
439.  if.—  The  3d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  8°.    />.— 4th  ed.,  ibid.  1777,  *>. 

3610.  Hofmann,  Karl  Gottlob.  De  Qnspa- 
tione.  An  In  Vita  aeterna  Animae  Beatorum 
a  Corpure  separata*,  slot  se  iuvlccm  visurae 


at  que  noscitnrae?  [Progr.]  Vitebcrgne,  177*, 

+>. 
3611.  Anaaldl,  Casto  Innocente.    Delia  spe- 

ran/a  e  della  coiimjloxlone  di  rivedere  i  carl 

newtri  neir  altra  vita.    Torino,  1772,  8».— 

Also  Busaano,  1788,  8«.    45  baj. 
3612. UeberdietrostvollellofTnungnnsere 

Lichen  im  andem  Leben  wieder  xu  sehen. 

Ein  deutscher  Auaxug  ans  des  Professor  C.  I. 

Ansaldi  italienisrheii  Bnche  gleichea  Namens. 

. . .    Halle,  1793,  8».  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  Leas,  Gottfried.  Nnm  Beati  Parentea 
6iio.<,  Liboros,  Conjngea,  ccterosnjie  Amicos 
et  Fainiliares,  qnlbuscuni  in  Tenia  vixerunt, 
denuo  Hint  agnitnri  ?    Gottingae,  1773,  4®. 

Reprinted  in  his  Optucnla.  IT.  S-9.  et  ieqq..  with 
the  title :  —  "  De  Bcutorum  In  Coclia  Consortlo." 

3614.  Christlicher  Trost  am  Grabe  eines 

oinzigen  Kindea  ...  .  [Motto,  "  Werden  wir 
unsern  Liebling  einat  wiedersehen?"]  2» 
Aufl.    Glittingen,  (1778,)  1786,  &•.  pp.  38. 

3615.  Sturm,  Clirfstoph  Christian.  Die  Hoff- 
nnng  der  Frommen,  etnander  in  der  Ewigkeit 
wieder  zu  when.  Hamburg,  1783,  *•.  —  2« 
Aull.,  t'6irf.  1790,  8».  pp.  31. 

3616.  Rlbbeek,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Vom  Wieder- 
aehen  in  tier  Ewigkeit.  Vier  Predigtcn.  2« 
Aufl.  Magilehnrg,  (1786,)  1792,  S«.  pp.  166.  — 
Nene  Aufl.,  IS'28.  ^     „m  ^    ^  A    w 

A  Dutch  translation.  Utrecht,  1791,8°;  2*  druk, 
Anmt.  1829,  tf>. 

3617.  Engel,  Karl  Chriatian.  Wir  werden 
una  wicderxehcti.  Klne  Unterrcdung  nebat 
einer  Elegie  ...  .  Nene  mit  dem  Nachtrag 
vermehrte  Aufl.  (Giittingen.  1787.  88,  97,) 
Leipxig.  1810,  8«.  pp.  xvl.,  173.  62.     U. 

'  V.\ce\\em.'-BreUck.  A  Dutch  traoslatlon,  V 
druk,  L'trrcht,  18M,  8°. 

3618.  M tiller,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  unaer 
kilnftigea  Wiederselien.  Friedrichsstadt, 
17S9,  4«.  pp.  16. 

3619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
brance Among  the  Joys  of  the  other  World 
...  a  Discourse  ...  .  London,  17U1,  4°.  pp. 
24. 

3620.  Munch,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werden  wir 
una  wiedontehen  nnch  dem  Tode ?  In  Hinsicht 
auf  Kanta  L'usterhlichkeitHlehre  beantwortet. 
Briefo   an    Emma.     Baireuth,  17»8,  8°.  pp. 

The  answer  b  In  the  negative.  The  argument*  of 
Wfni.h  :-re  esamlned  and  reruted  In  a  revaw  In  ths 
N«uu  thevl.  Jorn..  17SB,  XII.  49-7X.-Arer«e». 

362x, Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wir 

finden  una  wieder  nach  dein  Tode.  Briefe 
an  meinen  Georg.  NUrnborg,  1800,  8».  pp. 
116.  —  2«  Aufl.,  1803,  8». 

3622.  [Grafe,  Carl  Rndolph].  Bihlische  Bei- 
trMge  xii  <ier  von  J.  G.  Munch  in  Briefen  an 
Emma  beantwortet  en  Frape:  Werden  wir  una 
wiederwhen  nach  demTwle?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Dresden,  1801,  8*.  pp.  62. 

3623  Blesalg,  Joh.  Lorenx.  Scheiden  nnd 
Wiedeifl nden  im  Unsterblichkeitalande.  Drey 
Oaterpredigten  ...  .  Strasbui g,  1801, 8». pp. 
64. 

8624.  Moena,  P.  DichterlvJke  proeve  over  de 
Tiiendscliap  en  het  wederzien  onxer  vrienden 
In  de  eeuwigheid.  Amsterdam,  1802,  8«.  Ji. 
1.80. 

3625.  Mtinch,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Uelier  Wieder- 
selien und  Wieilorflnden,  xur  BegrUudung  der 
Schrift :  Werden  wir  uns  wledersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  Emma  vom  Genius  am 
Grabe.  Neuc  vermehrte  Ausg.  NUrnberg, 
1803,  8».  pp.  158. 

3626.  Wleland,  Chrlstoph  Martin.  Eutha- 
naala.    1805.    See  No.  996. 

3627.  Vogel,  Paul  Joachim  Slgmund.    Ueber 
827 


3628 
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3656 


.  die  Hoflnnng  rle*  Wideroehen*.  Briefe  an 
Klisa.    N  Urn  berg,  1806,  8°.  pp.  118. 

Forming  the  xecond  part  of  the  voiume  entitled 
•'  Glaube  mid  HoffhuDg.  In  Briefen  an  Sol  mar  und 
KliM.'  Niirnherg  (SulsbachTl,  1806,  «•.  —  •'  Excel- 
Ivni.'—Brctack. 

3628.  Williams,  Peter,  D.D.  Remarks  on 
the  Recognition  of  each  other  in  a  Future 
State.    London?  1809.    2«. 

3629.  Oosten,  A.  van,  the  younger.  Over 
het  wederzien  in  do  ceuwigheid.  Amsterdam, 
[1811?],  *»../*.  0.40. 

3630.  Tblele  v«m  Thlelenfeld,  Joh. 
August.  Ueber  Fortdauer,  Wiedcn>ehcn  und 
Wiedvrerkenuen,  fUr  licbende  uud  hoffonde 
Seclen.    Sorau,  1812,  S».  pp.  96. 

3631.  Alfred  und  Ida.  Briefe  Ubcr  Fort- 
dauer uud  Wiederscheti.  2»  gana  umgoarbei- 
tete  uud  vcrmchrto  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1818,  8°. 
pp.  400. 

"  Maintain*  the  doctrine  of  recognition."—  SreUcM. 
Bee  Freude,  Wegwtuer.  I.  435-437. 

3632.  Slntenls,  Christian  Friedr.  Oswald, 
der  Ureis.  Oder  niein  letzter  Glaube,  als 
Nachlas  zugleich  ftlr  meino  Frenude.  . . . 
Leipzig,  ISIS,  8*.  pp.  256.  />.— 2»  Ausg.,  ibid. 
181ft,  8o.  pp.  J99.     P.  —  3»  A.,  ibid.  182*», ,««. 

'*  Maintains  the  doolrine  of  recognition."— BrHseh. 
See  No.  3638. 

3633.  Tit  ought  8  ou  the  Probability  of  our 
being  known  to  each  other  in  a  Future  Life. 
London,  1814,  b°.  pp.  33.    D. 

3C34.  Gravell,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der 
Mcnsch.  Kino  Untcrsuchmig  fUr  gebildete 
Leser.  4«,  neu  lH>arbeitete  Ansg.  (Berlin, 
1813, 17,  18,)  Leipzig,  1839,  8<>.  (24±  «h.) 

Fee  Freude,  WegweUer,  II.  510,  Ml.  Comp.  Not. 
SG39-41. 

3C35.  Haxtsteln,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
wenlen  nn*  wiederaehen.  Drei  Predigten. 
*  Aufl.    Berlin,  ( 1815,)  1822,  8<».  pp.  94. 

3636.  Ehrenberg,  Friedr.  Dan  ueue  Lebon 
und  die  kl'.nftigc  Wiedervereinigung.  Zwei 
Predigten  ...    .    Berlin,  1H!7,  8*.  6  gr. 

A  Dut-h  translation,  Anm.  1817,  8°;  f  druk,  Dor- 
drecht. 1K46,  »\ 

3637.  KruljfT,  J.  de.  De  hoop  des  weder- 
ziens,  in  twee  zangen.  Leyden,  1817,  &>.  Jl. 
1.40. 

3638.  Winkler,  Ernst  Gottlob.  Werden  wir 
uus  jenscits  wicdersehen?  Eine  fre.imUthige 
Priifuug  der  Grilnde  Oswald's  des  Grelses  fur 
den  kPnftigcn  Wiederverein,  nebst  crheitern- 
den  Blicken  nach  jenseits.  Leipzig,  1818,  8*. 
pp.  232. 

Bee  No.  36S2. 

3639.  Gravell,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
Wicdersehen  uach  deiu  Todo. — Dass  es  seyn 
nittjwc  und  wio  an  nnr  seyn  konne!  In  Bcxie- 
hung  auf  das  Werk :  Der  Mensch  naher  eut- 
wickelt  ...    .    Leipzig,  IKItt,  8».  pp.  65  +.  F. 

Opposes  the  common  doctrine. 

3640.  Wiser,  Engel  Ulrich.  Der  Mcnsch  in 
der  Ewigkeit.  Nach  christlich-philosophiHchen 
Grundsatxen.  Ala  Gcgcnschrift  xtt  dem  Wei  ke : 
Der  Mensch  des  llerrii  ...  Gr&vcll  ...  . 
Wien,  1821,  8°.  pp.  85.    F. 

Sec  the  Leipz.  Lit.  Zcit.,  1823,  II.  1145-47. 

3641.  Gravell,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilb.  Briefe 
an  Einilien  tiber  die  Fortdauer  unset  cr  OcfUhle 
nach  dem  Tode.  Weitero  AtfefUhrung  der 
fruheru  Schrift  des  Verfanst-rs :  Der  Mensch, 
anf  Veranlassung  der  Wiserschen  Schrift : 
Der  Mensch  in  der  Ewigkeit.  Leipzig,  1821, 
8o.  pp.  vi..  327.    F. 

Seo  Fuhi 


679. 


irmann,  Bandb.  d.  n.  tftsoJ.  lit..  I.  678, 


3642.  Konlg,  Georg  Otto  D.  Ueber  die  HofT- 
nung  des  W  iedtsrwbcns.  Eine  Predfgt.  Han- 
nover, 1821,  8*.  (3  sh.) 

828 


3643.  G  labor  ne,  Thos.  Eeaays  on  the  Recol- 
lections which  arc  to  subsist  between  Earthly 
Friends  reunited  in  the  World  to  Come:  mud 
on  other  Subjects  connected  with  Kt-ligioa 
...  .  Londou,I822,12».  pp.  354.  F.—  2d  fid. 
ibid.  1824, 12«.  pp.  viii.,  354.     G. 

See  Eclectic  Rev.,  X.  S.,  XIX.  21T-23S.  —  The  Emy 
oa  the  kubjeet  flraimeiitient'd  oooapie*  pp.  1-0S  omij. 

3644.  Streleber,  Carl  August.  Ehrmann  onJ 
Waller,  iiber  die  Eriuncrung  nach  dem  Tode. 
Merseburg,  1823,  8*.  pp.  314. 

Denies  remembniBce  aHer  death.— BrrtmcM.  Se« 
the  review  iu  Robr'n  Krit.  Prtd.BthL.  VII.  1I9-13&. 
Comp.  Kubnnnbn.  Handk.  d.  n.  tiuoL  JLiC,  I.  CM). 
681,  who  prmUei  the  etjle. 

3645.  [Bergk,  Joh.  Adam].  Tom  Wiedenc- 
hen  und  der  Fortdauer  uuserer  Secle  nack 
dem  Tode.  Kin  Andachtsbuch  ...  .  Yon 
Dr.  Ileinichen.  10"  umgearbeitcte  Aufl. 
Qnedlinburg,  (1820,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  45,  47, 
52,)  1854,  £•.  pp.  iv.,  10S. 

The  first  cd.  was  entitled,  "  Werden  wir  una  nach 
dlc9cm  l<cbeu  wlcdcr^-beti  7"  A  ftanuh  translntkia. 
Copenhagen.  I&27.  fP'.—Dvtek.  V  druk,  Ann.  (184S,: 
185^.  V.  See  Fuhrnuuan,  Htatdh.  d.  n.  OktoL  JLtfc,  1. 
679,  6M0. 

3646.  Hoist,  Aug.  Friedr.  Beleuchtung  der 
Hauptgriindc  ftlr  den  Glauben  an  Erinueruit^ 
und  Wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode.  Eisonberg. 
1828,  8«.  pp.  199. 

See  IU.hr«  KM.  Prtd.BiU..  X.  W*-*U;  abo 
Fohrnt»nn,  Bandb.  d.  n.  tUoL  Lit.,  1.  6»1.  and 
Freude,  Wfweitcr,  I.  407,  408,  who  oeauneml  ike 
work. 

3647.  Stretcher,  Carl  August.  Neue  Beit  rape 
xur  Kritik  des  Ghtuben*  an  l;Uckeriitm>run^ 
nach  dent  Tode.  Noch  etwas  Licbt  am  I!«.l«?t"s 
Beleuchtung.  NeusUdt  a.  d.  Orla,  1880,  b-. 
pp.  80. 

See  Fahrmana,  ai  abore. 
3647*.  Iiaikgsdorf,  Carl  Christian.  Von  der 
Kemiuiscenz  (lltckcrinnerung)  abg«scJiiede> 
ner  8eelen  au  das  ErUenleben  und  rum  Wic- 
dererkennen  vormaliger  Bckaunten.  (In  lit* 
ThrxA.  ALkandturtgen,  Mannheim,  18S0,  8*. 
pp.  252-262.) 

'•  Valuable."— /UkmoM. 

3648.  Meek,  Robert.  The  Mutual  Recognition 
and  Exalted  Felicity  of  Glorified  Saints.  . . . 
London,  1880,  12».  pp.  iv.t  126.  G.  —  4th  Ea^ 
ibid.  1844,  8*. 

3649.  Muston,  C.  Ralph.  Recognition  in  the 
World  to  Come ;  or,  Christian  Friendship  on 
Earth  perpetuated  in  Heaven.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (1830.)  1831, 12».  pp.  viii.,  424.  D.  — 
4th  ed.,  t'6tf/.  1840,  Y>. 

A  Dvtch  translation.  Rotterdam.  S*  drok.  ISft,  8». 

3650.  Mant,  Richard,  tip.  The  Ilappinese  of 
the  Blessed.    1883.    tieo  No.  3539. 

3651.  Herlnnering  en  wederxien  na  den 
doo<],  tovgepjnt  op  lict  leven  of»  annlc.  Kanm- 
pen,  A.  van  Ilulst,  1884,  8«.  fi.  2.70. 

3652.  (Greenwood,  Francis  William  Pitt]. 
Recognition  of  Friends  i  n  I  leaven.  ( Vh  rittia  n 
Exdm.  for  May,  1885  ;  XVI II.  222-230.)    H. 

3653.  Meurer,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lebrv 
von  dem  Wie«lewehen  in  der  Evrigkett,  ao« 
der  Schrift  eutwickelt  und  daxgcsteJlt,  in 
vier  Pi  edigten.  . . .    Glogau,  1885,  8*.  (1  ah.) 

3654.  Vldal,  Francois.  L'csperance  de  revoir. 
Sermons  sur  la  certitude  que  nous  nous  re- 
coil unit  rons  dans  la  vie  a  venir.  ...  Paris, 
1887,  f.  (H  *«■) 

3C54*.  Dorr,  KoiiJ.  Tito  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  another  World.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1888, 33> 
or  64*.  pp.  1K5.     G. 

3655.  (tnelil,  Goorg.  Die  Hoffnung  des  Wie- 
derschens.  Ein  Blumcnkrnnx  auf  theure 
GraUr.    Erfurt,  1888,  16*.  Ggr. 

3656.  Burton,  Charles.  Lectures  on  the  Mil- 
lennium, and  the  Recognition  and  Intcrrours* 
of  Beatified  Saiut*.    London,  1841,  6*.  *«. 
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3657.  Jangef  Friedr.  Dm  Wiedereehen  nach 
dem  Tode,  oder  was  bat  tier  Mensch  nach  sel- 
nem  Tode  zn  erwarteu?  ...  Bautzen,  1842, 
16».  (4  sh.) 

3658.  Smith,  Samuel  Francis.  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Another  World.  (Christian  Rev,  for 
March,  1*42;  VII.  47-73.)    H. 

3650.  Eberhard,  Fr.  Das  Ende  kommt ! ! 
docb  sehen  und  erkennen  wir  uns  im  grossen 
Jenseits  wieder;  wit  BewelsgrUnden  ...  . 
Qaedlinburg,  1*43,  12».  pp.  02. 

3660.  Ztmmermann,  Karl.  Wiedersehenl 
Tier  Betrachtungou  ...  .  Darmstadt,  IMS, 
8*.  pp  52. 

3661.  Sharp,  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  Heaven.  A  Discourse  . . .  .  Boston.  1844, 
8°.  pp.  24.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1857, 16*.    H. 

3662.  Coxe,  John  Redman.  Considerations  re- 
specting the  Recognition  of  Friends  in  another 
World ;  on  the  affirmed  Descent  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  Hell;  on  Phrenology  In  Connexion  with 
the  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  of  a  Soul  In 

Brute* Philadelphia,  1845,  12*.  pp.  iv., 

89.    6. 

3662*.  Kerr,  John  J.  Future  Recognition; 
or,  The  Blessedness  of  those  "  who  die  in  the 
Lord."  ...  Philadelphia,  1847,  12*.  pp.  xvi., 
168.    Q. 

3662*.  GJensynet  efter  D6den.  Nogle  An- 
dagtst  inter  belligede  Eriudringen,  Savnet  og 
Ilaabct.  Efter  det  Tydske.  Christianla,  1849, 
16».  pp.  14. 

3663.  Sheppard,  John.  Three  Essays:  The 
Re-union  and  Recognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come;  The  Right  Love  of  Crea- 
ture* and  of  the  Creator;  Christian  Conver- 
sation.   Loudon,  1S50,  im.  8*.  pp.  248. 

Corap.  Kiit©  »  Jour*,  of  Sac  Lit.  VI.  603-506.    D. 

3664.  Harbaugh,  Henry.  ...  The  Heavenly 
Recognition.    1851.    See  No.  3566. 

3665.  Davles,  Edward.  The  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or,  Recognition  in  Heaven.  2d  Ed. 
Belfast,  (...)  1854,  18*.  It.  64. 

3666.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  Friends  in  Heaven; 
or,  The  Mutual  Recognition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  G  lory  demonstrated.  . . .  Edinburgh,  1854, 
8*.  pp.  286.  —  8th  ed.,  ibid.  1861, 12*. 

3667. The  same.    From  the  4th  Edinburgh 

Ed.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, publ.  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1850, 16*. 

Alio  reprinted  by  the  Preibjttrian  Board  or  Pub- 
lteaUon,  Vhllad.  1887.  "  The  most  thorough  work 
extant  upon  a  «ubjeci  or  deep  religious  interest."— 
Mttkodte  Quor.  Re*.  XXXIX.  339. 

3668.  Rousr,  L.  Recognition  in  Heaven. 
Richmond,  1850, 12».  pp.  201. 

3669.  Heersplnk,  J..B.  F.  De  hope  det  we- 
derzlcns.  . . .    Gronlugen,  1858,  8«.  pp.  26. 

3670.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Sermons . . .  preached 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  David  Street, 
Manchester.  ...  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  In  Ueaveu.  . .  London,  [1859,]  16*. 
pp.  59-79.    IT. 

3671.  Perkins,  0.  W.  Light  In  Darkness; 
or  Social  Relations  in  Heaven.  ...  New  York, 
1859,  32*.  pp.  32. 

8672.  Sehwerdtf  Heinr.  Trennung  und 
Wiedersehen,  oder:  Der  Glanbe  an  ein  ewiges 
Lelicn Leipzig,  1861,  8*.  pp.  183. 

AlKhf  "Beatific  Virion." 
3673.  Guam,  Nicolaus  (Krebs)  de,  Cara^ 


1401-1484.  De  Tislono  «Del.  (Opera,  ! 
1665,  fol.,  1. 181,  et  seqq.) 
3673*.  Pctau  (Lot.  Petawlus),  Denis,  1544. 
De  ViBione  Dei.  (In  his  Opus  de  Thed.  Dog- 
matibus,  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  VII.)    H. 

3674.  Spark.  Robert.  The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Joy ;  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  God  to  be  the  Saint's  Fulness  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    London,  1860, 12°. 

3675.  Alderete,  Bernardo  de.  ...  Commcn- 
tariornm  ac  Disputation  urn  in  primam  Partem 
D.  Thomas,  de  Vision©  et  Scientia  Dei.  Tomus 
prior.  . . .    Lugduni,  1662,  fol.  pp.  654. 

8676.  Osiander,  Joh.  Adam.  Deus  in  Lnmine 
Glorias  delineatus.    Tubitigie,  1666,  4*. 

8676*.  Comltlbus,  Petrus  de.  Tractatus  de 
Yisiono  beatiflca.    Venetiis,  1670, 12*. 

3677.  L6scher,  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Vita 
.Sterna  vuleri  possit  Oculis  Electorum  corpo- 
rals?   Witebergsa,  1689, 4«.  *gr. 

3678.  Forbes  {Lett.  Forbestus  a  Corse), 
John.  Dissertatiode  Visione  Beatiflca.  {Opera, 
Amst.  1708,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-289.)    H. 

3678*.  Marin,  Juan.  Tractatus  de  Visione, 
et  Beatitudiuc.  2»  Imprcssio  . . .  .  Matriti, 
(1707.)  1714, 12*.  pp.  625. 

3679.  Heumann,  Christoph  August.  Medi- 
tatio  do  Modo  quo  vistirl  sumus  Dettm  in  Vita 
JSterna.    (Acta  Erud.,  1714.  pp.  108-115.)   H. 

Also  In  his  DUurtuHtmm  Sgttoge,  Oottingac.  1T4S, 
etc.  8",  Tom.  I.    D. 

3680.  Bourn,  Samuel,  of  Bolton.  The  Trans- 
forming Vision  of  Christ  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    London,  1722,  8*. 

3680*.  [Lafosse, JhtAbbi).   Prtelectioues 

theological  de  Deo  ac  dlvrais  Attrlbutis.  [Pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Honoratus  Tourni*ly.] 
Nova  Editio,  emendata  et  ...  ancta.  2  vol. 
Parisiis,  (17»t  40, 46.)  1751, 12*. 

Se«  Qine*t.  4.  *'  De  Dei  V intone. '  This  I«  reprinted 
in  iligne  a  TheoL  Curw  comjrfcttiJ.  VII.  138-227. 

3681.  Hlrseh,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Das  Anschauen 
Gottes  im  ewlgen  Lebeu;  eine  Predigt.  Bn- 
dissin,  1744,  4*. 

3682.  Meyer,  Joh.  Das  verhcrrlichte  Auge 
in  dem  seligen  Auschanen  Gotten,  oder  ErOr- 

eruug  der  Frage:  Ob  die  Auserwahlten  im 
Himmel  Gott  uach  seinem  Wesen  schaucn 
werden.  Breslau,  1744  (Mettsel)  or  1746 
(Georgi),  4*. 

3683.  Welsmann,  Christian  Eberhard.  De 
Vlsione  beatiflca.    Tubing*,  1746,  8*. 

3684.  Hlrseh,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Schrift-  und  ver- 
nunftmassige  Gedanken  wider  Herrn  Johann 
Meyers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwahlten 
mit  ihrcn  Augen  des  Leibes  das  unmaterielle 
Wesen  Gottes  sehen  wUrden  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747,4*.  (4sh.) 

8685.  Meyer,  Joh.  Bescheldene  Beantwor- 
tung  der  veriueiuten  Wlderlegnng  M.  Joh. 
Gottfr.  Hirscheus.  seines  Tract* t:  Das  ver- 
herrlichte  Auge  in  dem  Anschauen  Gottes. 
Breslau,  1747,  4*.  4  gr. 

3686.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Visione  Dei, 
etc    1759.    Sec  No.  2568. 

3687.  Reach,  Joh.  Jac.  Vier  heillge  Reden 
von  den  lieblichen  Wohnungen  droben  in  des 
Vatera  Hause,  nebst  einem  gedoppelten  Au- 
hauge  von  dem  Anschauen  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1761,  8*.  pp.  176, 

Bee,  further,  various  sermons  referred  to  by 
Darling,  Cyclopedia  Bibliographic*,  Subject*, 
on  Pa.  xvii.  15,  Matt.  v.  8, 1  Cor.  xlii.  12,  and  1 
John  iii.  2. 
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3713* 


8.  HelL 

Note.  —  On  purgatory,  see  above,  Sect  III.  C  4. 
Several  work*  on  the  original  word*  translated  "hell" 
will  be  found  below,  ua<?er  {  4.  Compare  alio  J  I, 
«« Reward!  aad  Punishments  of  the  Future  Life," 
throughout. 
3688.  Cotta,Joh.Priedr.  DlsseTtatiohistorico- 

theologica  de  Inferno  ejuaqne  Scde.    2  pt. 

Tubiugae,  1775-76,  4*. 

See,  further.  No.  3264,  Wright,  and  ttie 
other  work*  referred  to  under  *.  I;  No.  3*03, 
RuiCfti  3704,  Mey*arti  3734,  Swhi- 
den)  3751,  Had}  3753,  Carles  3<5b», 
Collet)  3767,  Petaui  3767,  GrsUse  % 
4335,  Sawyer. 


3689.  Thomas,  the  Apostl*.  (3d  or  4th  cent.) 
Acta  S.  Thoinac  Apostoli  ex  Codd.  Paries,  pri- 
mum  edidit  et  Aduotationibus  illiwtravit 
Joauues  Carol u«  Thilo  ...  .  Lipsiae,  18*23, 
8*.  pp.  vi.,  exxvi.,  199.    D. 

Alxo  tn   TiMbeodorfi  Atta  Xpert.  Apotr.,  Lips. 
18M,  9".  pp.  190-234.    Capp.  M-54  contain  a  cttriou. 


description  of  bell. 

3690.  Cyrlllua  Alexandrinus,  fl.  A.D.  412. 
Oratio  de  Exitu  Aniini,  ot  do  Secnndo  Ad- 
\entu.  (Opera,  Lutetiee,  1638,  fol.,  Tom.  V. 
P.  II.  b.  pp.  404-416.)    H. 

••  Oraphlcam  oral  Chrlauani  deserlptlouem  eeotl. 
act. '— Amman. 

3690*.  Athanaalua,  Pseudo-.  Ad  Antfoclttun 
de  Po?uU  Inferni.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (In  Atua- 
nasii  Opera,  Par.  1698,  fol.,  II.  261-268.)    H. 

3691.  Roi,  Adam  de,  12th  cent.  [La  vision 
So  Saint  Paul,  or  L'histoire  de  la  descent*  do 
St.  Pol  aux  enfers.l  (In  A.  F.  Oxauaoi's 
Dante,  etc.  Paris,  1840,  8*.  pp.  343-355.) 

Sec  alio  the  Abb*  de  La  Eue'a  E**ai»  historian 
tur  lea  Bortct.  III.  199-145. 

3692.  Houdalng,  or  Houdan,  Raoul  de, 
13th  ceut.  Le  nonge  [or  La  voye]  d' Enter. 
(In  A.  Jubtnal's  Myxtcres  iniditsdu  quint Ume 
stick,  Pari*,  1837,  &>,  II.  3S4-403.)    //. 

See  tbc  Ilistoirt  Lit.  de  la  Franc*,  XVIII.  787-7W. 

3693.  Jonglenr  (Du)  qui  alia  en  Enfer,  or 
Du  Saint  Pierre  et  du  Jougleor.  13fA  cent.F 
(In  Barbawtn's  Fabliaux,  ed.  Meon,  1808,  8», 
111.282-290.)    H. 

Soc  the  nnnlysls  in  Le  Grand  d'Aussy'i  Fabliaux. 
etc.  8°  Od..  II.  243-250,  or  W right' ■  St.  Patrick  «  Pur- 
gatory. l»l».  47-49. 

3604.  Sal  at  (Le)  d' Enfer.  13M  cent.?  (In  A. 
Jubinnl'fl  Joiiglrtirt  et  Trouvires,  Paris,  1835, 
8°,  pp.  40-45.)    If. 

3695.  Trait  e  de*  peines  d'Eufer  et  de  Purga- 
toire.    Paris,  lYninZ,  1402.  fol. 

"Ouvragc  cmlcux  i>t  ningulfcr.  C'eat  le  premier 
qui  nit  paru,  en  Krunvoi*.  aur  eette  matiere."—  />• 
Burt. 

3696.  Example!  how  mortal  I  synne  maketh 
tho  aynneiM  inobedyeutea  to  liaue  many 
payncs  and  dolour*  within  tlio  fyre  of  Hell. 
...  (London,  Robert  Wyer,  15*—  or  154—7] 
12». 

Bee  Dlbdln'a  Typ.  Antiq.  111.  189. 190. 

3697.  Ireinjena,Christoph.  Spiegel  der  Hbllen 
uudder  Verdamniteu.  Urael,  I5HS,4«.  (61  ah.) 

3698.  Cochelet,  Auastaso.  Calvini  Infermia 
nil  versus  Jo.  Polyaudruin.  Antverpia?,  1609, 
8«.  pp.  192. 

3699.  Polyander  a  Kerkhove,  Joh.  Re- 
spnnsio  ad  Anaatasii  C<»cheietii  Carmelitae 
Sophismata  snb  hoc  Titnlo,  Calvini  Infornus 
....    Dordrechti,  1610,  8«. 

3700.  Coehelet,  Anastase.  Gemeterlum  Cal- 
vini Inferui  et  aliarum  ejumlom  Impietatnm 
...  fin  answer  to  J.  Polyander].  Autverpiit-, 
1612,  8».  pp.  789. 
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3701.  Greenwood,  Tlenrr,  about  1614k 
Works.    13th  Ed.    London,  1650, 12». 

»»A  treat! -e  on  the  great  day  of  Judgement  ~VP-  1- 
82;  ••Tormenting  Tophet.  or  a  terrible  deacrtptiaan 
of  bell :'  on  It.  xu.  33.  pp.  230-336. 

3702.  Home,  Robert.  Certaine  Senuoo*,  ef 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ...  .  Lcamfen. 
1010,  4o. 

3703.  Rusca,  Antonio.  ...  De  Inferno,  et 
Statu  Da-moimm  ante  Mundi  Exitiwu,  L*i>*ri 
quinque.  In  q ui bus  TaitareaCa vita*,  parata 
ibi  Crucianieutorum  Genera,  Ethntcurrjiu 
etiatn  de  his  Opiniones,  D*?nionniuq:  Conditio 
n*q;  ad  magnum*  Judicii  Diem,  varia  Erudi- 
tioiie  describuntnr.  ...  Blt-diolani,  1021,  4». 
ff.  16,  pp.  574,  ft*.  7.    A. 

With  ten  engravings  of  Hell.  Purgatorr.  ao4  1Awb.%*k 
—  ••  Tri»  curicux  ct  Tort  recherch«-  -  *e  Bare.  Fer 
an  account  of  the  work,  aee  Wrigbi  i  St.  FtotritM  m 
Purgatory,  pp.  100, 101. 

3704.  Meyfart,  Job.  Matth.  Das  Mflli«rh« 
Sodoma  . . .  aiw  den  iniibrUnstipste-n  CVittcm- 

dationen,  aiwohl  alt  als  nener,  doch  gfle^ir^er 
i'Mternnd  MMnnvrbesclirieben.  4.\«l»orje,  ltJ29, 

8«.~  Also  Nurnberg,  1630, 1640, 1661, 1671,  fc*. 

(48  ah.) 

3705.  Drexellna,  Hieremlaa.  Infemna  Dan- 
natontint'HrcerftHogiM.^enHtatis*  Pur*  II. 
...  .  Editio  tertia.  Mouachii,  tOSI,  24".  p|i. 
491. 

"Atee  nenf  figarea  representaat  dune  waniera 
aaacz  siuaullere  le»  supplier*  •!«  danio^*"-  AVcren. 
Numrrou*  editions  A  Dutch  in»usl«fir*n.  «j  F.  4e 
Smldt.  Antwerpeo,  WX\  4W-;  kr  J.  Hil^T^cr.  -De 
ougelukkige  eeuwighi-ld."  «aiid.  1-63.  ir*.  pfu  1WL 
with  engraving*:  Frruch.  "TabU-tii  d*  la.  j«»Uec 
divine."  etc.  by  A.  Gimrd.  I'nrls  IOK.12*.  and  mMrw 
rdltionn;  br  J.  B.  S.  Coiomiue.  •  Lturaitv  mailw-B- 
re^»e.'•  etc.*  ParU.  I78e  It*:  Petit*.  Kraaow,  l«eo, 
4";  Italian,  bj  U  Flort,  Roaoa.  1U1,  aod  1691.  1«*. 

3706.  Hortigaa,  or  Ortiga*,  Mauuel. 
Llama  eterua.  . . .    Zara^ozii,  1*41,  4«. 

3707.  Albrecht,  Geor*.  Vie  nobis .  Ach  nnd 
Web,  das  i»t.  von  der  ewi^en  llollen-lVin 
nvun  uud  dreyasig  Predigten.    Llm,il04»f] 

1668,  4«.  (102  sh.) 

3708.  Murschel,  Iarael.  Ye*j>era.  oder  V.*r- 
schmark  deiw  ewigvu  Todca.  Fraukfurt,  lCJSO, 
8».  (15  sh.) 

3709.  Stanlhnrat,  or  St  any  hn  rat,  Gni- 
lielmiiH.  Regio  Mortis  sive  lK«nu«  infflk-fe 
.Eteruitati*.  Antverpiw,  1052,  12».—  With 
the  title.:  —  Ternbiliunt  omnium  terribiliwi- 
mum  five  Inferorum  EifntHtulum.  E«titio 
tertia  et  anctior.  Antverpia*,  1655,  16*.  pp. 
50.     With  cuts. 

3710.  Banyan,  John.  Fiphs  from  Hell,  or 
the  Groans  of  a  Damned  Soul.  (On  Lnke 
xvi.  19-31.]    London.  15W. 

Nine  cdltinna  p«h1i»hed  'luriog  tbe  anther**  life- 
time. A  />«#cA  tranalAiLoa.  »  drab.  Nijkerk.  ISO, 
rat.  V. 

3711.  Brandts,  Christoph.  Gehennolopia, 
das  ist,  sieben  Holleiipredigtcn  [ou  Matt.  kv. 
411  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1001,  4«.— 
Also  Scbmalkaldeu,  1668,  4»,  and  Frankfurt, 

1669,  4«.  (71  sh.) 

3712.  Mannl,  Giov.  Battista.  La  prigione 
eterna  dell'  Infera  Venexia,  1060,  16S8. 
12». 

3713. Ewige  II6llen-Pein  in  Flguren  fttr- 

gwrtellet  ...    .    Niirnbcrg,  1677,  1683,  1*. 

3713a.  St 5c ken,  Christian  von.  Auioj* 
dnumatn  Lament*  et  Tormenta  (der  Ver- 
dammten  Seelen  Klag  nnd  Plap.)  Rvthmis 
non  Inconeiniiis  ah  Anon>mo  Autorc  ...  ex- 

Sre*«i.  Subjnnguntur  Icythmf  de  cxtremo 
udicio  et  Mynterio  Tr  in  it  at  is.  Omnia  a 
StUckenio  emendata.  ad  OrthodoxiAm  rvft*- 
mata,  eodem  Kythmi  Genere  in  Linguam 
trantflata  Germauicaui,  et  variis  Yeternot  ac 
Kecvutiorom  Sk'uteutiU,  ad  Margluctu,  illus- 
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trata,    L&tlno-Germanice.    Hamburg!,  1889, 

4«. 

The  nrst  poem  Is  th«  "  Dialogus  Inter  Corpus  et 
Anlnuua"  describe!  No.  S'i79.  Tbe  Oernian  \ersi<>n 
is  pral-ed.  and  the  polo*  are  »nld  to  be  learned.  Bee 
Holler  s  Cimbrim  LiUrata,  I.  66*. 

3714.  Brldonl*  Tonssaint.  L'onfer  ferine  par 
la  consideration  des  peines  des  damnes  ...  . 
Lille,  1871,  12*. 

3715.  Knopf,  Joh.  Tbeatrum  lnfernale,  odor 
hBllischerSchauplatx...  .  Frankfort,  1673, 
4*.  (152  ah.) 

3716.  Ernestl,  Joe.  Daniel.  Erschrecktor 
Felix :  die  boweglichc  Ablchnnng  der  cwigen 
und  uuendlichen  Httllenpein  all  on  Gottloscu 
sum  Srhrecken  . . .    .    Alton  burg,  1874,  8°. 

3717.  Schottel,  Justus  Georg.  Gransamn 
Besrhreibnng  und  Vorstellung  der  nolle  und 
httllischen  Qjuaal.  Braunschweig,  1870,  8*. 
(24  sh.) 

8718.  Schweitzer,  Job.  Do  Essentia  Prce- 
destinationis,  do  Poena  Damnatoruin  et  do 
Purgmtorio.    Coloniae,  1881,  8«.  8  fir. 

3710.  Fe«b.t,  Job.    Consideratio  Status  Dam- 
natorum,  quod   Act  Ion  es    ipsorum,  lnprimi.4 
malas,   concernit.     Spires,    1083,   4°.—  Also 
Rostochil,  171)8,  1727,  8«.  (24  sh.) 
See  Ada  Erud.,  1663,  pp.  17»-183.    M. 

3720.  Grlebner,  or  Grlbner,  Daniel.  Be- 
trachtung  des  andcrn  und  cwigen  Todes, 
darinnen  nach  Anleitung  XXIV.  biblincher 
Sprtiche  sowobl  die  ausflibrfiche  Hollon- 
Beschreibung,  als  aitch  die  kliigliche  Httllon- 
Entfliehung  ...  fllrgestellet  wnd,  Leipzig, 
188S,  8".  —  Also  1689, 6».  (56  sh.) 

8721.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  tlder.  Do  Prac- 
gustu  aeternae  Damnationis.  Jenae,  1884, 
iV  4  fir. 

3722.  Franelmel,  Erasmus.  Das  Tinfehlbn.ro 
Weh  der  Ewigkeit  filr  dio  Vcrachtcr  der 
Gnadenzeit.  NUrnberg.  1887,  8».  (77*  sh.)— 
Ibid.  1691,  8*. 

3722*.  Clcogna,  Micbele.  Priglone  eterna 
dell'  Inferno,  in  figure  ed  csempil  rapprescn- 
Uta  ...    .    Bologna,  1887,  12*. 

"  Wltfc  cagrmviaf»,  horrible  u  «hey  are  mds,  of 
bell  torment*." 

3723.  [Pttaamontt,Giov.  Pietro].  L'Inferno 
aperto  ai  Cristiano  perche  non  v'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  1888,  12*.  pp.  86.—  Novum,  1842, 
18*.  pp.  04. 

Numerous  editions.  A  Latin  translation.  Ifonschli. 
I7W,  4»;  KnoUth.  "IMI  opened  to  Christian*,"  etc. 
1715,  13°;  FrencM,  by  P.  J.  Douay.  Paris,  l>-57,  &P. 
A  No  translated  Into  SpmwUh,  Portuguese,  ana  Gtr- 
man.    Comp.  No.  4274. 

3724.  Paaqntn.  The  Visions  of  Pasquin ;  or 
a  Character  of  the  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  ...;  also  an  Exact  Description 
of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between 
Pasquin  and  Marforio;  translated  out  of 
Italian.    London,  1889,  4*. 

Compare  No*.  3308-3311. 

3725.  Pert  men,  Joh.  Georg,  the  tlder.  Disser- 
tatio  prelim,  in  Scriptum  Anonyrai  [Sam. 
Richardson?],  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Ger- 
manioc  redditum,  cui  Titnlus:  Abhandlung 
tou  der  II (ill en.  Norimbergae,  1898,  4*.  (7| 
ab.) 

See  No.  3784. 

3726.  Bonn  tag,  Chrfstoph.  Do  Igne  Tnfemi 
proprio  non  luetaphorico,  ex  Dicto  Classicn 
Mat.  xxv.  41.  [Re*p.  J.  Steinbauser.J  Al- 
torni,  1700,  4*.  igr. 

3727.  Wyn,  Elis,  11.  a.d.  1700.  Tbe  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  from  the  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8°. 
pp.  viL,  128  +. 

Bet  Qmarurif  Jtm.  for  Jan.  1861 :  CIX.  K-O, 


3728.  Bey  aching,  Georg.  Wllh.  ...  These* 
theologies  de  Si  or  to  jEterna  ...  Preside  ... 
Johauue  Joachimo  Zenlgravio  ...  <.  Ar ge it- 
torn  ti,  1702,  4*.  pp.  12.    H. 

3729.  Feuerleln,  Joh.  Conr.  Novissimorum 
novissima:  Prcdigten  voa  der  Htillen  Ewig- 
keit.     N  urnberg,  1702,  4*.  (202  sh.) 

3730.  Meditations  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or. 
The  Christian's  Guide  ...  .  Also,  Argu- 
ments to  prove.  There  Is  no  Material  Fire 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1703,  8».     U. 

3731.  Pocker,  Wilhelm.  Dio  mit  Betrach- 
tungen  eroffnote  Ilolle.  Sultzbach,  1707, 12*. 
(24  sh.) 

3732.  SonJitag,  Christoph.  De  Pice  et  Sul- 
phure  inferni  uliisque  hue  attinentiuu*  mate- 
ria, ex  Ph.  xi.  6.  Apoc  xx.  14,  15.  Altoriii, 
1708,4".  4gr. 

3733.  Moody,  or  Moodcy,  Sam.  The  Dole- 
ful  State  of  the  Damned:  SubHtauceof  several 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710,  lo. 

3734.  Svrlnden,  Tobias.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Place  of  Well.  Strewing  1. 
The  ltciUioiiableiH'Ni  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
The  Puni«limcnts  of  the  next  Life.  HI.  The 
several  Opinion*  concerning  tho  Hnceof  Hell. 
IV.  That  the  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  metaphorical, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
being  in,  or  about  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 
VL  The  Probability  of  tbe  Suii'h  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  The  2d  Kd.  AVith  a  Sup- 
plement, wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tili«.t- 
son,  Dr.  Lupton,  and  Others,  as  to  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. ...  London,  (1714,  8»,  pp.  292  t,  II.) 
1727,  8o.  pp.  (16),  472,  (7).    MHS. 

Pp.  36&-45A  of  the  Suppl. -contain  LeClere't  Defenco 
of  Abp.  Tillotscn'R  ramoUR  nernion.  translated  from 
the  Bibl.  ckoiate,  VII.  »2-360.-A  French  translsrlon. 
by  J.  Biou,  Amst.  17».  9*.  and  Lcid.\  1733.  8';  Ger- 
man, by  J.  H.  Liehcra,  Leipi.  1735,  V,  also  1731. 
1738.  and  Desaaa,  1756. 

3735.  Otto,  Otto  Friedr Sententiam  anony- 
mi cujusdam  Angll  [Tob.  Swiuden]  de  S<>de 
Inferni  in  Sole  quterenda,  l'rwslde  Dr.  Joh. 
Gasparo  Haferung  ...  refutabit ...  .  Vitem- 
bcrKH»,  1718,  4«.  pp.  24. 

See  Journal  de»  S^mvana,  July  19,  1717,  pp.  457- 
461. 
3735*.  Lewis,  John.     Tbe  Nature  of  Hell. 
1720.     See  No.  3857. 

3736.  Farla  Barrelroa,  Antonio  de.  Ori- 
tos  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  muudo. 
Li^boa,  1721,  8». 

373C».  Wlggleeworth,  Eilward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  in 
Boston,  April  24th.  1729.  Boston,  1729,  8°. 
pp.19.    H. 

3737.  Edward**  Jonathan,  Utt  elder*  1703- 
1758.    On  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

See  Bonn.  IX-XV.  In  Vol.  IV.  or  hla  Work,,  New 
York  ed  ,  pp.  226-321.  germ.  XIII..  "  The  Kud  of 
the  Wicked  contemplated  by  the  Bl(hteou«,"  U  par- 
tlcolarly  deroted  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrine. 
that  "  the  si?bt  or  hell-torments  will  exalt  the  happl* 
neas  of  the  saints  forever." 

3738.  SanrlJi,  Jacques.  Sermon  snr  lea  tour- 
men*  de  l' Enter.  (In  his  Strmont  tur  divert 
ttztet,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Haye,  (1780,)  1749,  b*. 
pp.  224-277.)    H. 

An  abridged  translation  in  No.  177  or  the  Tracts  of 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

3739.  Lor  lug,  Israel.  Serious  Thoughts  on 
the  Miseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Sudbury...  Feb.  20.173f.  ...  Boston,  N.E., 
1782,  sm.  8".  pp.  30.    B. 

3740.  M Oiler,  Adam  Lebrecht.  Gradus  Dam- 
nation is  actcrnco,  das  1st,  Deutliche  TJnter- 
suchung  der  Stuffen  der  ewigen  Vunbunmnlss. 
Jena,  1135,80. 
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S740*.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Hell-Torments,  etc. 
1788.    See  No.  8912. 

8741.  Balestrierl,  Ortensio.  L'lnferno  pro- 
p<Mto  a  considersrei  per  dasenn  gtorno  del 
uon.    Plrenze,  1740, M». 

8741*.  Probst,  Udalricns.  Heylsame  Gedan- 
cken  tod  dem  Gericht  nnd  der  Holle  ...  . 
Augapurg,  1754,  8*.  pp.  626  +. 

8742.  Eloge  de  1'Enfer.  OuvTage  critique, 
hixtorlquc,  et  moral.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  1759, 
12*. 


8743. The  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Discovery 

of  the  Infernal  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Place,  with  Regard  to  Its 
8it  nation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Dresses,  Customs,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .  London,  w.d.  [17  .  .1,  12*.  pp.  xb\,  ril., 
232.     U. 

3744.  [Llomlia, ].    Prescrvatir  contre  les 

opinions  erronees  qui  se  repandent  au  snjet 
de*  peines  de  la  Tie  a  venlr.  Heidelberg, 
1760, 12«. 

8745.  Patftxzl,  Giovanni  Vincenzo.  De  Sede 
I  n fern i  in  Terrls  qnserenda  Dissertatlo,  ad 
Complementum  Operis  de  rotvro  Impiorum 
Ftatu,  tributa  In  Partes  tree  ...  .  Venetiis, 
1768,  4».  pp.  270. 

••  Maintain*  that  It  fs  In  the  heart  ef  the  earth."— 
Jrtfw*.  See  Brocade  Aeae  IfteaL  BibL,  lift*.  IV. 
112-7X4.     (HI)    Comp.  No.  »!*. 

8746.  [Beclfcibrd,  William).  Les  caprices  et 
ies  malhours  du  callfe  Vatbek  ...    .    Paris, 

178(1, 1*. 


For  other  editions  Me  Querard.  An 
lation,  with  note*,  Lond.  178a,  am.  8*.  Other  editions, 
Aid.  1809.  15.  W.  8ft.  49,  49.  63.  fit:  Phllad.  1818.  84, 
54.  Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  this  elan,  the 
work  It  noticed  hare  for  It*  powerful  description  of 
the  Hall  or  Kbll*  and  toe  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

8747.  Tessler  de   Satnte-Meric,  

Discoura  sur  l'enfer.  ...    Amsterdam,  1788, 
12*. 

8748.  Campbell,  Geo.  'A8im  and  yeerra. 
(Prelim.  IHsa.  VI.  Part  II.  In  his  Fbur  QotpeU, 
trannlatetl,  etc.  Lond.  1788,  4»,  I.  206-241.)  H. 

8749.  Emery,  Jacques  Andrt,  1732-1811. 
Eclaircissement  sur  la  mitigation  dee  peines 
do  I'eufer. 

Published  anonymously,  with  his  *'  Penates  de 
Leibnitx."  etc.  *  vol.  Paris.  1804,8°.  bat  soon  after 
■ur>i»rc««ed  by  the  author,  so  that  the  original  edition 
is  tery  rare.  It  has,  noweter,  been  reprinted  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Abbe  Carle's  work.  "  Du  dogma 
cathotlque  sur  l'enfer,"  Paris,  184J,  8*.  Bee  below. 
Noe.  1760,  87&S. 

3749*.  Dialogue  et  entretlen  d'un  solitaire  et 
d'une  ime  damnee  sur  lea  verites  effrayantes 
de  lateral  tt  malheureuse  et  de  see  tour- 
nients.  [By  Father  O.  M.  C.l  Nantes,  1808, 
12*.  pp.  47.  —  Ibid.  1827,  12»;  Rennes,  1839, 
12*. 

3760.  Jarry,  Pierre  Francois  Theophile»  Exa- 
mon  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  Emery] 
sur  la  mitigation  dee  peines  dee  damnes. 
Leipzig,  1810,  *>. 

8751.  Had  (Das)  der  ewlgen  HBIlenqnal.  (In 
the  CuriottUUen  der  phyritch-Kterarxsch-arli*- 
ti$ch-hUlnri$ehen  Tor-  und  Mitvxli,  Bd.  VI. 
Bt.2.    [Weimar,  1817,  8*.]) 

"  Describing  the  conception*  prevailing  at  df liferent 
periods  respecting  the  torments  of  hell."— ArwJeea. 

8761*.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824.    See  No.  4174. 

3752.  Ackley,  Alran.  ITell  a  Place  of  Future 
Punishment.  Being  the  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  delivered  to  the  Baptist  Congrei 
tion,  Davenport,  Long  Island,  Dec.  29,  li 
...  .  New-London,  1840,  8*. pp. 22.  U. 
*3S 


8768.  Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AhbL  Do  dotjioe  catfco- 
Hque  sur  l'enfer;  sulvi  de  la  dieaertattioo  de 
M.  Emery  ...  mr  la  mitigation  dee  peine* 
des  damnes.    Paris,  1841,  8*.  (81  atu)   7/r. 

8764.  Angela'  Lament  (The)  over  Lost  Soak. 
[A  Poem.]  {New  BngUmder  far  April,  ISIS; 
1.276-278.)    H. 

8765.  [Rofjera*  George].  Adventuress  of  Elder 
Triptolemus  Tub;  comprising  Important  and 
Startling  Disclosures  concerning-  Bell:  its 
Magnitude,  Morals,  Employments,  Cltanat*. 
Ac.  ...  To  which  is  added,  The  Old  Mast  of 
the  Hill-Side.  Boston,  1858  [cop.  18443],  16*. 
pp.  197.    H. 

8765*.  Arlza,  Juan  de.  TJn  visje  al  iafiemo. 
4  torn.    Madrid,  1848,  8*. 

8766».  Weaver.  George  8.    Lectures  on  tb<» 
Future  Life  and  State,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1858, 16*.  pp.  84. 
Universalis!. 

8756.  Klllen*  J.  M.  Oar  Friends  In  HelL 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Lost.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 185— t  large  32*.  Id. 

A  counterpart  to  "  Oar  friends  la  Bears*,**  fej  ta* 

earns  author. 

875f>.  Collet,  Angnste.  Venter.  ,..  Paris. 
1861,  W.  pp.  844.    * 

The  author  la  an  nnbellever. 
3766*.  Llvermore,  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Four 
Original  Words,  8heol,  Hades,  Gehenna,  A 
Tartarus,  rendered  Hell  in  the  Bcriptttret. 
Chicago,  [1881  t]S>.  pp.  89.  H. 
Universalis*. 

8756».  Brownaon,  Orestes  Aiigastn*.    The 
Punishment  of  the  Reprobate.    {Brvwntm^t 
Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1882,  pp.  85-113.)     H. 
Compare  the  tame  Review  tor  July,  18S1,  pp.  ! 


(where  GlobcrU  is  quoted).  ST1.  872.  and  for  Oct.  1881. 
especially  pp.  4UMR.  433-ISv.    The  present 
contains  letters  from  two  of  the  aBthor"e  O 


at  art-ele 


especially  pp. 
contains  letter 

friends  in  opposition  to  hie  iff  vs.  with  i 
the  October  number  ef  bis  Beview  (p.  485)  1 
asks;  — "1.  Are  the  wicked  everlastingly  pentsfeed 
becanse  they  ara  everlastingly  sinning?  i.  Is  tbctr 
pnnt«bment  vindictive  er  simply  explodr*.  T  3.  Decs 
ft  necessarily  Inclade  any  more  than  Is  Implied  la  the 
loss  of  heaven  ar  supernatural  good?  4.  Does  It 
necessarily  ...  exclude  the  reprobate  from  all  di- 
minution of  their  sufferings  under  the  expUtkm  eter- 
nally going  on.  or  from  gradually  attaining;  to  that 
degree  of  Imperfect  good  foreshadowed  ia  what  the* 
loaians  call  the  state  of  pare  nature  T"  —  and  says. 
"  we  know  nothing  In  the  definition*  of  the  Chwrh 
that  fbrbMe  as  tolioid  the  milder  view  indicated  in 
these  questions." 

4  Duration  of  Fattm  Punishment. 

NoU.  —  Compare  the  preceding  section;  also  Oast 

m.  Seek  III.  A.  1.  E,  and  F.  1. 
8767.  Petau  (Lot.  Petavlaa),  Denya. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  eoneerntac  the 
nature  aod  eternity  of  hell  torments,  see  his  Taosf- 
JDogm.  <f«  AnftlU.  Lib.  III.  ee.  a-«,  In  Torn.  III.  pp. 
MB-llS  of  bis  Ojms  «Ts  faest.  Deym-,  Antwerp.  (lOM, 
ere.)  1100,  fal.  H. 
3758.  SeKlilse9  C.  A.  De  crebrtori  e\ire«ero> 
e^aVeaie  In  Oplnionlbus  Hominnm  eirecara- 
errsurei,  maxime  recentlaaima.  Berolini,  1781, 
4».  2ffr. 
8760.  Dleteltnalr,  Joh.  Angostin.  Comment! 
fanatlci  de  Rervm  Omnivm  anroaranarrasm 
HlBtoria  antiqvior  ...  .  Altorfli,  1788,  8*. 
pp.  280.     U. 

"  Very  valaable.' —Arwaca. 

8760.  Cottau  Joh.  Friedr.  Historia  racelncta 
Dogmatis  de  Poenarum  infernaliom  Dura- 
tlone.    Toblngae,  1774,  4*. 

8761.  Taileae,  Joh.  Otto.  Uber  die  bibUsche 
nnd  kirchllche  Lebrmelnnng  Ton  der  Ewig- 
keit  der  HSllenstrafim.  Hamburg,  1781,  8*. 
pp.66. 
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3761  Brown,  Thomas.  A  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation.  Also,  the  Final  Reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happineai 
fully  and  clearly  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  Sense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown.  M.B.  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, 182ft,  12-.  pp.  416.  B. 
•8768.  Ballon*  Hoses,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Universalism :  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  663.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  ...  Boston,  1929,  12*.  pp. 
326.    H. 

8764. The  same.  2d  Ed.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1842, 12*.  pp.  310. 

3766.  Whlttemore,  Thomas.  The  Modern 
History  of  Uuiversalism,  from  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Prosent  Time.  . . .  Bos- 
ton, 1830, 1».  pp.  468  +.    H. 

See  an  article  (by  Junes  Walker)  Id  the  CkrUHan 
Asm.  for  Kay,  1890;  VIII.  220-262.     H. 

3766. The  Modern  History  of  Universalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,   greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.    Boston,  1860, 12*.  pp.  408. 

Per  the  history  of  Universalism  in  this  country,  Me 
also  WhiUeinora's  Lire*  of  Waller  Balfour  (Boston, 
193,  •*>),  or  Ha<e*  Ballot,  a  ,o1.  ibid.  1864-46,  IV), 
and  bis  Autobiography  (ibid.  1869,  \V>). 

3767.  Grttsse,  Job.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bihliotheca 
magic*  ot  pneumatic*.  ...  Leipzig,  1848,  8s. 
pp.  iv.,  175.    //. 

Ou  the  "  Lehr<?  von  der  Holla  nad  lhreu  Stralvn," 
aec  pp.  12.  IS,  and  140-148. 

3768.  Smith,  S.K.  Universalis  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
course ...    .     Albany,  1848,  8*.  pp.  20. 

3769.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  aerl«i  or  "Contribution*  to  the  History of  Uni- 
versalism" by  Dr.  Sawyer,  published  In  the  CkrUtim 
Amkutador,  New  York.  186—,  U  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Waiuumeru  u  valuable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. ...  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1856, 
12*  or  18«.  pp.  231. 

Trace*  the  doctrine  to  a  heathen  source. 

3771.  Pit  rat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialist  Doctriues.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1857, 
12*.  pp.  246. 

8ee,  further,  for  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  subject,  No.  3816,  Petersen)  3830, 
White  |  3917,  Whiiton  |  3145,  Patuz- 
ml )  4:35,  Sawyer  |  4429,  Hudson  t  4484, 
TJniwersallsmus. 


3772.  Orlgenes,  fl.  a.d.  230.    See  No.  2012. 

3773.  Seotus  Erigena,  Johannes,  fl.  a.d. 
858.    See  No.  2U17. 

3774.  Zorzi,  Francesco  Giorgio  (LaL  Francis- 
ens  Georglus).  De  Harmonia  Mundi  totius 
Cantica  tria.    Parisiis,  1544. 

Maintains  the  dootrtna  of  anlreraal  restoration. 
See  J.  W.  Petersen's  Mverwiev  saecaraarraviws, 
etc.  Tool.  I.  Gesprtch,  etc  1.  81-83. 

3776.  Pucel,  Francesco.  De  Christi  Serratoris 
Efflcacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Hominibus, 

anatenus  Homines   sujit,  Awsertio  catholics, 
loudae,  15OT,  8».  (7  *h.)    BL. 
Sea  Baylv,  art.  Puectu*. 

3776.  Recuptto,  Giulio  Cesare?  Sscrarinm' 
de  st upends  horrendaqne  Snppliciornm  apud 
Inferos  jKternitate:  itemqnc  Sacrarinm  for- 
midabllede  Mnltitndtne  Reprnhorani  et  elec- 
tomm  Pancitate.    Colonino,  1620,  V>. 

Thl«  work  f«  McribM  to  lUeuplto  hv  Rofrmond. 
In  hie  Jbrtaeiswsif  m  Jbdur'*  attgtm.  GtUkrten- 
Lextko,  though  not  mentioned  by  Backer  under  hid 
name.  It  Meint  to  have  two  pobl.  anonymously ; 
sea  Llpeatas,  BiU.  JfaaJfe  The*.,  II.  M. 


3777.  Soner,  or  Sonner,  Ernest.  Demon- 
stratio  theologies  et  philosophies,  quod  aeter- 
na  Impiorum  Supplicia  non  argnant  Dei  Ju*- 
titiam,  sed  Injustitiam.  (In  "  Fansti  et  Lnelii 
Socini,  item  Ernesti  Sonneri  Tractatus  aliquot 
theologici,"  etc.  Eleutheropoll  [Amsterdam?], 
1654, 12-,  pp.  36-60.)    BL. 

A  Dutch  translation  was  pabl.  In  1681.  For  as 
amount  or  the  work,  with  extracts,  ace  Bock's  Hirt. 
Antitrin.  1. 11.  8M-bW.  Sea  also  Watoh,  BiU.  Tkeot. 
I.  06,  m. 

3778.  Wlnstanley,  Gcrrati  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Uiguicousncs  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creatlonvfroin  the  Bond- 
age of  the  Curse.  . . .  London.  1649.  sni.  £•. 
pp.  (12),  120. 

3779. Several  Pieces  gathered   into   one 

Volume:  set  forth  in  Five  Books:  viz.  1.  The 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  God,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  III.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Truth  lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Law  of  Right- 
eousnesse.  London,  1949.  sm.  8*.  pp.  138  +, 
60  +,  86  + ,  64  +,  120  +.     U. 

8780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  bvrn- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinde. 
. . .    London,  1650,  sm.  8°.  pp.  (14),  77. 

3781.  Metsner,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Resur- 
rectione  Impiorum.  [Rttp.  Christ.  Omuth.l 
Vitebergae,  166),  4*. 

3782.  Cojpptn,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Hys- 
teric of  Divine  Teachings  between  God  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  opposeth  Emmanvel,  or,  God  in 
ys  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  |j  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Chri.it,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  . . . 
8pt.    London,  [lM—t],  4*. 

3783.  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  Ail  Things.  . . .  The 
2d  Ed.  ...    London,  [1763,1  8<».  pp.  71.     U. 

BeeNo,3K4. 

3783a. a  Blow  at  the  Serpent ;  or  a  Gentle 

Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison  to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  in  the  Year 

1656.    Reprinted  ...  17o4.  8*.  pp.  120, 16.   U. 

Also  with  the  heading:  — "Truth's  Triumph  ... 

la  several   Disputes   h  olden   at   ...    Roc  turner  . . . 

bet  w  ecu  several  Mini  si  its  and  Richard  Coppin  ...    ." 

—  On  universal  salvation. 

3784.  [Richardson,  Samuel  I  Of  tho  Tor- 
ments of  Hell :  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discovcr'd,  search'd,  shaken,  and  rc- 
mov'd.  With  Infallible  Proofs,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(1st  ed.,  h.d.)  1668,  8«. 

Reprinted  In  The  Pkenix,  II.  427-475,  Lend.  1708, 
8s.     (H.)    See  also  Nos.  SHU,  4160,  4137. 

3785.  Chewney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted*  1. 
Qttod  sit,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
tit,  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  tit,  Where  it 
is.    London,  1660,  8*. 

3786.  Denis,  A.  sterns?  Lscrymae,  sive 
Anima  damnata  sero  peenitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1664, 18*. 

3787.  Serarlns,  Petrus.  Liber  quartus  Psal- 
morum,  In  quo  grande  illud  do  ltedcmptione 
totius  Adami,  Rernmque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restitntione  Mysterium,  hactenus  Mundo  ab- 
sconditnm,  graphics  describitur  ...  .  Am- 
sterdam!, 1668. 

See  J.  W.  Petersen's  Miwrnptov  a*oftara*,ra«*»$, 
etc.  Tom.  I..  Vorredc,  \  b. 

3788.  Barrow,  Isitac,  1630-1077.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  Disserta- 
tions, on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, and  on  Dissenters.  Mow  first  collected 
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and  edited  from  tho  MS8 By  the  Rev. 

J.  P.  Lee,  M.A London,  1834,  8».  pp. 

viiu,  248.     U. 

It  appear*  by  the  Her.  Ales.  Kapler's  Preface  to 
the  recent  cdllloa  of  Barrow's  Works,  Vol.  L  pp.  xxlx., 
xxx.,  that  the  author  ef  tho  Dissertation  en  the  Dura- 
tion of  Kntiire  Punishments,  ppv  202-232,  waa  the 
Ke?.  John  Whitefoot,  Rccior  of  Helgham,  near  Nor- 
wich. |  Com  p.  Mo.  3U89,  below. >  He  maintain!  the 
iloctriuc  uf  the  destruction  or  the  wicked.  The  manu- 
script is  ia  the  handwriting  of  Barrow,  who  has 
added  note*,  the  first  of  which  is,  "Admodnm  Inge- 
nious, dilueMus  et  Candidas  eat  bio  traeiatua,  at 
uiihi  rum  m inline  conGciU" 

3789.  Locke,  John,  1632-1704.  Resurrcctio 
et  qua*  seqimntnr.  [In  English.]  (In  Lord 
Kings  Lift  of  Lock*,  Lond.  1830,  8»,  II.  139- 
151.)    //. 

Maintains  the  anniMlatioa  of  the  wicked. 

8700.  Strong,  William.  The  Worm  that 
tlycth  not;  or  Hell  Torments,  in  the  Certainty 
niid  Eternity  of  them,  discovered  in  several 
Hcrmona  on  Mark  ix.  48.  London,  1672,  8*. 
BL. 

3701.  [Burthogge,  Richard].  Grata  Itef,  or 
an  Apology  for  UikI.  Wherein  the  Perpetuity 
of  Iufernaj  Torments  is  evinced,  and  Divine 
both  (loudness  ant)  Justice  (that  notwith- 
standing) defended.  The  Nature  of  Punish- 
ments in  general,  and  of  Infernal  ones  in 
particular  displayed.  . . .  Written  on  Occa- 
sion of  some  Objections  sent  in  a  Letter  to  R. 
II.  [and  prefixed  to  this  work].  London,  1675, 
sin!  8°.  pp.  422  +.     I'. 

2792.  Brandon,  John.  To  II Op  to  AiwKor: 
or,  Everlasting  Fire  no  Fancy.  Being  an  An- 
swer to  a  late  Pestilent  Pamphlet  [hy  8. 
Richardson],  entituled  (The  Foundations  of 
IIcll-Toriuents  shaken  and  removed)  ...  . 
Lou  am,  1678,  4«.  pp.  152  -r  .     U. 

379.1.  Helmont,  Franclscus  Mcrcnrins  -ran. 
Paradoxical  Discourses  concerning  the  Macro- 
cosm and  Microcosm  ...    .    London,  1685,  8*. 
A  German  trntutatlon,  Hamburg,  1691,  8".  pp.  969: 
Dutch.  Am»t.  1  ..>•!.  12°.    Van  Helmont  in  this  work, 
and  iu  J.i.<  Scdr.r  Olam  (we  No.  478),  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration. 

3794.  Polrei,  Pierre.  L'o>conomie  divine,  ou 
Sysieme  u:iiversel  et  demonstrf  ties  opuvres 
et  des  dossein*  de  Dieu  envers  lea  homines. 
7  vol.    Amsterdam,  16*57,  B». 

Maintain*  the  dwirine  «r  universal  restoration. 
Co. n p.  Nos.SWW,  3831.  MR 

3795. 1  Helmont,  FninciscusMorcnrins  van]. 
Opuscula  philosophica  quibus  continentur 
Principia  Philosophise  antiquisslmae  et  re- 
centiseimae.  Ac  Philosophia  vulgaris  refo- 
tata.  Quibus  subjuncta  sunt  CC.  Problemata 
do  Revolntiono  Aniniaruiu  humanarum.  Am- 
sterdam!, 1690, 12°. 

The  three  works  in  this  rare  vol.  are  paced  fade 
pcndcnlly,  with  distinct  titles.  The  first,  -  Prinoipla 
Philosophise."  et-.,  which  contain*  114  pages,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  title  as  -*0puaculam  posthumum  e 
Lingua  Angliouna  Latlaltate  detiatuni,  earn  Aunot.v 
tianibua."  etc.,  and  iu  the  preface,  as  written  "a 
CouiitUta  quadam  An;licann.  feuilua  ultra  sexum 
crudita,  Latinne.  Oraecaeque  lltcraturae  perltlMima. 
inquc  onml  pliilmopbandl  genere  quam  maxim  e  vcr- 
•nta."  The  lady  thus  referred  to  is  Anne  (Finch/ 
Vhcountess  Conway,  an  enthusiastic  di*clple  and 
friend  of  Van  H-Mmom.  (See  Adelong's  Oese*.  der 
menschlichen  Narrheit.  IV.  305.  fT.)  Petersen,  in  his 
Mverr»7',i9v  oiroitat aar ae"«u»c,  efc.  Tom.  I.  Ocsprach, 
ttc  Tl.ril  r.  pp.  K5.  S3,  gives  extracts  from  this  work 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  rcMomtlon. 

The  >ccnnd  pari  of  the  volume  contains  840  pages, 

hchi  .'e«  the  preface  and  dedication;  the  third  part. 

144  pa  as.     The  hitter  1*  translated  from  the  Eugli«h. 

See  N».  f>10.     Vnr  rh*  full  title*,  nnd  other  details, 

see  Ck'nicnt.  Bill,  eurictise  IX.  375.  378. 

37^6.  TUIot  son,  John.  Ahp.   Of  the  Eternity 

of  Hell  Torments.    A  Sermon  preached  before 

the  Queen  ...   March  7.  11'$.    [On  Matth. 

xxv.  40.1    London,  1690.  4«. 

Al«o  in  Ms  irbr*«,  1757,  (*».  III.  3-».  (B.)  This 
i*  t'ie  f-iniotw  m»rmon  in  wh1<*h  T11W»on  mwlnralns 
that  though  QoJ  bu  tareotsnerf  impenitent  sinners 
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with  eternal  Banishment,  ' 
punishing  ia  his  « 


he  keeps  the  right  of 
own  hand,"  and  aasqr  Tesnit   the 
penalty.  "flee  Nos.  8623,  3&3S. 

3797.  [Stosch,  Friedr.  Wilh.  von].  Con- 
cordia Kationis  et  Fidel,  Hire-  Harmon  ia  Phi- 
losophiae  Moralis  et  Rcligionis  Christiana*. 
Amstclodami  [Gnben  and  Berlin  J,  1682,  **. 
pp.  124,  besides  Preface,  pp.  16,  and  Appen- 
dices, pp.  56. 

Malntaias  the  materiality  ef  the  aval,  aad  denies 
the  doctrine  ef  endless  punishment.    The  back  was  m 
snpprvMied  by  the  government,  and  caused  the  anther 
much  trouble.    See   Bnunsgartca'a  A«cAr>cae«A  rem 
saerfar.  Buc**rn,  II.  121-126.    B. 

3798.  [Stafford,  Richard].  Some  Thought* 
concerning  the  Life  to  come;  with  a  brief 
Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  as  it  is  nuw 
iu  the  World.    London,  1693,  £>. 

S- afford  wa«  a  Universalis.  See  Whittesaeres 
Hod.  Hist,  of  rniversatfsm,  id  ed-r  U 1S7,  IsS. 

3799.  Bnyle,  Pierre.  1647-1706. 

Buy  la  opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  panishaaeat 
In  hie  Diet.,  art.  Ortetne  and  SocU;  tn  his  JBepewse 
aux  Question*  eTsm  Prorineial,  II.  180.  ci  aeqq..  III. 
975.  ct  >«qq..  1147.  ct  acqa.,  V.  2>6.  et  aeqa. ;  and  la 
Entretlm*  d«  Maxime  et  de  Thtmiu,  p.  ««**,  et  avejq. 
See  aUo  bia  Janua  Caitntm  rtttrattL.— Pfaf. 

3800.  Cordemoy,  I^ouis  GeSrand  de. 
L'eternite  dos  peines  do  1'enfor,  contre  les 
Sociniens  ...    .    Paris,  1697, 12*. 

3801.  Ent  ret  lens  aur  la  restitution  nniver- 
selle  \or  gdnerale]  de  la  creation  ...  .  [Pur- 
porting to  be  a  conference  between  Doaitheu* 
and  Theophilus.1    Cologne.  1697.  8*. 

Jeremy  White,  in  the  Preface  to  his  •*  Besteratiaa 
of  all  Thiagn."  Load.  1712.  8°,  represents  tl>i«  as  "  aa 
ingenious  piece  written  ia  French  by  a  aoUe  nai- 
n<  nt  Lord  and  Minister  (f  the  court  ef  the  King  of 
Prussia."  The  work  mentioned  by  Wateh,  BSbL  ThecL 
II.  824,  ander  the  Utle  of  "Kin  Oesawacbj  im  Rekh 
der  Onadcn  swisebeD  TbcephBo  1^-brechl  aad  Doai- 
theo  Klcisoa  von  der  allgemeiucn  Erlosang  des  gaat- 
sen  mcaschlichcn  Ocschlccbts,"  etc.  AxasC  17H. 
aeema  to  have  been  a  transiauoa  at  iu 

3802.  Leade,  Mrt.  Jane.  A  Revelation  of  the 
Everlasting  Oospel-Meesage,  that  by  tho  Blood 
of  the  Everlasting  Covenant  all  Prisoners  shall 
be  Free.    London,  1697,  8*. 

3803.  [Petersen,  Madnme  Johanna  Eleonora 
(von  Merlau)].  Das  ewige  Evangelism 
der  ttUgemeincn  n  iedcrbriugung  aller  Cre»i- 
turrn  ...  .  Vorgcstellet  ...  voneinemMtt- 
gliede  D.[er]  Ph.filadelphischen]  G[emeine]. 
Zu  Ende  ist  beygefllget  ein  kurtxer  Anhang 
von  cinigen  harmonlschcn  Schrifft-Stellen  nnd 
verschiedenen  sonderbahren  ZeugnUssen  Lu- 
theri.    [OtTenbachJ]  1699.  8*. 

Also  In  J.  W.  Petersen's  ftlne-vajptev  «v«caras-ra- 
es«c,  etc  1701.  ele.  lb'..  I.  1-3*.  Fabilcfms.  Ddeetm 
ArffUMttttomm.  etc  p.  7'J0,  note,  represeau  this  as  a 
trau&lailoo  of  tiic  wurk  by  Jane  Leade,  mentioned 
above,  and  give*  1698  as  the  date  ef  iu  publication. 

3804.  Graplus,  Zacharias.  Disputatio  Inau- 
gural is  Libelluui  receutisaimum  sub  Rnbrica  r 
Das  ewige  Evangeliuu  tier  allgemeinen  Wie- 
dcrbringung  aller  Creatnren,  examinans. 
[I*tks.  Joh.  Fecht.J    Rostochii,  1699,  4*. 

3805.  K.o«h,  Christian  Gottlieb.  'A«oc«TaaT«- 
o-ewc  Act.  III.  21.  solid*  et  orthodox*  Expo- 
eitio  ...  Fanaticis  nowtri  Temporia,  et  qui 
illis  ndstipulantur,  imprimis  vero  Dn.  Petro 
Poiroto,  et  Evangelil  Aeterni  Auctori  M.  D. 
Ph.  O.  opposite    Kilonii,  1699,  8*.  (SI  sh.) 

3800.  "Wolf,  Joh.  Joachim.  Kurtze  Anmer- 
ckungen  Q  her  die  Frago :  ob  nacb  diesem  Lebcn 
eine  allgemeine  Wiederbringnng  aller  Crea- 
turcn  in  Wahrheit  r.u  hotTen  ...F  nach  An- 
leitnng  des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  einer  all- 
gemeinen  Wiederbringnng  aller  Creatnrcn 
.«    .    Helmsttdt,  1699,8*. 

3807.  [Kleln-If  leolai,  Georg].  Das  von 
Jesu  Christo  . . .  alien  Creaturen  eq  predigen 
. . .  befohlene  Evangelinm  von  der  dnrch  ihn 
erfundenen  ewigen  ErlOsung  ...  verkilndigpt 
Ton  Oeorg  Paul  Hiegvolck  ...    .    Magdeburg, 
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1700,  12*.  (10  sh.)    Enlarged,  ibid.  1705,  8»; 
Leipzig,  1713,  and  1730,  8». 

Also  in  J.  W.  Petersen's  MwrifQtov  «iroiear«aT«* 
os»$  etc.  Tom.  I.    See  No.  3416.  note,  and  No.  8928. 
So  tunny  of  Klein- Nieolai'e  writing*  appeared  under 
the  pseudonym  Georg  Paul  Siegvolck.  that  tbey  are 
often  referred  to  as  if  the  latter  were  tbe  true  name 
of  the  author.    It  may  be  observed  that  tbe  etymolo- 
gical meaning;  or  Paul  Siegvolck  ia  tbe  aame  as  that 
or  Klein  Nicolai ;  Paul,  from  the  Latin  Paulut,  like 
the  Oi  ruian  kttln,  signifying  "  little."  and  Siegvolck, 
from  eitgen,  "  to  conquer."  and  Foflk.  '•  people,-*  cor- 
responding precisely  to  Nieolai,  from  vutdm  and  >a«j. 
3808.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  Georg].    The  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  commanded  to  be  preached  by 
J  edits  Christ  ...  unto  all  Creatures  ...  con* 
cerning  the  Eternal  Redemption  found  out  by 
him,  whereby  Devil,  Sin,  Hell  and  Death, 
shall  at  last  be  abolished   and  the  Whole 
Creation    restored    to   its    Primitive  Purity 
...    .    Written  in  German  by  Paul  Siegvolck, 
and  translated  into  English  by  John  S.    Ger- 
mantown  [Pa.],  1753,  sm.  8*.  pp.  vlii.,  152.     U. 
Other  edition*,  London,  1792,  1798;  Philadelphia, 
18+4,8". 

3800.  Llchtsclield,  Ferdinand  Helfreich. 
Christliche  Gedanckeu  tlber  das  RUchlein  voin 
ewigen  Evangelio  der  allgemeinen  Wieder- 
britiguug   aller  Creatnren.     Zeitz  [Halle?], 

1700,  8«.  (33  sh.) 

Also  in  his  GeeammU  geUtrticJu  Schriften,  1733,  8*. 
Tbeil  XI. 

8810.  [Plat  or  las.  Job.  Werner].  Das  ewige 
Zorn-Gerichte  Gottes  in  der  unaufhbrlichvn 
Ilollen-Pein  . . .  entgegen  gesetzt  dem  ewigen 
Evangelio  der  allgemeinen  Wiederbringung 
aller  Creaturen  ...  .  Magdeburg,  1700,  8*. 
(11  sh.) 

3811.  Schmtd,  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  de 
Pseudo- Evangelio  JEterno.    Hclmst.  1700,4°. 

3812.  W incltler,  Johann,  in  his  Preface  to 
J.  H.  llorb's  Predigten  uber  das  Leiden  Jf.su 
Chritfi,  Hamburg,  1700.  8*,  attacked  Peter- 
sen's Das  evoigt  Ecangthum. 

3813.  Graplua,  Zacharias.  V  indicia?,  quibus 
Dlsputatiouem  suam  inauguralem  . . .  defcn- 
dit.    [Rostock?  1701 1] 

3814.  Pcrtscli,  Joh.  Qeorg,  the  elder.  Grllnd- 
liche  Abfertigung  der  alten  nnd  neucn  Ilttll- 
nnd  Teuffels-Patronen  ...  .  [In  opposition 
toOrigen,  Van  Helmont,  Jane  Leade,  Pordage, 
Madame  Petersen,  and  Klein-Nicolal.  1701 
or  1703.J 

3815.  Picgvolcklus    secundum    devictus. 

Baruthi,  1701, 4>.  (4  sh.) 

3816.  [Petersen,  Joh.  With.].  Mveryptov 
airoxardurraortwc.  mamtv,  das  ist :  Das  Geheim- 
nisa  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  ...  often- 
bahrot  durch  einen  Zeugcn  Gottes  und  seiner 
Warheit.  ...    3  torn.    Pamph  ilia  [Offenbach], 

1701,  '03,  [Magdeburg?]  1710,  fol.    F. 

Too  full  title,  which  u  curious,  though  long,  may 
be  seen  in  Watch's  Blhl.  TkeoL  II.  818.  The  tides  of 
Vols.  IL  and  III.  differ  from  TV  *v-rr  mi  from  nich 
other;  tbe  latter  was  published  with  Petersen'* name. 

Principal  Content*  of  Vui.  I.  Pr*r*i-f.  29  pages; 
••  Das  ewige  Kvaueelium.  '  itc.  by  tbe  wife  of  Peter- 
sen (see  above,  No.  $801  93  Safe*]  "A  Dialogue 
between  Phllaletha  and  A  ra- 

tion of  All  Things"  in  th  r  ••  •  -  ,  m  :  Klein- 
Nicolai's  "  Bvangcllum."  ffn,  <see  No.  M*r,  ;es. 

In  the  Dialogue,  the  writing*  of  Koch,  Wolf,  Oraflus, 
Kecbt.  Pistortuo.  Ltchtscb  Ion 

to  Petersen's  doctrine,  art 

Vol.  II.  contains  eleven  diesis  I  -  HUtm.  besides 
the  Preface,  Including  am  Win-  tier,  Hsnilcr, 

Cling,  and  others.  (See  i>rl«w.)  The  snoorrnous 
reply  to  Hanfler  it  by  Kiein-.\..~l.i.  7„  «.*  u  .-iise, 
"  Einlge  Zeugnt«sc.  so  w<»il  niter  als  neuer  Zeugen, 
ron  der  Wahrbeit  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge," 
etc,  64  pages,  is  historically  valuable.  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  references  in  the  Register  to 
Vol.  I.  under  tbe  word  "  Zeuguusse." 

Vol.  III.  contains  no  le*a  than  seventeen  distinct 
treatises,  Including  answers  to  Tenher,  PfalT.  Lo-cber, 
Scbwerdtner,  Fi«chlln.  Mercker.  Prefflnger,  and  Neuas. 
(Bee  below.)    Cbristopb  Seebach  s  Explanations  of 


the  87th.  145th,  and  66th  Psalms,  in  which  he  finds 
the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  are  here  re- 
printed. They  bad  been  previously  published  sepa- 
rately, the  first  two  In  1707  and  170b.  l'/uio. 

Por  a  more  full  analysis  of  these  volumes,  and 
tome  account  or  tbelr  author,  see  Joh.  Fabncius. 
Bit.  Bill.  Fabric.  11. 1*8-20*2.  sad  Walch  s  Kmltitung 
in  die  Rtlig.  Strtit.  der  Rvang.  Luth.  Khxhe,  II.  640- 
648.  Vol*.  I.  and  II.  were  criticised  at  length  by  V. 
K.  Loachcr  in  the  Unschuldige  NachrichitH  for  170*2 
nnd  1703.    Petersen  replied  in  Vol.  11L 

3817.  Hanfler,  Joh.  Aufrichtige  Untcrredung 
zwever  Colloquenteu    Uber   dem  Buchc,  so 

Senatiut:  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  da 
er  Athenienser  des  Anonymi ;  oder  des  Auc- 
toris  dariuuen  gebrauchte  Worte  fttrbringet; 
der  Berrhoeuscr  aber  dieselbe  beantwortet 
nnd  aus  Gottes  Wort  das  Gegeutheil  darthut. 
Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1702,  4«. 

3818.  Itttg,  Thomas.  Exercitntio  theologica 
de  Novis  Pauaticorum  qtiortindam  nostra 
JStatis  Purgtitoriis.    Lipsin?,  1703. 

Also  In  bis  OpmaUa  Varla,  p.  150,  et  scqq. 

3810.  Mercker,  Joh.  Christliche  Unterwei- 
sung  von  den  unmittelbaren  OfTenbahrtingen, 
Entnnsiusmo,  ...  Zustaud  der  Wiedergebohr- 
nen  und  Unwiedcrgebohrnen  nach  dem  Todte, 
und  cwiger  Verdammniss.  1703* 
Bee  No.  3824. 

3820.  Whitby,  Daniel.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Endless  Torments  of  the  Wicked.  (Appended 
to  his  Commentary  on  the.  2d  Ep.  to  the  Thessa- 
Ionian*,  first  published  in  1703.) 

3821.  Kaltnert,  Andreas.  Disputatio  theo- 
logica de  Rcsurrectioue  Impiorum  . . .  Preside 
Godofredo  Wegnero  ...  .  Kegiomouti,  1704, 
4°.  pp.  34  +.    //. 

Against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  tbe  resur- 
rection of  tbe  wicked. 

3822.  Lang«t  Joh.  Mich.  Dissertationes  tree 
. . .  de  Herba  Borith.  Altdorfii,  1705,  4«.  (16 
sh.) 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  Lange  defends  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  He  was  replied  to 
by  Sebast  Edzardi,  In  hi*  Sotisfoctio  Chrtttt  . . . 
viudicata,  Hamburg,  1706,  4°.  (13  sh.) 

8823.  Le  Clerc  (Lat.  Clerical),  Jean. 

Bis  BlbUothtqus  choiele  for  1706.  VII.  289-860. 
coo  tains  a  defence  or  Tillotson's  sermon  on  the  eter- 
nity of  hell  torments,  with  an  answer.  In  the  person 
of  an  Orlgenist,  to  the  Manlchstans  as  represented  by 
Bajle.  An  English  translation  ia  appended  to  tha 
anonymous  Life  of  Tlllotaon,  pubL  In  London,  1717, 
8°  ill.),  and  to  tbe  second  edition  of  Bwlnden  on  Hell 

Ke  No.  3734).    Compare  tbe  earlier  remarks  In  his 
rrhaetana,  I.  801-314,  with  Bayle'i  reply  in  the 
notes  to  his  article  on  Origen. 

3824.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Untersuchung 
der  Grtinde,  die  ein  Prediger  y.n  Essen  f  J. 
Mercker]  gegen  den  mittlern  Zustnnd  der 
8eelen  nach  dem  Todc  und  gegen  die  Wieder- 
bringung aller  Diuge  herbeygebracht.  Er- 
langen.  1705,  S«.  pp.  312  +. 

See  Nos.  3819.  3833. 

3824*.  PfalT,  Joh.Cbristoph.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica itiatiguralis  pro  Loco  de  Pine  Oecono- 
mfae  Christl  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Tubingae,  1705, 
4». 

Answered  by  Petersen  in  his  MversoMV,  etc.  III. 
177-flM. 

3825.  Schwerdtner,  Joh.  David.  Schrift- 
nias.Hige  Untersuchung  ciner  ...  wieder  auf- 
gewarmten  Frage:  ob  die  Verdammten  der-' 
eiust  aus  der  lltfllc  wietlerum  gelassen  zu  wer- 
den,  anuoch  einigo  Iloffnung  habon?  ...  . 
Dresden,  1706  [1707?],  4«.  (7  sh.) 

Petersen  replied  in  his  Mvor^ptev,  etc.  HI.  281- 
306. 

3826.  Dawes,  Sir  William,  Bart^  Abp.  of 
York.  Sermons  preach* d  upon  several  Occa- 
sions, liefore  King  William,  and  Queen  Anne. 
...    The  2d  Ed.  . . .    London.  1707,  *.     U. 

Fourteen  Sermons,  paged  separately.  Sermons  II.- 
VII.  are  on  tho  Certainty,  the  Greatness,  and  the 
Xiernity  of  IleU- Torments. 
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8627.  Jennts,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted  and  vindicated.  London, 
1707,  8». 

8828.  [Kleln-Nleolai,  Goorg].  Der  vergeb- 
Iiche  Streit  wider  die  Wahrheit  und  Un- 
schuld,  welchen  Hen-  D.  Neuss  in  deiu  Trac- 
tate Widerlegung  des  crdichteten  Ewigen 
Evangelii,  genamtt,  zu  selnem  eigeuen  Scha- 
den  angefitngen  hat.  Aschcrslebeu,  1707,  8*. 
(15  eh.)  — Also  ibid.  1711,  B». 

3829.  Petersen, . T oh.  Wilh.  Die  gnntce  Oeco- 
nomie  der  Liebe  Gotten  in  Christo  ...  . 
Magdeburg  1707, 12».  (19  sh.) 

In  opposition  to  J.  F.  Major  *  Berickt  von  Ptctitteu. 

8830.  [Flschlln,  Ludwlg  Melchtor].  Thea- 
truni  Mysterii  anwara0Ta<rcoK  wdvwv  denu- 
datum  k  destructum,  dad  int :  Schrifft-massi- 
ger  Beweiss,  dass  das  so  genandte  Ewige  Kvan- 
geliuni  ...  ialsch,und  in  der  hoi  I  i  gen  Schrifft 
nicht  gegrilndet  Bey  von  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.  S.  [i.e. 
Magister  L.  M.  Fischlin,  Diaconns  aus  Stutt- 
gart].   Ulm,  1708,  8*.  (13  eh.)    New  ed.,  1715, 

§•.  m  »h.) 

Petersen  replied  to  bis  Mwtmmv,  efe.  III.  909- 
S77.    See  No.  3842. 

8881.  Jfctger,  Joh.  Wolfgang.  Examen  Theo- 
logisj  novae  et  maxime  celeberrimt  Domini 
Poireti,  ejusquo  Magistral  Mad.  de  Bourignon 
...  .  Francofurti  et  Lipsiie,  1708,  8».  pp. 
506. 

See  mat.  of  the  Wnrkt  of  f*e  Loomed,  Oct.  1708 ; 
X.  567-578.    Comp.  No.  3794,  4909. 

8832.  Lnpton,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment  proved  and  vindicated. 
In  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  ...  Novemb.  24th.  1706 Ox- 
ford, 1708,  8».  pp.  14.    H. 

Against  Abp.  THlotsoo.    See  Ko.  8799. 

8833.  Merelter,  Joh.  Einftltlger  Tractat 
von  der  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge,  wie 
auch  von  dem  Zustand  in  welchem  die  Seel  en 
der  GlMnbigen  nach  dem  Tode  Rich  befinden 
. . .  wieder  die  so  gennnnte  Untersuchung  der 
Grlinde  II n.  D.  Petersens.    1708. 

Sec  No.  3*24.  Petersen  replied  Id  Tom.  III.  of  his 
M*o-riKMov,  oft.  pp  377-467. 

8834.  Pfe  Anger,  Daniel.  De  RestitntJone 
Diabuluruni,  vulgo  Ob  dermahleins  eine  Erltt- 
sntig  derer  Teufel  zu  liofTen  fiei  ?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21 .  Argentorati,  1708,  4»?  —  Also  ibid.  1721, 
and  Jenae,  1730.    5  gr. 

Answered  by  Petersen  In  Tom.  HI.  of  bis  Mwr- 
rnowv,  etc. 

8835.  Teuber,  Samnel  Christian.  Geminum 
Argumentum,  alt  em  m  pro,  alteram  contra 
Origenianam  omnium  Rerum  anottaxaaratriv 
...    .    Magdeburg.  1708.  4«. 

Pcteraeo  replied  la  Tom.  111.  of  bU  Mvotoomv, 
ale.  pp.  1-124. 

3836.  Neuss,IIeinr.Georg.  Wiederlegungder 
erdiclitetcn  cwigen  Evangelii.  Lipsiae,  1700, 
S".  (31  sh.) 

3837.  Whlston,  William.  Sermons  and  Es- 
savs  upon  several  Subjects.  . . .  London,  1700, 
8».*pp.  412. 

In  tbl*  Tolame  Whlston  oppose*  the  doctrine*  of 
tbe  sleep  of  the  soul  (pp.  79-98),  ami  or  eternal  punish, 
ment.  See  JKsf.  of  tho  Work*  of  the  Loomed  tor 
Aug.  1709;  XI.492-&03. 

8838.  Retnlgung  (Die)  der  Seelen  vor  oder 
nach  dem  Tod  unparthetisch  bewahret.  1711, 
8*. 

8839.  White,  Jeremiah,  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  Restoration  of  All  Tilings: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodness  and  Grace 
of  God,  to  be  manifested  at  last,  in  the  Re- 
covery of  his  whole  Creation  out  of  their 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  With  an  Additional 
Preface;  containing  Quotations  from  divers 
other  Authors,  not  mentioned  in  the  First 
Preface,  who  have  wrote  in  Confirmation  of 
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the  above  Doctrine. . . .  London,  (1st  ed.  17I2-) 
1779,  8°.  pp.  xlii.,  246.    H. 

Tbe  Ont  ed.  was  pool,  vttbovt  tbe  sotbor'a  aaane. 
First  American  ed..  Pbllad.  1944.  9*.  —  Fourth  £■*- 
liab  ed.,  with  an  Introductory  Kaaay  of  94  pasvs  or 
Darld  Thorn.  D.D..  London,  k&l.  It* 
8840.    Kvidens    Demonstratio   Restitution;* 
Rerum  omnium  ad  Deuni,  per  qtuun  damnati 
'  omnes  post    supremi    Judirii   Diem  tandm 
liberabuntur    ...    .     Hagje-Comitnm,  1718. 
TbU  work  m  written  la'  Dvtrh.  but  I  can  oaly 
give  the  title  in  Latin  from  Patuzxi.  D*  fmtmro  bm- 
piorum  Statu,  p.  119.  cemp.  pp.  299-994. 

3841.  (Glass,  Christian  Friedrich].  Kntdeck- 
ter  Atueisinus,  aus  der  bekannteu  Lebre  von 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.  auch  der 
gefiUlenen  Engel.  VonC.F.G.    Lipsiae,  1714. 

3842.  Flschlln,  Lndwig  Melchior.  YHlig* 
Uberzeugung,  das*  das  so  genannte  Ewige/ 
Evangelism  fitlsch  sey.  Ulm,  1715.  8*.  (10 
sh.) 

A  rejoinder  to  Petersen.    See  No.  38301 

3843.  Jlllbourne,  Luke.  Condone*  dues  ad 
Cleruni  Loudineiisem,  ad  Matth.  xxv.  46  et  2 
Cor.  i.  12;  in  qui  bus  Pomarum  gehennaltum 
iEternttas  asseritur,  et  Conacientia  vindica- 
tor.   Londini,  1715,  8*. 

3844.  Jttffer,  Joh.  Wolfe.  Nova  Purgatio 
Animae  post  Mortem,  excocta  In  Cerebro 
Mad.  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poireti,  extract*  ex 
Fumo  Infernali.    Tubtngwe,  1710, 4*.  pp.  54. 

3845.  HorcK,  Heinrich.  Die  PbitadeJphische 
Versuuhungs-Stunde,  in  Ansehung  des  ewi- 
gen  Evangeliums.  Marburg,  171*,  4*.  (33 
ah.) 

In  this  work  Borah,  who  had  keen  a  «bn««cr  «f 
Petersen,  renounces  the  doctrine  of  restoration. 
8846.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.    Bekrifftignns; 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringvng 
aller  Dinge,  dem  Scripto  der  Phlladelphiscbea 
Veniuchungs-Stunde  . ..  entgegengesetst ...  . 
Frankfurt,  [1710?].  4«.  (24  sh.) 
Tbe  date  glren  by  Botemrand  is  IT9S. 
3846».  Horeli,  Ileinrich.    Gegeosatz  des  ewi- 

f;en  Lichts  und  der  ewigen  Finatemiss. 
Against  Petersen.]  Marburg,  1710, 4*. 
3847.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  BekrUrtigter 
Origenes  contra  den  entkrlffteten  Origenem, 
von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.  Frrnnk* 
fnrt,1710,8».  (73  sh.) 

3848. Petachia  [Pa-dagia?  so  Owrgi  and 

XoUrmund;  or  Petagia?]:  oder  neaerotTnete 
Bibel,  darinnen  Christua  dnrch  and  durch  ca 
linden.    Frankfurt,  1716,  4*.  (107  sh.) 

See  Walch.  MimttOw§  in  dit  EoUf.  StrtiL.  etc.  IZ. 
949. 

8849.  Gftndtn,  Alexis.  Trait*  rar  r«ternit* 
du  bonheur  et  du  main  ear  apres  Is  mort,  et 
la  neceesite  de  la  religion.  ( In  the  Kcmeil  de 
pieces  fugitives,  publ.  by  tbe  Abb6  Archim- 
bault,  Paris,  1717, 8«,  Tome  I.) 

8850.  [Kleln-Nieolalt  Georg].    Kureeund 

frilndlicbe  Vorstellung,  was  nach  deu  wahren 
inn  des  heiligen  Geistes  durch  die  iu  der 
Apostelgeech.  ill.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbring- 
nng aller  Dinge  und  durch  die  Offenbahr. 
xiv.  6.  bemeldete  ewige  Evangelium  verstan- 
den  werden  mUase.  1717. 
8861.  HorcH,  Heinrich.  Der  unter  dem  Zeug- 
nt»  Jesu  verstellte  Weissagunge-O^iirt  ...  . 
[Against  Petersen.]    Marburg,  1718,  4>.  (23 

3852.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Das  Eeugnisa 
der  Wahrheit  In  der  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge,  wider  einen  Retro-Lapsianer  [H. 
Horch].  Frankfurt,  1718  [m»Tl  4».  (13  ah.) 
—  Also  1726,  8*. 

3853. Die  Herrlichkeit  der  Braut  dee  Lan> 

mes.    1718,8*. 

3854. Die  Uber  alle  ihre  Feinde  and  Lis- 
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terer  triumphirende  and  ewlge  Llebe  Gottes. 

Frankfurt,  1718,  4».  (27  sh.) 

A  collection  of  tract*  by  Petersen,  Klein- Nlcolal, 
mad  other*,  Including  a  Dialogue  by  Bemriiis,  on  tbe 
doctrine  of  restoration.  See  Welch,  Binleitung,  etc. 
as  above,  II.  848,  648. 

8855.  Colllber,  Samuel.  The  Christian  Reli- 
gion (banded  on  Reason  ...  .  With  some 
particular  Considerations  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  the  Resurrection,  aud 
Eternal  Punishment.    London,  1719,  S». 

3856.  Schflssler,  Christopb.  Erste  Buchsta- 
ben  der  christlich-reinen  Lehre  vom  ewigen 
Gerichte,  wider  das  Ewige  Evangelium.  Dres- 
den, 1719,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

3867.  Lewis,  John.  The  Nature  of  Ilell,  the 
Reality  of  Hell-Fire,  and  the  Eternity  of  Hell- 
Torments,  explain'd  and  vindicated  ...  . 
London,  1720,  8*. 

la  answer  to  8am.  Richardson's  tract  Of  the  Tor 
meats  o/ HM,  tio.    See  No.  3704. 

3858.  Horeli,  Heinrich.  Ja  Nein  und  Nein  Ja 
des  Ewigen  Evangeliums.  [Against  Peter- 
sen.]   Marburg,  1721,  4*. 

3859.  Seebaeh,  Chrlstoph.  Repriesentatio 
Apostolione  Ecclesiw  ...    .    Lip*tod.  1721,  6°. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration. 

3860.  Gesprifcoh  (Ein)  im  Reich  der  Qnaden 
zwischeu  Theophilo  Lebrecht  und  Dositheo 
Eleison  von  der  allgemeinen  Erlteung  der 
gautzen  menschlichcn  Geschlechts,  oder  vtilli- 
gen  Wiederbringung  aller  Creaturen  ...  . 
Amsterdam,  1722. 

BceNoa.  8801,  8875,  3873. 

8861.  Portslfr,  Zacharia*.  Triumphlrende 
Wahrheit;  oder  unamstbeslicher  Beweis,dasjj 
die  Hfillenpein  unendlich  aey.  Altenburg, 
1722,6*.  (12  sh.) 

3862.  Klauslng,  or  Clausing,  Heinr.  Do 
actornis  Peccatorum  Pounis.  [liettp.  Geo.  Chr. 
Wolff.]    Lipsiae,  1724,  *». 

3863.  Wolle,  Christian.  Judicium  emendatae 
Rationis  de  Interitu  Mundi  ac  Aeternitatc 
Poenarum  Infernalium.  Lipsiae,  1724,  4°. 
Syr. 

3864.  Mosheltn,  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Gedan- 
ckeu  fcber  die  Lehre  vom  Endc  der  Hollen- 
strafen.  Coburg,  1728,  8».  (3  sh.)  2*  Ausg., 
1730,  8«. 

Pint  puhl.  as  an  Appendix  to  his  BdUge  R$den, 
I*  Thell,  H  ambarg,  1738, 8». 

3865.  8  chafer,  Joh.  David.  Ewige*  Evange- 
lium; oder  die  Lehre  vom  tausendjahrigen 
and  ewigen  Reich  Christ!  und  seiner  Heiligen, 
and  der  damit  verknUpftcn  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...    .    Frankfurt,  1725,  8». 

Schafer  also  published  a  Latin  translation  of  this 
work,  with  the  title,  "  Doetrina  do  Regno  liillcnnarlo 
CbrUU,"  etc 

3866.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Georg  Mich.  Hirsch- 
fcldens  irrige  Lehre  von  der  Erlosung  der 
Yerdammten,  contra  die  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dingo.    Hamburg,  1725,  8«.  (17  sh.) 

Published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Th&pkiliu.  or 

Knap*  TkeophUna  in  Hamburg ;  comp.  No*.  SS89, 
4.  Walch  (JMM.  Ffteel.  II.  8*2,  and  Index)  ascribes 
tats  work  to  Tfaeoplillas  Ulrachreld.  Grasps  (BUI. 
magtea,  p.  147)  ascribe,  it  to  Geo.  Mich.  Theophiln*. 
Schroder  (Lea.  dtt  komburf.  Schri/UUUer,  III.  S14) 
attributes  to  Hertel  a  work  with  tbe  following  title : 
— "  WIdcrlegung  der  trrlgen  und  rerfuhrcrlscben 
Lehre  O.  II.  HtrMhfeldtt,"  Hamb.  1725.  8s.  which  Is 
possibly  htsnclnsl  with  the  above,  Grane  <«N. 
sasyteo,  p.  147)  aserTbes  to  Georg  Xleb.  Hlnehfeld  a 
work  with  tbe  title  "  Irrlsje  Lehre  von  der  Zernlch- 
tvng  der  Tcnflel."  Hamb.  1728,  8°,  which  ieenn  to  he 
really  an  anonymous  work,  written  (perhaps  t>r  Her- 
tel) moalnH  Hlrschrehl.  For  the  probable  ©rl»tn  of 
the  mistake,  see  Qeergl's  Ewrop.  Bucher-Leticon,  II. 
262. 

3867.  Oflentllehe  Beseufrung  wider  die 
Jeinde  der  Liebe  Gottes,    Altona,  1725. 


3668.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wllh.  BewMhrung  des 
ewigen  Kvangclil,  contra  Theophilum.  Jena, 
1726,  8*.  (10  sh.) 

8869.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  SonnenklarerBewelss, 
doss  dio  Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringung  der 
Verdammten  und  Teufel  in  der  heiligen 
Schrift  nicht  gegrtlndet  sey.  Antwort  auf 
dio  unter  dem  Namen  Joh.  Wilh.  Petersen 
herausgegebene  Bewahrung  des  ewigen  Evan- 
golii  fur  die  Teufel.  Von  Theophilo  in  Ham- 
burg, 1726,  8M6*h.) 

Walch  {Bibi.  ThtoL  II.  822)  erroncoititly  ascribes 
this  book  to  Theopbilus  Uirscufeld.    Comparo  No. 

3870.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Die  von  Jo. 
Wilh.  Petersen  nachdriicklich  gerettete  Wahr- 
heit des  ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Eriphilt 
Sonncn-klahren  Beweiss  ...  .  [Edited  by 
Christian  Pagenkop.]  Hamburg,  1727,  8«.  (6 
sh.) 

3S71.  Pagenkop,  Christian.  Grttndllche  Er- 
kanttiU  der  ewigen  Liebc  Gottes  in  ChrMo 
gegeu  alle  gefallene  Creatureu  ...  .  Frey- 
stadt,  1726,  5°. 

Sec  No.  8896. 

3872.  Petersen,  Joh. Wilh.  Alethea  Victrix. 
1726,  5«. 

3873.  Sturm,  Leonh.  Chrlstoph.  Gottseellger 
Zcltvertrieb  zn  sichurer  Beweisnng  der  Wie- 
derbringung aller  Dinge.    Freystadt,  1726. 

3874.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Die  verwerfliche  und 
verdammliche  Lehrovon  der  Wiederbringung 
der  Teufel  und  Verdammten  zu  Gott,  welche 
ein  Auonymus  in  einem  verfiihrerischen  Llede 
verfa.s»et  hat.  Zmn  andern  Mai  widerleget 
vun  Theophilo  in  Hamburg.    1727.  8». 

3S75.  Gesprach  (Ein)  im  Reich  der  Wahrheit 
zwischeu  Orthodoxophilo  Glaubrecht  und  Go- 
thofredo  DcitIcro,iu  welchcm  der  aufgewKrmte 
chilUuttiftcho  Lehrsatz  Dosithci  ...  oder  die 
vBlllge  Wiederbringung  aller  Creaturen  ... 
widerleget  wird.  [About  1727.] 
Sco  No*.  3801,  88G0. 

3876.  Reich  (Die  im)  dor  Gnadcn  triumph!- 
rende  Wahrheit  tibcr  den  bekannten  und 
jUngst  von  Dositheo  JHeison  in  Forma  Dialog! 
wieder  aufgewarmten  chiliastischen  Irrthum 
von  der  vttlligen  Wiederbringung  aller  Crea- 
turen.   Wahrenburg,  1727,  4». 

Sec  Nos.  3801,  33S0. 

3877.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Vertheldlgung 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.  Bitting, 
1727 1  &>.  (20  sh.) 

3878.  Senuts,  Chrlstoph.  Gueldcne  Rose,  der 
ein  Zeugnues  der  Warhol t  von  der  uns  nun  so 
nabc  bevorstehenden  gucldoncn  Zeit.  In  drei 
Theilen.    2»  Ed.    (1727,)  1731,  8». 

Restorationist. 

3879.  Gernard,  Ludwig.  Systems  airo«aro> 
OTeUrrwc,  das  i«t,  ein  vollstlndiger  Lehr-BegrifT 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...  uebst  einem  ...  Weynachts 
Predigt  von  der  geistllchen  Geburth  Christ! 
fn  nns  ...  als  worn  us  dieser  ganze  Tractat 
erwachsen.  N.  P.  [Hamburg?],  1727,  4».  (113 
sh.) 

This  book  was  suppressed  by  public  authority.  For 
a  full  account^  it,  and  of  the  numerous  works  which 
appeared  In  opposition  to  It,  see  Walch,  BinUilimg 
4n  die  Kelig.Strtit.  der  Bvan.Lutk.  Kfrdke,  HI.  25»- 
374,  and  his  Bibt.  ThtoL  II.  8&-I-31.  See  also  Flugge, 
<7«c*.  d*  OUubent  an  Vn$t*rUUMk»U,  III.  U\  $»- 
328. 

3880.  Hoffmann,  Joach.  Christian.  Kurze 
und  orthodoxe  Wiederlegung  des  langen  und 

Eftradoxen    Systetnatis    airoicara9Taavw«    M. 
udwig  Qerhards  ...    .   Hamburg,  1727,  4». 
bgr. 

3881.  Gebnard,  Brandan  Heinrich.  Arnica 
Disqulsitio  de  Dtabolorum  ac  omnium  Damna- 
torum  Salute  ac  Restitutione,  ex  Verbo  Del 
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inter  Scotinum  et  Phottnnm  institute  ac  M 
Lndorici  Gerhardi  Systemati  a  . 
opposita.    Gryph.  1728,  4*.  (9  sh.) 

8882.  Gerhard,  Ludwig.  Supplement*,  das 
1st  grUndliche  Rettung  mid  vertheidigung 
seines  vollstlindigen  Lehr-BogrirTs  von  der 
Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  ....  Hamburg, 
172H,  4«.  (19  sh.) 

8883.  Wiederlefping  der  von  Ludovico Ger- 
hard neulich  herauagegebenen  . . .  Snpple- 
mentorunt.  [Ascribed  to  8ebastian  Edzardi.l 
Hamburg,  1738,  4».  (4  sb.) 

3884.  Geuder,  Job.  Sebastian.  Hirtenbrlef 
an  seine  Gemeinde  and  getamto  Einwohner 
der  Stadt  Parch  im  urn  selbige  vor  der  von 
nerrn  M.  L.  Ger  harden  uen  anfgewMnnten 
hochstscbMdlichen  und  soelenverderblicheu 
Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dingo, 
treulich  zu  warnen.  Hamburg,  1728,  4«.  (6 
sb.) 

8886.  Gdtxe,  Georg  Heinr.  Observationnm 
sacraruin  Specimen,  M.  Ludovico  Gerhardo, 
Amtorl  Syiitematis  airojcareurraovoK,  oppo- 
sition...   .    Lnbecie,  1728,4*. 

8886.  Hertcl,  Jakob.  GMttslirbe  Zernlchtmig 
der  ruchlosen  Lehre  von  der  Erlfoung  der 
Teufel  ans  dent  cwigeu  Fetter.  Hamburg, 
1T28,  8*. 

8887.  Jtfcnicke,  Job.  Friedr.  Grttndlicher  Bo- 
wels, datw  der  Spruch  KUm.  v.  19.  nicht  von 
der  Rechtfertigung  dorch  den  Glatiben  an 
Christum  bandele  und  die  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dlnge  . . .  mit  dem  allergeringtftcn  Titnl 
nicht  daraus  zu  crweisen  stebe  ...  uetat 
eiiier  Vorrede,  worin  die  Unendlicbkeit  der 
Quaal  der  Verdammten  erwiesen  und  M.  Liui- 
wig  Gerhards  herbeygebrachtcn  Argumenten 
...  bean t wort et  werden  ...  .  Parchim, 
1728,  4*.  (32  sh.) 

388$.  Lampe,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Dlssertatlones 
Una;  do  Puenarum  JSternitate.  Breiuse,  1728, 
4*. 

3889. Zwo  Yerhandlungen  von  der  Ewigkelt 

der  Strafen,  woriu  diese  Haupt-Lchro  unsrer 
Bek&nntuiss  bewiesen  ...  wird.  Erst  in 
Lateinischer  Sprache  aufgesetist  ...  nun  ins 
Hochtetitsche  Ubergebracht,  von  dem  Autoro 
tlberschen  und  ...  vermehret.  2*  Aufl.  Bre- 
men, (1729.)  1733,  8«.  pp.  341  +.  P. 

Ad  Mngtlth  translation,  by  Joa.  Robertson,  Kdln- 
bnrgh,  171*. 

8890.  Mdller,  Jacob.  . . .  Poena  Damnatorvm 
nvmqvani  fluienda,  ex  Esaiae  lxvi.  vers.  xxlv. 
aliisqve  Script vrae  Locis  contra  M.  Lvdovici 
Gerhard!  Syuteina  airoxarcurratreo*,  Disserta- 
tione  Academica  adserta.  . . .  [With  a  preface 
by  the  FrK$fty  J.  F.  Buddcus.]  lenae,  1728, 
4*.  pp.  (28),  76.    H. 

8891.  JEplmu),  Franz  Albert.  Dissertatio 
...  de  Evangelio  JSterno,  atroKaraoTurtr 
srovrwr  adnnntlante,  cum  Ecdesiie  Lutbcratuo 
Symbolic!*  Libris  irreconcilinbili.  [Resju  Joh. 
Hieron  EdxardL]  ...  Rostochii,  1729, 4».  pp. 
102. 

8892.  Stockmavnn,  Joh.  Christian.  Beschel- 
dono  und  schriftmiiMlge  Wiederlegnng  des  so 
genanntcn  Systematis  anoKaTaordow*  M. 
Ludovici  Gerhardi.  Hamburg,  1729,  4».  (13 
sh.) 

3893.  Gerhard,  Ludwig.   Knrxor  BegrifT  des 

ewigen   Evangelii  von   der  Wiederbriugung 

aller  Dingo  ...    auf  eine  demoustrntivische 

Art  aufgesetzet.    Altoona,  17211,  8».  (23  sh.) 

In  the  prefect)  to  this  work  Gerhard  rerlewa  hit 

ndTeraarles,  particularly  Geuder,  Buddeua.  Lampe. 

Oebhord,  Jantekc,  Stockman Q.  and  the  dittoes  of 

the  theological  facultj  nl  Roetock.  who  bad  publUhed 

a  tract  against  hlw.—  Watch. 

8894.  Neumeitter.  Erdmann.    GrUndliche 


Wiederlegnng  des  von  M.  Lurtewig  OerharH 
neulich  berausgeceben  Knrt7t*n  BejrHff-*  f  <* 
der  Wiederbriiiguug  aller  Dinge.  Hamburg, 
1730, 8-.  tlo  *«•) 

3895.  Slbeth,  Carl  Joachim.  Tractates  tbeo- 
logicus,  sistens  Exege»iu  et  V  indicia*  Dicti 
Paullini,  Rom.  v.  19,  inprimis  contra  M-  Lnd'v 
vicnm  Gerhardum  ...  .  Gryph.  1730,  4*. 
(25  sh.) 

3896.  HotTknann,  Joh.  [Joachim?]  Christian. 
Richtige  Widerlegung  ein«*  hemm  kcW«- 
chenden  Tract!  t  lei  ns,  GrUndliche  Erkftntit- 
niss  der  ewigen  Liebc  Gottes.  Hambarg,  1729, 
So.  (9  sh.) 

See  No.  S871. 

3897.  [Kleln-Nleolal,  Georg].  ErOrterang 
eiuiger  der  wichtigsten  Frugeti  von  iletu  Rekh 
Christi.    1720,8*. 

3898.  [ 1  Georg  Paul  Siegvolcks  grflndliche 

und  besclieidene  Oedancken,  die  er  tiber  des 
Hvrrn  Johann  Lorents  Mosaheime  ...  seine 
nngegrttndeten  Gedancken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  Ubllen-StrafTen,  ...  erifflhet  hat  ...:  de- 
nen  zur  BekrkfTligung  hinzu  gefQget:  I.  Der 
vergebliche  Strcit  wider  die  Wahrheit  and 
TJnschnld,  welchcn  Hr.  D.  Nenss  in  seinera  . . . 
Tractat,  Widerlegung  des  erdichteten  Ewigen 
Evangelii  genannt,  . . .  angefangen  hat ;  IT. 
Eine  grilndliche  Vomtelhmg.  was  dnrch  die 
Act.  iii.  v.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbringung  aller 
Dinge ;  und  durch  das  Oflenb.  Joh.  xiv.  v.  <L 
bemeldete  Ewige  Evangolium,  verstanden 
werden  mlisse  ...  .  III.  AVntcbiedene  wkb- 
tige  Fragen,  das  taiisiend-jiLhrige  Reich  Jean 
Christi,  und  die  ...  Wiederxnrechtbringnng 
aller  GeschOpfTe  betreffend  ..  [with  extracts 
from  Lathers  writings,  in  proof  that  he  be- 
lieved lH>th].  Freyttadt,  1720,  S*.  (25  ah.)  C 
Also  1743,  8». 

The  eopr  befora  ma  contsina  onlj  the  tint  twa 
tremlisea,  anding  with  p.  SIS. 

3899.  [Hnber,  Marie}.  Le  sisteme  dea  th«ok> 
giens  aucienset  motlernes,  concilia  par  l'expe> 
sition  des  difllrens  aentimens  snr  l'4tat  des 
imes  separees  des  corps.  En  qnatorxe  lettres. 
3»  edition  nugmeutee  de  diverses  pieces  nou- 
velles  par  lantern*  nitoie.  Loudres. (1731, 33,) 
1739,  sm.  8».  pp.  viii.,  258.  F.  —  Also  2  vol. 
ibid.  1767, 12». 

Th»«  edition  contains  the  ■  Snlte  dea  XIT  lettna. ' 
In  anawer  to  R>»chat.  See  No>.  3807.  3S13.  8»r  alw 
Baumgarten'a  A'<aekr»c*(r»  worn  ma  km.  JMeacrm,  IT. 
417-420  ( B.),  and  UM  Aoca  JLcU  Srmd.,  SmjfL,  V.  Uft- 
]<S.     BA. 

3900.  [ ]  The  Wot  Id  Unnuuk'd :  or.  The  Phi- 
losopher the  Greatest  Cheat  ...  .  To  which 
Is  added,  The  State  of  Souls  separated  from 
their  Bodies:  being  an  Epistolary  Treatise, 
wherein  is  proved,  by  . . .  Argument*. deduced 
from  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  Punishments 
of  the  Wicked  will  not  lw  Eternal  ...  .  In 
Answer  to  a  Treatise,  eutitled,  An  Enquiry 
Into  Origenism.  Together  with  a  Large  Intro- 
duction, evincing  the  same  Truth  from  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion.  Translated 
from  the  French.  London,  1736,  f •.  pp.  vili., 
446.    H.,  U.  —  2A  ed.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1743,  V>.  F. 

•'  The  State  of  Seals,"  **.  betrina  on  i».  M4.  wtth 
the  half- till*:— "The  Sj*tcm»  of  the  Antln.u  and 
Modern*,  reconciled  ....  In  Fourteen  Letter*. 
..."  At  p.  Ml  we  hare  the  hair-title:— -The  Se- 
quel of  the  Fourteen  Letter*. 

3901 .  [ ]  Das  LehrgebKude  der  alten  und  neuen 

Gottesgelehrten  in  eine   Cebercinstimiunng 

febracht  ...  .  In  vientehn  Briefen  ...  . 
n  die  deutsche  Sprache  tlbersetxt  und  an  dem 
Ende  in  einigen  Bi-frachtungen  bescheiden 
peprttfet  von  eincm  anfrichtigeu  Frcunde  der 
Wabrheit.  Neltst  einor  Vorretle  Hn».  Heln- 
rich  Meene.  Ilelm*illdt.  174*.  *•  r32«h.) 
See  Kraft  •  JT«w  Th*oL  SM..  IfL  W7-#l», 
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3912.  Oatfce*,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  HeU- 
Torinent*  distinctly  and  impartially  discussed. 
The  2d  Ed.  To  which  Li  prefixed,  a  Preface 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Winston,  M.A. 
concerning  his  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments 
considered.  ...  London,  (1738,)  1740,  8».  pp. 
(4),  viii.,  72.    H. 

Sec  No.  3917.    The  first  edition  was  anoujnious. 

3913.  [Hubcrf  Marie].  Suite  du  livrc  de* 
XIV  lettres  sur  l'etat  des  antes  separees  dee 
corps,  servant  de  reponse  an  livre  du  profes- 
seur  R  [Ruchat].  Londres,  1739, 12*.  —  Also 
ilrid.  1757. 

Sec  Not.  3600.  3907. 

3914.  BUrenspriiiag,  Siegmund.  Die  Wie- 
dorbringung  aller  Dinge  in  ihren  ersten  gnten 
Zustand  der  Schbpfung,  nach  lhrem  Beweis 
und  Gcgenbeweis  vorgestcilet.  Frankfurt, 
1739,8-.  (23  sh.) 

3911*.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  argumentatively  proved  from  the  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  1739*  SO 
BL. 

3915.  Vom,  Jacob.  Ein  RekentniBS  der  Liebe 
Gottes  nach  der  Wahrbeit  bey  der  Lehre  von 
unondlichen  Strafen  ...  .  Stettin,  1739,  8". 
(9J  sh.) 

3916.  Wdllner, .    Die  heilige  Lehre  von 

der  Wioderbringung  aller  Dingo,  ans  dem 
Worte  Gottes,  den  Einfaltigen  zu  Oute,  In  frag 
undAntwort  . . .  vorgcstellet.  1739t8o.(3sh.) 

3917.  Whlaton,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Ilell  Torments  considered:  or,  A  Collection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Three  First  Centuries,  relating  to  them.  To- 
gether with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1740,  8«>.  pp.  145.  U.— The  2d  Ed., 
improved.    London.  1752,  8°.  pp.  142.    H. 

Sea  Zurerlauig*  AacAifcaf**,  IV.  1-30.    H. 

3918.  Eternal  Misery  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  infinite  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermou 
on  Psalm  lxvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixed,  A 
Preface,  containing  a  Bhort  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treatise  against  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740,  8». 

3919.  [Povey,  Charles].  ...  The  Torments 
after  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  8°.  pp.  22, 15. 
H. 

3920.  Venn,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

Is  this  contained  in  hit  Trtut*  and  Sennotu  on 
several  Occasions,  publ.  la  1740,  8»? 

3921.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
Ood  the  Father  of  Men.    1741. 

See  Whittcmorc  ■  Mod.  Biat.  o/  CfcfecrMttm,  Ml 
cd.,  I.  366,  306. 

3922.  Schubert , Joh. Ernst.  ...  VernUnftigo 
und  schrlftmlsige  Oedanken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  HOUenstrafen  Nebst  einer  Vertheidigung 
wider  elnen  ungenannten  Freund  der  Wider- 
brinirunjr.  3«  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und 
Leipilg,  (1741, 42,)  1748,  4».  pp.  (48),  351.  />., 
V. 

3923.  Freundea  (Eines)  der  Warheit  Betrnch- 
tungen  der  allgemeinen  Gnaden-und  Liebee- 
wege  Gottes  bei  alter  Menschen  Seellgkeit, 
wobey  zugleich  am  Endo  des  Hrn.  M.  Schu- 
berts  VernUnfftige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewig- 
keit der  Hollenstraffen  wit  Anmerkungen 
durchgegangen  werdeu.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
zig, 174*2,  8«:  (23  sh.) 

3924  Balthasavr,  Joh.  Ilelnr.  De  Damna- 
tione  Acterna.    Gryph.  1742,  4».  3  yr. 

3925.  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  the  Eter- 
nity ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  t ho  Tor- 
ments of  Hell,  stated,  explained,  and  vindi- 
cated. By  way  of  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  Whiston's 
late  Book,  entitled,  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Tor- 
ments considered,  Ac Loudon,  1742, 8».  pp. 


3902.  [Huber,  Marie].  The  State  of  Souls, 
separated  from  their  Bodies  ....  Translated 
from  the  French.  First  American,  from  the 
second  London  Ed.,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
Nathaniel  Stacy.  Cooperstown,  1817, 12°.  pp. 
203.    B. 

3903.  [ ]  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 

Slaining  each  other.  In  two  Essays.  The 
irst  shewing  what  Religion  is  essential  to 
Man.  The  Second,  the  State  of  Souls  after 
Dvath,  a*  discovered  by  Revelation.  MS 
Never  before  published.  (Harleian  Mi*cd.y 
1745,  4«,  VI.  39-51.)    H. 

This  it  translated  and  abridged  from  two  anony- 
mous work*  or  Marie  Hubcr.  vts.  "  Lettres  aur  U 
religion  euenUelle  a  1  bom  rue,"  Amst.  1738,  trans- 
lated Into  Bmgliah  the  same  jenr;  and  •'  Le  ayawnie 
des  HOcSeun  et  modtsrnea,"  elc.  described  above.    Sea 
al  -o  Xo.  42.7.    Por  a  notice  of  the  Uttret  mr  la  reli- 
gion, etc.  *er  Banmgarieu's  Xaekrickten  ton  merkw. 
huchem.  I.  104-115.    B. 
9904.  Cooper,  William.  Three  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Absolute  Eternity  of  Hell  Punishments.  ... 
Publish'd  by  Desire  of  many  of  the  Hearers. 
...    Boston,  17M,12».  pp.  114.    H. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  "  one  or  the  Pastors  of  the  Church 
In  Brattle  Street,  Ronton." 
8905.  Cuppe,  Pierre.  Le  ciel  ouvert  a  tons 
les  homines :  ou  Traite  theologique,  dans  le- 
quel,  sans  rien  deranger  des  pratiques  de  la 
religion,  on  prouvo  solidement,  par  l'Ecriture 
Saintc  et  la  raison,  quo  tons  lea  hommes  seront 
aauves  ...    .    [17-,]  4°.  MS. 

See  De  Bore,  JWM.  In»t<vctice,  I.  41S.  414.  n.  753, 
and  Smppl.  1. 150.  n.  589.  Querard  mentions  an  edi- 
tion dated  176*.  Another  waa  utibl.  with  the  imprint 
••Londres,  1783,"*  8«»,  pp.  xxvlli..  1*7.  U.  The  English 
translation  scenn  n  be  earlier  than  any  printed 
edition.    Compare  >*os.  3968.  3862. 

3006.  [ ]  neavenopon  to  All  Men  ....  Lou- 
don, 1733,  8».  pp.  xxviii.,  115.  BA.,  U.—lbid. 
1766,  8».  pp.  vii.,  78. 

3907.  [Ruelftat,  Abraham].  Examen  de  1'Ori- 
genisme  sur  l'etat  des  Ames  separees  des  corps. 
Lausanne,  1789, 12*. 

Bee  No*.  3809,  8913. 

3908.  WalcH,  Joh.  Georg.  Von  Herrn  M. 
Ludwig  Gerhards  vollstandigon  Lehr-Begriff 
des  ewigen  Evangelil  von  der  Wiedcrbringung 
aller  Dinge.  (An  Appendix  to  his  "Binlritung 
in  die  Rdia.-Strcit.  der  Bcan.-Luth.  Kirche? 
1713,  8»,  111.  259-533.)    D.%  U. 

3909.  Moshelm,  Joh.  Lorentz  ▼on.  Heilige 
Reden  liber  wichtige  Wahrhelten  dor  Lehre 
Jesu  Christi.  I«  Theil.  Nebst  desselben  Gc- 
dancken  von  der  Ewigkeit  dor  Hollen-Straflen. 
6*  Aufl.  I  II"  Theil.  4«  Aufl.  |  III"  Theil.  2* 
Aufl.  I  IT"  Theil.  I  V«— VI"  Theil.  2»  Aufl. 
6  Theile.  Hamburg,  17M,  '35,  '33,  '36,  '45,  8«. 

K 

The  "  0«c5ane^lell••  oocvpv  pp.  386-279  of  Part  I. 
To  Part  II.  it  appended  "Send  BchrclDcn  an  elnen 
vornenmen  Maun,  uber  nnter»ehledllohe  Dinee,"  pp. 
S39-288.  in  defence  or  the  "  Gedanoken,"  agalnrt  Pa- 
genkop. 

3910.  PfalT,  Christoph  MatthMus.  Dlssertatlo 
exegetico-polemica  de  Validitate  Argument! 
Contra  Pinem  Poenarum  Infernalium  et  Sal- 
vat  ion  em  Damnatorum  ex  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
Marc.  xiv.  21.  Bonnm  JucUe  fuisset,  si  non 
fuisset  natus,  depromti  ...  respondente 
ChristianoTbeoph.Dimpfel  ....  Edltio  nova 
auction    Tubings,  (1734,)  1743,  4*.  pp.36.  D. 

3911.  RelnKard,  Lorenz.  Die  unendliche 
Ewigkeit  der  HOUenstrafen,  mit  schriftmas- 
sigen  BeweisgrUnden  dargethan.  Leipzig, 
1784,  «•.  (4  sh.) 

391 1».  Frevmund,  Andreas,  pseudon.  Be- 
trachtung  der  Unendlichkeit  des  Andern 
T«ides  und  Wioderbringung  aller  Dinge  ...  . 
Leipzig,  1737, 4*.  (7  sh.) 
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3926.  Weinachenlt,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Vindiciaa 
Poenaruui  aetcrnai  utn  oppositae  Auctori  (/.•. 
Marie  Huber]  Epistolarum  sur  la  religion  c§- 
rrntielle.  Frets.  8.  J.  Baumgarteo.]  Hal. 
1742,  4».  pp.  28. 

8927.  Dodwell,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment  asserted  and  vindicated. 
In  Answer  to  Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treatise  on 
that  Subject.  In  Two  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford,  ...  March  21. 
1741.  ...  Oxford,  1748,  8<>.  pp.  88  4-   K 

8928.  [Kleln-lf  leolal,  Georg].  Georg  Paul 
Slegvolcks  dsis  von  Jesu  Christo  aller  Creatur 
zu  predigen  befoblene  ewige  Evangelium  von 
der  dnrch  ihn  erfundenen  ewigen  Erlosung. 
Aufo  neue  heransgegeben  und  vermehrt  durch 
ein  SchUler  Christ!  C.[arl]  C.[hrirtian]  RTeatel]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  also  Alton*,  1741,  8*. 
(20  sh.) 

See  Xo.  8807. 
3929.  Krauter,  Pfaflipp  David.  Dispntatio 
inauguralis  dc  aeterna  Pocnarum  infernallnm 
Dnratiuno.  Jenae,  1748,  4».  (8|  sh.) 
8980.  Scott,  Joseph  Nicol.  Sermons,  preached 
in  Defence  of  all  Religion,  whether  Natural 
or  Revealed  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  174$,  8°. 
H.,  U. 

germ.  XV1T.  sod  XVIII.  to  Vol.  II.,  pp.  321W7B, 
uaiutuin  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  tbc  wicked. 
They  arc  entitled,  "The  Vulgar  Opinion  couccrning 
the  Duration  of  the  Future  Misery  examined." 
9931.  Horbery,  Matthew.    An  Enquiry  into 
the  Scripture-Doctrine  concerning  tho  Dura- 
tion  of  Future  Punishment  ...    .   Occosion'd 
by  some  late  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whiston's    Discourse   of  Hell-Torments.   ... 
London,  1744,  &>.  pp.  xii.,  313.    U. 
Also  iu  his  Work*,  Oxford,  1828,  Vol.  II. 
9032.  BMdlclce,  Joachim.    Abcrmaliger  Ver- 
such  einer  Theodicee  von  dctn  Urspruug  du* 
Bttsen  ....    2  Theile.  Berlin,  1746-4*1,  8«. 
Ith. 

Bdldtoke  maintains  that  (he  eternal  torments  of  the 
damned  spring  from  pure  beaerolence  In  the  Deity, 
because  the  happlnest  of  the  elect  will  beao  grcati.v 
beigbteuud  and  Intensified  by  the  contemplation  of 
thvir  sufferings!  The  sttrnoi  happiness  iu  the  uni- 
verse thus  becomes  greater  than  could  beproducwl  in 
any  other  way.  It  it  but  fair  to  state  that  he  regards 
the  uuniher  of  the  elect  as  immensely  larger  tbau 
that  of  the  reprobate. 

8933.  Dletelmalr,  Joh.  Angustln.  DeatMa- 
racrraaii  varmv  scripturaria  et  fanatica,  ad 
Act.  iii.  21.    Altorfli,  1746, 4°.  (4  sh.) 

8934.  [SclUltte,  Joh.  Oeorg].     Schrift-  und 
'    vernuuftniiteige  Ueberletrung  der  beyderseltl- 

gen  Grilnde  fttr  und  wider  die  gantz  miend- 

Fiche  UnglUckseligkeit  der  Verbrecher  Gottes, 

und  deren  endliche  seligo  Wiederzurechtbring- 

«ng  und  Herstellung;   nach  Anleitung  der 

Gedaucken  des  Herrn  Abt  Mosheims  Uber  die 

Lehre  von  dem  Ende  der  HBUenstrafen  ...    . 

Frankfurt  und  Leipsig,  17469  8».  PP-  272  -f . 

See  Krafts  Km*  Tkeol.  BOA.,  II.  S79-609.  Ascribed 

by  Roterround,  in   his  continuation  of  Jochcr'a  G*- 

Uhrten- Lexicon^  III.  iSO.  to  Phllipp  Ernst  K«rn. 

8936.  [Georirl,  ].    Ungereimte  Dinge  in 

einer  Schrift  zwcener  vornehmcr  Wieder- 
bringer,  die  sie  wider  die  heilige  Rede  des 
Hrn.  Abt  Mosheims  von  der  owiRen  Verdani- 
ni«s  der  Gottlosen,  ans  Lirht  gestellct  haben 
...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747,  &>.  (11 
sh.) 

3936.  Beantirortnne  auf  die  ungereimten 
Dinge,  so  eln  Geistlicher  wider  die  Wieder- 
liringungsfreande  ausgestreuet  ...  .  1747, 
4». 

8037.  Mosbelm,  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Ver- 
theidlgung  der  Oedanken  Uber  die  Lehre  vom 
Ende  der  Hollenstrafen.    Frankfurt,  1747,  8«. 

3938.  Stlebrlts,  Joh.  Friedr.  Erwiesene 
Ewigkeit  der  Htfllenstrafen,  nebst  einer  Ant- 
S40 


wort  auf  die  dem  Ilerrn  AM  Mosheim  entp*-- 
gen  gesetzte  Ueberlegung.  Halle,  1747.  *■- 
(29  sh.) 

"  Hauptachrift  la  phllosophi-cner  HbMkAt.  - 
Fligg: 

3939.  M eene,  Heinr.  DteguteSachederLefar* 
von  der  uneudlichen  Dauer  der  HttUenetraft'ii. 
Helmstidt,  1747-48, 6*. 

3940. Unpartbeyiache   Piilfung   der  Afe- 

handlung :  Schrift-  und  vernunftmJunge  Ueb^r  - 
legung  der  beyderseitigen  Grilnde  fttr  ur.d 
wider  die  ganz  nnendliche  Ungltickseligk<-.s 
der  Verbrecher  Gottes  ....  3  Theile.  Helw- 
stildt,  1747-4*.  *. 

See  Kraft's  Ken*  That  BOi.,  HI.  118-133.  CKflBS ; 
IV.  429-433.    H. 

3941.  SchutB-Scllrlflt  fttr  die  Ewigkeit  oVr 
IIOllen-StrafTen,  wider  die  Schrift-  und  ver- 
nanitmasigo  Ueberlegung  der  beyderseitig*  n 
Grunde  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747, 
&».  (18  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Nev  TkeeL  ML,  II.  80-882.    H. 

3942.  Herbat,  Nic.  Friedr.  Piilfung  des  in 
dem  aberutahligen  Versuche  einer  Theodift-e 
[by  J.  BBldickej  enthaltenen  Lehr-Gebiud*^ 
vom  Unsprung  des  fibsen.  Breslau,  1747,  *"*- 
(11  sh.) 

3943.  Mailer,  Joh.  Sam.  Bescheidene  Prilfun*: 
des  abernialtgen  Venrachs  einer  Theodicee  [l»v 
J.  Btfldicke]  ...    .    Hamburg,  1747,  8».  {10 

*Bee  Kraffa  Neue  Th*oL  SOL,  II.  156-14H.    tL 

3944.  BAldlcsxe,  Joachim.  Aufl9snng  wich- 
tiger  Zweifelsknoten,  welche  seiner  JErklimng 
vom  Ursprung  und  Bcstr»fung  dea  Kfeen  ent- 
gegen  geeetat  worden.    Berlin,  1748,  9*.   (9 

3945.  Patiaszl,  Giovanni  Tincenzo.  De  future 
Impioruni  Statu  Libri  tree  ubi  advere.  Deie- 
tas,  nupcros  Origenistas,  Socinianoa  aliosq; 
Novatores  Ecclcsisc  Catholiia?  Doctrina  de 
Poenarumlnferni  Vcritate,  Qualitate,et  £ter- 
nitate  asseritur  et  illustratur.  . . .  Typit  Srmi- 
itarii  Vrronen*i$,  1748,  4«.  fT.  (8),  pp.  xxiv^  405. 
—  2da  ed.,  Venetiis,  1764,  4«. 

See  Znerariii,  8t*ria  l«t.  «T  Aalte.  I.  34-SS.  (B.) 
Coup.  No.  S746. 

3946.  PfstlT,  Christoph  Matthias.  ...  De  Per- 
pctuitate  Poenarum  Iufeincdium  ex  Katione 
neque  refutabili  nee demonstrabili  ...  .  Tu- 
bing**, 1748,  4o.  pp  38.    H. 

Translated  Into  German.  In  preat  |»rt.  to  tbe  *tf- 
frrtpe  rur  Btfnrd.  d.  rtmimjt.  J>emkm*,  etc.  Heft 
VI.,  (1784.)  pp.  UT-lfiT.    F. 

3947.  Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael,  the  CTere- 
lirr.  Tiie  Phllpeophical  Principles  of  Natuisl 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Unfolded  in  Geoui**- 
trical  Order  ...  .  2  pt.  Glasgow,  1748-49, 
4».   U. 

The  anther  maintains  tbc  doctrines  of  p<e-exteteace 
and  of  nntrersal  restoration. 

3948.  Stnaart,  Benott.  Defense  du  dogme 
catholique  t»ur  T6ternite  dee  peines,  ...  Out- 
rage  dans  leqnel  on  refute  )es  erreurs  de  quel- 
ques  modernes,  et  principalement  celles  dun 
anglois.  Strasbourg,  1748,8".  pp.  xciy  .331  +. 

Bee  Journal  dm  Savons  for  July.  1748,  p.  42S. 

3949.  Stein,  Joachim  Ernst.  ...  Vernunft- 
und  schriftmiisiger  Beweis,  daas  die  Lehre  von 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  in  der  Yer- 
nunft  und  Schrift  nicht  den  tJleneringsten 
Orund habe  ...  .  WolfenbUttel,  1748. 4>.  (6 
sh.) 

3960.  Teller,  Romanua.  Die  unendlichen 
Strafen  in  der  Ewigkeit  ...  in  vtergeist  lichen 
Reden  ...  .  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  (16),  112. 
U. 

3951.  Zlntmermatiin,  Joach.  Joh.  Daniel. 
Die  N'ichtigkeit  der  Lehre  von  der  Wie*>r- 
bringtmg  aller  Dinge,  erwiesen  ...  .  Hain- 
burg,  1748,  8«.  (40  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Nmm  ThvtL  BOL,  1748,  IV.  4>-4«,    B. 
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8052.  Hartley,  David.  Observations  on  Man, 
his  Frame,  bis  Duty,  and  his  Expectations. 
...  2  pt.    London,  1749, 8*.  H. 

Pari  II.,  pp.  382-437,  treats  of  a  future  state,  the 
terms  of  salvation,  and  the  flail  bapplneu  of  oil 
mankind.  Comp.  No.  4127. -4th  ed.,  2  vol.  Load.. 
1801. 8»,  with  the  Notes  and  Additions  of  R.  A.  Pisto- 
riu*.  8d  ed.,  in  one  vol. 

8963.  Rlttersdorf,  Daniel.  Eln  Bllck  in  die 
Ewigkeit  ...    .    Elbing,  1749,  8».  (4t  sh.) 

99.>3».  Getiansnven  von  der  Unendlicfakeit  der 
Htfllenstrafen  ...  .  Frankf.  and  Leipzig, 
1749,  8».  (7  sh.) 

8954.  Clear  Distinction  (A)  between  True  and 
False  Religion  ...  by  which  the  Truth  of 
Eternal  Punishment  is  asserted  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  confuted 
and  condemned,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
but  the  Blasphemous  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Derils.    Birmingham,  1750, 8». 

8955.  Herbat,  Nlc.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  Prtl- 
fnng  des  so  genannten  abermahllgen  Versuchs 
einer  Theodicee  des  Herrn  Joachim  Boldickens. 
Lemgo,  1750,  8*.  (41  sh.) 

8956.  Rtbov,  nr  Rtebow,  Georg  Heinr.  De 
Imptornm  Resurrectione.  Gottingae,  1750, 
4*.  (S*  sh.) 

8956*.  Ranisch,  Salomo.  Commentatio  my- 
thologies pro  Suppliciis  Sceleratorum  aeternis, 
ariversus  novissimum  avoxareurravcatc  Auc- 
toreni  script*.     Alteuburgi,  1750,  •>. 

8957.  Valentin,  Theod.  Heinr.  TJebeneu- 
gender  BeweLt.  dam  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
gung  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
licher  Irrthum  sey  ...  .  Leipzig,  1751,  8*. 
(3  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  JVsim  TktoL  BM.,  1T53,  Til.  425-418. 
B. 

8958.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophistry  fby  P.  Cuppe],  en- 
tilled,  Heaven  Open  to  All  Men.  ...    London, 

See  No.  9806. 

3959.  Cooke,  Thomas.  The  Scheme  of  Man's 
Present  and  Future  Existence;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Glory  of  Ood  in  all  his  Attributes.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vl.  7,  8.]  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1752, 8«. 

3960.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tenderness  of 
Ood  to  his  Creature  Man :  or,  The  Scripture- 
Arcount  of  the  Redemption,  Conversion,  and 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, that  ...  the  Rational  SonI  or  Spirit 
of  Every  Sinner,  after  suffering  in  Proportion 
to  his  Deserts,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  saved,  in  a  Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteous  ...  will  be  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  after  Religious  Truth.  London,  n.d. 
[1753?],  &*.  pp.  xxiih,  344.    U. 

3961.  Hanov,  Michael  Christoph.  Phllosophc- 
mata  de  Justitia  Del  inflnita.  [Resp.  Job. 
Heinr.  Stobboy.]    Dantiscl,  1753,  4*.  (5  sh.) 

Maintains  the  r— ■oasblenoss  of  the  doctrine  of 


3962.  Perronet,  Vincent.  A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cuppe],  entitled,  Heaven 
open  to  All  Men.    London,  1753,  8*. 

Bee  No.  8806. 

3963.  Soldan,  Job.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragen,  de- 
nen,  welche  kelne  nnaufbOrllcbe  Hollo  zuge- 
ben,  10  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
sugleich  des  Herrn  Wacnsmanns  Melnung, 
warum  Oott  den  gefallenen  Bngeln  keinen 
Xrloser  gegeben  habe,  geprUfet  wird.  Halle, 
n»,8».pp.93.    K 

Sen  Krafts  Jfim*  Iftesl.  MM.,  17K,  X.  44*-4J0.  B. 


Tockrlektm  tea  mcrkw.  Bu- 


8964.  Scripture-Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.  London,  1754,  8*.  pp.  78  +. 
V. 

Maintains  the  destrnotlon  of  the  wicked. 

8965.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  In  the  Infliction  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Lon- 
don, 1754,  8*.  6d. 

3965*.  Grlffln,  Rev. ,  Rtetor  0/  Dinglty. 

The  Scripture  Account  of  a  Future  8tate  con- 
sidered.   ...   Occasioned  by  reading   a    late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymous Author.    London.  1755,  8°.  1*. 
8m  Monthly  Rev.  for  Peb.  176ft;  HI.  164. 

3966.  Herbst,  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgesetxte  Prtt- 
fung  der  Boldickischen  Lehrsatte  ....  Hal- 
le, (755,8*.  (22  sh.) 

8967.  Maud,  John.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Tremendous  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  1753,  8*.  pp.  92.    U. 

3968. The  Tremendous  Sanction ;  or,  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Torments,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Credibility  it 
hnth  from  History,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  Books.  ...  London,  1755,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
404  -4-.    U. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 

8969.  Troachel,  Jac.  Elias.  De  wterna  Pecca- 
torum  Dammitione  spcriatira  ex  Scientia  Dei 
media  demonKtrata.  [Prxs.  8.  J.  Baumgar- 
ten.]   Halae,  1757,  4>.  (6  ah.) 

3969>.  Basal  d'uno  demonstration  de  VApoco- 

instate.    Qnol!  grand  Dleul   pour  jamais  lo 

ciel  ou  le  tartare  Tun  ou  l'autre  m'attend? 

Lampsaque,  1757,  8*.  pp.  31. 

See   Baumnr  ten's  JVoc"  ' 

them,  XI.  184-166. 

3970.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Everlasting  Punishments  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added,  Essays  on  divers 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1758.) 
1761,  8».  pp.  xxvii.,  468.    U. 

The  Bssay  on  Everlasting  Punishments  occupies 

K.  117-400.    The  author  of  this  volume  aUo  pub* 
hod   "A   Dissertation   on    Palee   Religion,"  and 
"  Essays  and  Letters  on  Various  Subjects." 

8971.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re- 
ligious Truth;  and  a  Weil-wisher  to  All  Man- 
kind. London,  1758,  8".  pp.  xvi,  175.  D., 
BA. 

Maintains  the  dostrtae  of  UatvensJUta. 

3972.  Bourn,  Samuel,  of  Nnrvrich.  A  Letter 
to  tbe  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D. concerning 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .    London,  1759,  8».  ed. 

Also  In  R.  Baron's  PWan  0/  PritHtraft  ttnd  Orfao- 
dozy  Shaken,  ill.  241-281,  Load.  17«,  12*.   M. 

3973.  Relljr,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  . . .  London,  1759,  8*. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.   U. 

Reprinted,  Boston,  1779:  Providence,  1782 ;  Paris, 
Me.  1HJ6;  Philad.  IBIS.  8*.  Maintains  Uoiversallsm 
on  Calf  luistta  prioelple*. 

3974.  Some  Thoughto  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  in  Charlestown  South  Cant- 
Una,  entitled,  "Tho  Prophetic  Numbers  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated."  Charlestown, 
1759,  *K  pp.  37.    U. 

Against  Univcrsaluna. 
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3076.  Bourn,  Bnmn*\y  of  Norwich.    A  Series 
of  Discourses  on  the  Principle*  and  Evidence* 
of  Natural  Religion  and  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. ...  4  vol.    London,  1700—    ,  8».    //. 
Discourses  Till.  — XIII.  in  Vol.  I.  relate  to  the 
future  »tate.    Discourse  XV.  maintains  the  doctrine 
or  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 
8976.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  oc- 
casioned by  a  Perusal  of  two  Volumes  of  Dis- 
courses which  he  lately  published.    By  a  Be- 
liever in  God  and  a  Future  State.    London, 
1760,  8«.  pp.  32. 
3977.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.    Apo- 
logie . . .  siir  son  systeme  de  non-eteruite  des 
peiues  a  venir.    1761, 1*2°. 

Qutrard  erroneously  gives  Prtdtric  Louit  ma  the 
Christian  name  of  Petltplerre.  . 

8978.  Relly,  James.  Antichrist  Resisted:  in 
Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  wrote  by  W.  Mason,  in- 
titled  Antiuomiau  Heresy  Exploded  ...  . 
London,  1761,  8«.  pp.  64.    U. 

8979.  [Stonerioiise,  ttr  George,  Bart.].  Uni- 
versal Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine.  ... 
London,  1761,  8«.  pp.  406.    H. 

8980.  Basedow,  Joh.  Bernh.  Philalethie; 
neue  Ansichten  in  die  Wahrheiten  nnd  Reli- 
gion der  Vernunft  bis  in  die  Grenzen  der 
giaubwlirdigen  Offenbaruug.  2  Theile.  Al- 
tona,  1763-64?  8«. 

In  this  work  Basedow  oppose*  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment.    Comp.  No.  9968. 

3981.  I*sw,  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy.  . . . 
London,  1762,  8*.  —  Also  Stamford  [Eng.1, 
1803, 12*.  pp.  140.    K  L         J 

Near  the  end  of  tali  treatise  Law  professes  his  be- 
lief in  universal  salvation. 

8982.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Voice  of  Glad- 
Tidings  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  . . .  wherein  the 
Physical  Ground  of  Regeneration  is  shown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  is  proved  from 
the  Oracles  of  God  in  both  Covenants.  ...  Lou- 
don, 1768,  %:  pp.  232  -f .    D. 

3983.  Drel  Abhandltingen  von  den  Htfllenstra- 
fen  and  deren  Dnurr,  nebst  einer  Nnchricht, 
was  slch  mit  Herrn  Petit-Pierre  wegen  dieser 
Lehre  sugetragen.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig, 
1768,8-.  V   * 

8984.  Relly,  James.  The  Sadducee  Detected 
and  Refuted,  in  Remarks  on  the  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .    London,  1764,  8«.  pp.  94. 

'  See  Mo.  3783. 
8986.  Dudgeon,  William.  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.    Carefully 
corrected,    n.p.  1765, 1G»?  pp.  290.    U. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  opposes  the  doctrine  or  endless  pun- 
ishment.   Bee  particular!/  pp.  126-158. 

8986.  Wirthgen,  C.  F.  Praedestinatio  Ma- 
lornm  Poenarum  praesertint  spud  Inferos 
non  aeternarum  contra  Basedovium  negatnr. 
\Prms.  J,  8.  Weickbmann.j    Vitebergae,  1765, 

'  See  No.  9860. 

8987.  Realftto  (La)  et  l'eternite  des  peines  ae 
1'enfer  demon  trees  par  des  raisons  philoso- 
phiques  contre  i'irrcligion  -et  la  superstition, 
Amsterdam,  1766,  8°.  (5  sh.l 

Bee  Krnestl'a  Acne  Tkeoi.  SHd.,  1768,  VII.  237-247. 
B. 

8988.  rStonehouae,  Sir  George,  Bart.].  Uni- 
versal Restitution  farther  defended ;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Book  intitled  Universal 
Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bris- 
tol, 1768,  8«.  pp.  148.    H. 

8989.  Enter  (V)  detrnit,  on  Examon  raisonne 
du  dogme  de  l'eteruitldes  peines  [followed  by 
a  "  Dissertation  critique  sur  lea  peine*  d'onfer" 
by  Whitefoot.  Both  works  translated  from 
the  English  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach.]  ...  . 
Londrea  [Amsterdam],  1769, 12». 

I  have  not  seen  this  volume,  but  conjecture  that 
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the  ••  L'eofer  dferalt"  is  a  translation  of  «he  wort  **. 
Klchardaou  described  above.  No.  3784.  For  a  4mc- 
tation  attributed  to  Whitefoot.  compare  Ka.  S7«e.  I 
take  the  title  from  Barbler.  u.  5101. 

3990.  M filler,  Joh.  Daniel.    Diasertatio  inas- 

guralis  in  qua  Iustitia  Poeuartim  Aeternarum 
ex  Klnitudineillanun  demonstratur.  RintdiL 
1760,  4*. 

3991.  Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Leibnirjr 
von  den  ewigen  Strafen.  1770-  (In  his  Sammt- 
Uche  Sdtri/ltn,  Lachmana's  ed.,  IX.  149-I77.J 
H* 

3992.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Diasertatio  de  Morte 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1771,  4*. 

3993.  Jackel,  Joh.  G.  Gedanken  von  der 
Unendlichkcit  der  Holleastrafen.  Cheninitt, 
1771,  8o.  pp.  72. 

3994.  Lettre  philoaophico-tMologique  snr  Vf- 
ternite  des  peines.    Amsterdam,  1771,  8». 

"  Against  Rousseau.**— BrtUeh.    hVmase 
upou  the  suldect  in  his  EmiU,  Liv.  IV. 

3995.  Berrow,  Capel,  Jirdar  of  Rtmiftfftun. 
Theological  Dissertations  ...  .  London,  1773, 
4».  pp.  22,  66,  36.  31,  85,  viti.,  170  +.    171 

The  second  of  these  Dissertations  is  on  "  Predomi- 
nation, Rlection,  and  Foture  Punishment*.  *65pa*es; 
the  la>t,  entitled  "  A  Lapse  of  Htimsa  Sou's  to.  a 
State  or  Pre-exiftenee.'  etc..  contains  180  pas**.  Ber- 
row opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puoishwjeat. 

3996.  [Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.].  Neue  Xor- 
Btellnng  von  den  Straien  der  Verdaxnmteu  in 
der  Ewigkeit  nach  Grunden  der  Schrift.  Ros- 
tock und  Leipzig,  1772,  fe>.  pp.  167. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  or  the  deatrwctlnei  of  the 
wicked.  Compare  the  full  criticism  In  Dc4rrlein  s 
Theol.  JNftttofAe*.  Bd.  TT.  St.  1.  p.  440.  V.—MrtttdL 
See  also  Nos.  4016,  4083,  below. 

3997.  Hberhard,  Job.  August.  Nene  Apcio- 
gie  des  Sokrates,  oder  Untersiichung  der  Lrbi  e 
von  der  ?eligkeit  der  Ileiden  . . .  .  Neue  owl 
vcrbesserte  Atifl.  2  Bde.  Frankfurt  und 
Leipzig,  (Berlin,  1772,  76;  Bd.  II.  1778,)  17*7, 
8».    //. 

A  rVeneft  translation.  A  rot.  1773.  &;  Dvtch,  Gra- 
vciihaag,  177S.  K°.  Opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternnl 
punishment,  and  the  Augu>titiian  system  of  tbtolocr 
gencra'ty.  "A  tery  raluable  work,'"  ch»factonse4 
by  "  philosophical  acuteness.  thorouch,  isspmtal. 
snd  calm  investieatlou,"  and  "an  its>r<r**»l«»  nod 
eloquent  Kyle."— fuhrmana.  Anseta.sf,  Moot.  Lit.  II. 
i.  479.  q.  v. 

3998.  OeaTeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Die  Neue 
Apologie  di>s  Sokrates  ...  bvurthetlt  ...  . 
Leipzig,  1778,  8».  pp.  108.     U. 

3999.  Huet,  Daniel  Theodore.  Peflexkms  rar 
la  Notivelle  Apologie  pour  Sucrate  de  M.  J.  A. 
Eberhard  ...    .    Utrecht,  1774,  8*. 

4000.  [Stonehonse,  Sr  George.  Bart.).  Uni- 
versal Restitution  vindicated  against  the  CaJ- 
vinists:  in  Five  Dialogues.  ...  Bristol,  1778. 
8°.  pp.  176.     tt 

4001.  Pomp,  R,  Kuntgefasste  PHifungen  der 
Lehre  de^  Ewigen  Evangeliutns :  worn  it  deut- 
lich  gexeiget  wird,  dass  man  die  Wiederbring- 
ung  alter  Dinge  in  der  heiligen  Schrift  vergeb- 

llcb  suchet Philadelphia,  1774.   8*.   pp, 

xvi.,200.    K 

In  opposition  particularly  to  Klein -N'icolai  («Jms 
Paul  Sicgrolck).  ChHstoph  fichuti,  and  David  Scha- 
fter. 

4002.  Verpoorten,  Wfllem  Paul.  De  Resur- 
rect ionc  lmpioruni  Morito  Christ!  non  impe- 
trata.    Gedani,  1774,  4».    Igr. 

4003.  Welckhmann,  Sam.  Gottlieb  (Lot. 
Theophilus).  Vindiciae  Doctrinae  de  SuppH- 
ciis  Damnatorum  aeternis.  [fVw*.  W.  P.  Ver- 
poorton.]    Gedani,  1774, 4«.  pp.  32. 

4004.  Alpnen,  Hieronymus  vaih.  Eenige 
leerstukken  van  den  protestantsrhen  gods- 
dieiist  ...  [in  answer  to  Eberhard].  Utrecht 
1775,8-. 

4006.  Haller,  Albert,  Barxm  won.  Briefo 
tiber  einiger  noch  lebenden  Freigewter  Ein- 
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wtlrfe  eegen  die  Offenbarung.  3  Theile.   Bern, 
1115-77,  8*. 

Tha  fourth  Letter  la  Part  II.  maintain*  the  eternity 
•f  future  punishment. 

4006.  Hofmuin,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Dnblorum, 
quae  Doctrinae  tie  Poenis  Damnatorum  aeter- 
uih  objicl  solent,  potiorum  Solutio.  [JV«*.  0. 
F.  S«iler.]    JSrlangae,  1775,  4*. 

4007.  Konlg,  J.  C.  De  Annihilation*  jEtornia 
aflticto  Cruciatibus  haud  detestanda.  [Pries. 
O.  A.  Wille.]    Altorfi,  1775,  4».  3yr. 

4008.  Croawell,  A.  Mr.  Murray  Unmaak'd. 
In  which  ...  is  shown,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Uuiversal  Salvation  is  inimical  to  Vcrtue  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Olocester,  to  the  People  of  his  Charge,  with 
regard  to  Mr. Murray.  ...  The  2d  Ed. greatly 
enlarged.    Boston,  1775,  8«.  pp.  20.    BA. 

4000.  Cleaveland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  tho  Bud,  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  ...  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  Johu  Murray, 
has,  of  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
the  First  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.R.,  1776,  8».  pp.  44. 

4010.  [Relly,  James].  Epistles :  or,  The  Great 
Salvation  contemplated ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
177«,8-.pp.237.     U. 

4011.  Beyer,  Carl  August.  Apologte  der 
heiligen  Schriftoder  Untersuchung  der  Lehre 
von  den  gOttlichen  Strafen.  ...  llallc,  1779, 
8».  pp.  207  +.     V. 

fa  opposition  to  Eberhard. 

4012.  Servetus,  Mordecai,  jweurfon.  Tlie  Mys- 
tic's Plea  for  Universal  Redemption,  as  ... 

S reached  by  Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
lumber  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 
ger*, Ac.  ByMordecai  Servetus.  ...  Philad. 
1781,  8*.  pp.  16.    U. 

4013.  [Beyer,  Joh.  Rud.  Gottlieb].  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  und  deron  Dauer. 
Ein  Versuch.    Leipzig,  1782,  8°.  I>|».  102.     V. 

"Xurrelatlv  teles  tie  ewig."— Brttwk.  Sec  Not. 
40*5,4036. 

4014.  [Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim].  GStt- 
liclio  Entwkkelung  dei  Satans  (lurch  das 
Menschenge<«chlecht.     Dessau,  1782,  8». 

RestorationUi. 

4015.  Newton,  TLomas,  Bp.  Works.  1782. 
See  No.  2207. 

4016.  "Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Priifung 
wlchtiger  Lehren  theologischen  und  phiioso- 
phischen  Inhalts  ...  .  Berlin,  1782,  8*.  pp. 
xvii.,331.    P. 

The  third  chapter,  pp.  104-210,  dtwjasse*  the  ques- 
tion, "I«t  dor  Zwock  der  zuktlnftigi'M  Strafen  die 
Besaeroogf"  The  author  favor*  the  doctrine  or  tbe 
detraction  of  tbe  wicked. 

4017.  [Channcy,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  from  a  Vari- 
ety of  Pious  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
purposely  writ  npon  the  Subject.  ...  By  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  1782,  *».  pp.  ill.,  26.    BA.,  If. 

The  pnefaec  it  signed  T.  W. 

4018.  Mather,  Samuel.  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
"  Salvation  for  All  Mea,"  etc.]  Boston,  1782, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

4010.  [Clarke,  Bev.  John,  I)  DX  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  his  Disingenu- 
ous Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled, Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Boston,  1782,  4«.  pp.  9.    BA.,  MH& 

4020.  Author  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  the  Readers.  Boston,  178S, 
4*.  pp.  6.    BA. 


4021.  Townsend,  Shipple.  Some  Remarks 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled,  AH  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...    .    Boston,  N.E.  1788,  8».  pp.  32. 

Also  In  hU  Gotptl  Nmt»,  etc.  1794,  8°,  pp.  138-179. 

4022.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Divine  Glory  brought 
to  View,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  4*.  pp.  51.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Glory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Troth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  1789,  4*.  pp.  10. 
BA. 

4024.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitled  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  . . .    [Boston,  1788,]  8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4025.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  the  Condemnation 
...  of  the  Ungodly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Bos- 
ton, 1788,]  4o.  pp.  10.    BA. 

4026.  Townsend,  Shinpie.  Repentanco  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  tho  Ungodly."  Boston,  1784, 
»•. 

4027.  Presbyterian  Church  —  First 
Presby.ery  of  the  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  support  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  somo  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
raging  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  1783, 
18».  pp.  vli.,  360  + .    MHS. 

Pp.  1G9-W0  are  in  opposition  to  "  OrtgenUm."  or 
the  doctriue  or  Universal  Salvation. 

4028.  Thaoher,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  Anally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal ;  or.  That  all  Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  bo  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Throe  Sermons,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782.  . . .    Salem,  1783,  sm.  4«.  pp.  51.    H. 

4029.  Bllltges  Mitt  el  (Ein)  zwischen  den  bei- 
den  vornehnisten  Meinungen  iiber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  im  zukiinftigen  Leben,  vorgelegt 
durch  eineu  cklectischen  Theologen.  A  us  deni 
Franzomscheu  ubersetzt  niit  einigen  Anmer- 
kuugen.    Leipzig,  1788,  8«>.  pp.  70. 

4030.  Emmom.  Nathanacl.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Process  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment. Tit  which  tho  Modern  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  oro  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.I.,  1788,  4«.  pp.  76.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Unscriptural :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Boston, 
17S3,  4°.  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4032.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  tho  Dictates  of  Scripture 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefully  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divino  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  Goodness:  in  which  also 
Objections  are  stated  and  answered.  . . .  New- 
port, Rhode-Island,  1783,  4«.  pp.  vl.,  194.    B. 

AIM  In  hli  Work:  1854,  8»,  II.  8S7-489.    H. 

4033.  Junfie,  Christian  Gottfried.  Dissertatio 
InauguralTs,  qua  de  Duratlone  Poemtrum  In- 
fernalium  reccntioris  Auctoris  [i*.  E.  J.  0. 
Walter]  Sententia  cxpenditnr.  Altdorfii, 
178$,4». 

See  No*.  MM,  4016. 

4034. Programma  de  Poenarnm  divinarum 

Vi  emendatrice.    Altdorfii,  1788, 4°. 
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4035.  [Schwartae,  Christian  August].    Zu- 

satse  zu  dem  Veraueh  eines  Ungenannten  (t.e. 

J.   K.  G.  Beyer]  Uber  die  Strafen  dcr  Ver- 

dammten  ...    .    Leipzig,  1788,  8*.  Pp.  62. 

••  Maintains  the  pwibilltj  and  probability  of  ths 

recovery  of  the  daatacd."— BrcUch.    Sc«  No.  4013. 

4086.  Beyer,  Joh.  Rnd.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  und  deren  Dauer. 
Fortgeaetzter  Versuch  ...  .  Leipzig,  1784, 
*».  pp.  (8),  263.     U. 

4037.  [Chauncy,  Charles].  The  Mystery  hid 
from  Ages  and  Generations,  made  manifest  by 
the  Gospel-Revel  at  Ion:  or,  The  Salvation  of 
All  Men  the  Grand  Thing  aimed  at  in  the 
Scheme  of  God  ...  .  In  Three  Chapters.  . . . 
By  One  who  wishes  well  to  the  whole  Human 
Bare.  . . .    London,  1784,  9°.  pp.  xvi.,  4%.    H. 

A  Dutch  translation  of  tbe  above  (a*  t  mppose),  bj 
P.  van  Mcuert,  with  the  title:— "Deelndelijkc jfeluk- 
nligheld  allermeniehcn,  roornamclljk  bedocld  in  het 
plan  van  God,"  He.    2  deelcn,  Lecuvardcn,  17bT,  6". 

4038.  Predlgten  tiber  die  f&lsche  Lehre  von 
ewigen  HUUenstrafen.   2Theilo.  Berlin,  1784, 

8«>. 

4039.  Purvei,  James.  An  Humble  Attempt 
to  investigate  and  defend  the  Scripture-Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  ami  the 
Holy  Spirit :  to  which  is  now  added,  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
...  and  the  Final  Issue  of  his  Administration. 
With  an  Appendix  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1784, 
12".  pp.  xvi ,  316.     U. 

The  author  ii  a  Unitarian  and  a  RectoratlonUL 

4040.  Brown,  James,  Missionary  of  the  *c. 
for  Prop,  the  Gofp*!  in  Foreign  Fbrls.  The 
Restoration  [Restitution f  so  Watt]  of  all 
Things;  an  Essay  on  the  Important  Purpose 
of  the  Universal  Redeemer's  Destination. 
London,  1785,  8°.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

See  No.  4167. 

4041.  [Corrodl,  Heinr.].  Uber  die  Ewigkelt 
der  Hollenstrafen.  (Brytr&jr  tur  Brfurd.  d. 
vern&nft.  Denkens,  etc.,  1785,  Heft  7,  pp. 
41-72.)     F. 

404K  Petera,  Samuel.    A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eter- 
nal Punishments,  and  the  Improbability  of 
Universal  Salvation.    London,  1785, 8*.   H. 
Sec  No.  4131. 

4042.  Smalley,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Account  a  Matter  of  Just  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivered  at  Wallingford,  ...  with 
special  reference  to  the  Mnrryan  [sic]  Contro- 
versy. . . .    Hartford,  1785,  S».  pp.  30.    U. 

4043. The  Law  in  all  respects  satisfied  by 

our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  those  only  who  be- 
long to  him ;  or,  None  but  Believers  saved ...  . 
A  Second  Sermon,  preached  at  Wallingford, 
with  a  View  to  the  Universalists.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1786,  8*.  pp.  32.    U. 

4044.  Adeloa,  pseudon.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  published,  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  ...  .  By  Adelos. 
Providence,  1788,  8«.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Against  the  doctrine. 

4045.  Crouch,  Isaac.  The  Eternity  of  Future 
Punishments.  A  Sermon  preached  beforo  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...J April  0, 1786,  from 
Rev.  xxil.  11].    Oxford,  1786,  4*.  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  Evam,  David.  General  Election,  or, 
Salvation  for  All  Men  illustrated  and  proved. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Meetingof  theUnited 
Brethren,  In  New  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
November  —  1785.    X.P.  1786,  8«>.  pp.  27.     U. 

4047.  Johnson,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Punishment  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrated  and 
evinced  to  be  a  Scripture  Doctrine :  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Men,  as  taught  in  several 
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Late  Publications,  confuted.  ...  New-London, 
[Conn.],  1786,  S».  pp.  xviii.,  359.  J£,  U. 
404S.  Leicester,  Francis.  Christ  glorified  ia 
the  Salvation  and  final  Restoration  of  all 
Mankind;  set  forth  in  two  Sermons  on  1  Tin. 
iv.  9, 10, 11.    London,  1786,  8*.  Is. 

4049.  Matthews,  WillUm.  The  Miscella- 
neous Companions :  Vol.  III.  Containing  Dis- 
sertations ...  ;  and  Dialogues  in  tbe  World  «*? 
Spirits.    Bath  [KngA  1786, 16-.  pp.  234.     £. 

Pp.  33-42  contain  a  dinertatioo  on  the  Laat  Day ; 
pp.  63-160  oppose  the  doctrine  of  eternal  poaiafc- 
ment. 

4050.  Petitplerre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Le 
plan  de  Dieu  en  vers  les  hommes,  tel  qn"il  Fa 
mauifest6  daus  la  uature  et  dans  la  grace.  . . . 
Hamburg,  1786,  8°.  —  Nouvelle  6d.,  Amster- 
dam, 1791,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  272.     V. 

4051.  — -  Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Goodnesa,  re- 
lative to  the  Government  of  Moral  Agent*. 

Krticularly  displayed  in  Future  Rewards  and 
mishments.  Translated  from  the  French  .... 
Bath  [Eng.],  1788,  8*.— Also  Hartford  [Conn.l 
1794,  I*;  Montpelier  [Vt.1  1828,  12»  (Z>.>; 
Philadelphia,  1843,  8*. 

Sec  JfofUMjr  JUw.  for  March.  1788;  LXXXTTTL 
S38-341. 

4052.  Smith,  William  Pitt.  The  Universal*!. 
In  Seven  Letters  to  Amyntor.  . . .  New- York, 
1787, 12».  pp.  305.     U. 

4053.  Thomson,  R.  The  Eternity  of  Hell- 
Torments  vindicated.    London?  1788,  8». 

4054.  Whltaker,  Edward  W.  A  Seriona  Ad- 
dress on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment.    About  1788?  8». 

4055.  Winchester,  Elhanan.  The  Universal 
Restoration,  exhibited  in  Four  Dialogues  be- 
tween a  Minister  and  his  Friend  ...  .  Tbe 
2d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  To  this  Edition  is 
prefixed  ...  some  Sketches  of  ...  [the  Au- 
thor'*] Life...  .  London,  (1788,)  1792,  8». 
pp.lx.,  202.    H. 

Fourth  edition,  with  Notes  by  W.  Tidier, 


1799.  —  Reprinted  at  Worcester,  Mas*.  1803.  13  iH.  S : 
Bcltara  Kails,  Vt.  1819.  IS*  (B.if  Boccoo,  USl.  8»[ 
Philad.  1843,  8*. 

4056.  Clarke,  George.  Vindication  of  tbe 
Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  Rights  of  Men :  in 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  DeCoetlogon,  occasioned  by 
the  Publication  of  Edwards'  Sermon  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments.    1780, 8». 

4057.  Taylor,  Daniel.  The  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment,  asserted  and  improved:  a 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xx v.  46.  London,  1789, 
8*.  pp.  46. 

4058. The  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment 

re-asserted.    8». 
4050.  Winchester,  Elhanan.    A  Course  of 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that  remain  to  be 

fulfilled.  4  vol.   London,  1780-90,8*.— 2  vol. 

Walpole,  1800,  8».    H. 

4060.  Pragmatlsehe  Abhandlung  Uber  die 
Dauer  der  Hollenstrafen.  Frankfurt  und  Lain-. 
rig,  1786,  8*.  pp.  263+.    K 

Bovtorsiionlat. 

4061.  [Cooper,  Samuel,  DJK,  of  Ormt  Far- 
mouth],  d.  1800.  Four  Disnertetione.  I.  On 
Eternal  Punishments.  In  which  the  Design 
of  Punishment  in  general  is  planed  in  a  New 
Light.  II.  On  Christ's  cursing  the  Fig-Tiee. 
...  III.  On  Mistranslations  in  tho  New-Tea- 
tament.  . . .  IV.  On  Christ's  Temptation.  . . . 
London,  x.n.  fl°.  pp.  xv..  2&1.     &- 

With  tho  hatf-tttlc  :-*'  Kxplanfttfoas  of  some  DtS. 
ea It  Texts  In  the  Nov  Teataatoat.  In  Poor  DSaaarta- 
Uoii«." 

4062.  Rdwarda,  Jonathan,  the  yenwjar.  The 
Salvation  of  All  Men  strictly  examined;  and 
the  Endless  Punishment  of  those  who  die  Im- 
penitent, argued  and  defended  against  the 
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Objections  and  Reasonings  of  the  Late  Rev. 
Doctor  Chauocy,  of  Boston,  in  his  Book  en- 
titled "The  Salvation  of  All  Men,"  Ac 

New-Haven,  1790,  8».  pp.  vi.,  332.  B.— 2d 
Ed.  ...  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D  J) Bostou, 

1824, 1>.  pp.  419.    U. 

Perhaps  tbc  ablest  work  in  defenoe  of  the  doctrine 

or  endless  punishment.—  A  Dutch  translation,  Utrecht, 

1TW,  »». 

4063.  Bwlgkelt  (Ueber  die)  der  Hffllen- 
strafen,  ein  Yersuch  in  eincm  Briefe  des 
Orafen  von  M.  Aus  dom  Franzbsischca.  Leip- 
zig, 1700,  »>.  pp.  82. 

4063*.  God's  Love  to  Mankind,  exemplified  .... 
By  a  Resident  of  N ew-York.    New-York,  1701, 
8».  pp.  18.    H. 
UoWersallat. 

4064.  Burton,  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pun- 
ishment to  the  Wicked  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment...    .    London,  1702,  8».  Cd. 

4065.  (Clarke,  George].  A  Vindication  of  the 
Honor  of  God :  in  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Eternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
Salvation Loudon,  170*2,  8°.  pp.  284.    U. 

Mulotalus  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

4005*.  "Weaver,  James.  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  Universal  Restoration  of  all  lapsed  Intel- 
ligences from  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  London, 
170S,  8*. 

4066.  Ammon,Christoph  Friedr.von.  Sym- 
bolae  Theologicae  et  Crlticae  ad  Doctrinam  de 
Poenarum  divinarnm  Durations  in  altera 
Vita.    (Opuscuta  That.,  1708,  8<>f  pp.  109-144.) 

4067.  [Dutolt  Mambrlni,  Marc  Philippe]. 
La  philosophic*  divine  ...  .  ParKelephBen 
Nathan  ...  3  torn.  [Lausanne?],  1703,  8°.  H, 

The  flrst  edition  or  this  strange  mystical  work  was 
pabtisned  in  1790  with  the  title:  —  "  De  1  origine,  des 
wages,  des  abus.*'  etc  Bee  Qaerard.  Tom.  I.  pp. 
e»-T0.  and  II.  S-M  treat  of  immortality.  The  author 
reject*  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  quoting 
tbe  striking  expression  of  Madame  Guy  on,  —  •*  Pure 
lore  la  the  only  eternal  fire. '  Bee  Tea.  I.  pp.  572, 
SIS. 

4068.  Young,  Joseph,  M.D.  Calvinism  and 
Universalism  Contrasted  ...  .  New-York, 
1703, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  xx.,  124. 

Unlrersaliat. 

4069.  M  arsons,  John.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration of  Mankind  examined  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Inconsistent  with  Itself,  . . .  and 
Subversive  of  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, x.d.  [1704  f],  16».     U. 

Mr.  Mtnon  maintains  the  dtttruetion  or  the 
wicked, 

4070.  Towmend,  Shippie.  Oospel  News .... 
Boston,  1704, 8°.  pp.  376.    BA. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 
4070*.  Murray,  John.     Universalism  vindi- 
cated ...    .  Charlestown,  [1705  ?]  8*.  pp.  xvi., 
96.    H. 

4071.  Wright,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  Indefensible :  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  several  Passages  in  Dr.  Ryland's 
8ermon,  entitled  "The  First  Lye  Refuted." 
...    London  [170- ?],  8*.  pp.  62.     P. 

4074.  Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  elder.    Re- 
marks on  Important  Theological  Controver- 
sies. . . .    Edinburgh,  1706, 1>.  pp.  480.    BA. 
Cfa.  I.,  pp.  1-36.  treats  of  "  God's  moral  government, 
s  futnre  state,  and  the*  immortality  or  the  soul:"  Oh. 
II.,  pp.  36-93.  ot  "  the  endless  punishment  or  those 
who  die  Impenitent.'*    Comp.  No.  3737. 

4073.  Huntington,  Joseph.  Calvinism  Im- 
proved ;  or,  The  Oospel  illustrated  as  a  System 
of  Real  Grace  issuing  in  the  Salvation  of  All 


Men.  A  Posthumous  Work  ...  .  New-Lon- 
don (Conn.),  1706,  8«.  pp.  331.    H. 

4074.  Huntington,  William.  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished :  or,  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1706,  8<>.  pp.  95.    BA. 

4075.  Strong,  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Misery  Reconcileable  with  the  Infinite  Be- 
nevolence of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford, 
1706,  8o.  pp.  408.    B^V. 

See  No.  4089. 

4076.  Kershaw,  James.  Tbe  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plau  of  Human  Redemption  ...  Including 
the  Times  of  tho  Restitution  of  All  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1707, 12».  pp.  289.    IT. 

4077.  Universalis*'*  Miscellany  (TheV,  or. 
Philanthropist**  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
as  an  Antidote  against  the  Antichristian  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  I.— V.  || 
The  Universal  Theological Magazino  ...  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Univcrsalist's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  VI.  —  IX.  ...  [Edited  by  William 
Vidler.  Monthly.  Jan.  1797  -  Dec.  1803.1  9  vol. 
London,  1707-fl803],  8*. 

4078.  Universal  Theological  Magazine  (The) 
and  Impartial  Review,  vol.  1. — III.  [Jan. 
1804  -July,  1806. J  3  vol.  London,  1804-06, 
8°. 

4079.  Browne,  John,  of  Sidney  Sussex  Cbttege, 
Cambridge.  An  Essay  on  Universal  Redemp- 
tion ;  tending  to  prove  that  the  General  Sense 
of  Scripture  favours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  ...  London,  1708, 
8-.pp.42.    F. 

4080.  ghepard,  Samuel.  The  Principle  of 
Universal  Salvation  examined  and  tried  by 
the  Law  and  Testimony  ...  .  In  an  Epistle 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [N.H.],  1708,  12*.  pp.  36. 
D. 

4081.  Universal  Restoration  (The) ;  exhibited 
in  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  Winchester, 
White,  Siegvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Petitpierre  ...    .    London,  1798,  12°.  2s. 

4082.  "Wright,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  Discourses  . . .  Intended  to  obviate 
...  Objections  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...  .  Wisbech,  1708,  8*.  pp. 
77  +.    R. 

4083.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Serious 
Men.  By  some  Friends  of  Mankind.  London, 
1708,  8».  pp.  18.    K 

4084.  [Planer, ].    Free  Strictures  on  "An 

Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men."  Tending 
to  refute  the  Arguments  brought  forward  in 
that  Pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.    By  some  Friends  of 


Wis- 


Revelation.    London,  1700,  8».  pp.  23.    U. 
Ascribed  by  Mr.  Tidier  to  "  Mr.  fisher,  of 
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4085.  Vidler,  William.  God's  Love  to  his 
Creatures  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply  to  the  "Strictures  ...  ."  London, 
1700,  8».  pp.  36.    U. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  Ballon,  Hosea.  A 
Literary  Correspondence,  in  which,  the  Ques- 
tion concerning  Future  Punishment,  and  tho 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1700,  8°.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4067.  Fuller,  Andrew Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler, on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
Clipwtone,  1802,  8*.  pp.  108.    BA. 

4068.  Vidler,  William.  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller 
on  tho  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State- 
ment of  Facts  attending  that  Controversy, 
and  some  Strictures  on  Scrutator's  Review. 
[London,]  1803, 8*.  pp.  xxii.,  167.    U. 
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The  letters  «f  Mr.  Falter  mad  Mr.  VkDer  were  oriftn- 
allr  published  in  tli«-  Univereallst'a  Miscellany  tor 
17W-1M1.    Sec,  further.  Not.  40M,  401tf. 
4060.  Wright,  Richard.    Hints  on  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration.  . . .    Wisbech,  1799,  8*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andrews,  Eltsha.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  Arguments  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester, contained  In  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 
Uni venial  Restoration  . . . ,"  Ac.  Boston,  1800, 
12-.  pp.92.    H. 

4091.  Gaoler,  Job.  Phil.  Einige  Hauptgrtlnde 
gegen  die  Kwigkeit  der  positiveu  Hollen- 
strafen.  (Neua  thed.  Journ.,  1800,  XV. 
142-146.) 

4092.  Chats  de  Source  sol.  L'£vangile 
eternel ...  fin  dn  Li vro  des  Manifestes.  [Paris  ? 
18-,]  12-. 

4093. Mandement  du  ciel  anx  eglises  ega- 

recs,  complement  du  Livre  des  Manifestes. 
[Paris?  1804,]  12*. 

Id  these  two  work*  the  author,  a  fanatic  elalmlng 
to  be  Inspired,  denies  the  doctrine  of  endive*  punUh- 
metit.  The  Livrt  de*  Manifest*  wa«  publ.  mi  A\  lgnon 
In  1800,  2  voL  12°.  and  reprinted  at  Parte. 

4094.  Aniwer  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (dated 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  66. 

4096.  Douglas,  Neil.  An  Antidote  against 
Deism,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

in  which  the  Arguments  against  tho 

Sternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  ...  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Objections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1802, 
8».  pp.  viii.,  xvi.f  276.    K 

4096.  [  Jerram,  Charles].  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versalist ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Yidler  and  Mr.  Fuller;  on 
tho  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .  Clipstone,  1802,  8».  pp.  vUl.t  182. 
U. 

Bee  No*.  4097.  4068. 

4097.  Winter,  Hubert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.    London  1  1802,  8*. 

4098.  Andrew*,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  180S,  1b«.  pp.  173.    BA.%  U. 

4099.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  ....  Walpole,  New-hamp- 
shire,  1808,  R«.  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 

Bee  No.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  EBsay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  Punishments  and 
Rewards.    Loudon,  180S,  R°.  pp.  103  -. 

Also  in  his  "  Essat  a  nu  the  Language  of  Scripture," 
Load.  1*46,  8°,  pp.  l-W.    JT. 

4101.  [Thurn,  Willi.  Christian].  Jesus  und 
seine  Apostel  in  Widerspruch  In  Ansehnng 
dor  Lob  re  von  der  ewigen  Vcrdammniss. 
(Scherer's  Schriftt'nrtrhtr,  1803,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

Maintain*  that  Jeaus  did  not  affirm  the  doctrine. 
-Jrretac*. 

4102.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scriptu  rally  illus- 
trated and  argnmentati  vely  defended.  . . .  4th 
Ed.,  revised  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22,)  1831, 12->.  pp.299. 

Pint  ed.  pnbl.  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  1804, 8*.  pp.  80.  — 
2d  ed.,  Torumoutb,  N.H 

4103.  Dobton,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  tho 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804,16?     U. 

Letter*  XV. -XVII.  (IT.    1-80)  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  "nnhrerMl  reconciliation;"  Let.  V1L    (I. 
121-180)  rapport*  the  doctrine  of  pre-exutenee. 
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4104.  Tonus;,  Joseph,  M.D.  The  Universal 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Sertp- 
tnre,  Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  . . .  New- 
York,  1804, 12».  pp.  259.     U. 

4105.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment ;  in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  Sin  is 
argued,  its  Came  and  Consequence*  as  »m  h ; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Atonement:  and 
its  Glorious  Consequences,  in  the  Final  Recoo- 
ciliation  of  All  Men  to  Holiness  And  Happi- 
ness. ...  Randolph  (Ver.),  1805,  S».  pp.  216. 
R. 

4106.  Hajrnes,  Lemuel.  Universal  8a]vation : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  it*  Anrhor  [viz. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rutland 
...  in  ...  180ft.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1314*  12». 
pp.12.    BA. 

4107.  Smith,  Ellas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  his  Servants,  concerning; 
the  Eud  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  that  th« 
Doctrines  of  the  Universalists  and  Calvinfet* 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Chriat  and  the 
Apostles.  . . .     Boston,  180ft,  12*.  pp.  71.     BA. 

4108.  Spauldlng,  Josiah.  Universal i«n»  con- 
founds and  destroys  itself;  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  1.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton's and  Mr.  Kelly's  Scheme,  which  tleutc* 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  be  made  tip 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Cbaonor**, 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Pet  it  pier  re's,  and  >Jcd.  Dr. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  supposes  a  Limited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  np 
of  Contradictions.  Part  III.  Evet lasting,  for- 
ever, forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  origin- 
ally, mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  IV. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  fur  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  the  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  A  No  the 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  Endless 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  1809,  b*.  pp.  339.     H. 

4109.  Douglas,  Neil.  Two  Lectures  (in  favor 
of  Universal  Restoration]  delivered  in  Paisley, 
Dec.  11th  and  *26tb,  1805.  ...  Tombich  is  sub- 
joined Strictures  upon  an  Essay  on  Eternal 
Punishment,  which  appeared  lately  in  tbe 
Missionary  Magazine.  .. .  Glasgow,"  1800,  !r». 
pp.  136.     U. 

4110.  — —  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  of 
Universal  Restoration.  Glasgow,  1800,  0*. 
pp.4. 

4111.  [ ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ....    By 

Philantropicos  Filalethea.  ...   Glasgow,  1S4W, 
8°.  pp.  64. 

4111*.  Winter,  Robert.  Future  Punishments 
of  Endless  Duration  ...  .  [A  Sermon.  1  Lon- 
don, 1807,  M.  1*. 

See  Monthly  Rev.,  1807,  LU.  B3&. 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  Essay  on  Theology. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, Particular  Salvation.  Limited  Punish- 
ment, and  General  Restoration.  ...  London, 
w.d.  [1808  or  1809],  8*.  pp.  47. 

4113.  Wright,  Richard.  An  Essay  on  Future 
Punishment*.    London?  1808,8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosea,  A  Candid  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Reply :  the  whole  being  a  Doctrinal  Con- 
troversy between  the  Ilopkintoniau  and  the 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth.  NIL  11800,] 
12*. 

4116.  Thompson,  Samuel.  Universal  Re- 
storation Vindicated.  A  Reply  to  a  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  in  Wey- 
mouth, December  18, 1808.  . . .  Cuarleatown, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  82.    H. 
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4116  Bucatmlnster,  Joseph.  A  Series  of 
Letters  between  the  rtev.  Joseph  Buckmin- 
■ter,  D  D.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Walton,  A.M.  Pas- 
tors of  Congregational  Churches  in  Ports- 
mouth, Nil.  and  the  Kev.  Hosea  Ballou  ...  . 
[On  Universalis™.]  Windsor,  1811,  18«.  pp. 
164.    BA. 

4117.  Lacey,  William  B.  A  Sermon  against 
Universalism.  ...     Utfca,   1811,  12».  pp.  24. 

A  reply  by  Edwin  Ferris,  Otsego,  1812, 12°.  pp.  35. 

4118  Murray,  John.  Letters,  and  Sketches 
of  Sermons.  ...    3  vol.    Boston,  1812,  8°. 

U19.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Letter  from  Samuel 
Baker,  formerly  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Thoma&ton,  to  his  Brethren  in  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Universalist.  Boston, 
IMS,  \».  pp.  23.    U. 

4120.  Ballou,  Hosea.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  George  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Keply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon  |  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.H.  181*,  18* 
or  24».  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cogan,  Thomas.  A  Theological  Disqui- 
sition, on  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  <T 
Christianity  ...  .  London,  1813,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
569.     H 

Pp.  331-439  and  637-45S  maintain  the  probability 
of  universal  salvation. 

4122.  Douglas,  Neil.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration Defended.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Misery.  . . . 
Glasgow,  1818,  8».  pp.  96.    U. 

4123.  Estlln,  John  Prior.  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versal Restitution,  delivered  to  the  Society  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Lewin's  Mead,  Bris- 
tol. .. .    London,  1818,  *».  pp.  211  -f .    Ui 

4124.  Peck,  John.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrected;  or,  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [In  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
Hayncs'  Sermon  [,  20th  Ed.  1.  Boston,  (3d  ed., 
1818,)  1823,  12*.  pp.  36.  />.— 4th  [6th?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1868,  18*.  pp.  52. 
H. 

4126.  Grundy,  John.  Evangelical  Christian- 
ity Considered,  and  shewn  to  be  Synonymous 
with  UniUrianism  ....  2  voL  Lond.  1818-14, 
8*. 

Lectures  XIV.  and  XT.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  199-502)  op. 
pose  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

4120.  Hare,  Edward.  A  Preservative  against 
the  Errors  of  Socinianism:  in  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  John  Grundy's  Lectures  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
London,  (1814,)  1821,  8«.  pp.  428.    U. 

Pp.  213-266  maintain  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment. 

4127.  Baker,  Samnel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Christians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Christian  System  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  believing  It ;  together  with  a  Few  Thoughts 
on  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  ...  Hallowell, 
1814,  8«.  pp.  72.    H. 

4128.  Burt,  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Universal  Goodness  of  God,  in  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  ...  k.p.  [Vermont],  1814, 12*.  pp. 
78, 

4129.  Dutton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
relative  to  his  Moral  Character,  in  Comparison 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  . . .    Weathersfleld,  Vt.  1814, 
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4190.  [Purvei,  James].  The  Reconciliation 
and  Restoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
...    Glasgow,  1814,  «•.  pp.  40.     ft 


4131.  [Tyler,  Rev.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser* 
vations  ...    .    Boston,  1826, 12».  pp.  100.    B. 

In  1818  an  edition  was  published  la  Norwich. 
Co  tin..  »tththe  title:  —  *1  Tbe  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
cleurly  demonstrated  In  Six  Sermons,"  et\  Two  soiall 
edit i<»u a  had  previously  appeared,  one  published  In 
Botton.  the  other  in  6nlem.  See  R.  O.  William*'* 
Bit.  Sktch  of  UnivtrtaUtm  U  Norwich.  Oonh.,  1844, 
8°.  pp.  12.  IS.     Comp.  No.  4011*. 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  h  gainst  becoming  a  Universalis!.  ... 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4133.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
beiug  a  Keply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1815,  8«.  pp.  40.    B. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
agninst  L'ni  versa!  ism  ...  .  Containing  Stric- 
tures on  the  Writings  of  Hosea  Ballou  ...  . 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8°.  pp.  24.    IT. 

4135.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
further  vindicated:  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Additional  Reasons  against  Univer- 
snlisin,"  Ac.  ...    Salem,  1816, 8».  pp.  40.    H. 

4130.  "Wood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  ...:  also,  Additional  Reasons,  «fcc. 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  1810,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4137. A  Defence  of  Universalism :  beinj?  an 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Objcc- 
tions,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  Jauies  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Mass Newburyport, 

Aug.  1816,  8<».  pp.  16.    A 

4138.  'Wright,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1816, 12*. 

4139.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  ...  .  Salem,  1816.  8°.  pp. 
16. 

4140.  Letter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andover 
Institution  In  particular,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Preachers  and  People  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  "  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  1816,  $*.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Smith,  Thomas  Southwood.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . .  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  1816,) 
London,  1817,  8«.  pp.  303.    H. 

A  list  of  works  relating  to  the  auhject  la  appended 
to  this  volume,  pp.  300-803.— 4th  American  ed.,  NVw 
York.  1857. 11*.  To  thin  edition  in  added  John  Fos- 
ter s  Letter  on  Kndleas  Punishment. 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  . . .  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "A  Ser- 
mon," entitled,  "A  Solemn  Protest  against 
tho  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation :  by  Ste- 
phen Farley  ...  ."  Kccne  (N.H.),  July,  1816, 
8».  pp.  48. 

4143.  Sternal  Punishment  proved  to  he  not 
Suffering  but  Privation;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  tho 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
on  the  Subject. ...  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  Loudon,  1817,  8*.  pp.  xxivn 
240,40. 

4144.  Wood,  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution.  T»  which  is 
added,  An  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  of 
Letters  from  most  of  the  Principal  Untver* 
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Milan  Ministers  In  New-England,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester.  Sept. 
1817,  8».  pp.  32.  ^ 

4146.  Wood,  Jacob.  Universal  Restoration  de- 
fended: being  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitled  The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyrus  Mann.  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1818, 8«.  pp.  32. 

4146.  Kneeland,  Abner.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures ou  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Benevo- 
lence: delivered  in  the  Universalis!  Church. 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  1818  ...  .  2d  Ed., 
with  Additional  Notes.  Philadelphia,  (1818.) 
1824,  1*.  pp.  232.    D. 

414R».  Universalis!  Magazine  (The).  ... 
(Weekly.  July  3,  1818 -June  14,  1828.]  9 
vol.    Boston,  1819-28, 4«.    H. 

Edited  at  flrat  by  Ho*ea  Ballon,  with  whom  were 
afterwards  associated  Hosea  Ballou  2d  and  Thomas 
Whittemore.    Continued  under  tbe  following  title  :— 

414G»>.  Trumpet  and  Universnlist  Magazine. 
...  [New  Series.  Vol.  I.- XXXIII.  July 
6,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861).]  83  vol. 
Boston,  1829-61,  fol.    H. 

Edited,  for  the  first  18  no*.,  by  Russell  Streeter  and 
Thomm  Wbltteniore;  afterward*  by  the  latter  alone, 
till  kit  decease  in  1«W1.  A  representative  of  that  form 
of  UnirertuiHsru  which  rejects  the  doctrine  or  punish- 
meat  in  tbe  future  life. 

4147.  Dutton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment : 
together  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .    Boston,  1819,  8°.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Against  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment. 

4148.  Smith,  William,  A.M.  *The  Endless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...    .    Glasgow,  1819,  8°.  pp. 

4149.  Edgar,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Endless  Duration 
of  Futuro  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fended, Ac.  •  By  W.  Smith.  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1819,  *».  pp.  64  +.  ' 

4150.  Swan  son,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatise  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  1819,  «•.  pp.  24. 

4151.  A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Neil 

Douglas,  in  which  the  Endless  Union  and 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  Is 
contended  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Ifell;  also,  If  Despair  will 
pre viiil  in  that  Region.  . . .  Glasgow,  1819, 8«. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
By  Elias  Smith.  Vol.  I.  New.  1-8.  Jan. 
Ifcl9-0ct.  1820-  Boston,  1819-20.  12».  pp. 
288. 

In  this  periodical,  of  which  no  more  was  published, 
Mr.  Smith  advocated  the  doctrine*  of  universal  sal- 
vation, and  or  no  punWhmcnt  alter  this  life;  he  had 
before  been  a  destruction  1st. 

4153.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Restoration  examined  and  refuted; 
...  being  a  Reply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  . . . 
New-York,  1819,  12°.  pp.  160.  if.  — 2d  ed„ 
London,  1836,  1>. 

4154.  Carrlqne,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Pennon,  delivered  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
Ftotighton  . . .  August  20, 1820,  1>H  redesigned 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  18*20,  8».  pp.  61.    BA. 

4155.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Universal- 
ist  Magattnc,  In  18*20  and  1821,  and  signed 
*An  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
1833, 18».  pp.  125. 
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4156.  Crowell,  Seth.  Stricture*  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  Is  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  th* 
Moral  Government  of  God  ...  .  New- York. 
1821, 18».  pp.  144.    U. 

^L  *??¥?**»  Ho8€a-  A  gerrnon  flrom  Ess*, 
xiii.  4J,  delivered  in  the  Second  UniversaJist 
Meeting  House,  In  Boston,  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1819.  ...  2d 
Ed.  Boston,  1821,  8».  pp.  15. 
Celebrated  as  the  **  Fox  •ermeas.'* 

4158.  [Kenrtek,  Enoch  BA  Final  Restora- 
tion demonstrated  from  tne  Scriptures  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  Objection*  re- 
futed.... By  Phtlo-Bereanus.  ...  Boston, 
1821, 12*.  pp.  eg.    h. 

4159.  Wlnzer,  Julius  Friedr.  »e  «ir**«- 
racrraa-ei  namtr  in  Novi  Testament!  ScripCie 
tradita.    2pt.    Lipsiie,  1821,  4».    b$r. 

4100.  Essay  (An)  on  tbe  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  from  tbe 
French  of  D*Alembert  ...  .  Part  I.  fl  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Hell, 
in  which  the  Fonndstions  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  flrat 
translated  from  the  French,  [Part  II. 1  Loo- 
don,  J.  W.  Trust,  1823.  8*.  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  eopy  before  me  the  Brat  sentence  of  the  title. 
as  originally  printed,  has  been  expunged,  and  >hr 
words  given  «i>ore  are  substituted  iu  m&ou.«rript. 
Thc  first  Part  I*  said  to  he  "the  awted  produ.-rtcm 
or  the  author  of  '  Cruaate  KeUgieasc.' "  (Camp.  JS«. 
»»T0.)  For  the  original  of  the  se«md  Pan,  see  No. 
1784 ;  comp.  also  No.  9089. 

4101.  Gospel  Communicator  (The)  or  Philan- 
thropist's Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wor- 
rall,  Preacher  of  Universal  Reconciliation. 
Glasgow.  Vol.  I. -I I.  From  July  1*23— 
July  1825,  inclusive.  Glasgow,  1821  risajl- 
25,  8».    17. 

4162. The  same.    For  the  Tear  1827.    VoL 

III.  . . .    [Glasgow,]  1827,  8*.    K 

4163.  Hudson,  Charles.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  1828,  8».  pp.  19.    BA. 

4164.  Rnffher,  nenry.  A  Discourse  upon  the 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rich- 
mond, 1828,  S«.  pp.  47. 

Against  Universaltan. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  Sermons  containing 
some  Remarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Future  Punishment 
of  tbe  Wicked  will  be  Endless.  ...  Plymouth, 
Mass.  1828,  8*.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [Tftdd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspondence, 
In  part  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  Uosea 
Ballou  ...    .    Boston,  1828,  *••  pp.  56.    BA. 

4167.  Brown,  James.  D. D.,  of  Bamvefl.  The 
Restitution  of  all  Things;  an  Essay.  London. 
1824,  8°.  4*. 

Perhaps  the  sane  work  as  No.  4040. 

4168.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reason*  for  rejecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  ...  Concord,  Mass.  1824.  SK 
pp.  10.    H. 

4109.  Klalber,  Christoph  Benjamin.  De 
Damnations  Improborum  aeterna.  Tubineae, 
1824, 4«.  *  * 

Against  the  deetriae. 

4170.  Kneeland,  Abner,  and  loVCalla,  W. 
L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Question 
*'  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolutely 
Eternal?  or  is  it  only  a  Temporal  Punishment 
in  this  World,  for  their  Good,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Eternal  Happiness  after  Death  V 
...    [Philadelphia,]  1824,  8«.  pp.  824.    BA. 

4171.  Remarks  on  the  Modern  Doctrine  of 
the  Universal ints.  By  a  Layman.  Boston, 
1824, 18*.  pp.  12.    BA. 
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4172.  WHittemore,  Thomas.  A  Sermon, 
on  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
3d  £d.     Boston,  (1**24,  29,)  1830,  8».  pp.  24. 

4173.  Worrall,  William.  Tlie  Triumph  of 
Divine  Lovo  over  Death  and  Hell.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Glasgow,  1824, 8».  pp.  31.    H. 

4174.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hades, 
Tartarus,  and  Gehonna:  all  translated  Hell, 
in  the  Common  English  Version.  Charles- 
town,  1824,  8*.  pp.  viiL,  448.  A— 3d  Ed. 
Boston,  1832, 12».  pp.  347.    H. 

4175.  — —  The  same.  Revised,  with  Essays  and 
Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.  Boston,  1864, 12". 
pp.359.    H. 

4176.  Sabine,  James.  Universal  Salvation  In- 
defensible upon  Mr.  Balfour's  Ground.  A  Re- 
ply to  "An  Inquiry  into  tho  Scriptural  Import 
of  the  Words  Sheol,  nodes  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfour."  In  a  Series  of  Lecture*  de- 
livered in  the  Universalis  Church,  Charles- 
town.  ...    Boston,  18*25,  8*.  pp.  132.    H. 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Lectures  on  the  "  Inquiry*'  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  rendered 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Oehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  1st.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 
2d.  nis  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  8«.  pp.  136. 

4178.  Emple,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism, 
which  teacher  that  thore  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Punishment  for  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New- York,  1V25,  8».  pp.  139.    B, 

4179.  Kneeland,  Abner.  Ancient  Univer- 
salism, as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles; 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remark* 
on  the  distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Universalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Empie  ...  ." 
New-York,  1S25,  8<>.  pp.  64. 

4180.  Thompson,  John  Samuel.  The  Unl- 
yersalist, constating  of  Essays  ...  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  Modern  Universalism.  Edited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  S.  R. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  Usher.  ...  [Vol.  I.  Nos. 
1-12.  April- Sept.  1826.]  Utica,  N.Y.  1825, 
8». 

4181.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
8criptural  Doctrine  concerning  tho  Devil  and 
Satan:  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  the  Terms  Of  tin,  A  ton,  and  Atoning 
rendered  Everlasting,  Forever,  Ac.  in  the 
Common  Version,  and  especially  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1826, 12°. 
pp.860. 

4182. Three  Inquiries   on   the   following 

Scriptural  Subjects:  I.  The  Personality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  tho  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
vised, with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   Boston,  1854, 12».  pp.  396.    H. 

Part  III.  was  tint  added  in  the  third  ed.,  Provi- 
dcoee,  ISM,  10°.  pp.  430.    H. 

4182*.  Hftwei,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
Reasons  for  not  embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation.    Hartford ?  1827  ? 

AIm  published  m  No.  T14  of  the  Tracts  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  13°,  pp.  60,  and 
la  another  form.  m.d.  18*.  pp.  13S. 

4183.  Canfleld,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Letters,  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  Rev.  Joel  Ilawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  Letters  to  a  Candidate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford,  1827, 12".  Pp.  260. 

4184,  Carove,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  allelnse- 
ligmacbeode  Kirche.  . . .    [ Abth.  I.]  |  2*  und 


letste  Abtheilung.    2  Abth.     Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1826;  UUttingen.  18*27,  8«.    H. 

Maintain*  tho  doctrine  of  universal  aalvadon.  The 
author  it  (or  was)  •  Catholic 

4185.  Ferris*,  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitution, 
utt.  ...    Montrose,  Pa.  1827, 12°.  pp.  200.    l\ 

4186.  Hutchinson,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827, 12*.  pp.  200. 

4187.  Peck,  George.  Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the 
finally  Impenitent  established,  in  a  Series  of 
Numbers  commenced  with  the  Signature  of 
"Observer,"  tn  "The  Candid  Examiner,"  a 
Periodical  Work  published  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  Wilkesbarre,  Pa^  1827,  8».  pp.  160. 
U. 

4188.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrino  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bowdoln  College.  ...  Bruns- 
wick, 182H,  fe*.  pp.  40. 

4189.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion ...  .  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1828, 12».  pp. 
72. 

4100.  [Goodwin,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment , 
aud  'Life  Eternal,'  in  Matthew  xxv.  46. 
{Christian  Exam,  for  Dec.  1828 ;  V.  441-453.) 

4101.  (*— — ]  Meaning  of  Amup  and  Auuptoc.  [In 
answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  tho  ab  >vc.l 
(Ctirittian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-40.) 
H. 

Prof.  Stuart's  remarks  were  publ.  In  the  Spirit  of 
1U  Pilgrim*  for  Aogaat,  1829.    Comp.  No.  4214. 

4102.  Hutchinson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828,  12*.  pp. 
144.    H. 

4193.  Notes,  on  Religious,  Moral,  aud  Met*, 
physical  Subjects.  ...  Aberdeen,  1828,  8°.  pp. 
274.     U. 

Pages  81-106  oppose  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. 

4194.  [Paterson,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  his  Behalf, 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
God.  ...  By  the  Author  of  '» A  Compendious1 
View  of  Creation."  Montrose,  182s,  8«.  pp. 
176  Iv. 

UnireraalUt. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence  and 
Final  State  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfast 
[Maine],  1845, 8».  pp.  14.    F. 

Pint  published  anonrraou«Jj  at  Belfast,  Maine,  In 

1888,8*.  pp.  24,  with  tho  title:— "A  Disquisition  on 

Creation,  Annihilation,  the  Future  Kxirtrnco,  and 

Final  Happineaa  of  all  Bcutleut  Beings."    BA. 

4196*.    Sellon,  J.    A  Series  of  Sermons,  on 

tho  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Pnnishmont,  as 

revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...    Canan* 

daigua,  1828,  8*.  pp.  106. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the 
wicked. 

4190.  Thom,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Ufo  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  . . .  Liverpool,  1828.  *•• 
pp.  211.  r.  —  2d  ed.,  1835;  3d  ed.,  London, 
1840.  10*.  pp.  xx..  170.  .ff.—  4th  ed.,  ibid. 
1856. 

4197.  Baeheler,  Origen.  The  TJnlrersalist 
Bible,  according  to  the  Translations  and  Ex- 
plantations  of  Ballon,  Balfour  and  others  ...    . 
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Answer  Universalism    according    to    itself. 
Boston,  1829,  43°. 

41  m.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  ReT. 
Dr.  Belter,  piston.    Boston,  1829, 18*.  pp.  36. 

4190.  Knowlton,  Charles,  M.D.  Elements 
of  Modern  Materialism:  inculcating  the  Idea 
of  a  Future  State,  in  which  all  will  be  more 
happy,  under  whatever  Circumstance*  they 
may  be  placed,  than  if  they  experienced  no 
Misery  in  this  Life.  . . .  Adams,  Maw.  1829, 
8o.  pp.  44 1. 

42)0.  Skinner,  Dolphns.  A  Series  of  Letters 
on  Important  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Subjects, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Saninol  C.  Aikin  ...  .  To 
which  are  added  a  Bible  Creed  and  Fir  Letters 
to  Rev.  D.  C.  Landing.  D.D.  ...  on  the  subject 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him 
again.st  Universal  ism,  in  the  Winter  of  1830. 
. . .    2d  Ed.     Utica,  1R33. 12°.  pp.  228. 

First  publ.  hi  1829-32,  In  the  Bvmngelirat  Maga- 
i'm.VoI.  I ;i„  huiI  the  Kvang. Mag.  andGespel  Achro- 
caic.  Vol.  I.- III. 

4201.  Stearns,  John  0.  An  Antidote,  for  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ...  Utica, 
1829,  18".  pp.  139  +. 

See  No.  43G2. 

4202.  Stuart,  Moses.  Exepretical  Essays  on 
several  Words  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 
. . .  Andover.  1830,  12«.  pp.  150.  —  Also  Edin- 
bnrjfh,  1^4-S.  12o. 

Pi-s:  pnbllvhc.l.  In  part,  ia  the  Spirit  of  tke  Pit- 
grim*  for  Aug.  1&20  j  II.  405-452.     H. 

4203.  Tripp,  John.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Samuel 
Hutchinson**  Apology  for  believing  in  Uni- 
versal Reconciliation  ....  Portland,  1829, 18°. 
pp.  107. 

4204.  Tyler,  Edward  R.  Lectures  on  Future 
Punishment.  ...  Middletown,  Conn.  1829, 
12*.  pp.  ISO.    B. 

4205.  Paige,  Lucius  Robinson.  Universalisin 
Defended,  A  Reply  to  several  Discourses  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  in  1827, 
against  that  Doctrine,  k,  p.  or  D.  [Boston? 
lS30,]K>.pp.  144. 

4206.  BeecUer,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  against 
the  D<  ctrine  of  Universal  ism,  delivered  ill  ... 
Durchei ter,  Mass.  ...  March  7, 1830.  Boston, 
[1880,]  UC'.pp.  18. 

4207.  Whiitemore,  Thomas.  An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Beecher's  Sermon  against  Univer- 
salism. Delivered  in  ...  Dorchester,  Mans. 
...  Mnrch  28,  1830.  ...  Boston,  [1880,1  36". 
pp.  3fi. 

420$.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  Sermons,  de- 
livered at  Cavendish,  Vt.  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  Woodstock,  Vt.  1880, 16°.  pp. 
96. 

4200.  Parker,  Rev.  Joel.  Lectures  on  [against] 
Universalism  ...  .  Rochester,  N.Y.  1830, 
18o.  pp.  UG.  — 2d  ed..  New  York,  1832,  18°.  pp. 
148.  —  Also  New  York,  1841,  12*.  pp.  192.    H. 

4210.  Morse,  Pitt.  Sermons  in  Vindication  of 
Universalism  ...  .  In  Reply  to  Lectures  on 
Universalism,  by  Joel  Parker  ...  .  Water- 
town  KJ1, 18°.  pp.  135. 

4211.  Unlversallst  Expositor  (The).  Vol.1. 
II.  Ballou,  and  H.  Ballou  2d.,  Editors.  |  Vol. 
IT.  II.  Hullim.  H.  Ballou  2d_  and  L.  8.  Everett, 
Editors,  r  Jul  v,  1830  -  May,  1832.  Bi-monthly  J. 
2  vol.     Boston,  1831-82,  K    H. 

4212.  Expositor  (The"*,  and  Universnllst  Re- 
view. Vol.  I.  New  Series  ...  .  [Jan.-Nov. 
1833.]  f  Vol.  IT-TV.  —  New  Series.  Edited  bv 
llosea  Ballou  2d.  [J;tn.  1838 -Nov.  1840.]  4 
vol.     Ronton,  1S34,  1838-40,  8°.     H. 

421  C»   Balfonr,  Walter.    Reply  to  Professor 
St  Hurt's  Kxejretlcal  Essay*  on  several  Words 
relating  to  Future  Punishment.  ...    Boston, 
ISM.  1*.  pp.  238.    <?. 
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4213.  Bell,  William.  Letters  a<Mre*ed  to  Hex. 
J.  Clark  ...  on  the  subject  of  a  Disconrse  de- 
livered by  him  at  the  Methodist  Chapel.  St. 
Albans,  Yt.  from  Psalms  ix.  27.  ...  Wood- 
stock, 1831, 12*.  pp.  56.    U. 

4214.  Goodwin*  Ezra  Shaw.  Meaning  of 
Attai'  and  AImvio*.  (Chri.tian  Examk.  for  March 
and  May  1831,  and  March  and  Mav  1832;  X. 
34-03.  1W-11I2.  and  XII.  97-106, 169-192.)    H. 

Thro  nrticlcs  aim  to  exhibit  all  the  pas>un  Id 
which  alu>v  and  awuwoj  occur  in  Homer,  Hes'*d, 
iKaclrvlus.  Piu.lar.  Soj.bocte*,  Euripidc*.  Ari«'ot»e. 
Plato,  mid  Timasua  Locrua.  Thfj  afford  raluahl* 
illustrations  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  tbe«e  *er4s 
In  aDcieot  Greek,  whateter  tnaj  tw  ta<-egbt  of  tfce 
cuthor'A  throrj.  He  malntataa  th.-t  txHh  ia  clssst-al 
Creek  and  in  the  X.  T.  altiv  Mid  >l«tiH  otlm  sl^altf 
••  spirit"  and  ••  •plrituaL"  Coup.  No*.  4U0,  41*1. 
4215. Meaning  of  D^TU'  [Okim\    ChriXian 

Exam,  for  Nov.  1832,  and  May,  1833;  XIII. 

225-253;  XIV.  246-267.    H. 

4216.  Johnaon,  Oliver.  ...  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Subject  of  Future  Punishment.  ... 
Boston.  1831,  large  12°.  pp.  32.    BA. 

4217.  Wtalttemore, Thomas.  100  Argument* 
in  favor  of  Universalism.  Boston,  l&M,  30*. 
pp.  IT. 

4216.  Dean,  Paul.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Defence  of  the  Pinal  Restoration.  Delivered 
in  the  Bulnnch  Street  Chnrch.  Boston,  in  the 
Winter  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-two. 
...    Boston,  1832,  S*.  pp.  190.    H. 

4219.  Doda,  John  Bovee.  Twenty-ft>UT  Short 
Sermons,  on  the  Doctrino  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion. . . .    Boston,  183*2, 1S°.  pp.  214. 

4220.  ftlcClnre,  A.  Wilson.  Lectures  on  Ultra- 
Universalism.  Boston,  1832,  B*.  pp.  59. — 4tla 
ed.,  witli  Improvements.  J  bid.  1838,  12*.  pp- 
126. 

4221.  Univeraallst  (The).  Sebastian  Streeter. 
Editor.  . . .  Volume  I.  [May  19, 1832-May  11, 
1833.— Woekly.j    Boston,  1833,  8». 

4222.  Whlttemore,  Thomas.  Notes  anrf 
Illustrations  of  the  Parables  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ...    .    Boston,  1832. 16*.  pp.  277  +. 

4223.  [Ballon,  Tlo«ea,  2dj.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Joel  Unwes,  D.D.  in  Reply  to  the  Orthodox 
Tract,  No.  224,  ontitletl  ••  Reasons  for  not  em- 
bracing the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation." 
Boston,  1833, 18*.  pp.  83. 

4221.  Braman,  Milton  P.,  and  White** 
more,  Tljomas.  The  Dnnvers  Di*ru**tnn. 
[On  the  question,  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.] 
...  [Whittemore's  ed.l  2d  Ed.  Boston, f  1833, > 
1834,  8«.  pp.  96.     F. 

Less  complete.  "A  Beport  of  the  Dtacntafoa  at  Dan- 
vert,"  etc.  Boston,  printed  by  William  Pehcs,  10ft, 
12».  ppl  86.    BA. 

4225.  Cobb,  Sylvanos.  Reply  to  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Subject  of  Future  Punishment,  by 
Oliver Johnson  ...    .    Boston,  1833,8°. pp. 24. 

4225*. The  Destruction  of  Soul  and  Body 

in  Gehenna.    A  Sermon  ...    .    Boston,  1833, 
8».  pp.  20. 

4226.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Whittemore's  Ilundred 
Argument*  for  Universalism  answered.  Lowell, 
1833, 1*.  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  Doctrine  (Tlie)  of  Eternal  Hell  Tor- 
ments overthrown.  In  Three  ParU.  1.  Of 
the  Torments  of  Hell,  the  Foundation  and 
Pillars  thereof,  searched,  discovered,  shaken 
and  removed,  etc.  2.  An  Article  from  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  on  Universalism.  3,  Dr. 
Hartley's  Defence  of  Universalism.  [Edited 
by  Thomas  Whittemore.1  Boston,  Trumpet 
Office,  1833, 12».  pp.  167.    H. 

The  Brat  treat  be  u  by  Sanoet  Richardson,  ace  Ko. 
87H1;  the  second  by  Ifarle  Hot«r  { though  tbo  anther 
haa  ncrrr,  so  f<ir  %»  1  am  o»are,  been  pointed  aat\ 
imNo.  S901.   For  Hartley,  aes  No,  SMS. 
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4238.  Paige,  Lucius  Robinson.  Selections  from 
Eminent  Commentators,  who  have  believed  in 
Punishment  after  Death ;  wherein  they  have 
agreed  with  Universalists,  in  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture*  relating  to  Punishment. 
Revised  Ed.  Boston,  (1813,  40,).1859, 12°.  pp. 
356.    H, 

4229.  Rayner,  Menzies.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus;  illustrated  in  Nine  Lec- 
turer ...  .  [Universalist.]  Boston,  18*3, 12*. 
pp.  187. 

4230.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.D. 
through  the  Columns  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
hfm,  against  Universal  ism.  Letters  I  k  II.  — 
XXI  k  XXII.  New-York,  1833,  32».  11  parts 
of  16  pages  each. 

4231.  Streeter,  Russell.  Twelve  Familiar 
Conversations  between  Inquirer  and  Univer- 
sal^; in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston.  1838,  18°. 
pp.  iv„  9-327.  BA. — 2d  E<L,  Woodstock,  1836, 
18°  pp.  28S.    H. 

4232.  Thorn,  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
or  Calvinism  identified  with  Universalism.  ... 
2  vol.    London,  1833, 8».    B. 

4233.  Universalism.  (Quarterly  Christ. 
Spectator  for  June,  1833  J  V.  266-290.)    H. 

4234.  Whitman,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Universalist,  on  Divine  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  1833,  12«.  pp.  xL, 
356.    H. 

4235.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  Gehenna, 
rendered  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston,  1834, 12».  pp.  96.    BA. 

4236.  Ballon,  Hosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  1834,  12*.  pp.  203.  if.— An- 
other ed.,  with  Notes,  etc  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Boston,  1846, 18°.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Modern  Universalism 
exposed:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  1834,  12*. 
pp.248.    BA. 

4238.  Mltehell,  Edward.  The  Christian  Uni- 
versalist.   New  York,  1834, 12».  pp.  216. 

V'  4239.  Morse,  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
Johnson's  Two  Sermons  against  Universalism: 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.  in  1831.  Watertown, 
NX,  April,  1834, 12».  pp.  60.    K 

4240.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  Universalism, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  1884, 
12«.  pp.  315. 

4241.  Christ  our  Life;  or  the  Scriptnre  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    Dublin,  1836, 

8e«  Hlntou's  Aihanatla,  p.  3,  et  neqq. 

4242.  Ely,  Ezra  Stiles,  and  Thomas,  Abel 
Charles.  A  Discussion  of  the  Conjoint  Ques- 
tion, Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  1835, 18".  pp.  288.    H. 

4248.  M<Kee9  Joseph,  and  Skinner,  (His 
Ainsworth.  Theologies!  Discussion ;  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Universalism, 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  1835, 
18*  or  36».  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

4244.  Oegger,  O.  Nonvelles  questions  phile- 
sophiques  ....  Berne,  1835,12".  pp.  vi.,  134  +. 

*  In  Clap.  XIV.,  •<  I*  malhenr  eternel,"  the  author 
denies  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 


4245.  Pine,  Thomas.  Reflections  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre- 
sponding Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro- 
ficiency ...  .  [London,  1835 tj  12*.  pp.  viii., 
219.   H. 

4246.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Help  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unbiased  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  Universalism,  or  the  Pinal  Restoration  of 
All  Things.  . . .    DubUn,  1835,  8°.  pp.  75.    U. 

4247.  Vlvona,  Giovanni.  Dibattimento  apo- 
logetico  su  Teternita  delle  pane,  dimostrata 
con  la  sola  ragione  contro  lefallacio  degli  empii 
fllosofisti.    Palermo,  1885,  S«.  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfonr's  Enquiry  [reviewed].  [BibL 
BejKrt.  for  July  1836;  VIII.  327-348.)    AB. 

4249.  Fuller,  Allen.  Letters  to  Rev.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  ••  Letters  on  Univer- 
salism." ...  Charleston,  S.C.,  1836,  8*.  pp. 
47. 

4249*.  Jansen,  Job.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Frage :  Widenrprcchen  die  cwigen  Strafen 
der  Gtito  Gottcs?  und  Entwickelung  der  Be- 

giffe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  . . .   (Achterfeldt's 
xUehriftf.  Fhilo*.  u.  Kath.  Tfie>J.,  1836,  Heft 
XIX.  pp.  58-108;  XX.  37-67.)    B. 

4250.  M'Morris,  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Universalism,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...  .  Charleston,  S.O,  1836,  8*.  pp. 
30. 

4251.  I*ee,  Luther.  Universalism  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1886,* 
12*.  pp.  300.     U. 

4252.  Merritt,  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Doctrine.  To  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Subject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Flsk,  A.M.  ...  New-York, 
1836, 32».  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future  Punishment,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-House  in  Cberryfleld.  ...  Ells- 
worth [Me.],  1836, 12°.  pp.  287. 

4254.  Andrews,  L.  F.  W.  The  "Two  Opi- 
nions,"  or  Salvation  k  Damnation  ...  .  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  1837, fr.  pp.  196.. 

Universalis!. 
4254*.  Baader,  Frans  (Xavier)  von.  Ueber 
den  Paulinischen  Begriff  des  Versehenseina 
des  Menschen  im  Namen  Jesu  vor  der  Welt 
Schtfpfunr.  ...  [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 
second  to  Prof.  Molitor,  the  third  to  Prof. 
Hoffmann.]    WUrzbnrg,  1837,  8».  (6*  sh.) 

Alto  in  Ms  S&mmliicU  Werk»,  IV.  W5-42J.    (F.) 


Id  these  letter*  Baader  oppose!  the  doctrine  of  endless 
pnnUhment.  * ' Eternal  Punishment"  he  understands 
to  mean  punishment  in  the  eternal  world,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world  of  space  and  time,  —  pun- 
ishment lu  hell  as  distinguished  from  purgatory. 

4255.  [Ballon,  Adln],  The  Touchstone,  ex- 
hibiting Universalism  and  Restorationism  as 
they  are,  Moral  Contraries.  By  a  Consistent 
RestoraUonist.  Providence,  1837, 12».  pp.  32. 
H. 

4256.  Davis,  James  M.  Universalism  Un- 
masked . . . :  containing  Three  Lectures,  in 
Koply  to  Three  by  the  Rev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Fuller,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Thomas.  Also 
One  Hundred  Reasons  against  the  System  of 
Universalism,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  in  favour  of  that  System  by 
tho  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 1837, 12».  pp.  2M.    U. 

4257.  [Honen,  Georg].  Kan  efter  DBden  en 
evig  GJengjeldelse  flnde  Sted?  Et  phlloso- 
pbisk  Forsog.    Christianls,  1837,  *••  pp.  32. 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


4268.  MfI<«odf  Alexander  W.  Universalism, 
in  its  Modern  and  Ancient  Form,  brought  to 
the  Test;  and  without  the  Argument  from 
Aion,  Aioniog,  Ac.  shown  to  be  Unscriptaral. 
. . .    Halifax,  N.S.,  1837, 12».  pp.  It.,  163.    H. 

4269.  Montgomery,  George  W.  A  Reply  to 
the  Main  Arguments  advanced  in  a  Discourse 
delivered  by  Uev.  L.  Beecher,  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
burn, on  the  Evening  of  Aug.  20th,  in  Proof 
of  Endless  Mi  wry,  and  against  the  Restitu- 
tion. . . .    Auburn,  1837,  12«.  pp.  23.     U. 

4260.  Pond,  Enoch.  Probation.  ...  Bangor, 
1837, 18°.  pp.  137. 

4261.  Priest,  Joffifth.  The  Anti-Unfversalist, 
or  History  of  the  Fallen  Angels  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ...  .  2  parts  (in  one  vol.)  Albany, 
1887,  S«.  pp.  420. 

4262.  Remington,  Stephen.  Anti-Univor- 
salism;  or,  Universalism  nhown  to  be  Uns»crip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Wii  let -street, 
New  York.    New- York,  1837,  18*.  pp.  142. 

Bee  No.  4275. 

4263.  Erbkam,  Heinr.  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  ewigen  Verdammniss.  {ThtoL  Stud.  u. 
KriL,  1838,  pp.  384-464.)    H. 

4264.  Holt,  Edwin.  The  Weapons  of  Univer- 
sal ism  reversed.  (American  BiU.  Rtpas.  for 
July,  1838;  XII.  70-87.)    H. 

4204*.  Jobst,  J  oh.  G.  Kurzer  Innbegriff  des 
Ewigen  Evangclinms,  in  einer  ...  Ansleguug 
[tt'cj  der  wichtigsten  Weissagungen,  wolche 
...  lm  Alton  und  Neuem  Testaments  . . .  ent- 
haltcn  sind  ...  .  Bath,  Penn.,  1838, 12*. pp. 
•     420.    D. 

Maintain!  the  doctrine  or  no  I  renal  restoration. 

4265.  Rogers,  George.  The  Pro  and  Con  of 
Univerdalihin,  both  as  to  its  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Bearings.  6th  Ed.  Erie,  (1838,)  1846, 
12».pp.3&6.    U. 

4266. Universalism  vindicated,  In  Reply  to 

a  Discourse  published  by  Kev.  Wni.  H.  Kaper, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  X.  p.  or 
D.  12».  pp.  36.     U. 

4267.  Royce,  Andrew.  Universal  ism:  a  Mo- 
dern Invention,  and  not  according  to  Godli- 
ness. ...  2d  Ed.,  with  an  Examination  of  cer- 
tain Reviews.  Windsor  [Yt.J,  (1838,)  1839,  IS*, 
pp.  207. 

4268.  Bond,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  hndless  Damnationist  and  a  Univer- 
salis.   183.  f 

4260.  Thom,  David.  Dialogues  on  Universal 
Salvation,  and  Topics  connected  therewith. 
...  2d  Ed.  London,  (1838,  8°.  H.)  1847,  8°. 
pp.  xliv.,  271.    B. 

4270.  [Bailey,  Philip  James].  Festus,aPoem. 
London,  1839,  8».  pp.  360.  — 2d  ed.,  1&15;  3d 
ed.,  1848,  etc. 

The  later  editions  arc  much  enlarged.  The  author 
la  a  Uui  versa  list. 

4271.  Borohers,  Friedrlch  Adolph.  Der 
Mensch  in  seinein  Verhaltnisso  zu  Gott,  dies- 
seit  und  jenseit  des  Grabes,  ini  Lichte  des 
Evangelii;  oder:  Die  ewige  Gerechtigkeit  ist 

ewig  die  Liebe Hamburg,  1839, 8°.  pp.  xvi., 

263.    H. 

4272.  Consideration!  sullo  pene  eterno 
dell'  inferno,  proposte  al  Cristiano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provarle  dopo  la  morte.  Savona,  1889, 
18«.  pp.  74. 

Perhaps  the  nmo  as  No.  3T28. 

4273.  [Granger,  Arthur!.  Ultra-Univeraal- 
ism,  and  it*  Natural  Affinities.  By  Paul. 
Hartford,  1839, 12°.  pp.  51.     U. 

4274.  Groan,  Aaron  B.  An  Tnqniry  into  the 
Teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Two 
Lectures.    I.  Partialism  not  taught  in  the 
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Bible.  IT.  Scripture  Proof*  of  Universalism. 
Ulica,  1839,  P*.  pp.  48. 

4275.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters  to 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Remington,  in  Review  <{ 
his  Lectures  on  Universal  ism,  first  published 
in  the  Universalist  Union.  New  York,  1&39, 
24">.  pp  160.    H. 

See  No.  4262. 

4276.  Shedd,  Jemima.  Reason*  for  rejecting 
the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Damnation  ...  . 
Newport,  N.H.  1839,  V>  or  18«.  pp.  134. 

4277.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  Universal- 
ism  illustrated  and  defended:  beine  a  £y>tt-ro. 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  deduced 
from  Reason  and  Revelation.  Boston,  1339. 
1*.  pp.  356. 

4278.  Delbut, ,  the  AIM.    La  certitude 

d'un  en  for  eternel  pour  les  merimnts  apres 
cette  vie,  demon  tree  par  la  solute  Ecriture. 
Angers,  1840, 18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  Fair,  John.  The  Elegrhios,  or  a  Refuta- 
tion of  Walter  Balfour's  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Import  of  the  Words  Shenl.  Hades, 
Tartarus  and  Gehenna  ...  .  In  Four  Chapters  : 
Chapter  I.  . . .     Albany,  1849, 8*.  pp.  77.     G. 

42*0.  Fernald,  Woodbury  M.    Universalism 

against  Partialism:   in  a  Series  of  Lectures 

delivered  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  . . .     Button, 

1840, 18«.  pp.  270.— ftl  ed..  Philad.  1S44.  S». 

The  author  afterwards  renooaced  Unirer<n}fcua. 

4281.  H  alloc k,  B.  B.  Letters  to  Rev.  £.  F. 
Hatfield,  in  Review  of  Two  Lecture*  against 
Universalism  ...  »  New- York,  1840,  15*°.  pp. 
94.    H. 

4281*.  Lnclns, .    Essai  snr  Peternite  das 

peine*.    StraMltourg,  1840, 
Against  the  dootrtae. 

4282.  MetcaLf,  Charles  T.  P.  A  Synopsis  of 
some  of  the  Leading  Arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration.  ... 
London,  1840,  8°.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Shlnn,  Asa.  On  the  Benevolence  and 
Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Being.  ...  Balti- 
more, Book  OmmitUrofthe  MtOtudirL  Episcopal 
Church,  1840, 12».  pp.  403.     U. 

Pp.  207-403  relate  oblcBv  to  falore  peniahnKac. 
The  author  is  net  piopotly  a  Universalis,  bat  he 
maintains  that  "the  whole  tendency  of  Gad's  penal 
arrangement*  will  be  to  »i*.>rate  agaib*t  gin.  ar.d  ooj*- 
acqutntlg  against  tnUay.  lor  ever  and  ever"  f  p.  ii^l. 
The  work  is  written  with  charming  simj-iicuj  aad 
candor. 

4284.  Stuart,  Moses.  Future  Punishment,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  (Ja/ncas 
Bibl.  Repot,  for  July,  1840 ;  2d  Ser.,  IV.  1-4S.) 
U. 

4285.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Review  of  some  of 
Professor  Stuart's  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
Endless  Misery,  published  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repository,  July  1840.  Boston,  184% 
18°.  pp.  72. 

4286.  Landers,  8.  P.  Reply  to  Professor 
Stuart  on  Universalism. ...  Waltham  [.MassA 
1840,  8°.  pp.  32. 

Ia  answer  to  No.  4184. 

4287.  Skinner,  Dolphus.  ...  The  Final  Sal- 
vation of  All  Mankind  clearly  demonstrated 
by  tho  United  Voice  of  Reason  and  Revelation. 
(2d  Ed.)    TJtica,  1840, 12*.  pp.  36. 

4288.  Sou  met,  Alexandre.  La  Divine  Epopee. 
2  vol.  Paris,  1840,  8».  — 2»«dn  ibid.  1*4L,  18*. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  U  the  rcdempti»D  ef  Hell. 
bv  a  neoond  sacrifice  of  Christ.  See  Lm  Litt'rmtw 
Prinzabe  CbntestMrwftu,  by  Boaraaeloi  awl  others, 
VI.  400. 

4289.  Wnittemore,  Thomas.  The  Plain 
Guide  to  Universalism:  designed  to  lead  In- 
quirers to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Believers  to  the  Practice  of  it.  ...  Boston, 
1840, 12».  pp.  408.    B. 
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4290.  'Williamson,  Isaac  D.  An  Exposition 
and  Defence  of  Universalism,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  in  the  Universalist  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  New  York,  1840, 18".  pp. 
227.    H. 

4291.  Wttnerell,  J.  F.  Trnth,  to  make  yon 
Free.  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
ligious Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecuted 
Sect  of  Christians.  ...  3d  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.], 
(1840, 42,  J 1844,  48*f  pp.  48. 

4292.  Hatneld,  Edwin  F.  Universalism  as  It 
Is:  or  Text  Book  of  Modern  Universalism  in 
America,    New  York,  1841, 12».  pp.  341. 

Agaimt  the  doctrine.    See  No.  4850. 

4293.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Review  of 
B.  F.  Hatfield's  ' Universalism  as  it  Is.'  New- 
York,  1841, 18*.  pp.  viii.,  220. 

4294.  Moore,  Asher.  Universallst  Belief  .. .  . 
2d  Ed.  (Philad.  1841,)  Boston,  1846,  18».  pp. 
216.    H. 

4295.  Schaf,  or  SehafT,  Phllipp.  Die  SQnde 
wider  den  heillgen  Geist  nnd  die  daraus  geso- 
genen  dogmatischen  und  ethischen  Folgerun- 
gen.  Eine  cxegetisch-dogmatische  Abhand- 
Inng,  nebst  einem  historischen  Anhange  Uber 
das  Lebensende  des  Francesco  Bpiera. 
Halle,  1841,  8».  pp.  210 +.    D. 

4296.  Bulkley,  S.  C,  and  Hutchlns,  Ellas. 
A  Report  of  the  Discussion  held  in  Newmar- 
ket, N.H.  between  Rev.  8.  C.  Bulkley,  Univer- 
salis, and  Elias  Hntchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dover,  1842, 12».  ftp.  72. 

4297.  Forbes,  Darius.  A  Discourse  in  Reply 
to  the  Question,  "  Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles UniversaHsts?"  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.]  . . .  Delivered  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  . . .  Juue  26, 1842.  Boston,  1842, 
12».  pp.  24.    U. 

4298.  French,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resur- 
rection.   Boston,  Ms.,  1842, 18°.  pp.  54. 

4299.  Russell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Universalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Modern  Universalism  is  examined;  ...  and  its 
Falsity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
2d  Ed.    Exeter  (N.H.),  1842, 12°.  pp.  159. 

4300.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation Boston,  1842, 18°.  pp.  210. 

n. 

4301.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
examined,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (...)  1842,  &>.  pp.  iv    396. 

Bet  the  Xem  England*  tor  Jan.  1843;  I.  M-M. 

4302.  Thorn,  David.  Divine  Inversion :  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  God  as  in  all  respects 
Opposed  to  the  Character  of  Man.  ...  London, 
1842,  *».  pp.  xx..  297.    U. 

4303.  Weatherlll,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory of  Divine  Inversion  examined.  Liverpool, 
1843. 

4304.  Batey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man :  designed 
. . .  especially  as  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs' 
Inquiry,  "  Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal ?"  . . .    Albany,  1843, 8».  pp.  66. 

Compare  No.  4814. 
4306.  Bible  Examiner  (The).  Edited  by  George 
Storrs.    Philadelphia,  a/Unoard*  New  York, 
large  8». 

a  periodical,  "devoted,"  to  use  the  word*  of  the 
editor,  "  almost  entirely  to  the  topic  of  •  No  Imiuor- 
talitj.  or  Bodies*  Life,  except  through  Je*a«  Christ 
alone.'  . . .  Published  occasionally  since  '43  or  '44, 
and  regularly  since  '47,"  first  monthlr.  then  semi- 
mootblr.  Discontinued  Dee.  1857.  Publication  re- 
named Jan.  1860,  In  monthly  part*  or  31  pagrs. 
Mr.  Btorrs  has  published  many  small  tracts  In  nip- 


port  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  as  ••  The  True 
Source  of  Life."  "  The  Gospel  Hope."  ••  The  Bioh 
Man  and  Lazarus,"  etc.  The  Bible  Kxamluer  ror 
1*64  contains  a  Discussion  between  Prof.  H.  Muttison 
and  Mr.  Btorrs  on  tbe  Bcrlpture  doctrine  concerning 
the  soul,  —also  published  separately. 

4306.  Delancejr,  William  H„  Bp.  A  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  delivered  August  17,  1843,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Redemption.  Utica,  N.Y.,  1843, 12*. 
pp.  40.    XT. 

Against  Universalism. 

4307.  Gurley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker's  "Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Uni- 
versalists."   Cincinnati,  1848, 12*.  pp.  62. 

4808.  (lullaby,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Chrfrt,  or  a  Brief  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  ....  Saco,  Me.,  1843, 16°  or  32». 
pp.80.    BA. 

4309.  Power,  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versalism [in  opposition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puU.  fnr  the  MdhndiU  EpUcepal 
Church,  1850  [cop.  1843],  12*.  pp.  311. 

4310?  Pym,  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  All 
Things.  . . .    London,  1843, 12*.  pp.  336. 

4311.  Wltberell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  the 
Temple  of  Partinlism  shaken  and  removed. 
. . .    Concord,  1843, 10".  pp.  71  -f. 

4312.  Ysttes,  Freeman,  and  Francla,  Eben. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Conjoint  Qnestiou,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Human  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures:  or,  Is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Happiness  of  all  Mankind  ?  . . .  . 
Exeter  [N.H.],  1843,  8°.  pp.  167.    H. 

4313.  Hill,  M.  The  System  of  American  Uni- 
versalism exhibited  and  exposed  in  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Saccarappa  and  Portland,  Me. 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Portland,  (1843,)  1844, 12».  pp. 
24. 

4314.  Hoyden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
Hill's  Sermon  on  "American  Universalism." 
. . .    Providence,  1844, 12».  pp.  23. 

4315.  Antl-AnnlhllatlonUt  (The).  J. 
Li  ten,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Philadelphia,  April  15, 1844,  8*.  pp.  32.    H. 

Containing  "  ConTersatlons  on  the  Intermediate 
State  or  tbe  Dead  end  Annihilation,  between  J. 
Lltch  and  Geo.  Btorrs."  I  do  not  know  how  many 
numbers  of  this  periodical  were  published. 

4316.  Austin,  John  Mather.  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston.  1844, 12».  pp.  218.    H. 

4317.  Thomas,  Abel  Charles.  213  Questions 
without  Answers.  [Philadelphia,]  w J>.  12*.  pp. 
12.    U. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  M  Ques- 
tions without  Answers"  ...  .  (Originally 
published  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia,  1844,  8».  pp.  26.    BA. 

4319.  [Cowan,  Thomas  Cbnolly].  Thoughts  on 
the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punishment, 
being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  Latter  Doctrine  be.  or  be  not 
Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...    . 


London,  1844, 12».  pp.  64 +.    U. 
Farors  the  doctrine     '  **-- 
wicked, 


of  the  destruction  of  tbe 


4320.  Dobney ,  H.  H.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  H. 
Dobney,  (Baptist  Minister,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  "The  State  of 
the  Dead,"  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  from 
his  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  Peace 
Dale,  R.I.,  1856. 12o.  pp.  286, 24.    H. 

Pint  puM.  In  1844,  with  the  title,  "  Notes  of  Lec- 
ture* on  Future  Punishment."  See  a  review  la 
Lord's  TJUol.  and  Ut.  Journal  for  Jan.  IBM ;  I1L 
896-424.    {AM.)    Bee  atoo  Me,  *»T. 
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4321.  Enquiry  concerning  the  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 

*  Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Maidstone,  1844, 12°.  pp.  94. 

4822.  [Guild,  E.  E.j.  The  Universalisr*  Rook 
of  Reference.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texta, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Oreat  Controversy  between 
Limitarians  and  Universalis.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Boston.  (1844,)  1853.  12°. 
pp.  381.  —  6th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
ibid.  1859, 12». 

4823.  Lafont    de    Montferrler,    . 

L'enfer  detnontre  par  raison,  on  la  philosophic 
forcee  de  reconnaftre  l'eternite  des  peines. 
Montauban,  1844, 12*.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storra,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal  f  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  *  the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  21st  Ed.  New  York, 
1862  [cop.  1848],  18».  pp.  128.    D. 

An  edition  m   publ.   at   NcwcMtle-oa-Tyae  in 
1844.    FlmedlUoo  earlier  T    See  No.  4304. 

4826.  Universalis*  Quarterly  (The)  and  Ge- 
neral Review.  Volume  L-  XVIII.  Boston. 
1844-41,  *>.    H. 

4826.  Lane,  BenJ.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures ;  or  the  Refnge  of  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm:  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. ...    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12*.  pp.  331. 

4327.  Burr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Universalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.Y.J,  1844,  12*. 
pp.144.    V. 

4828.  Galbralth,  John*.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 

Henry  Tuilidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Work  entitled,  "The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  184ft,  10°. 
pp.40. 

4829.  [Galloway,  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  System;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ntnians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Glasgow,  1845,  12*. 
pp.  36.    U. 

4830.  [Kent,  AdolphusJ.  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Remarks  on  "Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind/' 
M  Hades  and  Gehenna,"  "Man  the  Image  of 
God,"  Ac;  and  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."  By  Abiexer.  London,  1845, 
12*.  pp.  48.    cr 

4831.  [ ].  A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 
tions advanced  against  **The  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."  By  Abiexer.  Bath,  184ft,  12*.  pp. 
22.    XT. 

4332.  [ — J.  A  Letter,  In  Vindication  of  "The 
Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  from  sundry  Objec- 
tions proposed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiexer.  Bath,  1845, 12*.  pp.  38.  U. 
Thete  two  trseia  are  in  defence  of  Uoirenallnm. 

4838.  Plngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation:  held  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1846.  ...  Cincinnati,  184ft,  12*. 
pp.429.    H. 

4334.  Plngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  aw*  Waller, 
John  L.  A  Debate  on  Universalism:  held  in 
Warsaw.  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 184ft,  8*.  pp.  367.    W. 

4835.   Sawyer.  Thomas  Jefferson.    Endless 
Punishment;    its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined; with  other  Discourses.  ...   New-York, 
184ft,  18*  or  24*.  pp.  252.    JET. 
854 


4336.  Thorn,  David.  The  Three  Grand  Exhi- 
bition;} of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  . . .  Londca, 
1845,  8*.  pp.  xxxii.,  558.    U. 

Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Thompwm  ta  the   Clrfaejaa 

foam,  for  March,  1847 ;  TU1.  181-193- 

4837.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Justice  of  Uni- 
versalism. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life.  ...  Erie,  l&tt,  le>.  pp. 
192.    H. 

4338.  [Forbes,  Darius].  The  Univer*ailrt> 
Assistant ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Principal 
Objections  commonly  urged  against  Universal- 
ism     Boston,  1846,  18*.  pp.  234.    Hi 

4339.  George,  Nathan  D.  An  Examination  of 
Univeraalisin,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progra*. 
and  the  Means  of  its  Propagation.  ...  Boston. 
1846, 12o.  pp.  210.    H. 

4339*.  Grlndle,  Wesley.  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment  renounced  and  refuted. 
...    Boston,  1846, 16>.  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Full 
Length  Picture  of  Universalism.  By  a  West- 
ern Layman.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Philadelphia. 
Amur.  Baptist  PuUicatim  Abeuty,  [184*,]  la* 
or  24*.  pp.  107. 

4341.  White,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ.  Poor 
Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate:  being  the  Substance  of  Lecture* 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Year  184ft.  ... 
London.  1846,  *••  pp.  xviii.,  837  +. 

See  BeUctie  JK«*  for  Jaa.  1847 ;  4th  Ser.,  XXI.  Xf> 
6ft.  <H.)    C<«p.Ko.43Sl. 

4342.  Wilson,  James  Victor.  Reasons  for  oar 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Scriptural  Evideuces  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Family 
...    .    Boston,  1846, 12*.  pp.  318.    H. 

4343.  Hall,  Alexander.  Universalism  against 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Refutation  of 
the  Principal  Arguments  claimed  iu  Support 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happiness  of  All 
Mankind.  ...  St.  Clairsville,  0„  1846,  12». 
pp.  480.— Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  184S, 

'  See  No.  430. 

4344.  Flanders,  O.  T.  Review  of  Alexander 
Hall's  •*  Universalism  against  Itself.**  Zanes- 
viile,  0.  1847, 1*>  or  32*.  pp.  304. 

4346.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron.  An  Illustra- 
tion and  Defence  of  Universalism  as  an  Idea, 
in  a  8eries  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847, 12*.  pp.  18S  +. 

4346.  OofTf  Isaac  C.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  Import  of  the 
Terms  Sftral,  Hade*,   Turtarr*,  and  Oehenma 

..    .    Honesdale.  Pa.,  1847,  e>.  pp.  20. 

4347.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed  Doctrine,  de.  1847.    See  No.  3303. 

4345.  Latham,  Alanaon.  Methodist,  amd 
Cook,  James  Monroe,  Univenalui.  Discus- 
sion ...  .  Subject,  John  5:  28,  29.  ...  Pro- 
vidence, 1847,  8°.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore,  Aaher.  Universalism  the  Dor- 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  .1847,  19*. 
pp.196. 

4350.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth Seven  9er- 

monn  ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  P.  Hntflckft 
Attack  upon  Untversalist*  and  Universalism. 
. . .    New  York,  1847, 1&».  pp.  175. 

See  Xo.  4393. 
4361.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
not  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Yesr*. 
[New-York,]  ^immcua  Tract  Act**  [I847J 
18*.  pp.  258. 
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4362.  Waldte,  David.    The  Ultimate  Mani- 
festation of  God  to  the  World  ...    .    Louduu, 
1M7, 1&».  pp.  61  +. 
Universalis!. 

4353.  Williamson,  Isaac  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishnieut. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1847, 18«.  pp.  226. 

4354.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Who  will  Live 
for  Ever?  An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36; 
with  Notes.    London,  1848,  8».  pp.  32. 

Beprinted  1b  bis  Atharuuio,  pp.  421-456. 

4355.  Morria,  W.  Clirist  and  the  Sadducees : 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36,  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Series  of  Strictures  on  a  recent 
Pamphlet  by  John  Howard  Hlnton,  M.A.,  en- 
1 1  tied  "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  Ac.  Ac. 
IMS?  U 

4356.  White,  Edward.  Who  wilt  Live  for 
Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Ifinton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Life  and  Death.    London?  1848  f 

43*7.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
( British  Quar.  Rev.  for  Feb.  1848;  VII.  105- 
122.)    BA. 

In  apparition  to  Wbit*  and  Dobney.  Sea  Nob.  §*», 
4341. 

4358.  Holmes,  David,  and  Austin,  John 
Mather.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atouc- 
ment.  Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Pun- 
ishment, held  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  NY.,  from 
December  28th,  1847,  to  January  5th,  1848  ... 
revised  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12°.  pp.  823. 

4359.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dialogues  between  a  Calviu- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxterian,  and  Bereaa.  Lon- 
don, 1848, 12*.  pp.  20. 

4360.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.  Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  against  Vniversalism.  ...  Indian- 
apolis, 1848,  16°.  pp.  449. 

Bee  No.  4343. 

4361.  Manford,  Erasmus,  and  Franklin, 
Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  8alvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct  26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  . . .  Indianapolis, 
1848, 16*.  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts,  Orrln.  Antidote  Analysed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  "  An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  O.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848, 16*. 
pp.338. 

See  No.  4201. 

4363.  Austin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Backus,  entitled 
TJniversalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vi.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1849, 16*.  pp. 
141 

4364.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Voice  'to  Universal- 
is. ...  Boston,  1851  [cop.  1849],  12».  pp. 
272. 

4365.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment :  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  from  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[By  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12*.  pp. 

This  'letter  of  Foster  was  also  published  with  a 
Preface  br  Bev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D..  New  York,  1853, 
1*>.    V. 

4366.  [Hallam,  R.  A.I.  John  Foster  on  Future 
PuniAhment.  (Church  Rev.  for  Oct.  1849;  IL 
359-369.)    BA. 

4367.  Morris*  W.  What  1s  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Subject  of  "Christ 


our  Life,"  for  the  Consideration  of  the  "  Spi- 
ritual," ICor.  IL  16 London,  1849,  12*. 

pp.  32. 
43G8.  Morris,  W.  Doctrine  according  to  God- 
liness. The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  be,  posseted  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  "  What  is  Spiritual  Life  ?"  London, 
1849, 12o.  pp.  48. 

4369.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or, 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap- 
pended, "Who  will  Live  for  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  xx.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  tho  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849, 12°.  pp.  xii.,  628. 

B«e  Eclectic  Rev.  for  Sept.  18*9;  4th  Ser.  XXVI. 
838-348.  (27.)    Oomp.  Nos.  4341.  4354-66. 

4370.  IiC©,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  N  ew-York,  1849, 18*.  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vised and  improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y^  1859,12*. 
pp.  183. 

Opposes  the  doctrines  of  materialism  and  the  anni- 
hilation or  the  wicked. 

4371.  [Storrs,  George].  Tho  Unity  of  Man; 
or,  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther  Lee.  By  Anthropos.  Philadelphia, 
1850, 18°.  pp.  122.    a. 

See  No.  4383. 

4372.  Stephen,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1849,  50,)  1863,  8«.    H. 

The  Epilogue.  Vol.  II.  pp.  495-505,  opposes  the  doe- 
trine  of  eternal  punishmeut.    See  below ,  No.  4474. 

4373.  Chapman,  James  L.,  and  Shehane, 
C.  F.  R.  Discussion  ...  .  "Do  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
meut." 2d  Ed.  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1850,  8°  or 
large  16*.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coqnerel,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconde 
et  lea  peine*  eternelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris,  1850, 12*  or  18».  pp.  72.    F. 

Translated  in  Protutantitm  in  Park,  Boston.  IBM. 
18°.  Coqnerel  opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. Compare  tho  last  chapter  of  his  CkrUtiani*m« 
txririmentoL,  Paris,  1847, 12*.  with  the  notes. 

4375.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Han.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1850, 12*.  pp.  368.    G. 

4376.  Grew,  Henry.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  Misery,  but  Destruction.  ... 
Philadelphia,  1850, 12*.  pp.  12.    H. 

4377.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
U.S.  —  Tract  Society.  A  Strange  Thing. 
[Against  Universallsin.]  —  Unlversalism  Un- 
scriptural.— The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment founded  on  tho  Divine  Benevolence. 
(Tracts,  Nos.  74, 189, 304.) 

4378.  MoncrleflT,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1850, 12».  pp.  60. 

Preface  dated  Musselburgh,  Scotland,  Dee.  S3, 
1848. 

4379.  Pierce,  Lovick,  and  Shehane,  C.  F. 
R.  A  Theological  Discussion  held  in  Ameri- 
cas, Georgia,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [On  tho  question  of  Endless 
Punishment]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8*  or 
large  16°.  pp.  79. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Universalis™ 
False  and  Unscriptural.  An  Etuuiy  on  tho  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  or  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  of  FuUica- 
tion,  [1851,]  18*.  pp.  104.    H. 

4381.  Endless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (Xew  Englander  fur  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-197.)    H. 

4382.  TIHotson,  Obadlah  Hosford.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind:  or  What  do  the  Scripture* 
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teach  'respecting  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Human  Family  ?  . . .  Boston,  1851.  16*.  pp. 
viii.,  111. 

43S>.  Alle  Menneskers  endelige  Opreisning 
ved  Christum,  af  D.  Peterson,  M.  L.  Gerhard 
og  and  re  gudeligo  Ma?nds  Tanker  og  Skrifter, 
og  eudelig  i  et  Brer  gruudig  og  tydclig  fore- 
atillut.    Christianla,  185*1,  It*,  pp.  90. 

4883.  Bagnallf  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
State,  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
(Methatlut  Quar.Bev.  for  April,  1862;  XXXIV. 
240-2G1.)    If. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  StorYs.  8ee  No. 
4371. 

4384.  Gorham,  George  M.  The  Eternal  Du- 
ration of  Future  Punishment*  is  not  inconsis- 
tent  with  the  Divine  Attributes  of  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Burney 
Prize  for  the  Tear  1851.  Cambridge,  1832,  8°. 
pp.  78. 

4385.  De  Q,nlncey,  Thomas.  On  the  sup- 
posed Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity 
[aiwvl.  1852.  (In  his  Theol.  Es*ayg,  Boston. 
1854,  lO,  1. 127-146.)    H. 

4386.  Stearns,  John  G.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul :  being  an  Examination  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Views  of  "Second  Adventists,"  on  this 
Subject.    Utica,  f  N.Y.,  1852,1  24*.  pp.  126. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  wicked. 

4387.  Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson.  Jonah's  Grief 
for  the  Gourd.  A  Discourse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 
gument against  Endless  Misery  .. .  .  Boston, 
1858,  8o.  pp.  32. 

4387*.  [Ballon,  Hosea,  Id].  The  DM  no  Good- 
ness, versus  Endless  Misery.  (Umvertalut 
Quar.  for  Oct.  1858 1  X.  404-412.)    II. 

4388.  Beech  er,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
1853.    See  No.  496. 

4380.  Blaln,  Jacob.  Death  not  Life:  or  the 
Destruction  of  the  Wicked . . .  established,  and 
Endless  Misery  disproved,  by  a  Collection  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment. To  which  is  added  a  Review  of  Dr. 
E.  Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Fos- 
ter's Utter.  ...  7th  Ed.  Buffalo,  1857,  (1st 
ed.,  New  York  ?  1858,)  16°.  pp.  117,  42,  8.    H. 

4390.  Bnrrnaa,  John  C.    Letters  to  Rev.  Lo- 

vick  Pierce,  D.D Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  recently  published  by  him,  en- 
titled '  Uuiversallsm  examined  and  con- 
demned' ...  .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1858, 18°.  pp. 
179. 

4300*.  Eltaklm,  pteudan.  Lea  visions  d'Eaaie 
et  la  nou velio  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rotterdam, 
1858. 

Maintains  the  pre-existenoe  of  souls  and  universal 
salvation. 

4301.  Ellla,  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  ...  . 
By  Aaruu  Ellis.  Revised  and  much  enlarged 
by  Thomas  Read.  5th  Ed.  New  York,  1858, 
12».  pp.  300  +• 

Maintains  the  mortality  of  the  atrol,  and  the  de> 
struct  Ion  of  the  wicked.  Appended  to  tne  volume, 
pp.  283- J86,  U  "The  Rich  Man  and  Latanu."hy  Geo. 
Storr.i.  and.  pp.  287-300,  -A  History  of  the  Present 
Popular  Opinions  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Human 
Immortality,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  Pantos  Ham. 

4302.  Hall,  James.  Primitive  Christianity 
and  Popular  Theology :  showing  the  Relation 
of  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtue  of 
ita  inbeing  Membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
who  in  the  Head  of  Every  Man,  and  the  Head 
of  Christ  is  God.  New  York,  1858,  12».  pp. 
216. 

4303.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Pauline 
Theology,  or  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment,  as  tnught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

11th  Thousand.    Providence.  RJ-  (1858.) 

1861, 18*.  pp.  84.    H. 
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4304.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Denfsrm. 

logical  Essays  ....   From  the  Second  L 

Edition.  With  a  Now  Preface  and  other  .Addi- 
tions.   New  York,  1854, 12».  pp.  xxiv„  3T9l 
The   conducting  Essrj  b  on   "Eternal    LiSe  and 
Eternal  Death."  —  First  Kngi.  edition.  C*mbri^p. 


4396.  Storrs,  George.  Six  Sermons  on  the  In- 
quiry Is  there  Immortality  in  Sin  and  Soar- 
ing? Also,  a  Sermon  on  Christ  the  Life-giwr : 
or,  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel.  ...  4th  Ed.  Nrv 
York,  1856  [cop.  1858],  1*.  pp.  167.     H. 

4306.  Ballon.  Moses.  The  Divine  Character 
Vindicated.  A  Review  of  some  of  the  Priiu  i- 
pal  Features  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beecbert  Recent 
Work,  entitled :  **  The  Conflict  of  Age*  ...  ."■ 
New  York,  1854, 1*.  pp.  412. 

4307.  Campbell,  Zenaa.  The  Age  of  Gospel 
Light:  or,  The  Immortality  of  Man.  oolv 
through  Jeans  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  1854,  i2*. 
pp.64. 

4308.  The  Narrow  Escape;   a   Dialogue: 

showing  the  Awful  Result  of  spiritualizing 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford,  1&54,  3>. 
pp.32. 

4300.  Cobb,  Sylvanua.  Review  of  the  Conflict 
of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beecher,  DJ). :  and  as 
Exhibition  of  the  Goapel  Harmony.  .. .  Boa- 
ton,  1854,  12».  pp.  208. 

4400.  Future  Punishments :  must  they  mcet> 
sarily  be  Endless?  The  Question  examined  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testament.  London, 
1854, *>.   la.  ^^ 

4401.  Hanson,  John  Wesley.  Witnesses  to 
the  Truth:  containing  Passages  from  Dis- 
tinguished Authors,  developing  the  Great 
Truth  of  Universal  Salvation:  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting  the  Enormity  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Boston,  1884, 
12»  or  18«.  pp.  185. 

4402.  [King,  Thomas  Starr].  The  Conflict  of 
Ages,  i  UniversaliU  Quar.  for  Jan.  1854  ;  XL 
33-72.)    H. 

A  re\  lew  or  Dr.  Edward  Beecher.    See  Xa.  «■*. 

4403.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Detiison.  The 
Word  "  Eternal,"  and  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J  elf  ...  . 
From  the  second  London  Ed.  New  York,  Ifcti, 
8«.pp.48.    D. 

4404.  Elllce,  James.  Eternal  Life,  etc  See 
No.  1821. 

4405.  [Hoyei,  George  Rapall].  Professor  Man- 
rice  and  his  Heresy.  (Otritttan  £xam.  fur 
March,  1854;  LVI.260-207.^    H. 

Pages  278-397  of  this  able  artlele  treat  of  the  v«rd 
Eternal  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

4406.  Passaglta,  Carlo.  De  Aeternitate  Poe- 
narum  deque  Igne  Inferno  Commentarii.  Ra- 
tiabonae,  1854,  8".  pp.  62.—  Also  Komae,  16$5> 
8». 

4407.  Reynand,  Jean  (Ernat).  1854.  See  No. 
408. 

4408.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ontfWet- 
cott,  Isaac.  A  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  ...  .  April,  1854,  2d 
Ed.    New  York,  1856, 12*.  pp.  233. 

4400.  Snename,  C.  F.  R.  A  Key  to  Univer- 
aalism  [explaining  the  meaning  of  various 
terms  used  in  Scripture],  ...  Griffin,  Ga, 
1854, 18«.  pp.  180.    U. 

4410.  Dlaloarues  on  Universal  Restitution. 
London,  1855, 18*.  pp.  viL,  160.    C 

4411.  Dnrmtlon  (On  the)  of  Evil.  An  Essay. 
. . .  London.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Cfc,  1855, 
8*.  pp.  xli.,  145.    D. 

The  amber  maintains  theaterntcCtonor  the  fncerri- 
gtbly  wicked.  The  subject  iM  treated  with  learning 
indaWiUj. 
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4412.  Hatting*,  Horace  Lorenso.  Scripture 
Tract. —  No.  1.  The  Destiny  of  the  Wicked, 
f New  York.  185-,]  18<>.  pp.  12. 

4413.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Key  to  Troth;  or,  Ex- 
pository Remarks  on  Biblical  Phrases  and  Pas- 
sages: together  with  Brief  Essays  ...  com- 
prising Arguments  in  favor  of  Unlversalism, 
and  Objections  to  Endless  Punishment.  Bos- 
ton, f  18*3,1 1*-  PP-  311. 

4414.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.    See  No.  2332. 

4415.  LI  ten,  Joaiah.  Dialogue  on  the  Nature 
of  Man,  his  State  in  Death,  and  the  Final  Doom 
of  the  Wicked.  ...  Philadelphia,  [185-,]  3*. 
pp.54. 

4416.  Bartlett,  Samuel  C.  Lectures  on  Mo- 
dern Cni vereallsm;  an  Exposure  of  the  Sys- 
tem from  Recent  Publications  of  its  Standard 
Authors.  . . .  Manchester,  N.tt,  1856, 12*.  pp. 
229. 

See  BOUot*.  Sacra  for  Jan.  1857;  XIV  237. 

4417.  Blaln,  Jacob.  A  Review,  giving  the 
Main  Ideas  in  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  Conflict  of 
Ages  and  a  Reply  to  them,  and  to  his  many 
Reviewers.  To  which  is  added,  the  Bible 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Hell.  Also,  Two  Hun- 
dred Texts  quoted,  to  show  the  Nature  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment.  . . .  Buffalo,  1856,  10°.  pp. 
61,  Hi.    H. 

4418.  George,  Nathan  D.  Universalism  not 
of  the  Bible:  being  an  Examination  of  more 
than  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Texts  of  Scrip- 
tures, in  Controversy  between  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Universalists  ...;  with  a  Ge- 
neral and  Scriptural  Index....  New  York, 
1856. 12».  pp.  420. 

4419.  Hlckok,  Laurens  Perseus.  Perpetual 
Sin  aud  Omnipotent  Goodness.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  48-80.)    If. 

4120.  Lanzerand,  Antoine.  Essai  sur  la 
doctrine  du  retablissement  final.  These  dog- 
mat  ique.    Montauban,  1856,  8*.  (24.  th.) 

4421.  Oettlngen,  Alexander  von.  De  Pec- 
cato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qua  cum  Eschato- 
logia  Christiana  contineatur  Ratlone,  Dtspu- 
tatio.  ...  Dorpatl  Livonorum,  1856,  8*.  pp. 
178. 

4422.  [Post, Truman Marcellns].  Immortality; 
the  Argument  from  Nature. — The  Argument 
from  8cripture.  (iVfcto  Englander  for  Feb.  and 
May,  1856;  XIV.  115-153,  and  161-214.)    H. 

Able  and  eloquent.  Written  particularly  Id  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

4423.  Reynaud,  Jean  (Ernest).  Reponse  au 
concile  de  Perigueux.  Paris,  1858,  $.  pp.  27. 
2>. 

See  No*.  4S6,  2883.  4465. 

4424.  Steen,  P.  De  Loco  rfc  axoKaTaarda***;. 
Amst.  1856. 

4425.  Brooks,  John,  M.D.  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion of  the  Common  Notions  about  Adam's 
Fall,  Probation.  Judgment,  Retribution,  Burn- 
ing of  the  World.  Ac.  [A  Letter  to  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.J  Boston,  1857, 12°.  pp. 
32. 

Universalis*. 
4428».  Storrs,  George.    Life  from  the  Dead: 
or,  The  Righteous  only  will  live  again.    An 

Essay New-York,  1857, 12".  pp.  83.    0. 

442ft.  Walsh,  John  T.  The  Nature  and  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment.  Richmond  [,VaA 
1857, 12*.  pp.  xiv.,  124. 
Orthodox. 
4427.  Williams,  F.  W.  \nr  W.  8.?]  Thoughts 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  with 
reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  and.the  Neoplatonists.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8».  pp.  24. 

One  of  my  authorities  sire*  for  the  Initial*  of  Mr. 
Williams's  Christian  name,  ••  Y.  W.";  another  has 
"W.8.- 


4428.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Denison.  The 
Worship  of  the  Church  a  Witness  for  the  Re- 
demption of  the  World.  With  a  Letter  to  W. 
S.  [or  F.W.fl  Williams,  Esq.,  on  his  Pamphlet 
respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment ...    .    London,  1857, 8*.    1*. 

4429.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Debt  and  Grace, 
as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
...  Boston,  1857, 12*.  pp.  viii.,  472.  H.  —  4th 
Thousand  [with  a  copious  Index  J.  New  York, 
1861,  V>.  pp.  viii.,  489. 

Tola  Is  probably  the  ablest,  the  most  leaned,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  treatise  whleh  has  jet  appenred 
In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the 
cricked.  Ch.  HI.  contains  an  analysis  and  criticism 
of  twenty-two  different  forms  of  theodicy,  by  which 
it  has  bees  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  misery  with  the  perfections  of  God.  Oh. 
VIII..  pp.  '266-336,  Is  devoted  to  ••  the  Historical  Ar- 
gument/ 

4430.  Strong,  James.  [Review  of]  Hudson 
on  a  Future  Life.  (Methodist  Guar.  Sev.  for 
July,  1858;  XL.  404-418.)    H. 

4431.  Adams,  Nebemiah The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Future,  Endless  Punishment.  ...  Bos- 
ton, 1858, 12*.  pp.  35.    //. 

4432.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Punishment  for  the  Sins  of  this  Life, 
Unchristian  and  Unreasonable.  Two  Dis- 
courses, delivered  in  Hollis  Street  Church.  . . . 
Boston,  1858,8*.  pp.66. 

4433.  Adams,  Nehemiah.  . . .  Ood  is  Love.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Author's  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  of  Future,  Endless  Punish- 
ment. With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Rev.  T.  S. 
King's  Two  Discourses  in  Reply  to  said  Dis- 
course. . . .    Boston,  1858, 12*  pp.  48.    if. 

4434. ...  A  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future, 

Endless  Punishment.  ...    Boston,  1858,  12°. 
pp.  68.    H. 

Published  originally  in  the  CkrUtlan  Freeman  (a 
Universalis  newspaper)  for  Deo.  10,  1*38,  and  replied 
to  by  the  Rev.  Syltanus  Cobb,  the  editor,  in  the  same 
Journal.    8eeKo.4*40. 

4435.  Miller,  Thomas  H.  The  Reasonableness 
of  Eternal  Life.a  Sermon,  first  delivered  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  repeated  to  the  Rock- 
ingham Conference  of  Universalists  at  Fre- 
mont, N.H.,  May  19, 1858.  Portsmouth,  1858, 
8*.  pp.  13.    U. 

4436.  Barrows,  ElHah  Porter.  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  July,  1858;  XV.  625-661.;    H. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  par- 
ticularly against  Mr.  Hudson. 

4437.  Dexter,  Henry  Martyn.  The  Voice  of  the 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Reason.  A  Sermon  upon 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Future  Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die 

Impenitent Boston,  1858,  large  12*.  pp. 

66. 

4438.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  A  Review 
of  Rev.  H.  M.  Dcxter's  Sermon  upon  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die  Impeni- 
tent     Boston,  1858,  8°.  pp.  32. 

4439.  Adams,  Nehemiah.  The  Great  Concern : 
or.  Man's  Relation  to  God  and  a  Future  State. 
...    2d  Ed.    Bo«ton.  (1859.)  I860, 12*.  pp.236. 

Containing,  with  other  matter,  his  essays  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  See 
above.  No..  4431,  4433.  4484. 

4440.  Adams,  Nehemiah,  and  Cobb,  Syl- 
vanns.  Discussion  of  the  Scripturalness  of 
Future,  Endless  Punishment.  ...  Boston, 
1859, 24*.  pp.  xx.,  9-507.  —  Revised  Ed.,  with 
an  Appendix.    Boston,  1860, 12».  pp.  507. 

Originally  published  in  the  Christian  Freeman.  Bee 
No.  4434. 

4441.  Griggs,  Leverett  Han  Mortal  and  Im- 
mortal.—The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  and 
of  the  Unconscious  State  of  the  Dead  refuted, 
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in  a  Discourse,  preached  ...  December  26, 
1868  .. .    .    Hartford,  1850,  8«.  pp.  16. 

4442.  [Hastings,  Horace  Lorenxol.  Will  All 
Men  be  Saved?    [New  York,  1859?]  18*.  pp. 

4443.  [Hedge,  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Punishment.  Christian  Exam. 
for  July,  1859;  LXVII.  98-128.)    B. 

4444.  Horey,  Alvab.  The  State  of  the  Im- 
penitent Dead.  ...  Boston,  1859,  IS*,  pp. 
168. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  eodleu  punishment. 
4446.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  The  Parable  of 

the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.    Does  it  imply 

Future  Suffering?  ...    Boston,  1859, 18«.  pp. 

20.    B. 
4446.  ...    The  Rights  of  Wrong;  or,   Is 

Evil  Eternal  ?  . . .    Boston,  1859, 10>.  pp.  16. 
4447. The  tame.  Postscript .Edition  —  Reply 

to  Dr.  Mansel.    Boston,  1800, 12*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4448.  Hudson,  Charie*  FretL,  emdCobb,  Syl- 
vanus.  Human  Destiny.  A  Disruption.  Do 
Reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unregenerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man Beings,  instead  of  the  Final  Salvation  of 
All?  ...    Boston,  18*0, 12».  pp.  478.     //. 

Originally  published  in  toe  Ckriatian  Freeman 
(Boston),  from  Hay  13  to  Dee.  2,  18S9. 

4449.  [Irving,  M.  J.].  The  Friendly  Dispu- 
tants; or,  Future  Punishment  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  "Ashburn."  London, 
1859,  8«.  pp.  x.,  490.    H. 

Combines  toe  doctrine*  of  Dcatrwtionlsm  and  Unl- 
versalism    by    the   theory  of  "  rediviraHsm."    The 
weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  philologies,  which 
belongs  to  the  father  of  the  authoress.    The   book 
should  not  be  neglected  by  one  who  U  collecting  curl, 
ositiea  in  the  history  or  biblical  interpretation. 
4460.   Klllam,  J.  C.     Annihilationistn  exa- 
mined :  or.The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked  scripturally  considered, 
with  special  reference    to  the  Annihilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859,  lfr».  pp.  123. 

4451.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  ...  The  Relation 
of  this  Life  to  the  Next.  Published  by  the 
Ladies'  Religious  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 
for  the  Times,  No.  8.]  ...  Albany,  1859, 1*. 
pp.12. 

Opposes  the  doctrine  that  this  life  Is  our  Anal  sUte 
of  probation. 

4452.  LsmdU,  Robert  W.  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
Wicked  carefully  considered.  New  York, 
[1859,]  12».  pp.  618. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  end  Jots  punishment. 

4453.  Latch,  Josiah,  and  Grant,  Miles.  Tito 
Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment:  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Question  "Do  the  Scriptures 
teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Conscious 
Suffering  of  the  Wicked?"  between  Dr.  J. 
Litch,  of  ...  Philadelphia,  in  the  Affirmative, 
and  Eld.  Miles  Grant,  of  Boston,  in  the  Nega- 
tive; on  the  Evenings  of  November  9,  10, 11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1859, 12°.  pp.  135. 

4454.  [Htnton,  James].  Man  and  his  Dwell- 
ing Place:  an  Essay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  London,  1859,  8°.  pp.  420. 
—  Reprinted,  New  York,  l«f>9. 12*.    B. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  A 
new  edition  was  published  in  London,  1861,  under  the 
author's  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Appendice  an 
Livre  de  la  vie  future,  a  l'occasion  d'un©  Res- 
ponse au  concile  de  Perlgueux.  ...  Paris, 
1859, IS*,  pp.  39. 

See  Nos.  2332,  4423. 

4456.  Mayo,  Amory  Dwight.  The  Balance:  or 
Moral  Arguments  for  Universaliem.  Boston. 
1859,32"  or  64«.  pp.  156. 
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4457.  [Prime,  Daniel  P.].  Letters  a<Mre«*d 
to  a  Baptist  Clergyman  on  the  Doctrine  ot 
Endless  Punishment.  By  a  Layman.  SostcsL. 
1859, 12».  pp.  146. 

4458.  Wlettng,  Seneca.  The  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  (Atdhoditt  Quar.  tier,  for  July  a:id 
Oct.,  1859 ;  XLI.  414-432,  and  014-632..)    B. 

4459.  Will  lama,  Thomas.  A  Scriptural  Tes- 
timony, on  the  Endless  Punishment  of  Eis- 
ners.    Providence,  1859, 16».  pp.  16. 

4460.  [Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson].  Destructive 
of  S*oul  and  Body  In  Gehenna.  [ Ma.tr h.  x.  2*; 
Luke  xii.  4,  6.1  (Unirersali*  Guar,  tor  Jan. 
1*60;  XVII.  56-78.)    B. 

4460*.  Annihilation  (The)  of  the  Wicked. 
(Presbyterian  Quar.  tier,  for  April,  1840  S  Till. 
594-626.)    B. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Hadsoa's  book,  Wo.  MSB. 

4461.  Beeeher,  Edward.  The  Concord  of 
Ages.    1860.    See  No.  500. 

4462.  Brown,  John  Newton,  D.D.  The  Death 
threatened  to  Adam;  with  its  Bearing* on  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  Philadelphia, 
1*60,  24o.  pp.  29. 

4463.  Campbell,  Alexander.  Life  and  Death. 
Reprinted  from  the  Millennia]  Harbinger.  Cin- 
cinnati, I860,  32°.  pp.  96. 

In  opposition  to  UniTeraaUsa  sod  DeBtrscafcmftsB. 

4464.  Coombe,  John.    See  No.  2358. 

44C5.  Clayton,  IV.  W.,  and  Grant*  Mile* 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  £tatt»  of  the 
Dead,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  ...  . 
On  the  Evenings  of  December  5,  6,  7,  8.  and  % 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  in  Seneca  Fall* 
...  .  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  1360,  large  16*.  pp. 
120. 

Mr.  Grant  tasluuios  the  doctrines  of  the  aire?  «r 

dcath  of  toe  soul,  and  of  the  destrucUia  or  Uw 

wicked. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  Light-Ship. 
Boston,  I860,  24».  pp.  50. 

A  tale,  designed  to  rvemnmend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Qnal  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

4467.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Christ  our  Life. 
The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone.  . . .  Boston,  1860.  1£». 
pp.  vitL,  160.    B. 

4468. Human  Destiny.    A  Crithjoc  oa  Tni- 

versalism.  ...  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861 
[I860],  12».  pp.riii,  21-147.  J/.—  Also  Sew 
York.  1862, 12«». 

Published  Ncparatdj,  and  also  with  the  six  tracts 
appended  »no«e  titles  will  be  found  under  Xoa.  4494, 
4447,  4446,  44W.  44T4.  and  4468.     Comp.  No.  444*. 

4469. Reviewers  reviewed.    Brief  Replies 

to  various  Criticisms  and  other  Arguments. ... 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861  [I860,]  12*.  pp. 
85.    //.  i         »j  «~ 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Objections  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Punishment.  Boston.  1£60. 
16o.  pp.  xvi.,  13-185.  ^^ 

4470*.  Long,  Clement.  Objections  from  Rea- 
son against  the  Endless  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  [answered].  (BiUwlh.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
I860;  XY11. 111-134.)    B. 

4471.  Manford,  Erasmus,  and  Franklin, 
Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coining  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and  Uni- 
versal Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
...    .    Boston,  1860, 12°.  pp.  350. 

4472.  Preaching  (On)  the  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Punishment.  (C&rutaznifrr.  for  Oct.  I860, 
pp.  576-589.)    SA. 

4473.  Stetnhetl,  O.  Gott  Alios  in  Allen.  Bin 
Briefwechsel  tlber  den  Urafang  der  Ertflcung. 
Stuttgart,  1860,  8*.  pp.  122. 

4474.  Stephen,  Sir  James.  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery  an  Occasion  of  Scepticism,  Ex- 
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tracts  from  the  Epilogue  to  "  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biography."  ...    [With  Notes,  by  C. 
F.  Hudson.]    Boston  and  Cambridge,  (I860,) 
1861. 12*.  pp.  23. 
See  above,  No.  4371. 

•4475.  Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish.  Lore  and 
Penalty;  or,  Eternal  Punishment  consist- 
ent with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  ...  New- 
York,  1860,  2*».  pp.  368. 

See  •  review  by  the  Iter.  Edward  C.  Towne  In  the 
Ckriitia*  Exam,  for  Marob,  1HU ;  LXX.  169-186.    B. 
4476.  Warren,  Israel    P.     Sadduccelsm:   a 
Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.    Boston,  American 
Tiact  Society,  [I860,]  32°.  pp.  66. 
4477?  Calvert,  George.     Universal  Restora- 
tion: a   Poem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.    2  vol.    London,  1861.  am. 

4478.  [Clarke,  James  Freeman].  The  Ortho- 
dox Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Nchemiah  Adams's  Tract  ...  . 
( Monthly  Journ.  of  the  Arner.  Unit.  Assoc,  for 
March,  1861 ;  II.  97-130.)    H. 

4179.  [ 1    The  tame.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  *•  Love  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  (Ibid.  April,  1861;  II.  145- 
157.)    B. 

4480.  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  Eternal  Death 
in  the  Literal  Sense  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
[New  York,  1861,]  12*.  pp.  24. 

4481.  Wye,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.   London,  1861.    It. 

4482.  Patton,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  (Method- 
ist Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1861 ;  XLIII.  31-49.) 

u. 

44*3.  Pond,  Enoch.  Annihilation.  (American 
TheU.Rev.  for  April,  1861;  111.215-231.)  AB., 
H. 

4434.  Universalismus  (Der)  das  heisst: 
Gott  Alles  in  Allen.  Schriftmassige  Lehre 
Ton  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  vermehrt 
mit  Ansziigen  von  Schriftstellcrn  aus  alter 
nndneuer  Zoit  ...  .  Mit cineni  Einleitung*- 
schreibcii  von  J.  Messner  in  Stamniheim.  [I« 
Band. J  I  Il«  Band,  Fortsetzung  und  Schluss. 
2  Bde.    Stuttgart,  1861-6*2,  8*.  pp.  263,  362. 

4485.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribu- 
tion; or,  The  Doom  of  the  Ungodly,  after  the 
Resurrection  cf  the  Dead,  Just  and  Unjust. 
. ..    Providence,  R.I.,  1861, 12».  pp.  156. 

4486.  Reed,  II.  V.,  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion upon  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment 
. . .  held  at  Harvard,  Mcllenry  Co.,  111.,  . . . 
September  and  October,  1S60.  . . .  Geneva,  111., 
1861,  lt>.  pp.  136. 

Mr.  Reed,  deatrnctlonlst ;  Mr.  Bull,  "orthodox.' 

4487  Sheldon,  William,  and  Brooks,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked :  in  a  Debate  ....  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Viroqna,  Wisconsin,  ...  Au- 
gust, 1860.  . . .  Viroqna,  1861,  8«.  pp.  134. 
Mr.  Sheldon,  destructlouist ;  Mr.  Brooks,  "  ortho- 
dox." 

4488.  Adams,  John  Greenlcaf.  Lectures  on 
Universalism  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.I.,  1861,  8*.  pp.  54. 

4489.  Woodbrldge,  John.  Olshansen  on  a 
New  Probation  after  Death.  (Amer.  Theol.  Set. 
for  Jan.  1861 ;  111.  93-123.)    AB. 

4490.  Sort  (Du)  das  mecbants  dans  l'autre  vie, 
d'apres  PEcriture.    Lyon,  1861,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4191.  Steere,  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: oi,  Universalism  the  more  Excellent 
Way.  . . .   Boston,  1862, 12*.  pp.  405. 


4492.  Brownson,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  Reprobate.    1862.    See  No.  3756". 

4493.  Love,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 
(Xeio  Euglander  for  April,  1862 1  XXI.  248- 
293.)    //. 

la  opposition  to  Mr.  Hudson.    See  No.  4429,  etc 

4494.  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  The  Silence 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  or  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York,  1862,]  12*  or  IS*,  pp.  24. 

4495.  [Relmer,  Louis].  Das  zukttnftige 
Schicksal  derCottlosen.  [Philadelphia,  1862 1] 
1G».  pp.  16. 

Maintains  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

4495*.  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Salutary.    [New  York,  1862,]  12*. 

4495b.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Universalism :  being  an  Exposition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  Logical  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  In  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judgment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1862],  8*.  pp.  432. 

5.  Comparative  Number  of  the  8aved  and  the 
Lost. 

Note.  —  Compere  also  ft  4,  6,  and  7,  under  Class  III. 
Sect.  III.   F. 

4496.  f  Fogglni,  Pietro  Francesco].  Patmm 
Eccle*ia?  tie  Pancitate  adnltonim  Fideiium 
snlvandorum,  si  cum  reprobandis  Fidel ilms 
conferantur,  mira  Consensio  ...  .  Roma?, 
1752,  4°.  pp.121.  — Also  Pnrteiis,  1759, 12«. 

See  Zai:earia,  Storia  let.  d  Italia,  VI.  852,  353.  (B.\ 
A  Prtnch  translation,  "  Traltu  sur  le  petit  nombre 
de«  clus,"  bj  the  Abb*  Claude  Leqaeax,  Paris,  1760. 


4497.  Andreasl,  Marsillo.  De  Amplitudine 
Misericordia>  Dei  absolutissimaOratio  .. .  Ital- 
ico  Seriuonc  primum  conscripta,  nunc  in  La- 
tintiin  couversa,  ('cello  Horatio  Curiono,  C.  8. 
F.  Interprcto  ...    .    Basil  ere,  1550,  8«. 

.See  the  note  or  Clement,  Blbl.  curleuee,  I.  W0, 
S21. 

4498.  Curlonl  (Lat.  Curio),  Celio  Secundo. 
...  De  Amplitudine  beat]  Regni  Del  Dialog!, 
sive  Libri  Duo  ...  .  rr.P.  [Basel  ?],  1554,  8*. 
BL.  —  Ed.  2da,  Ootids?,  1614,  8".  pp.  190.  Also 
Francofurti,  1617,  8».  pp.  248. 

In  this  book  Curlonl  maintains  that  the  number  of 
the  saved  in  which  he  Includes  virtuous  heathens, 
will  far  exceed  ihat  of  the  lost.  This  doctrtuo  wai 
deemol  so  dangerous  that  the  Senate  of  Basel  re- 
fused to  allow  hint  to  publUh  the  work,  and  the  first 
edition  was  printed  surreptitiously.  For  a  full  mo- 
count  of  the  >>ook  snd  of  th*  troubles  or  Curlonl  In 
consequence  of  Its  publication,  rec  Schelhnrn's  Aman. 
IAt.,  XII.  5OT-627.  snd.  for  the  life  of  the  antfaor,  XIV. 
825-402.  (£T.)  See  also  CU-nx-nt,  B(M.  mrieuee,  VII. 
SO,  et  «cqq..  and  the  intcre<r!n*  art i •'!•!■  on  Curlonl 
»>t  Carl  Sehmldt,  in  the  XeiUchr.  /.  d.  hit.  TheoU. 
i860,  pp.  611-6*7.    H. 

4499.  Recuplto,  Giulio  Cesare.  Sacrarium 
formidiihile  de  Multitudine  Reproborum  ct 
Electonun  Paucitnte.    1620.    See  No.  3776. 

4500.  Vicars,  Thomns.  Pusillus  Grex;  Refh- 
tatio  cujusdam  Libelli  de  Amplitudine  Regni 
Coeleitis  sub  emenlito  Coelii  Secundi  Curionis 
Nomine  in  lucem  eniissi.    Oxonii,  1627,  4°. 

4501.  Recuplto,  Giulio  Cesare.  Opnsculnm 
de  SigiiH  PrsedcsttnationisctReprnbntionis  et 
de  Numero  Prscdestinatorum  et  Reprobornm. 
Neapoli,  1643,4".  pp.  516,96  +._  Also  Parisiis, 
1604,  4»;  Lngduni,  1681, 4*. 

A  SpanUh  translation,  Barcelona,  1687;  Oermtm. 
BamtK-rg,  1710  8°. 

4502.  Aliord,  Joseph.    The  Church  Triunv 
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phant :  or,  A  Comfortable  Treatise  of  the  Am* 
plitude  and  Largeness  of  Christ's  Kingdom; 
wherein  is  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elect.  ...  London,  (1644,)  1649, 
8». 

flee  tbe  Prefaoe  to  Jeremy  White's  JfatfsrofioM  of 
All  Thing*. 

4603.  Chahn,  Philippe.    Le  secret  de  la  pre- 
destination, sur  le  petit  nombre  dcs  eslens,  et 
eur  la  plus  grande  multitude  des  reprouvez, 
decouvert,  et  oompris  en  trois  Traittex.  Paris, 
1659, 4*.  pp.  827  +. 
4504.  DnMonltn(£<zMtfol In »ns),  Lewis. 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  from  Scripture    Evi- 
dence, 4c.  that  not  One  in  a  Hundred  Thou- 
sand (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.   By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxford.    London,  16K0,  4«.  pp.  32  +.J7. 
An  earlier  edition  tbe  same  rear  to  French,  with 
the  till*:— "Pensecs  sur  le  nombre  de*  £Ieu*."  —  Ap- 
pended to  tbe  KnglUh  translation  Is  an  "  AdrertlM* 
ment  of  tbe  Author,"  In  which  be  defend*  himself 
against  tome  of  the  readers  of  the  French  edition, 
who  bad    *  taxed  him"  for  not  excluding  all  Papists 
from  salvation.    "I  would  not,"  say*  he,  "  ooodemn 
8t  Bernard  to  Hell  for  hariug  believed  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory." 

4606.  [Deabordea  doe  Dolrcs,  Olivier]. 
La  science  du  saint  renfermee  dans  cos  deux 
paroles:  P>iuci  electi,  II  y  a  peu  d'elta:  on 
Trait6  dogmatiquo  sur  le  nombre  des  elds. 
Par  M.  d'Aniellncourt  prdtre  [peoudon.].  2 
torn.  RoUen,  1702, 12°.  pp.  248,  224. 
See  Journal  de*  Sfavan*  Jul;  31. 1702. 

4506.  Kraus,  Job.  Ant  wort  auf  die  Frage, 
wesson  Vrsachen  halber  der  meiste  llaufe  tier 
Menschen  zur  HOlle  fahre.    Prag,  1722, 12*. 

4507.  Glide,  Oottlob  Priedr.  Dissertationum 
exegetico-theologicarum Trias  ...  .  Lipeiae, 
1748,4*.  (10  «h.) 

Tbe  second  dissertation  "  panel  tat  em  aalvandornm 
a  C.  S.  Curiools  objectlonibua  vindlcat." 

4608.  Sembeck(Joh.GottlobLorenx.  . ..Ver- 
such,  etc.  1750.    See  No.  2184. 

4509.  Gravtna,  Giuseppe  Maria.  De  Electo- 
rum  Ilominuin  Numero  regpoctu  Hominum 
Reprobornm.    Panormi,  1764. 

See  No.  3513.  note. 

4510.  Melgutzo,  Atilano.  Son  mas  los  que 
se  salvan  que  los  que  se  condenan,  6  tean 
razones  en  que  se  fuudan  los  catolicos  que  de- 
fleuden  csta  opinion  ...  .  Madrid,  also  Paris, 
I860,  So.  pp.  xv.,  462. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  number  of 
the  elect,  see  the  references  in  Darling's  Cyclo- 
psedia  Biblioyraphica,  Subjects  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14, 

6.  Future  State  of  Infanta. 

4010*.  Bar  tori  us,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  Leonh. 
Aloys.  Specimen  Histories  Opinlonnm  de 
Sorte  Infantium  sine  Baptlsmate  mortuornm 
.  ...  [Prms.  G.  P.  Wiesuer.l  Wirceburgl, 
17J«I,  8-.  pp.  50  +. 
4611.  Beecher,  Lyman.  1.  The  Future  Pun- 
ishment of  Infante  not  a  Doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism; 2.  The  Future  Punishment  of  Infants 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  Calvin istic  Churches; 
3.  On  the  Future  State  of  Infants;  —  three 
Letters  addressed  'To  the  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,'  and  published  in  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1828.  . . .    Boston,  1.K28,  8«.  pp.  43. 

These  Letter*  were  published  In  reply  to  an  article 
In  the  (Boston)  Ckrtttian  Examiner  for  October.  1827, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  431-448.  Tbat  article,  written  bj  the 
editor,  Francis  Jouks,  wss  occasioned  by  a  remark 
able  note  to  the  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Beeober's  ser- 
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mon  entitled  "  Tbe  Oorernment  of  Ood  desirable/ 
Boston.  1827.  In  ibis  note  Dr.  Beeeber  says,  that 
though  "conrer-ani  for  thirty  years  with  tbe  sms* 
approved  Calf  InUiic  writers,  be  has  "  never  see* 
nor  heard  of  any  book  which  contained  such  a  sewo- 
ment.  nor  a  man.  minister,  or  layman,  wba  beJttrssl 
or  taught  it'  (Le.  the  doctrine  of  in/aat  dossa*- 
tion]. 

4612.  [Jenlu,  Francis].  A  Reply  to  Three 
Letters  of  the  Kev.  Lyman  Beecher.  D.D. 
against  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Infant 
Damnation.  From  the  Christian  Examiner, 
with  Additions.    Boston,  f£29,  12*.  pp.  16*. 

Prom  the  Christian  Exam,  tar  June,  Aug.,  sad  De*. 
18*8;  V.  229-2S3;  316-540;  506-642.  —  Tbis  <oime  is 
a  thesaurus  of  historical  information  on  tbe  Hrtjeet 
of  which  it  treats.  Dr.  Bcerher  attempted  a  re- 
joinder In  the  Spirit  ef  the  Pttgrim*  for  Jan.,  ■>*., 
and  April,  1890;  111.  17-24.  72-e6,  and  181-186.    E- 

4613.  [Walt  e,  Josiah  K.L  Calvinistic  Vw»*r* 
on  the  Subject  of  Infant  Damnation  presented. 
[Boston?  1830?]  12-.  pp.  4. 

4514.  Hayden,  William  B.  On  the  History 
of  the  Dogma  of  Infant  Damnation ;  to  which 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  In- 
fant Salvation.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  ... 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1858  ...  .  Port- 
land, 1858,  8».  pp.  32.    R. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant symbols  concerning  the  necessity  of 
baptism  to  salvation,  see  "Winer's  Cbmperativt 
DarsteUung,  etc.  |  16,  pp.  130-133,  2"  Anil. 
Its  necessity  is  maintained  in  the  Catholic 
symbols  (see  Cone.  Trident.  Seas.  vii.  can.  5, 
Cat.  Rom.  II.  ii.  31,  S3, 34)  and  the  Lutheran 
Confessions,  but  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  the 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Arminians  generally. 
For  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  see,  further,  No.  4646,  Grancolasi 
4567,  Galea!*!  Naptone  %  4677,  Smytlai 
4578,  Norton}  45$,  Collin*. 


4515.  ATJuruatliiua,  Aurellua,  Saint  and  Bp., 
11.  A.D.3W5.  ...  LitteraeadOptatumdePoenb 
Parvulorum  qui  sine  BaprJamo  decedunt. 
Edidit  Ood.  Beesel.    Vindobonae,  1733. 

On  tbe  -doctrine  of  the  dnrue  pater  infantum  re- 
specting this  ■abject,  see  Jeoks,  «m  supra,  pp.  ~~  " 
and  Planner.  Syst.  TheoL  Oeni.,  pp.  517.  all 


pp.6*-te. 


4610.  Beysaello,  Claudio,  Abp,  of  Twin.  De 
divina  Providentia  Tractatua.  Lutet.  Paris. 
(151-,)  1520,  4».    BL. 

Maintains  that,  at  tbe  consummation  of  all  things, 
tbe  ••  new  earth"  will  be  ibe  abode  Of  oabapiicod 
Infants  and  the  virtuous  heathen. 

4517.  Come  Ulna,  Antoiriua.  Exactiwdm* 
Infantium  in  Limbo  clausornm  Querela,  adV 
versus  diuinum  indicium,  apud  aequum  iudl- 
cem  proposita.  Apologia  diuini  tadicii  contra 
Querelam  Infantium.  Infantium  ad  Apolo 
giam  diuini  indicli  Besponaio.  Aequi  Indicia 
super  hac  re  Sententia.  Autore  Antonio  Cor- 
nelllo  iuris  ntriusque  Licentiate  doctis*.  Lo- 
totiae,  apud  Christianum  BfccAehoa,  16)1,  4*. 
ff.  38. 

On  this  rare  and  cartons  book  see  Bayte.  articles 
Oonuttiut  and  Wechd.  De  Bare,  BOL  uwfrvefoe.  L 
172-274.  and  particularly  Ckhneat.  AM.  nrWeatse  TIL 
302~S09.  vho  give*  eopions  extracts.  It  matad»  one 
or  Wlgflesworth  ■  "Day  of  Doom.'*  Tbe  good  Father 
Oarasse  Is  so  shocked  at  the  plea  for  anhaptiied  te- 
fanu.  that  he  calls  the  anther  so  M  avorton  dUtater.** 
and  tells  ns  that  by  a  divine  judgment  Weehel  was 
reduced  to  poverty  In  consequence  of  having  printed 
tbeuouk. 

4518.  Catharine**  (Hal.  CatarlnoS  Am- 

brositia,  Abp.  De  Statu  futnro  Puerunun  sine 
Sacramento  decedentium.  1642.  SeeKo,3M3, 
note. 

4519.  Naofreorffita  (Qtrm.  Ktrchmair), 
Thomas.   De  lutanttua  ac  Paraulorum  Salute ; 
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deque  Christ!  Dicto:  Sinlt*  Paruulos  venire  ad 
nie,  etc.  Conclusiones  145  ...  .  BasilesB, 
1556,  an.  8».    48 /r.,  Trchener. 

4520.  C Bellas,  or  Celine,  Mich.  Ton  der 
Kinder-TaufTe,  und  wie  man  sirh  zu  trikten 
babe,  da  die  Kinder  ohne  TaufTe  sterben. 
Eisleben,  1558,  4». 

4521.  Beaucalre  de  Pe*  {pit  lion  {Lai. 
Belcarlns),  Francois,  Bp.  of  Metz.  Conclo 
. . .  ad  versus  inipium  Calvini  et  Calviniunorum 
Dogma  de  Infantium  in  Matrum  Uteris  Sane* 
tiflcatione  ...    .    Parisiis,  1565,  8». 


Also  ibid.  15S7.  8».  with  "  Anonymi  Antapologis," 
ate.  defending  the  work  against  a  reply  to  1*  by  tht 
CalTlniatio  ministers  of  Mete. 


4522.  Cassander,  Geo.  De  Statu  Infantum, 
qui  in  Ecclesia  nati  citrn  Baptisml  Sacramen- 
tam  moriuntur.    Colonise,  1565, 8«. 

4523.  Merz,  Alex.  Chrlstliche  Predigt  von  den 
ttngctnufften  Kindern,  ob  sie  selig  oder  ver- 
loliren  seyn.    Tubingen,  1584,  4°. 

4524.  [Hnbboelc,  Williainl.  An  Apologieof 
Infants.  In  a  Sermon  proving  by  the  revealed 
Will  of  God  th  it  Children  prevented  by  Death 
of  their  Bantisme  by  God's  Election  may  be 
saved.  By  W.  II.,  Preacher  in  the  Tower  of 
London.    London,  1595,  8*. 

4525.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  unge- 
tauffteu  veratorbenen  Kinder  selig  odor  ver- 
lohren  seyn  ?    Leipzig,  1597,  4*. 

4526.  Sehallestus,  Job.  TrostHcher  Unter- 
richt,  wesn  aich  fromme  Eltern  zn  getrtteten 
habun,  wenn  ihre  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
der  Geburt  ohn  empfangenor  Tauffe  absterben. 
Straasburg,  1600,  8°. 

4527.  Wtndtorfter,  Adam.  GrUndlicher 
Beweiwt  auss  heiliger  Schrilft  und  alten  Kir- 
ch en- Leiirern,  daw  der  Christgllubigen  Eltern 
koines,  so  ohne  Tauffe  absterben,  verloren  aey. 
Tubingen,  1609,  4». 

452S.  Helwys,  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Proof  . . .  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause 
of  any  Man's  Sin  or  Condemnation ;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  that  No 
Infants  are  condemned.    n.p.  16ll,  8». 

4529.  Zetlfelder,  Wilh.  GrUndlicher  Bericht 
was  vou  dcueu  ungutaufften  Kindern  su  halteu 
sey.    Leipzig,  1611,  4*. 

4530.  Gueroud,  Antoine.  Traite  do  l'efRcace 
et  necessite  du  baptesme.  La  Rochelle,  161S, 
8*. 

Dlseasaes  the  question  whether  baptism  la  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  or  tho  infant  children  or  Chris- 
tian parent*. 

4531.  Conrtus,  Florentine  Abp.  Tractatus 
de  Statu  Parvaiorum  sine  Baptfsmo  deceden- 
tium ex  hac  Vita,  Juxta  Sensum  B.  Augustini. 
Lovanii,  1624,  4*. 

Also  Rotbomagt,  IMS,  4°,  and  appended  to  various 
odttions  of  C.  Jansealus's  Doctrina  8.  AugwUhU. 

4532.  Francois,  Jacques,  of  Varmnt.  Causa 
Salutis  Inf.intium,  adversns  Infantlcidlum 
Tabennense  ...    .    Mnssiponti,  16S0, 12». 

Maintains  tho  necessity  or  bapttam  for  tho  aatvatlon 
vf  infanta,  In  oppoaftlon  to  tho  Calvini  sta. 

4533.  Gerhard,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Salute  In- 
fantium ante  Baptismum  decedentium.  [Bap. 
II.  Bake?]    Jenie,  1671  and  1679,  4».    Kgr. 

4534.  [Wiggleswortn,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  Doom.    1673.    See  No.  3219. 

4535.  "Werner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Infantis.  Be- 
giomonti,  1675,  4*. 

4536.  Reqnesena,  Giuseppe  Maria  de.  Opus- 
cula  tlieologlca  oliro  impressa,et  In  hac  secun- 
da  Editione  sept  em  aliisOpusculla  locupletata. 
...    Roma?,  16*4,4*.pp.478-t-. 

The  first  treatise,  pp.  1-39,  treats  "  De  atatu  par- 
velorwm  daeedentlnm  cam  aelo  orlfinall ;"  the  foil  " 
sad  Alia,  pp.  U0-U0,  relate  to  UM  heatUe  vIsIm. 


4637.  Grantham,  Thomas.  Tho  Infant's  Ad- 
vocate against  the  Crnel  Doctrine  that  Dying 
Infanta  shall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  Giles 
Firmin.]    London,  16*8,  8». 

4538.  [Allen,  James].  The  Principles  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-England,  in  the  Profession  and  Exor- 
cise thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  .  By 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Bos- 
ton, in  New-England,  1690,  sm.  8*.  pp.  (10), 
166.    H. 

The  preface  is  signed   "Junta  Allen.  Joahnah 

Moodcr.  Samuel  Wlllard,  Cotton  Mather."    Among 

the  doctrines  maintained  by  theee  Boston  mlnUters 

agalnat  tho  heretical  Keith,  are  the  reprobation  of 

infanta,  and  the  damnation  of  all  tho  heathen.    See 

pp.  76-40.  91.    Theology  has  made  some  progress  in 

New  England  ataoo  thoao  days. 

4589.   Sfondrati,   Celcstino,    Card.     Nodus 

Prsgdesti i 1 1 1  ionis  ex  Sacris  Uteris,  Doctrinaque 

8.S.  Augu-itinl  et  Thome*,  quantum  Uomini 

licet,  diasolutus  ...    .    Romse,  1696,  4».    (37 

sh.) 

See  Acta  frwtf.,  1607,  pp.  381-298.  (B.)  Srondratl 
opposes  tho  doctrine  that  unbaptlxed  Infanta  are 
damned,  and  malntaina  that  although  they  are  not 
admitted  to  heaven  their  condition  is  a  Terr  happy 
one,  and  that  they  have,  in  their  exemption  from  ac- 
tual sin,  a  bleating  "quod  multo  pneatantiua  ceelo 
est." 

4540.  Bonne t,  Jacques Benigne,  .fy.  Epistola 
illustriss.  et  reverondiss.  Ecclesiss  Prinripum 
[C.  M.  Le  Tellier,  L.  A.  de  Noailles,  J.  B.  Bos- 
suet,  G.  de  Seve,  and  H.  Feydeau  de  Brou  ]  . . . 
ad  . . .  Innocentium  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librum 
cul  titulus  est:  Nodus  Prsedistina'.icmU  disso- 
lutu*,  Auctore  Coelestino  . . .  Cardinal!  Sfon- 
drato...    .    Parisiis,  1697, 4°. 

This  curious  letter  was  written  bj  Bosauet,  and  will 
be  found  in  hia  <Kuvrt$,  Veraalllea,  1815.  ate.  8». 
XXXVIII.  50-46.  (H.)  Tho  application  to  the  Pope 
for  lb*  condemnation  of  Srondratl  waa  not  aucceas 
fnl. 

4541.  [Gabrlelll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Dis- 
punctio  Notarum  XL,quas  Scriptor  anoiiymus 
Eminentisstmi  Cardinal!*  (Vlestini  Sfondrati 
Lihro,  cut  titulus:  NodttM  Pradntinationi*  ... 
diunlutut,  iuusoit.    Colonise,  1699, 8».  (20  sh.) 

See  Acta  Rrud.,  1T00.  pp.  S»-»6.    H. 

4542.  Anynetlnlana  EcclMise  Romans)  Doc- 
trina a  Cardinalis  Sfondrati  Xodo  extricata 
per  varies  S.  Augustini  Discipulos.  Colonise, 
1700, 12>.  (23  sh.) 

Containing  aeren  traeta  in  opposition  to  Srondratl, 
for  an  account  of  which  seo  ActaBrwL,  1701,  pp.  65- 
•8. 

4543.  Antmadversiones  in  Nodum  Prssdes- 
tinationis  E.  Cardinalis  Sfondrati  dissolutum. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707, 4«.  pp.  248. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  pieces  written  against 
the  book.  Bee  Journal  ef«  Anmnu,  for  Ang.  27, 
1708. 

4544.  Pecht,  Job.  De  Statu  Infantium  a  Gen- 
tilibus  progenitornm,  cum  Infantia  decedunt. 
[Rup. J.  II.  Zerneke ?]  RostochU, (1607,)  1716, 
4*. — Also  Jenae,  17 17,  4*.    6  gr. 

4545.  [Grancolaa,  Jean].  La  tradition  de 
l'6guse  sur  le  peche  originel,  et  sur  la  repro- 
bation des  enfans  morts  sans  bapt6me.  Paris, 
1698, 12*.  —  JUd.  1714,  8". 

See  Journal  du  8jmm*M  for  May  1  J,  1108. 

4546.  Zelbtch,  Christoph  Heinr.  Do  Prsedes- 
tinatione  et  Reprobatione  Inrantium.  [Prizs. 
J.  G.  Neumann/)    Witebergae,  1704,  4*.   Offr. 

4547.  Mayer,  Job.  Friedr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tium sine  Baptismo  decedentium  Christianorutu 
et  Gentilium.  [Bap.  M.  Enemonn.]  Gryph. 
1707,4-.    4*r.1 

4648.  Walcb,  Joh.Georg.  DissertaUo  de  Fid- 
Infantum  in  Utero.    Jenao,  1797, 4°. 

Translated  into  Gtrmm*.  with  note*  and  indexes, 
by  A.  L.  Muller.  Jena,  17«w  and  1733,8°.  For  various 
Works  on  this  sabjeet,  set  Walehs MM.  n«ef.  1. 100, 
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4540  Enquiry  (An)  into  the  Consequences 
of  supposing  that  Baptism  makes  Infants, dy- 
ing in  Infancy,  Inheritor*  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  or  is  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  World  to  Come.  ...  By  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  1733.  (In  R.  Baron's  Pillars  of  Priest- 
crefl  and  OrVtndazy  Shaken,  2d  Ed.,  1768, 12», 
1.245-271.;    //. 

4550.  Bf  oshetm,  J  oh.  Lorenz  von.  Die*er- 
tatlo  tie  Salute  lnfantium  Chrifttianorum  aequo 
ac  Paganorum  o  genuinis  Principiis  demon- 
strata.  [Resp.  J.  A.  Richter.l  Helmstadii, 
1733, 4«. 

4551.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  London.    IT. 

On  the  Mate  of  In  fan  la  after  death,  ice  a  carious 
dUcuoion  In  Vol.  IX.  (1730.)  pp.  177-179,  and  X. 
(1740.)  pp.  9,  4,  52-M.  167-8,  244-6,  MM,  441-2. 

4552.  Bnsch, .    Do  Statu  Salutis  repro- 

boruui  Inf.tntium.    1745, 4*. 

4553.  Panlmann,  Joh.  Ludw.  De  universal! 
Infitn  t  n  m  a  n  te  Usum  Rat  ion  i  .h  trnto  mori  ent  i  u  m 
Salute.  [Frees.  Joh.  Eru.  Schubert.]  llelm- 
atadii,  17o2,  4*.  (4  sh.) 

4554.  Simon,  Jordan.  Disscrtatio  de  Pcenis 
Parvuloruni.  sine  Baptismo  decedentium.  Er- 
furti,  1758,  8». 

4555.  Buchner,  Gottfried.  Yon  dem  ewigen 
Schick  wile  der  ohne  Taufo  gestorbenen  Kinder. 
Jena,  176*2, 4".    12  or. 

4656.  Zacharta,  Ootthelf  Traugott.  De  Sa- 
lute Infantum  non  baptizatorum.  BUtzovii, 
1763,*>.    4  or. 

4557.  BlanchifIgnazioLodovlco.  ...  Disser- 
tationeu  tres  . . .    .    II.  Diss,  physico-theolo- 

f;ica,  de  Reraedio  neternae  Salutis  pro  Parvulis 
u  Utero clausis,  sine  Baptismate decedentf  bus. 
III.  Diss,  theologies,  pro  Parvulis  extra  Uterum 
sine  Baptismute  . . .  ant  Martyrio  decedentibns, 
nullnni  excogitari  decerniqne  potent  aeternae 
Salutis  Reniedium:  cum  Api>endicc  apologe- 
tica,  praesortim  adversus  P.  Blast um  ...  . 
Ltit.  and  It  at.  Venetiis,  1770,  4«.  (Oft  sh.) 
Sec  Aora  Ada  Erud.,  1771,  pp.  6-9.    BA. 

4558.  Snlnt  (Du)  den  petits  enfans.  Douai, 
1770,  sin.  12*. 

4550.  L.e  Clerc  de  Beauberon  (Lot.  Cle- 
rtens  a  Belllberone),  Nic.  Francois. 
Tractatus  thcologico-dogmaticns  de  llonn'ne 
lapxn  et  reparato.  2 vol.  (Luxemburg!,  1777?) 
Pariaii*.  1779,  8«. 

Par*  I.  C-»p.  V.  art.  2,  "  De  Eflectlhu<  Pcccatl  Orl- 
ginalls  Id  ruttira  VU-V  reprinted  in  Migne'*  TTteol. 
Cxmu*  rompiet—.  X.  981-1018,  treats  very  fully  of  the 
damnation  of  Infant*. 

4600.  [Barsanti,  PiurVincenzo].  Delia  future 
rinnovazione,  <lr.    1780. 
See  No.  3620,  note. 

4561.  Bolgenl,  Giov.  Vine  Stato  dei  bam- 
bini morti  senza  battesimo,  in  coofutazione  dl 
un  libra  dl  Qio.  Battista  Guadagui.  Macerata, 
1787,  8*. 

4502.  Infant  Salvation:  an  Essay,  to  prove 
the  Salvation  of  Ali  who  die  in  Infancy:  with 
Answers  to  Objection*,  . . .  London,  1793,  8°. 
6d.  —  First  American  Ed  .  from  tlte  2d  London 
Ed.  [of  1803],  Boston,  1818, 18*.  pp.  71.    BA. 

4563.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  Connexion  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  fallowing  Verses;  particularly  shewing 
how  they  apply  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  all 
Infants.     London,  1800, 8».    1«. 

4564.  [Lambert,  Bernard!  Lettres  d'un 
theofogien  a  M.  Duvoisin,  eveVjoe  de  Nantes. 
<Tn  the  Bibliothlqu*  du  cathoUoue,  etc.  pubi. 
by  J.  C.  Lucet,  Paris,  1805-00,  8°. 

•'  Ellea  roulent  stir  le  taint  de*  enfant  morta  nu 
bapteme,  et  Mint  refutAo*  dans  le*  Annate*  UU'rairee 
de   moral*  et   de  philo*ophU,  Tome  IV.M  — Jfeor. 


Univ. 


4565.  Dooell,  Joseph.  Remarks  on  the  Argu- 
ments of  Sir.  P.  Edwards  fur  the  Baptism. 
Church-Membership,  and  Salvation  of  Infante. 
London?  1807. 

4566.  Vertoog  over  de  zaltgheid  der  rroeg 
atervende  kinderen.  Leeuwaruen,  1808,  8*.  JL 
1.40. 

4567.  Galeani  Naplone,  Gian  Francesco, 
Count.  Discorso  iutorno  al  Canto  I V.  detT  In- 
ferno di  Duute.    Fireuze,  1810,  4*. 

Thi*  e»DT  wa»  reprinted  tn  Tom.  IT.  pp.  P-t2  et 
the  edition  of  Dante  publ.  at  Florence  in  1*17- IS,  ia 
4  torn.  fol.  {HA.  also  In  the  Prato  edi'ioa  of  1832.  and 
In  the  author*!  Qpmaceii  di  Letteremrn.  Flxa.  Ms. 
12°.  I.  153-104.  It  treat*  particular);  of  Daote  •  dor- 
trtne  respecting  aubaptiicd  Infant*  and  ti.e  unseat 
heathen,  and  contain*  much  carton*  matter  Utes- 
tratlng  the  hi*torj  of  opinion*  on  thi*  aubjeev 

456S.  Blrt,  Mali.  Adult  Baptism,  and  the 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infancy,  main- 
tained: in  Strictures  on  a  Sermon,  entitled. 
44 The  Right  of  Infanta  to  Baptism."  by  tlte 
Rev.  II.  F.  Burder,  M.A.    London »  1821. 

4569.  Harris,  Rrr.  William.  LL.D.  Grounds 
of  ILtpe  for  the  Salvation  of  All  dying  in  In- 
fancy :  au  Essay.  London.  1821,  6»  pp.  166  -. 
K,  HA. 

Bee  Eclectic  Mew.  for  Sept.  1817;  U.S.,  XVTXL  ZU- 
«S.    H. 

4570.  Wija,  Jacob.  Leerrede  over  de  zaligbeid 
der  vrmt  sterveode  kinderen.  Schiedam, 
1821,  «•.  J.  0-45- 

4571.  Ooatlcamp,  J.  A.  De  xaligheid  der 
vroeg  ge«n»rMMi  kinderen  op  e\nngrlische 
grouden  gevestigd.  Anwterdam,  1SJD»  8*. 
ft.  0.80. 

4572.  Rnasell,  David.  An  Essay  on  the  Sal- 
rat  ion  of  Ali  dying  in  Infancy,  including 
Hints  on  the  Adamic  and  Christian  Dispensa- 
tions ...  .  Edinburgh,  1828,  12*.  — 3d  Ed.. 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  8».  pp.  220. 

4573.  Hermes,  Georg.  Ceber  den  Zastand. 
der  oliue  Taufo  gestorbenen  unnuindigen 
Kinder.  (Achterfeldt*  Ztitschriflf.  Milae.  u. 
Kath.  rA«/.,  1832,  Hfft  II.  pp.  53-72.}    B. 

4574.  Cumming,  John.  Infant  Salvation; 
or  All  Sav<tt  that  die  in  Infancy.  London,  1S42. 
$•.  —  5th  ed„  1S53,12».  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Amsterdam,  1862.  S*. 

4575.  Bruce,  John.  The  Cypress  Wreath  for 
the  Infant's  Grave.  With  ...  an  Essay  on 
Infant  Salvation.    London,  184A,  1*>.  pp.  246. 

4576.  Betnune,  George  W.  Early  U»t,  early 
Saved.  An  Argument  fur  the  Salvation  of  In- 
fants. . . .    Philadelphia,  1840,  Ife*.  pp.  252. 

4577.  Bmjrtn,  Thomas.  D.D.  Solace  for  Be- 
reaved Parents:  or  Infants  die  to  live.  With 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
fant Salvation.  Also,  very  Full  Selections 
from  various  Authors,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  . . . 
New  York,  1852  [cop.  1846',  12».  pp.  314. 

Dr.  Smyth  it  tempi*  to  shot  that  the  doctrine  of 
Infant  Salvation  "wm  flint  adfocatvd  sad  received 
hr  Calvtulat*.  and  Inued  upon  CaJtlolstle  doctrlaet"'! 
XlU  own  *tatemenU  prove  the  contrary;  hot  the  nn- 
■wary  reader  who  tru»U  hi*  "  htatoi  leal  aecoant"  trill 
he  led  into  freat  error*.  In  one  ie*v«ct  Calvto  as4 
nU  follower*  were  more  liberal  than  the  Lothcraaa, 
that  f*  toaaj.  thej  mahiuiued  that  the  rhlldren  of 
beUtving  parents  might  bo  sated  without  baptism. 

4578.  Norton,  Andrews.  Tracts  concerning 
Christianity.  Cambridge,  1892,  6*.  pp.  Tii„ 
392.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  ianmt  damnation,  a*  UsrM  by 
Calvin  and  many  or  his  follower*,  are  pp.  I7S-IS4  ISO. 
196, 187.— In  another  tract  in  IhU  volnne  will  be  feoed 
notices  of  the  opinion*  of  Splnosa.  Qeetnc,  De  WeUe. 
Sohleiermaeher.  and  Siranm.  on  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal immortality.  See  pp.  9uV3tS,  Per  a  defence 
of  Sehieienaarber.  see  Oeorre  Ripley'*  rssrsT  Letter 
to  Andrew  Morten,  RoMon,  16*0,  8*.  pp.  5«-«2.    B. 

4579.  fftJmonaa,  William].  Onr  Little  Ones 
in  lleav         ' *      *     *         
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ete. 


Bolton,  1858, 2*. 


Aimwell  Stork*,' 
pp.248. 

4580.  Bombcrger,  J,  IT.  A.  Infant  Salva- 
tion in  iU  Relation  to  Infant  Depravity,  In- 
fant Regeneration,  and  Infant  Baptism.  ... 
Philadelphia,  185V,  16».  pp.  192.    H. 

4581.  Hlbbard,  Freeborn  Garretson.  The 
Monl  Condition  of  Infante.  (Jieihodui  Quar. 
Met.  for  Oct.  1859 ;  XLI.  632-449.)    H. 

Maintain*  thai  ia  consequence  of  Uie  atonement  all 

infant*  mre  "  la  a  state  of  grane." 

4682.  Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten-    Once  kinderen  in 

den  heme!.     Trooatwoorden  voor  treurende 

ouders,  versameld  door  J.  J.  I*.  ten  Kate.  Leeu- 

warden,  I860,  am.  c*\  pp.  xii.,  196. 

4583.  Tobey,  Alvan.  The  Sanation  of  Infants. 
(BiUioth.  Sacra  for  April,  1841 1  XVIII.  383- 
408.)    JET. 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  He- 
retioa,  generally. 

Jfttte.  —  The  history  of  religion*  persecution  illus- 
trates the  preyalenoe  of  the  opinion  among  pro- 
fessed Christiana,  that  errors  in  belief  on  inch  ■ob- 
jects as  church  government,  the  Trinity,  transub- 
atantiatlon,  original  sin,  and  predestination,  expose 
those  who  hold  them  to  eternal  punishment. 

4584.  Planner,  Tobias.  De  Salute  Oentillnm. 
(Appendix  to  his  SysUma  TheoL  GentUit  pui> 
mis,  Basil.  1079, 4»,  pp.  490-618.)    D. 

Give*  a  brief  history  of  opinions  on  the  subject, 
with  the  argument*  on  both  rides,  quoting,  among 
other  thing*,  the  benevolent  wish  of  Lather  concern- 
ing Cicero:  —  *•  I  hope  our  dear  God  will  be  merciful 
to  him,  and  to  others  like  him." 

4585.  Fabrlcins,  Job.  Alb.  1725,  See  No. 
646. 

4586.  Welckhmann,  Joach.  Sam.  Expli- 
cate antiqua  Ductonim  Christianorum  Sen- 
tentia  de  sempiterna  Oentinm  profanarum 
Felicitate.    Vitebergae,  1744,  *>.  bgr. 


4597.  Zwtnglt  (LaL   Zulngllns),   Huld- 
reich  or  Ulrich,  1484-1531. 

Swingle  maintained  the  salvation  of  virtuous  hee» 
then.  Bee  the  extract*  from  his  works  iOpp.  III.  632, 
IV.  «5)  in  Oieseler's  Church  Bis*.,  4th  Period,  §  36,  n. 
IS,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  403,  404  of  Smith's  translation. 

4688.  Septal  veda,  Juan  Glues,  1491-1572. 
Opera  ...  omnia.  ...  Coloniae Agrippinae, 


1002,  4».  pp.  634  +.    H. 
In  his  Bpi 


Bpistle  to  P.  Berraana  (ftp.  xei.),  pp.  366- 
S83.  Scpulveda  maintains  the  salvation  or  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers,  particularly  Aristotle. 

4689.  Colltua  (RaL  Collto  ,  Franciscus.  ... 
De  Animabus  Paganorum  Libri  quinque.  In 
quibus  de  iis  qui  vetori  Seaculo  in  ntroqao  Sexu 
celeberrimi  fuerunt  disputatnr,  ac  de  eorum 
•emplternis  Prsemiis,  aut  Suppliciis,  pro  ea 
qnam  de  Rebus  Divinis  hauserant  Cognltione, 
4  pro  cuj  usque  Vitas  Institutis,  ac  Moribua,ex 
Banctorum  pnecipue  Patrum  . . .  Decretui  . . . 
copiosissimedisseritur.  Editio  secunda  ...  .  | 
Pars  altera.  In  quade  reliquis  celeberrimis 
. . .  Bthnicls  . . .  disputatnr.  Quartus.  ac  poe- 
tremns  Liber  accossit  continens  similetn  . . . 
Qusestionem.  De  primo  Mortalium  Parente, 
nonnnllieque  aliis,  qoibos  aut  Antiqui,  aut 
Novi  Foederis  Sacri  Veritas  illuxit.  2  pt.  Me- 
diolanl,  (14!tt43,)  1738,  4fi.  pp.  (8),  387,  (84); 
(9n\  3Q4      W 

For  bnaiegraphleal  details  reapeetlng  this  rare  and 
eery  cartons  work,  see  De  Bare.  BOL  butntctioe,  I. 
SBf-flS,  o.  44ft,  and  Clement,  BM.  atrimue.  VII.  241- 
244.  For  a  copious  analysis  or  Its  contents,  nee  On 
Pin.  flowed!*  iflUmfVewe,  etc.  »  «d..  XVII.  108-11*. 
Da  Pin  says,  among  other  thing-,  "  II  y  a  Men  dee 
•hew*  nUles  et  eerieuen  dana  le  Llvre  de  Collins.  D 
est  Men  ecrlt,  ptein  de  reobcrche*  *  d*  ettattonO 
Book  1,  of  Part  I.  treats  "De  Operibua  Pagan*. 


rum,"  pp.  1-44 1 — Book  II.  "  De  Dlnmmattene  Means 
Paganorum,"  pp.  65-10,.;  —  Book  III.  considers  the 
character*  of  Mclcblsedcch,  Job  and  his  three  friends, 
and  Klihu,  the  Egyptian  ratdwlvcs,  Balaam,  tho  Queen 
ofSbeba,  and  Hermes  Trlsmeglstus,  pp.  107-214;  — 
Book  IV.  treau  of  Orpheus.  Homer,  Nutna  Pompi- 
llut,  the  Seren  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  Pythagoras, 

K  216-2*0;  — Book  V.  of  Heraelltus,  Anaxagorea, 
to,  mxl  Socrates,  pp.  290-387.  The  third  chapter 
of  Book  III.  dlMU»ses  a  curious  qnestlou  concerning 
the  infant  children  of  the  virtuous  heathen,  whether 
they  go  after  death  to  the  Limbue  Pucrorum,  or  to  the 
Beaom  of  Abraham. 

Book  I.  of  Part  II.  treats  of  Aristotle,  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  Cato  Uticcnui*,  Seneca,  Kpictctus,  ApolloniuS 
or  Tyana,  and  Plotinus.  pp.  1-72;—  Book  II.  of  Ke> 
bochadnexiar,  Darius  and  Cyrus,  Tiberius,  Trajan, 
and  Kaloonille.  pp.  73-137;— Book  HI.  or  the  Magi 
and  the  Sibyls,  pp.  1.18-240 ;  —  Book  IV.  or  Adam,  Cain, 
Enoch,  Samson,  Solomon,  O.igen,  nadTortulllan,  pp. 
241-304. 

4690.  [Wilson,  Matthias].  Charity  Mistaken, 
with  the  Want  whereof  Catholickes  are  un- 
justly charged,  for  affirming,  as  they  do  with 
Grief,  that  Protestancy  nnrepeiited  destroys 
Salvation St.  Omer,  1630, «•.  pp.  130. 

Pnbliahed  under  the  pseudonym  of  Edward  Knott, 
For  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  wh.cli  U.ls  work 
gave  rise,  see  the  Life  of  Cbillingworth.  prefixed  to 
his  WorU,  Oxford,  1838.  «°,  Vol.  I.  pp.  xvll.-xx.  (H.I 
I  give  here  the  titles  of  the  more  importaot  publica* 
tions. 

4691.  Potter,  Christopher.  Want  of  Charitie 
justly  charged  on  all  such  Romanist  si.  as  dare 
(without  Truth  or  Modesty)  afflrme,  that  Pro- 
testancfe  deetroycth  Salvation.  ...  (Oxford, 
1488,)  London,  1634,  8*. 

4692.  [Wilson,  Matthias,  under  ttw.  psrudon. 
of  Edward  Knott].  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maintavned  by  Catholiques.  ...  [In 
answer  to  Potter.J  2  pt.  St.  Omer,  1444, 4°. 
pp.  209,  206. 

This  treatise  i*  reprinted,  together  with  Chilling- 
worth's  answer,  in  various  editions  of  ChlUlugwonh'a 
rorts. 

4693.  Chillllnsrwortlk,  William.  The  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation : 
or  an  Answer  to  a  Booke,  intituled,  Mercy  and 
Truth  ....  Oxford,  1488  [1637  f  ],  fol. — Also 
London,  1638,  04,  74,  80,  84,  87,  tie. 

4694.  [Floyd,  John].  The  Totall  Svmme.  Or 
no  Danger  of  Damnation  vnto  Roninn  Catho- 
liques for  any  Rrrour  in  Faith ;  nor  any  Hope 
of  Saluation  for  any  Sectary  whntHoeuer  that 
doth  knowingly  oppose  the  Doctrine  of  our 
Roman  Church.  [St.  Omer?]  1489,  4*.  pp. 
104. 

4696.  La  Motne  le  Vayer,  Francois  de. 
De  la  vertu  dee  payens.    Paris.  1442, 4*. 

Also  In  hi*  <Fmct«s,  S8  ed..  Pari*.  1662,  fol.,  1. 563- 
744.    H. 

4696.  Westminster,  Assembly  of  Divintt  at, 
aj>.  1447-48. 

In  their  Larger  CafeeMsm,  An*,  to  Q.  60,  it  Is  af- 
firmed that  "  they  who  baring  never  beard  the  go«pel, 
know  not  Jesns  Christ,  and  believe  not  In  htm  can- 
not be  saved,  be  they  noser  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
Veee  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of 
that  rellgiou  which  they  profess."  Compare  the  Odm- 
fcxtion  of  Faith,  Cb.  X.  |  4,  where  H  1*  added,  that 
•'  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they  may,  la  very  per- 
nicious, and  to  be  detested." 

4697.  Kedd,  Jodocns.  Ewiges  Elendt  der  TJn* 
glaubigen,  durch  einen  klaren  Beweiss  vorge- 
steilt  und  dargethan,  dans  kein  Lutheraner, 
Otlvinistischer,  Wiedertauffer,  etc.,  dnrch  sein 
vermeinte  Religion  die  ewige  Seeligkeit  er- 
langen  kttnne.  GBlln,  1450,  12».  —  Wienn, 
1653,  4». 

4698.  Goodwill,  John.  The  Pagan's  Debt 
and  Dowry:  or  a  Brief  Discussion  of  the  Ques- 
tion, Whether,  how  lar,  and  in  what  Sense, 
such  Persons  of  Mankind,  amongst  whom  the 
Letter  of  the  Gospel  never  came,  are,  notwith- 
standing, said  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Lon- 
don. 1461,  fol. 

Maintains  that  the  heathen  ma/  be  saved. 
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4699.  |WUMAf  Matthias,  under  the  pamdtm. 
of  Edward  Knott].  Infidelity  Unmasked 
...  .  [In  answer  to  Chlllingworth,]  Gant, 
1662, 4*.  pp.  949+. 

4600.  WaltlierfMIch.  DIssertationes  duae  de 
Immortalitate  Animae  rationalis  et  do  prae- 
sumta  Ethnicorum  Salnte  quoad  Infantes  et 
Adultos.    Witteb.  1657,  4«.  pp.  150. 

Also  in  the  Fateicmiut.  etc    Bee  No,  2KB. 

4601.  Slber,  Justus.  Considerationes  do  Salute 
Philoeophorum  Qentilium,  Platonis,  Aristo- 
telis.Ciceronis  et  Senecao  Imprimis.  Dreadae, 
1656, 12». 

4602.  Jtf  uaoeu*,  Joh.  De  Questions:  An  Gen- 
tiles absque  Fide  in  Christum  per  oxtraordi- 
nariam  Dei  Gratiam  ad  Salntem  Aetsrnam 
portingere,  aut  minimum  Ignis  Aeternj  Sup- 
pi  id  tim  declinare  possint?  praeprimls  adver- 
sus  Curceilaeum.    Jenao,  1670,  4°.    4  gr. 

4603.  Dalhuatna,  John  Herman.  The  Sal- 
vation of  Protestants  assarted  and  defended, 
in  Opposition  to  the  . . .  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  their  Eternal  Damnation  pronoune'd  against 
them  by  the  Romish  Church.  . . .  Newly  done 
into  English.  London,  1669,  4*.  pp.  (18),  64. 
H. 

4603*.  Dsu>retcHimarderLIebe,inErdrterung 
unri  Verneinung  der  Frage:  Ob  alio  Juden, 
Turken  und  Heiden  verloren  seyn.  1660. 
12». 

Bee  riMcswUff*  Nackrtokf*.  m»,  p.  631. 

4604.  [Bayle,  Pierre].  Janua  Coelorum  rese- 
rata  cunctis  Religioriibus,  a-  celebenimo  Viro 
Domino  Petro  Jurieu  ...  .  Amstelodami, 
1892,4*. 

Abo  in  hU  Otuvnt  W»er««.IT.  821-902.  (H.)  Pub- 
lisbed  under  the  name  of  Gsra*  LmrJb&rtw.  Bee 
Barbler.  n.  30704. 

4605.  Letter  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Solvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4». 

4606*.  [Ludovict,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  Erici  Fridli- 
bil  ...  Vntersuchung  des  IndJfferentismi  Rell- 
gionum.  Da  man  daftlr  halt,  es  koenne  ein 
iedor  selig  werden,  er  habe  einen  Olauben  odcr 
Religion  welche  er  wolle.  GlUck-Stadt,  [1700,] 
8«.  pp.  60. 

See  Trlntus,  Fregdenker- lexicon,  pp.  841,  842; 
Pre; tag.  Anatocta,  pp.  362,  353. 

4606.  Arnauld,  Antoine.  Da  la  necessity  de 
la  foy  en  Jeans-Christ  ponretre  sauve ;  ou  Ton 
examine  si  leu  payens  et  les  philosophes  qui 
ont  en  la  connoissance  d'un  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
moralement  bien  vecu,  ont  pu  etre  sauves  sans 
avoir  foy  en  Jesus-Christ :  ; . .  avec  un  Preface 
par  Louis  Ellies  du  Pin.  2  vol.  Paris.  1701, 
12o. 

4607.  Ntemeler,  Joh.  Barthold.  Disserta- 
t tones  du®  de  Gentilium  Statu  atque  Condi- 
tione  post  hanc  Vitam.    Helmut.  1704,  4>. 

4608.  Pfklf;  Christoph  Matthlus.  Dissertatio 
de  Luminis  Nature  ad  Salutcm  Habitu,  sire 
de  Gentilium  Juxta  illud  vivcntlum  Salute  Tel 
Damnations  ...  .  [Retp.  P.  A.  Reinbardt?) 
Tubings,  1790, 4*. 

4600.  Poire t,  Pierre.  ...  Posthuma.  Amste- 
lodami,  1721,  4*.    (123  sh.) 

In  one  of  tbe  works  in  this  volume,  Tfarffcta*  Vert' 
tatU  €t  /nnocenffw.  Lib.  IV.  e.  7.  Polret  earnestly 
maintain*  tbe  salvation  of  rlrtuoua  beatben,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jager'a  Sxatnen  Theologla*  Novae,  ete.  Bee 
Acta  Srud.,  1721,  pp.  430,  421.    Compare  No.  SOU. 

4610.  Haver,  or  Raucr,  Thomas  Heinr. 
Dissertatio  de  Gentilium  Salute  non  speranda. 

i/Va>«.  Herm.  Christoph  Engeicken.1  Rostocbil, 
728, 4*. 
4011.  Banmgarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  DispaUtlo 
Demonstrntiouom  continens  extra  Ecclestam 
non  dari  Salntem.  [Retv.  C.  F.  Jericho?] 
Halae,1742,4». 
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4612.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Predigt  ttber 
don  Lehrsats :  Dass  noch  heut  xu  Tage  alle 
Heydenkttnnen  erlcuchtet werden  ...  .  Jena, 
1747, 4-.  (3*  ah.) 

4613, SchriftmSssige  Gedanken    too  der 

Seligkeit  derer,  die  aaaser  der  wafcren  sicat- 
baren  Kirche  leben.    Jena,  1747,  4°.    Zgr. 

4614.  Luderwald,  Joh.Balth Ausfiihr- 

liche  Untersuchung  von  der  Derailing  and  Se- 
ligkeit der  Heyden.  2Theite>  WolfenbutteL, 
1754,  *.  (81  sh.) 

Reviewed  is  F.  W.  Knit's  A«*  XTkeoi,  MSU.,  IS*. 
XI.563«-M1.    B, 

4615.  Neunaayr,  Franciscus.  Frng:  obindrr 
Lutherischen  Kirch  elne  nofTnungr  der  SecKg- 
keit  eeye?  ...  3>  Anfl.  MUncheo,  und  lugoU 
statt,  (. . .)  1764, 4«.  pp.  66. 

4616.  Waller,  Nfc.  Possintne  sine  Fide  sal- 
vari,  qui  Evangelium  sine  sua  Culpa  ignorant  ? 
Upsal.  1766,4*.  3  gr. 

4617.  Marmontel,  Jean  Francois.  Belfsaire. 
Paris,  1766,  &•  and  12°. 

Numerous  edition!  and  translations.  The  deetriae 
of  tbe  eafrattan  ef  virtuous  bcatbea  is  maintain** 
In  Cb.  XV. 

4618.  Rnppf  Joh.  Dissertatio  ...  super Qnm- 
tione,  Utrum  in  sua  quiaque  Fide  safcari  pos- 
sitf  ...  [Rem.  Christoph  Behren.]  Heidel- 
bergie,  1766,4«.pp.36. 

4610.  E be r hard,  Joh.  August.  Neue  Apo- 
logiedesSokrates,etc.    1773.    See  Ko.  9097. 

4620.  Brian,  Friedr.  Daniel.  Oommentafio  de 
illorum,  quibus  Salutaris  Doctrinae  Lnx  nnn- 
quam  affulsit,  Conditions  post  Mortem.  Lu- 
becaa,177I,4».    O^r. 

4621.  Gttrlltt,  Joh.  (Gottfried).  An  Ratio  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  proboa  damnent  ad 
Suppliclaaetermi?    Lipsiae,  1776, 4*.    2pr. 

4622.  fHaberstrunapf,  Salomon  Ileinr.]. 
Schrift-  und  vernunftnulssige  Gedanken  von 
den  Schlcksale  der  Heiden  in  der  Ewigkeit 
Bayrouth.  1776,  8«.    Igr. 

4623.  Bnrclthardt,  or  Borltliardt,  Job. 
Gottlieb.  Neueste  Cntersuchung  Ton  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Nichtchristen.  Ham- 
burg. 1780,  8«.    igr. 

4624.  Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Oonr.  Was  hat  die 
geoffenbarte  Religion  fttr  ein  TerbMltniss  zur 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  su  fhrer  Erkenntnias  nkht 
gelangen  kSnnen  7  (In  his  Pi  $fu*g  wicHtiger 
Lehrtn,  etc.  1782,  »•,  pp.  41-103.)    F. 

4625.  Goeae,  Joh.  Melchior.  fiber  die  nene 
Meinung  von   der   Seligkeit   der   angeblica 

Siten  und  redlichen  Seelen  nater  den  Juden, 
eiden  and  Tllrken  durch  Christum,  ohne 
dasssiean  ihnghuiben.  ...  2* Ana.  Hamburg, 
(1784,)  1784,  4>. 

4626.  Moldenhawer,  Joh.  Heinr.  Daniel. 
Yon  der  Seligkeit  derer,  die  von  Christo  nichts 
wissen  und  ihren  Umstlnden  nach  nichts 
wissen  konnen.    Uamburg,  1784,  4».    Zgr. 

4627.  Ooeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Abfertignng  der 
Moldenhawerischen  Schrift  ...  .  Hamburg, 
1784,4*. 

4628. Fortsetzuiig  der  TOdertegung  der  Mol- 
denhawerischen Schrift...  .  Hamburg,  1784, 
4*. 

4629. Beilage  an  seinen  dem  Herrn  D.Mol- 

denhawer  entgegengesesten  Widflriegnngs- 
schriften.    Hamburg,  1784, 4*. 

Ooese,  oa  aooouotof  hts  pufnaeiovs  seal  forOrtho- 
doxr,jmu  styled  by  Us  ooatMoporaries  M  the  Basa- 
burg  Pope." 

4630.  M«ller,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Dissertatio  de 
Paganorum  post  Mortem  Oondltiono.  Iipaiae, 
1788, 4«.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Gebliard,  Carl  Martin  Frans.  Disser- 
tatio, qua  expenditur  Beatirudo  eoram,  qui 
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non  stant  a  ParttoiisChristianorum.  Erfordlae, 
1701,4*.    4yr. 

4632.  Kmea,  P.  De  Beatltudlne  eonun  qui 
Christian!  Don  rant.  Erfordlae,  179*2,  4*.  6 
Sfr- 

4633.  MuMarellt,  Alfonso,  1740-1818.  Bella 
salute  del  pagani.  (In  his  It  bum  wo  delta 
logic*,  5* ed,  VII.  186-223,  Firenze,  1821, 120 

A  FrmeA  translation,  "Da  saint  dei  paleoV'Avf- 
gnoo,  lft£6.  If. 
4034.  JorWeem,  Matthias.    Het  gewigt  der 
.     beloften  Gods   aangaande   de   caligheid  der 

Heidenen.    Rotterdam,  1800,  8*.  fl.  0.50. 
4636.  Haat,  F.    Der  Menach  kann  in  jeder  Re- 
ligion selig  werden.    Frankfurt  a.  Mn  1804, 8". 

4636.  Hawarden,  Edward.  Charity  and 
Truth,  or  Catholics  not  Uncharitable  in  saying 
that  None  are  Bared  out  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch.  Dublin,  1800, 8*. — Also  Philadelphia, 
18tt),  12*.  pp.  263. 

Oomp.  tmniMii'i  Qvar.  Mm.  for  April,  1861,  pp. 

4637.  Pottf  Joseph  Holden.  The  Case  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London  ? 1812, 4*. 

4638.  Harder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen;  an  Easay  ...  .  London,  1836,  8*. 
BL, 

4639.  Carov/e,  Friedr.  With.  Uober  alleinse- 
ligmachende  Kirche.    18*27.    Bee  No.  4184. 

4640.  Grlafleld,  Edward  William.  The  Na- 
ture and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
with  reference  to  the  Solvability  of  the  Hea- 
then     London,  1827,  8°.  pp.  xxxL,  461. 

V. 

Maintains  the  ■alvabillty  of  the  heathen. 

4641.  Q,n«lquee  reflexions  sur  la  maxlme 
chretienno:  Hors  de  1'eglise  il  n'y  a  point  de 
salut;  par  un  ministre  protestant.  Paris, 
1827. 

4642.  Aspland,  Robert.  The  Future  Acces- 
sion of  Good  Men  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Fiual  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Rajah  Ram- 
mohunRoy.    2d  Ed.    London,  1883,  8*. 

4643.  Emmons,  Nathanael,  1746-1840.  The 
HopelfeiH  State  of  the  Heathen.  (  Works,  1842, 
0%  VI.  284-207.)    D. 

Maintain*  that  "  all  the  heathen  will  Anally  perfeh." 
a*  alto  Informs  ua  that  "  it  la  absolutely  neces- 


sary to  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  In 
order  to  be  eared."  I  Work*,  IV.  336.)  Armioiana, 
therefore,  moat  aharo  the  fate  of  the  heathen. 

4644.  White,  Edward.  The  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions; or.  A  Scriptural  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Barba- 
rous Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ...  .  London, 
18M,  8*.  pp.  x.  85. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. (Cftrittian  Rev.  for  Jan.  1857 ;  XXII. 
31-43.)    BA. 

"  Tho  great  body  or  too  adolt  heathen  . . .  will  loos 
their  aoula  forever." 

4646.  Danlell,  Mortlake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
be  saved  ?  A  Tract  ...  .  London,  1859, 12*. 
2d. 

4647.  Heathen  (The)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  (Biblical  Revert,  and  Princeton  Rev. 
for  July,  18001  XXXII.  427-448.)    AB. 

&  Future  State  of  certain  Noted  Individuals. 

JMe.  —  See  also  the  preceding  section,  and  particu- 
larly the  work  of  Collius,  No.  4589. 

Adam  and  Eve. 

4648.  Phlltppu*  Harvengiu*  (Fr.  Phi- 
lippe de  Harwnp\  Abhi  de  Bonne.  Erpe- 
ratuxt  fl.  aj>.  1140.     Responsio  de  Salute 


prim!  Hoxnlnis.  (Opera,  1621,  fol.,  pp.  345- 
360.) 

Also  in  Mlgne'a  PatroL,  Tom.  CCIII.    B. 

4648».  Andreee*  Sam.  Disputatio  do  Sa- 
lute Adami.  [Jiesp.  F.  Posthius.]  Mar- 
purgi,  (1678,)  1689,  4*.    4gr. 

4640.  Gregorovlua,  J.  V.  De  aeterna 
Protoplaatorum  post  Lapsum  Salute.  Reg. 
1705.    i<*. 

4650.  Rlea,  Franz  TJlrich.  De  Salute  Pro- 
toplastorum.    Harburgi,  1750, 4*.    4gr. 

Solomon,  King  of  brad. 

4651.  Phtltppna  Hanxnffius,  Abbi  de 
Bonne  Espirance,  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Responsio 
de  Damnatione  Salomonis.  {Opera,  1621, 
fol.,  pp.  381-385.) 

Alao  In  Jflgne'a  PutrwL,  Tom.  CCIII.  B. 
4651*.  Dalechamp,  Caleb.  Vindicise 
Salomonis ;  sive  Disputatio  bipartita  de 
Lapsu  Statuque  aeterao  Regis  Salomonis; 
qua  ejus  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Perwe- 
rantia  in  Fide  defenditnr.  Londini,  1022, 
4*.  BL. 
Pythagoras,  fl.  b.c.  530. 

4651*.   Engelcken,    Herm.   Christoph, 
1070-1742.    Dissertatlones  dusie  Pytha- 
goram  non  fuisse  factum  proselytum  et 
non  salvatum. 
Plato,  b.o.  428-347. 

4652.  [Securut,  Nicolaus,  formerly  Hiero- 
nymus  I*ecetua]«  Plato  beatus,  sive  de 
Salute  Platonis,  pia  Contemplatio.  Vene- 
ris. 1606, 12*.  pp  225 +. 

See  Prey  tag-  AnaUeU,  etc.  pp.  8*4,  845.    An 
earlier  edition,  etlll  more  rare,  was  pabl.  without 
deaicaatlon  of  plaee  or  data. 
Arlatoteles,  b.c.  384-322. 

4653.  Monte,  Lambertus  de.  Questio 
magistralis  . . .  ostendens  per  autoritates 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
torQ  sententiam  probabilius  dici  possit  de 
saluati&e  Arestotelis  ...  .  »•  p.  or  n.  [Co- 
logne? 1487?]  fol.  (11  leave*,  62  lines  to 
a  page,  double  col.) 

See  Hoi*,  n.  11586;  Frejtag,  AnaUcta.  eta.  p. 
845. 

4654.  Sepulveda,  Juan  Ginez.  See  No. 
4588. 

4655.  Llcetl,  Fortunio.  De  Pietate  Aris- 
totelis  erga  Denm  et  Homines  Libri  II. 
Utini.  1645,4*. 

In  this  work  Lloett  fflvee  acveral  reaaons  for 
believing  that  Arlatotle  U  not  damned. 

4656.   De  Salute  Animae  Aristotolls 

Epistola.  (In  his  Retponna  de.  septimo 
muusiHs  per  Epistolas,  Utini,  1650, 4*.  p. 
248.) 

4657.  Bayle,  Pierre.  See  his  Did.,  art 
ArUtoU,  note  R. 

4658.  Meter,  Gerhard.  Disputatio  de  Arls- 
totelis  Salute.    Hamburg!,  1608,4*. 

Seneca*  Lucius  Annseus,  d.  a.d.  65. 

4659.  Schoeps,  Heinr.  Gunth.  De  Sene- 
cae  Fide  atque  Salute.  Rudolphipoll,  1705, 
4*.  pp.  viii. 

Trajanns,  M.  TJlplus,  Emperor  of  Rome  a.d. 
08-117. 

4660.  Chacon  (Lai.  Ctaveoiraa  or  Ola- 
eonta*),  Alfonso.  Historia  cev  veris- 
sima  a  Calumniis  multorum  vindicata, 
quae  refert  M.  Vlpii  Traianl  Avgvsti  Ani- 
mam  Precibus  Diui  Gregoril  Pontiflcis 
Romani  a  Tartareis  Cruciatlbus  ereptam. 
. . .  Venetiis,  1583, 4*.  —  Also  Regit  Lepidi, 
1585,  4*.  pp.  50. 

Plrtt  pnhl.  aa  an  Appendls  to  hts  HUtoria  uirt- 
et*fue  B«Ui  Dade),  Romae,  1076,  and  1685.  fol  — 
An  Italian  trannlatlon.  Siena,  1595,  4";  iVeaes, 
by  P.  V,  P,  Cayet,  Paris,  WW,  8». 
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4661.  Brneeho,  Bernardo.  Kedargutio 
Historiae  de  Aninia  Trajanl  ex  Inferni 
8uppliciis  liberata.    Verooae,  1024,  4». 

4662.  Prenier,  Paul.  Disaertatio  de  Tra- 
Jano  Imperatore,  Precibus  Gregorii  Magni 
ex  Inferno  liberato.    Lipalao,  1710,  4». 

4663.  Gengel,Geo.  De  S.  Gregorio  Magno, 
Precibusne  file  snis  UberaTit  ex  Inferno 
Animam  Trajani  Imperatoris?  (In  his 
Scruiinium  times  Veriiatis  in  Historia 
trtplici,  Leopoli,  1725, 4fi.) 

On  the  legend  of  the  deflveranee  of  Trajan 
from  bell  bv  the  intercession  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Omit,  see  Collins,  D»  Antmabut  Pngantntm,  II. 
lot-133;  Baylas  Diet.,  art.  Trajan {  Fabrtelun, 
JW.  Lot.,  ed.  EraesU,  JJ.  419,  ti&;  Fkmrj,  £Unt 


lw*I  et  An****.  Puta,  1B8S,  9.  H.  3045;  u4 
Ifre.  Jameson.  5bcrad  and  SnuwisTiiij  Art,  M 
ed.,  1857,  I.  321-423.    The  troih  of  the  story  is 
assumed  io  the  ^Hcastoyy  of  the  Greek  Ghana. 
Ortgenea,  fl.  aj>.  200. 

4664.  Btnet,  £tienne.  Da  aatat  d'Origin*. 
Paris,  1029, 12*. 

On  this  book,  and  the  subject  of  It.  see  the  ca- 
rton* note  or  Bajle  in  his  JHeL.  art.  Orifins. 
Thomai   [Becketl  of  CktnUrburv.   SainL 
1119-1170. 

'•  Not  loa«  after  ale  death,  the  a—lam  waa 
diwuascd  In  the  schools  of  Parte.  •  Whether 
Thomas  a  Beeket  was  nved  or  damned.  ~— 
North  Amur.  Rev.  for  Jan.  184? ;  LXIT.  ISO.  Caen. 
J.  C.  Bobertsoae  Jacket,  Load.  USB, a*  p.  SIX 
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I.  MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  etc. 

Not*. — Only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  work*  relating  to  this  subject  are  here  aottood. 


4665.  Lenglet  da  Frcmoj,  Nic.  Trait* 
historique  et  dogmatique  sur  les  apparitions, 
lea  Tlsiuns  et  les  revelations  part  icu  tier  es,  avec 
des  remarqnes  snr  la  dissertation  du  R.  P. 
Dom  Calniet.    2  torn.    Avignon,  1751, 12».  A. 

4666. Recueil  de  dissertations  anciennes  et 

nouvelles,  stir  les  apparitions,  les  visions  t 
les  songes.  Avec  une  preface  historique  ...  . 
2  torn.  In  4  pt.  Avignon,  alto  Paris,  1751, 12*. 
B. 

Tome  TI.  Partle  TT.,  pp.  20-312,  contains  a  "Lists 
des  prtneipaux  nuteurs,  qui  ont  trait*  dee  esprit*,  de- 
mons, apparitions,  songes,  magie  4  spectres. 

4667.  Simon,  Ernst  (Heinr.).  Aeltere  and 
nenerc  Getu-hichte  des  Glaubens  an  das  Her- 
einragen  einer  Geinterwelt  in  die  unsrige ;  in 
Bcziehung  an  eine  Fortdauer  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgeister,  Gespenster, 
Vorboten  und  Teufel.  Besonders  aus  den 
Meinungen  nicht-christlicher  Vtflker  gezogeu. 
2»  Aofl.    Hcilbronn,  (1803,)  1834,  S».  pp.  316. 

4668.  Bretechnetder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  See 
his  UyzttnuitUche  Kntwicktlung,  etc.  4"  Aufl., 
pp.  481,  482,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Cornp.  No.  556. 

4669.  Gr&aee,  Job.  Goorg  Theodor.  Bibllo- 
theca  niagica  et  pneumatica  odor  wissenacbaft- 
lich  geordnete  Bibliographie  der  wichtigsten 
in  das  Gebiet  des  Zauber-  Wonder-  Geister- 
and  sonstigen  Aberglatibens  vorxliglich  ftlterer 
Zeit  einechlagenden  Werke. . . .  Leipzig,  1840. 
8».  pp.  iv..  176.    //. 

Bee  pp.  81-96. 160,  -  Von  den  Goistern  und  Eraohel- 
nungen  derselbcn." 

4670.  Splcer,  Henry.  8ights  and  Sounds:  the 
Mystery  of  the  Day:  comprising  an  entire 
History  of  the  American  "Spirit*  Manifesta- 
tions  London,  1850,  large  12».  pp.  vii.,  480. 

BA. 

4671.  Apoeatastaste  (The);  or  Progress 
backwards.  A  New  "Tract  for  the  Times." 
By  the  Author.  ...  Burlington,  Chaunccy 
Goorlrirh,  1S54,  «•.  pp.  203.    BA. 

Illustrating  the  auclent  eonnterparts  of  modern 
"Spiritualism." 

4672.  C apron,  Eliab  W.  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism: it*  Facts  and  Fanaticisms,  its  Connisten- 
cies  and  Contradictions,  with  an  Appendix. 
Boston,  1855, 12».  pp.  438.    H. 

4673.  Flgnler,  Louis.    Hiatoire  da  merveil- 
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props  i 

Paris,  (1859-00),  1860-61, 18*.    H 

Tome  IV.  treats  or  "  Loa  TaUss  t 

Mediant*  et  lea  Kepriu." 


4674.  Swedenborg,  Eman.    1758.    8ee  No. 

3372. 

4675.  Jong,  called  Stilling,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Tbeorie  der  Geiaterkuode  in  einer  oat-or-,  ver- 
nunft-  und  bibelmleeigen  Beantwortmig  der 
Frage:  was  Ton  Ahuangen,  Geaichteci  and 
Getetererschefnangen  geglaebt  und  nlcht  ge- 
glaubt  warden  mOaae.  NOrnberg,  1008,  8». 
pp.  380. 

Also  in  bh  WerU.  Stuttgart.  K41.  M»,  B4.  VI. 
(H.)  An  BnaitoM  translation,  •'  Theory  of  Pneetaav- 
toloe-j."  London.  18S4.  It* ;  Amer.  edition,  by  Geonco 
Bush,  New  York.  1861,  I**.    H.  ».  oj  uesjrfo 

4676.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  Ton.  Hadea.  FJd 
Beytrag  aur  Theorle  der  Geisterkande,  Xebet 
Anhlngeo:  OffentUche  Terhaodlangea  Aber 
Swedenborg  and  Stilling,  ein  Beyapid  dea 
AhnungsvermogeDs  and  einen  Brief  de*  jUnc- 
ern  lUinias.    Frankfurt  a.  M^  1810,  8*.    Igr. 

4677.  Kerner,  (Andr.)Justintts.  DfaSefaarfn 
▼on  Prevorat.  ErOflhuogen  uber  daa  innere 
Leben  dee  Menschen  and  Uber  daa  Hereinrageo 
einer  Geisterwelt  ia  dfe  usaere.  4*  Termeorta 
and  Terbesserte  Aufl.  Mit  8  SteindmcktaJebx 
Stuttgart  und  TObingen,  (1820,  32, 38.)  1846, 
8».    (85f  sh.) 

An  BugtUh  translation,  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  I.nailnn. 
1846,  »•;  reprintod.  Ke*  York,  1816,8-r^  ««-«■. 

4678.  Stilling,  W.  Das  geheimnlasTolle  Jetv 
aeits.  odor  der  Znaammenbang  der  Seele  mit 
der  Geisterwelt.  Bewiesao  durch  einer  8amra- 
lung  lusserst  merkwtlrdiger,  beglaabigter 
Goistererscheinangen,  Alinnngea  andTrSame, 
aehr  intereasanter  Beispiele  des  Fentsehena. 
des  zweiten  Gesichta  und  des  Magnettsmoa. 
2»Aufl    Schwftb.  Hall,  1839, 16*.    CSWsh.) 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Lodwfnbort  la 
IBM,  with  the  title :-"  DerZaaanmeahaBc  der  Sseie 
mit  der  Geisterwelt,"  afe. 

4679.  Oberlin,  Job.  Friedr.  Berfchte  einea 
VisionKrs  Uber  den  Zustand  der  Seeleu  nach 
dem  Tode.  Aus  dem  Nadilasse  Johann  Fried* 
rich  Oberlln's  ...  mftgetbeJH  too  Dr. G.  H.  t. 
Schubert  . . .    .    Leipsig,  1807, 8».  r»p.  tL,  105. 

Alsoappondod  to  Bchabert  s  abwioolttjs,  r 
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neoeAas..  188T.8",  aad  3*  Aufl.,  1840,  8».  OT.)  Be- 
rk wed  by  Binder  in  the  JaJtrh.  /.  wis*.  Kritik  for 
Ttfaron,  1858,  coll.  449-4SS,  457-463.    B. 

4880.  Toang)  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Remarkable  Disclosures  of  a 
Lady,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
1841,  8».    BL. 

4681.  [Neale,  John  Mason].  The  Unseen 
World ;  Communications  with  it,  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London,  1847,  8<>?   3«.  6d. 

4682.  Crowe,  Mr*.  Catherine  (Stevens.). 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
1848,  sm.  8o.—  2d  ed.,  ibid.  1849;  reprinted, 
New  York,  1850, 12*. 

4683.  Cahagnet,  L.  A.  Magnetisme.  Arcanes 
de  la  Tie  future  dftvoilee,  oil  l'exlstence,  la 
forme,  les  occupations  de  Time  apres  sa  sepa- 
ration  du  corps  sont  prouvees  par  plusieurs 
annees  d'experiences,  au  moyen  de  huit  som- 
nambules  extatiques  qui  ont  eu  quatre-vlngts 
perceptions  de  trente-sixpersonnes  de  diverses 
conditions  decedees  a  diflerentes  6poques ;  . . . 
preuves  Irrecusables  do  lenr  existence  au 
monde  spirituel.  2*  tirage.  3  torn.  Paris, 
(1848-)1860,18». 

Ab  English  translation,  entitled  "The  Celestial 
Telegraph,"  etc,  London  1860,  12°;  reprinted  at  New 
York.  3  rol.  in  eae.  IBM,  IV.    S. 

4684.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modern  Mysteries.  ...  New  York,  1851,8*. 
pp.  176.    H. 

4685.  [Samson,  George  Whitefleld].  "To 
Daimonion,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfleld.  Boston,  1859, 18°.  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged,  was  pobllihed  under  the 
author'*  ansae  with  the  following  title:— "Spiritual- 
ism tested ;  or,  the  Facta  of  Its  History  classified,  and 
their  Cause  In  Nature  rerined  from  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Testimonies  ...  ."  Boston,  1800, 18°.  pp.  185.  H. 

4686.  Beeeher,  Charles.  A  Review  of  the 
"Spiritual  Manifestations."  ...  New  York, 
1858, 12*.  pp.  75.    H. 

Ascribes  them  to  Satanle  agency. 
4686*.  Br  It  tan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  Rich* 
mond,  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism. ...  New  York,  1858,  8*. pp.  ix.,  388. 
H. 

First  published  in  the  Spiritual  TtUgraph. 

4686*.  Page,  Charles  Grafton.  Psychomancy. 
Spirit-Rappings  and  Table-Tippings  exposed. 
New  York,  1851, 12*.  pp.  06.    H. 

4687.  Rogers,  Edward  Ooit.  Philosophy  of 
Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane :  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  " Spiritual  Manifestations."  ... 
Boston,  1858, 12>.  pp.  336.    BA. 

4688. A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain ;  being  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
Charles  Beecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  "  Spi- 
ritual Manifestations."  ...  Boston,  1853,  12*. 
pp.  61.    BA. 

4689.  TutUe,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
World;  or,  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1855  [cop.  1858],  12*.  pp.  143.    H. 

4689*.  Brtttan,  Samuel  Byron.  ...  The  Tele- 
graph  Papers.  Edited  by  S.  B.  Brittan.  Tol. 
I.  I  The  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
Vol.  II. -VIII.  8  vol.  New-York,  1858-55, 
12*.    B. 

A  selection  of  papers  from  the  Spiritual  TMsprap*, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  New  York. 

4690.  Edmonds,  John  Worth,  awd  Dexter, 
George   T.    Spiritualism.  ...    With   an  Ap- 

endix.  by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S. 
ir,  and  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  . . .  [Vol. 


1.1  10th  Ed.  |  Volume  II.  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
New  York,  1854-55,8".  pp.  505,  542.    H. 

4691.  Gasparln,  Agenor  (£tienne),  Count  de. 
Des  tables  tournantes,  du  surnaturel  en  gene- 
ral, et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854, 18*. 

4692. Science  vs.  Modern  Spiritualism.  — A 

Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  D.D.  2  vol.  New  York,  1857, 12". 
BA. 

4692*.  Grldley,  Joslah  A.  Astounding  Facts 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Uridloy  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 1*».  pp.  287.    H. 

4693.  Mahan,  Asa.  Modern  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exposed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  .  IV.  Clair* 
voyant  Revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
. . .    Boston,  1855, 12*.  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

4694.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigation of  the  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  ami  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  Ood.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Christians.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  1855J,  8".  pp.  460  +.    H. 

4695.  Ramsey,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  . . . 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
T2d  Ed  J   Rochester,  N.Y.,  (1856,)  1857, 12*.  pp. 

4696.  Revue  spirltualiste  ...  Publi6  par  Z. 
Pierart...  .  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.  8«.  10/r. 
per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  Rente  sptrfte  published  by  Allan 
Kardeo,  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.,  8°. 

4697.  [Zaalberg,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelljkheid 
van  den  mensch  natnurkundig  wtysgeerig  be- 
wezen  op  grond  van  liet  magnetisnius  in  ver- 
band  met  biologfe,  tafeldans,  klopgeesten,  ens. 
...    .    's  Hage,  1858,  &>.  pp.  84. 

4697*.  Hornung,  D.  Die  neuesten  Manifestav 
tlonen  aus  der  Ueisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin,  1859, 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  ISO,  and  2 plate*. 

A  second  edition,  with  the  title.  JVsiissfe  apfrituatU- 
tfsdss  JtUtheQungm,  Berlin,  1883, 8".  pp.  xTv.,  948. 

4698.  Stemelink, .  Geest-openbaringen, 

efc.    1859.    See  No.  1238. 

4699.  Kardeo,  Allan,  pteudon.  Qu'est-ce  que 
le  epiritisme?  ...  Saint-Germain  en  Lave, 
1859, 18*.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophic  spirltualiste.  —  Le  Hvre 

des  esprit*,  enntenant  les  principes  de  la  doc- 
trine spirtte  sur  l'lmmortalite  de  rime,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  les 
homines  ...  .  2*  ed.,  entierement  refondue 
....  Paris,  1860, 18».  pp.  xlviii.,  474.— 8«e<L, 
ibid.  1862. 18*. 

4701.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Great 
Harmonia:  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 

?>vern  Mutter.  VoL  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 
ork,  I860, 12*. 

Psrt  IT  I.,  pp.  381-430.  treats  of"  the  Origin  of  Lift, 
and  the  Law  of  Immortality."  This  is  followed,  pp. 
431-438.  by  *'A  Voiee  from  the  Spirit-Land,"  purport- 
ing to  be  a  communication  to  Mr.  Daris  from  James 
Victor  Wilson,  "  who  has  resided  some  tea  years  la 
the  spirit-laud.1* 

4702.  Owen,  Robert  Dale.  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1860, 12».  pp. 
528.— From  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  the  Author. 
London,  1860, 12».  pp.  892.    BA. 
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A  eurioaa  collection  of  narratives  or  apparitions, 
hauntinga,  presentiment*,  and  the  like.  The  author 
Is  disposed  to  believe  io  the  reality  or  "  occasional 
spiritual  inierfereoee,"  —  Pp.  478-605  treat  of  the 
change  at  death. 

4703.  Rymer,  G.  8.  ManifMtazione  o  rivela- 
zione  degli  sptriti.    Milatio,  I860, 12*.  1  lira. 

4703*.  Rnblo  y  Dlas,  Vicenta,  Estudioa 
sobre  lit  evocation  do  los  espiritus,  las  revela- 
ciones  del  otro  mondo,  Ian  mesas  giratorias, 
loci  tripodes  y  loe  palnnganeros  en  sua  rela- 
cionea  con  Ian  ciencia*  de  observocion,  la  fllo- 


aoffa.  la  religion,  y  el  progreao 
die,  I860, 4».  pp.  xvi.,  184. 

4704.  Kardec,  Allan,  meudoti.  Spiritism* 
experimental.  Le  li vro  dee  medium*,  oa <• aide 
des  mediums  ct  des  evocateurs  . . .  poor  fiatre 
suite  au  Livre  dea  esprita.  ...  2*  4d.,  rem*  et 
coni^ee  avec  lo  concoura  dea  esprita  ...^» 
Parts,  1861,  IS*,  pp.  viii.,  510.— 8*  6L  »«S- 
1862,19*. 

4705. Le  spiritisme  a  sa  plus  simple  ex- 
pression ...    .    Pari?,  18413,  IS-,  pp.  36. 
A  Purtugtm  translation,  Paria,  18S2, 18*. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


Note.  —  For  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  so«  particularly  Q.  R.  Boehmer'a  Biblioth,  Script.  ASaf.  JfaL, 
Pan  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90-106,  Lips.  1786,  8*  (//.).  where  will  be  found  the  titles  of  some  works,  mostly  aca- 
demic dissertations,  not  iaeluded  in  the  present  catalogue.  See  also  Herrieh's  Sylloge,  etc^  recorded  abort. 
No.  551,  and  W.  Engelmann'a  BibHotheca  HUUrrw-Naturalis,  Bd.  I.,  Leipzig,  1846,  8\  with  the  Supple- 
ment-Band by  Carol  and  Engelmann,  in  2  parts,  ibid.  1861,  8s.    II. 


4708.  Gmer,  Jean  Antoine.  Histoire  critique 
do  1'anic  des  bfites,  contenAut  le*  sentimens 
des  philosopher  anciena,  k  ceux  des  modcri;i:4 
sur  cette  mature.  ...  2  torn.  Amsterdam, 
1740.8*.    //. 

"  Compilation  indlgeste.  nua  critique  nl  but."  —  S. 
D— a,  in  Uocfer'aJVoMV.  Biogr.  gintraU. 

See,  further,  No.  770.  Kltsfje  1—4738, 
Bayle  \ — 4840,  Plourena  )— 4846,  H«u- 
•tnger*  —  4892,  Morria. 


4707.  Flat  arc  hna,  fl.  a.d.  90.  Terreatrta-ne 
an  aquatilia  Aniinaliaaint  callidiora?  — Bruta 
Animalia  Rati  one  uti.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Opera, 
ed.  Xyland.,  Lut.  Par.  1624,  fol.,  II.  969-902.) 
H. 

An  EnglUh  tranalatlon  In  his  "  Iforals,  translated 
...  by  aevcral  Hauda,"  Vol.  V.    H. 

4708.  Perelra,  Jorge  Gomez.  AntonJana  Mar- 
garita.   1554.    See  No.  091. 

4709.  Frefttag,  Joh.  Do  Origlne  et  Natura 
Animarum  in  Brut  is.    Francof.  1083,  8*. 

4710.  Novsb  Sectse  Sennerto-Paracclsicae. 

. . .  Detectio  et  solida  Refutatio.  Amst.  1687, 
8*. 

4711.  Senn«rt,  Daniel.  De  Origlne  et  Natara 
Animarum  in  Brutia,  Senteuttas  clarias.  Theo- 
logorum  in  aliquot  Gormaniro  Academiis,  qui- 
bus  aimul  Daniel  Scnnertus  aCrimino  Blas- 

{ menace  k  Hereseos  a  D.  Joanne  Freitagio 
psi  intentata  absolvitur.  Francof urtf,  1688, 8*. 
(13  sh.) 

Alao  in  hi*  Opera,  Par.  1641,  fol.,  I.  1-38.  (H.)  See 
Bajle'a  DM.,  art.  Sennertue. 

4712.  Chanet,  Pierre.  Considfirationa  sur  la 
Sagesse  de  Char  run.     Paris.  1643,  8*. 

Maintains,  la  opposition  to  Charron,  that  brutes  do 
not  reason. 

4713. De  l'instlnct  et  de  la  connolsaance  des 

anlmaux  ...    .    La  Rochelle,  1046.  8*.    BM. 
Defending  his  former  work  againat  the  criticisms 
of  M.  Ctireaa  de  Is  Chambre  in  his  Lee  eftcraettree 
rfaspassfons. 

4714.  Curean  de  la  Chambre,  Marin. 
Traite  de  laconnolasancedesanimaux,ou  tout 
cc  qni  a  est*  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raisonne- 
ment  des  bestes  est  examine.  Paris,  (1G4C?) 
1648,4*.—  J7trf.lf.62,  4*. 

Bee  Hoefer.  Now.  Biogr.  gtnfraU.  XXV  III.  SOS.  —  A 
German  translation.  Lemgo,  1761, 8°. 

4716.   A  Discourse   of  the  Knowledg  of 

Beasts,  translated  into  English  by  a  Person  of 
Quality.    London,  1667,  8*. 
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471G.  Rorarlna,  Flieronymns.  . . .  Qvod  Ani- 
malia Brvta  seepe  Rat  lone  rtantrr  melrrg  Ho- 
mine  Libri  dvo — Qvos  recensvtt  Dissertations* 
hi*toricc~philoaophica  de  Anima  Brvtoran  Ad- 
noUtionibvsqve  avxit  Georg.  Ileinr.  Riborivs 
...  .  Helmstadii,  1728.  8*.  pp.  829 +.  A. 
Orlgfual edition. Par.  (16*5 1)  1648. 8*.  pp.  15*.  <H) 
Other  cda.t  Amst.  1«M,  lfitS.  1604,  li*.  and  1702.  o*. 

4717.  Sohoock,  Mart.  Dissertatiooes  XI.  de 
Anima  Belluarum.  Groningse,  1658.  4*.  (31 
ah.) 

In  opposition  to  Descartes. 

4718.  Pardioa,  Ignace  Gaston.  Diacoors  da  la 
connoissance  des  be»tes.  Paris,  1672,  12*.  pp. 
237  +•— ■*•  6d-,  tbid.  1678. 12*.  pp.  270.  F.— 
Also  La  llaye,  1090, 1716.  8*. 

"  Ceat  dc  tons  lea  ouvrsges  de  Pardlea  celut  sj«l  St 
lc  pluc  dc  bruit  ion  de  aa  pohllratioo/  —  Bi*§r.  fnir. 
It  oppowa  Descartea.  An  Italian  traaalaU«a,  Tea«- 
Sis,  1696, 1724, 12°. 

4719.  Willis,  Thomas.  De  Anima  Brut'trum, 
qua?  Ilominis  Titalis  et  sen^itiva  est.  Exrrvi- 
tationea  dna?.  . . .  Oxooii,  also  Londtnt  1673* 
4*.  —  Also  Amst.  1674, 12*.  pp.  652,  and  tiener. 
1676,  4*. 

4720.  Drechaler,  Joh.  Gabr.  Dissertatio  hia- 
torico-physica  de  Sermone  Brotornm.  [rV««. 
Polvc.  Mich.  RechtenUach.l  Lipsisp,  1678,  4«. 
(4  sh.)  — Also  Krford.  17W5,  4*. 

A  Germm  trea»la«ian,  Dresden.  1702,  «•. 

4721.  L.e  Grand,  Ant.  Disaertatio  de  Carentia 
Sensas  et  Cognitionis  in  Brutia.  Lugd.  Bat. 
(Londini?)  1675,  8*.  pp.  139.  — Also  Noriberg- 
1679,  8*. 

An  English  Teraion,  br  R.  Bloaas,  la  his  translation 
of  L«  Orand'a  PmUctcphg,  Load.  ICM,  fat. ;  Dutch, 
Don.  16W.8*. 

4722.  Croclna,  Joh.  Henr.  Diaputatio  philo- 
soi)hica  de  Anima  Brutorom.  Bretna-,  1676, 
4*. 

effe 


4723.  CyprlatMia,  Joh.  De  Sensn  et  Cogni- 
tione  in  Brutia.  [Kctp.  Pirsch.]  Upsiar,  1676, 
4».  pp.  27. 

In  opposition  to  Le  Grand, 

4724.  [Dllly,  or  d'lllw,  Antoine].  Da  Time 
dea  bestes,  od,  apres  avoir  demontra  la  splri- 
rnalite  de  Tame  de  Phomma,  Von  eiplique  par 
la  aenle  machine  lea  actions  lea  plus  aurpre- 
nantes  dea  animaux.  Par  A.  D  •  •  *.  Lyon, 
1676, 12*.—  Tbid.  1680, 12*. 

Also  with  the  flue  ■—•'  Traite  de  I'sbsc  et  la  coauofav 
sanee  dee  bctoa,"  «Sc  La  Haye,  1660,  and  Anwt.  1691, 

ir. 

4726.  Hennlgltat,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Ration* 
Brutorom.    Lipsiae,  1678,  4*.    (2*  ah.) 
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4728.  Gnillemlnot,  Join.  De  Principiis 
Rerun  Corporeurum,  et  do  Cognition*  Bruto- 
rum.   Parisils,  1679, 12».    BM. 

4727.  Darmamon,  Jean.  La  beste  trans- 
tormee  en  machine  ...    .    Purl*,  1684, 12*. 

Sec  Bayle  in  the  Mmeolles  <f «  la  **p.  dee  Let.  for 
March.  l&M.  Art.  2,  or  (Sucre*,  I.  7-10.    J7. 

4728.  Schmld,  Joh.,  1649-1731.  De  Brutis 
Hominum  Doctoribu*.  Lipsiae,  1684,  4*».  (3 
ah.) 

4729.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Peccatis  et 
Poenis  Bratornm.    Witteb.  1686, 4*. 

4780.  Pasch,  Qeorg.  De  Brutorum  Sensu 
atquo  Cognitione.  f  Resp.  Stolterfoht.]  Witeb. 
1686,4*.    (4sh.) 

4731.  Falclc,  Nathanael.  Disputatio  de  Dis- 
enran  Brutorum.    Witteb.  1688,  4°.  (2  ah.) 

4732.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Andr.  Cbrysippea  Bru- 
torum Logic*.    Jen*,  1680, 4*.  (3  ah.)    BL. 

4738.  Daniel,  Gabriel.  Voyage  du  monde  de 
Descartes.    Paris,  1690, 12*. 

4734, Nouvelles  difflcultez  propose**  par  un 

peripateticien  a  1'auteur  du  Voyage  du  monde 
de  Descartes,  touchant  la  con  noi usance  des 
bestea,  avec  la  refutation  de  deux  defense*  du 
Svstftme  general  de  Descartes.    Paris,  1693, 

See  Journal  dee  Someone  for  Aog.  17. 1893,  pp.  192- 
StT,  4to  ed.  —  A  new  edition  of  this  work  catted  with 
the  preceding  wu  published,  under  the  title  "  Voyage 
da  monde  de  Descartes.'*  in  S  vol.,  Paris,  1701,  1703, 
11»:  also  Amiu  1715,  1732.  I*  Hay*,  HSO,  and  Lood. 
1713, 1739. 12°.  Comp.  Jour*,  dr.*  S<aroru  for  Mnrch 
6, 1701.  Thi«  has  been  traadated  into  Latin,  BngtUh, 
and  Jtatten. 

4735.  Massica, .    For  two  letters  by  him 

in  opposition  to  the  Xourdlsj  Uifftcultrg  »eo 
Journal  de*  Spavaru  for  Dec.  14  and  22, 1693. 

4736.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Geometria 
Brutorum.  [/facp.Seb.  Levin  Bugseus.l  Jenae, 
1690,4*.    (4  ah.)    BL. 

4737.  Sehrader,  Friedr.  Oratio  de  Simtilacris 
Virtutum  in  Brutis  Anlmantlbus.  llelmst. 
1691, 4».    (2sh.) 

4738.  Bayle,  Pierre.  Dictionnaire  htstorique 
et  critique  ....  2  toI.  Rotterdam,  1697. 
fol.— Best  ed*.,  4  toI.  Amst.  1740,  fol.,  and  16 
toI.  Paris,  1820-24,  8«. 

For  much  earioua  mitter  relating  to  the  nature  mod 
destiny  of  tbe  soul*  of  brute*,  per  the  Article*  Peretra, 
Eorarnu,  Sennerttti.  end  Buridan,  or  the  Abbe  de 
Many  ■  Anal***  raUonnit  dt  BauU,  VIII.  1-141. 

4739.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutorum. 
[Diss.  Rttp.  Stahl.J  Hamburg!,  1607, 4*.  (8* 
■h.)  • 

4740.  Waldachmid,  Wilh.  Hulderich.  Dis- 
sertatio  do  Imaginatlono  Uonilnura  et  Bru- 
torum. [Rup.  Oberiua.J  Kil.  1701,  4*.  (4 
eh.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Joh.  Friedemann.  Disser- 
tatio  do  Brutorum  Religione.  \Rttp.  Weyhls.1 
Hal.  1702,  4*.    (3sh.) 

4742.  Dleterlcl,  Joh.  Oottlob.  Dissertatto  de 
Anima  Brutorum.    Vlteb.  1704, 4*.    (2  sh.) 

4743.  TAlhertl,  Michael].  Nova  Paradoxa,  das 
1st,  Verhandlnng  von  der  Seele  des  Monsrhen, 
der  Thiere  und  der  Pflanzcn.    Halle,  1707, 

'  Also  la  bis  Med.  u.  J9WL  Schrl/Un,  Hslle,  1721, 8°. 

4744.  Sbaraglt,  Oior.  Girolamo.  {Lai.  Joh. 
Hlerou.)  Kntelechia  sive  de  Anima  sensitiva 
Brutorum,  demonstrata  contra  Cartesium 
...    .    Bononlse,  1710,4*.— Ibid.  1716,  4». 

4746.  Thomaa,  Jenkin.  Tractatvs  philoso- 
phico-apologeticvs,  de  Anima  Brvtormi,  qua 
asseritur,  cam  non  esse  materlalem,  contra 
Cartesianam  imprimis  A  vulgarem  quoque 
Theologorum  atque  Pbilosophoniin  Opinio- 


nem [Altorf,]  LUerisJ.  W.  KohUsii,  Univ. 

Typogr.,  1713,  &*.  pp.  (8),  104.    H. 

4746.  Gtmma,  Oiaclnto.  Dissertations  Aca- 
demics de  llominibus  et  Aninmlibus  fabulosis, 
et  de  Brutorum  Anima  et  Vita.  2  vol.  Near 
poll,  1714,  *>. 

Maintain!  the  Immortality  of  the  tool*  of  brutes. 

4747.  Letter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutes;  wherein  is  shewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  tbe  Country  to  his 
Friend.    London,  1721,  8°.  pp.  90. 

4748.  Hermannaon,  Joh.,  and  Alstrln, 
Erik.  DiKscrtatio  I.,  II.,  de  Peccatis  et  Poenle 
Brutorum.    Upsal.  1728-26,  8*. 

4749.  ThorwcVflte,  Job.  J.  De  Anima  Besti- 
arom.  [Rt*p.  Roinh.  Liebmann.j  Aboae, 
1725,  *».    <2*sh.) 

4750.  Hermann  son,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de 
Virtutum  in  Bewtiin  Simulacris.  [Resp.  He- 
dcnberg.j    Upsal.  1728,  9fi. 

4751.  [Boullier,  David  Renaud].  Essai  phi- 
losopbiquc  *ur  Time  dos  bites:  ou  Ton  trouve 
diverse*  reflexions  sur  la  nature  de  la  libert4, 
stir  celle  de  nos  sensations,  sur  1'union  de 
T&rne  et  du  corps,  sur  l'lmmortallte  de  rime. 
2*  £d.  revue  ct  augmented,  a  laquelle  on  a  Joint 
un  Trait 6  des  vrais  principes  qui  servont  de 
fondement  a  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Amsterdam,  (1728,)  1737, 12*.    H. 

See  Journal  de*  Sraman*  for  Aug.  1729.  pp.  488-499, 
and  for  May  aud  June,  1737,  pp.  259-67,  344-65,  4to 
ed. 

4752.  Morfonace  (or  Morfouage  1)  de 

Beanmont,  — —, ,  Apologie  des  bestea,  ou 
leursconuoissances,  et  raisonnemens,  prouves 
contre  le  systftme  des  philosophes  Cartesions 
...  .  Ouvrago  en  vers.  . . .  Paris,  1762,  8°. 
pp.  196.  —  Ibid.  1739,  8». 

Coriou*.  See  Journal  du  Scavane  for  Nov.  1733. 
pp.  CS9-C96. 

4753.  [Macjr,  — *-,  the  Abb£]1  Tralte  de  rime 
des  betes,  avec  des  reflexions  physiques  et 
morales,  par  M.  l'abbe  M»*».  Paris,  1787, 
12».  pp.  257. 

It  U  said  that  the  celebrated  P.  Kicole  was  the 
real  author  or  tliia  work,  and  Macr  Utile  more  than 
the  editor.  See  Quvrard,  who  write*  "  Maey;"  Bob- 
mer  and  Herrlch  bare  "  Machr,"  and  Triniua.  /V«f- 
dtmker  Lexicon,  p.  115.  now,  "  Machi."  Under  "  Mar- 
ar.  l*abM  Franco!*- Marie  de."  QoeVard  glvca  the  fol- 
lowing title :  —  "  De  Tame  de*  betes,  avec  de*  reflex- 
ions phrnlque*  et  morale*.    1737,  to- 12." 

4754.  [Bongeant,  Guillaume  Ilyacinthe]. 
Amusement  pbilosophiquo  sur  le  langage  dea 
bostes.    Paris,  1789, 12*.  pp.  167  +•    F. 

4755. The  same.  Nouvelle  edition  augmentee 

d'un  avertisscment,  d'undiscours  preiimlnairc, 
d'une  critique  avec  des  notes,  et  de  la  retrac- 
tation de  rauteur.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12».  pp. 
xlviii.,  134, 50  (the  LtUrt  of  Aubert  de  la  Ches- 
naye). 

4756. The  tame.  Nouvelle  edition  angmentee 

d'une  notice  Bur  la  vie  et  lee  ecrits  de  rauteur 
...    .    Pekin  [Paris],  1782, 12». 

Often  reprinted.  Translated  Into  XngtUh  (1740), 
German,  and  Rattan.  Tbe  book,  maintaining  (la 
•port)  that  the  souls  of  bratea  are  Imprisoned  devils, 
vu  burnt  by  the  hand*  of  the  common  executioner 
at  Pari*.  See,  further.  Backer.  BM.  dee  tcrivaine 
de  la  Comp.  de  Jleue,  I.  IIS,  Panlian,  Diet,  de  phu. 
Mique,  9*  4d.,  Nlmei,  1789,  8°,  I.  384-391,  and  JRncye. 
Brit.  art.  Brute.  Flooren*  calU  the  work  "  un  badi- 
nage ingenieux,'*  and  aay*:— "  Cent  le  contre  pled  le 
Kis  Ibrmel  et  la  crttlqoe  la  nine  fine  de  1  opinion  de 
•cartes.  Detcartce  refuse  aux  bete*  tout  esprit,  et 
m  P.  Bougcant  leur  en  trouve  tent  au'il  vent  que  ee 
solent  les  diables  qui  lc  leur  rournissent." 

4757.  Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye  dec 
Bols,  Francois  Aiex.  Lettre  a  Madame  la 
comtesse  D***  pour  servirde  supplement  a 
T Amusement  phllofNiphique  sur  le  langage  des 
bestes.  [Paris?  1789?]  12».  pp.  40  (or  46?).— 
2»  ed.,  5.  P.  or  d.,  12*.  pp.  52. 
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4759.  Reflexion*  sur  Pame  del  bites,  en  forme 
d'amuseiuena  philosophiques.  [Parii?J  1740, 
8». 

4759.  Hildrop,  John.  Free  Thought*  upon 
the  Brute-Creation:  wherein  Father  Bcm- 
geant's  Philosophical  Amusement,  Ac.  is  ex- 
amined. ...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (174*2,) 
1751,  8*.  pp.  151.     F. 

Alio  In  his  Mitcel.  Wort*.  1754.  8»,  Vol.  I.  Main- 
tains  the  immortality  of  the  soul*  of  brute*.  See  p. 
103.  et  aeqq.  The  first  edition  seems  to  have  been 
anon  j  moos. 

4760.  Wlnckler,  or  "Winkler,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Philosuphische  Untersuchungen  vondem  Seyn 
und  Wesen  der  Seelen  der  Thiere,  von  einzcl- 
nen  Liebhabern  der  Weltweisheit  in  sechs 
verschiedenen  Abhandlongen  ausgefUhrt ...  . 
Leipzig.  1745,  8*. 

Content* :— 1.  Die  versehledenen  Meinnngeo  etnlger 
Weltwclsen  voa  der  Kxistens  der  Beelcn  der  Thiere. 
9*  Aufl.    Lelpsig,  1743.  pp.  96. 

2.  PhtlotephiacheUnteranehangder  Frage:  Ob  die 
Seelen  einlger  Thiere  einen  gewiasen  Grad  tod  Yer- 
nnnrt  habenf    Lelptig,  17*2.  pp.  S3. 

8.  Die  Prate,  ob  die  Bcrlen  der  Thiere  Verstand 
habenT    Leipsiir.  1741,  pp.  96. 

4.  PbltoM>phiaehe  Untersoc hong  der  Frage:  Ob  die 
Beelen  der  Thiere  mit  ibren  Lelbern  storben  T  Ldp- 
xtg,  1 743.  pp.  88. 

5.  D«s  wundcrbare  In  den  Beelen  der  Thiere  ...  . 
Leipzig,  1744.  pp.  »fl. 

6.  Das  Wunderbare  der  8eel«n  der  Thiere.  In  einlgcn 
Fragen  beantwortet.    Leipzig,  1745.  pp.  94. 

4761.  [Monti,  Giov.  Filippol.  Anima  Bruto- 
rum  secundum  cantoris  Philosophise  Canones 
vludicata.    Neapoll,  1742,  8». 

4762.  — — -  The  same.  Altera  edltio,  com  Addi- 
tionibus  et  Notis  [by  Father  Sacchctti],  quae 
illud  omne  complectuntur  quod  hactenus  hac 
in  Be  scilu  dignum  a  Pbilosophia  excogitatum 
est.    Lucae,  1761,  &>. 

4763.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Tersuch  eines 
nouen  Lehrgebaudes  Ton  den  Seelen  der  Thiere. 
Halle,  1749  [17481, 8».  pp.  119. 

A  Fttnch  translation,  67  C.  P.  Helwing,  was  publ. 
at  Halle  in  1750.  Maintains  thnt  the  souls  of  b rates 
are  immortal.    See  Herrlch,  SyUoge,  pp.  90, 90. 

4764.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Prufung  der  Grllnde, 
womitder  HerrGeorg Frledrich  Meier  ...  die 
Ternunft  der  Thiere  in  diesem  und  Jenem 
Leben  erwiesen  will;  nebst  einem  Anhaug, 
worinn  die  Schrlft:  Amtuemmt  philwphiqtu 
star  le  langagt  du  bitu  beurthcilet  wird.  Cas- 
sel,  1749,  8*.  pp.  254. 

See  KrefVa  Nnu  That.  BOA.,  1751,  VI.  805-310; 
OoUtng.  Jeftvnoea,  1750,  pp.  335-40. 

4765.  [Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.].  Ob  die  Thiere 
Teuiel  seyn?  Durch  Yeiunlassung  des  von 
dein  franzdsischen  Jesuiten,  P.  Boujcant  nn- 
Mngst  an's  Licht  gestellten  LehrbegrilTs  von 
den  Seelen  der  Thiere,  gennnnt  Amtuemens 
philoaophiquei,  nach  Schrift  und  Yernunft 
untersucht,  von  J.  F.  B.  Bremen,  1750,  8«.  pp. 
91. 

4760.  Barblerl,  Lodovico,  (hunt.  Nuovo  sis- 
tema  intorno  ranlm*  delle  beetle  con  le  rejes- 
sioni  dei  sistemi  sinora  proposti.  Yicenza, 
1750,  8«.  pp.  122. 

See  Sma  Act*  Krud.,  1755.  pp.  686.  687;  also  (he 
notlos  by  Zaocaria,  Storta  Ut.  d  Italia,  HI.  275-278 
(*.),  and  Ibid.  VI.  134-141  a  letter  by  Barbierl  In  re- 

£1t.  which  is  also  to  be  found  In  the  Novell*  let.  pub. 
•  Firtnxt,  1753,  XIV.  312-319.    B. 

4767.  [Trallea,  Balth.  Ludw.].  Critique  d'un 
medecin  du  parti  des  spiritualistes  sur  la 
piece  intitulee:  Les  Animaux  pins  que  ma- 
chine.   (Breslau,  1751,)  La  Haye,  1752,  8*. 

4768.  Sehols,  Joh.  Friedr.  Beweiss,  dam  es 
eine  Seelenwanderung  bey  den  Thieren  gebe. 
Hehrurtadt,  1753  [1762],  8».pp.  106. 

Sec  GMlng.  Beit.,  1752,  pp.  1235-6.    B. 

4769.  BntYbn,  Georges  Lpuis  Leelerc, 
Count  de.    Discours  sur  la  nature  des  ani- 
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maux.    (Tn  his  Ristoin  •uzrorrffe,  etc.  IV.  1- 
168,  Paris,  1750,  4«)    If. 

Also  icparatielj,  Geneve,  1754,  IS*. 

4770.  Buck,  Friedr.  Joh.  Cotnmentatio  p»j- 
chologica,  Animas  Brutorum  quidem  Acta 
cognoscere,  sed  non  cogitare.  [Rap.  O.  P. 
Hesse.]    Regiomonti,  1754,  4*. 

4771.  CondlUae,  £tienne  Bonnot  de.  Trail* 
des  animaux,  ou,  apres  avoir  fait  des  obcerva- 
tions  critiques  sur  le  sentiment  de  Descartes 
et  sur  celui  de  M.  de  Bnflbn,  on  entrepread 
d'expliquer  leurs  principaux  fiscal  tee.  Am- 
sterdam, 1755,  12».  — Also  Paris,  1765,  17*6, 
1775, 12*. 

4772.  [Anbert,  Francois].  Entretiens  rar  la 
nature  de  Tame  des  betes.  Col  mar,  1750.  13". 
—With  a  new  title,  Bale,  1760,  T2*. 

4773.  Sartoriua,  Cfaristoph  Friedr.  Disser- 
tatio  de  Diiratiotie  Brutorum,  oeeaaione  Obaer- 
vationnm  Bengelianarnm  ad  Rota.  viii.  19-22. 
[Resp.  Jac.  Nic  Hesler.]    Tubingae,  1760, 4* 

4774.  Re  Imams,  Herm.  Sam.  Augemetne 
Betrachtungen  tlber  die  Triebe  der  Tfaiercv 
hauptsachlich  tlber  fhre  Knnsttriebe  ...  . 
Aufe  Nene  durchgeeehen,  mit  Anmerkungen 
und  mit  einer  Einleitnng  vermehrt  von  Johaiin 
Albert  Hinrich[«ic]  Keimarus  ...  .  SThefle. 
Hamburg,  (1700,  62,  73,)  1798,  8«.  pp.  xi,  XBi, 
104  +.    B. 

A  D*trh  translation.  Lerden.  1761, 1776, 8* ;  FrmA 
1  torn.  Amst.  17T0,  12*.    &. 

4775.  Montanarl,  Ant.  Trattenimento  me- 
tafisico  intorno  ai  principal!  sistemi  dell'  ani- 
ma delle  brute.    Verona,  1701,  4*. 

4776.  Hovelle  letterarie  pvbblicate  inFirenze 
fby  Giov.  Lami].   30  vol.   Firenre,  1740-70, 4*. 

For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Cbe  aoabi  of 
brutes,  by  Lami  and  Bereral  other*,  see  Vol.  XXIL 
(ror  1761).  coll.  1-9.  145-51.  424  SI.  437-43.  457-61. 
603-07,  5<a-0.  S6H-604.  633-9.  6B6-7A  683-6,  691-6. 
711-14,  729-35,  and  the  Appendix,  pp.  U. 

4777.  [Monti,  Giov.  Filippol.  Riepoeta  ad  una 
lettera  sopra  il  eermone  qumto  di  8.  Bernardo 
allegato  per  rimmaterialita  dell'  anima  de' 
bruti  [by  the  Abate  D.  Nivardo  del  RiccioJ. 
Firenze,  1702, 8». 

The  Sfth  dlseoarse  of  8c  Bernard  oa  Caatkles  is 
the  one  referred  to. 

4778.  Pino,  Domenico.  Trattato  sopra  I'essenxa 
dell'  anima  delle  bestle.    Milaoo,  1700,  8*. 

4779.  Keranfleoh,  Charles  Hercule  Breton 
de*  Suite  de  1'Essai  eur  la  raison.  Avec  on 
nouvel  examen  de  la  question  de  Time  des 
beCea.    Rennea,  1708,  V>. 

4780.  [Lerby,  Charles  Georges].  Lettres  phi- 
losophiques  sur  Hntelligence  et  la  perfecti- 
bility des  animanx,  avec  qnelqoes  lettres  snr 
Thomme.  Par  le  physicien  de  Nuremberg,  C. 
G.  1708,  12*.  —  Nourelle  edition,  augmented 
Nuremberg,  aJ*o  Paris,  1781, 1>. 

Another  edition,  with  the  aothor's  nasne,  Paris. 
1803,  6*.  With  the  title,  '•  Lettres  sur  to  animaux 
...  .  4a  *d..  precede  dune  Introdeeiiea  par  le  doc- 
tear  Roblnet,"  Parts,  1863. 18*.  pp.  hi.,  210.  -  A  Qm 
man  translation,  NOrnberg,  1809,  8*. 

4781.  Dean,  Richard.  An  Essay  on  the  Future 
Life  of  Brute  Creatures.  ...  2  vol.  London, 
1708,  sm.  8».  pp.  xxx.,  113;  xxi„  118.    fll 

The  title  of  vol.  II.  reads :— "  Aa  Rs«ar  on  the  Pa- 
tare  Life  of  Brutes,  introduced  with  Obserrmtieaa 
upon  ■«!!.  Its  Nature  aad  Origin." 

4782.  Rotnwell,  J.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Middleton :  occasioned  by  read- 
ing his  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brute 
Creatures,    n.p.  1708, 8*.  pp.  118. 

4783.  Joannet,  Claude,  the  AbbL  l*a  bOtw 
mieux  connues,  ou  le  pour  et  contre  I'&me  del 
bfites  ....    2  torn.    Pari*.  1770, 12*. 

Malatalos.  in  opposition  m  Bouiller.  that  hrntesars 
mere  maehines.  8«c  CoMa*.  Anatimtm^  1771,  pp. 
717-719,937,956.    B. 
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4784.  Henninga,  Justus  Christian.  1774. 
See  No.  200. 

4785.  [Hupel,  August  Wilh.l.  Anmerkungen, 
etc.    1774T    See  No.  202. 

4786.  Paroni,  Carlo.  Anima  dello  beatie  im- 
pugnata  spirit  ualecui  prin£ipj  dellametaftaica, 
e  prorata  materiale  con  quell  I  della  ftsica.  ... 
Udiue,  1774,  8s-  pp.  254. 

See  Suovo  (Horn,  oV  Let.  in  Ratta,  Modena,  TX. 
46-62  (J7.),  for  a  review,  In  opposition;  alio  Getting. 
Ansetgen,  1776,  pp.  S&4-458.     B. 

4787.  Bpafrnl,  Andrea.  De  Anima  Brutorum 
. . .  aecundis  Curia  auctua  ...  .  Borneo,  (1775.) 
1786,  *>.  pp.  TilL,  225. 

4788.  Soldtnl,  Francesco  Maria.  De  Anima 
Brutorum  Commentaria  ...  .  [Florence, 
1776,1  8°.  pp.  256.    B. 

With  carious  woodcuts,  printed  In  red  and  Una 


4789.  Aubry,  Jean  Bapt.  Theorie  de  Time 
des  b6tc8,  et  de  celle  qu'on  attribue  a  la  ma- 
ture organiuee.  Nouvelle  6d.  (1780,)  1790, 
12». 

Maintains  that  the  eools  of  brutes  are  Immortal. 

4790.  Wescnhcit  der  Thieraeelen,  in  Briefen 
und  Gesprttchen.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1780, 8*.  pp. 
64. 

4791.  [Anraevr, 1   Analyse  sur  I'amedea 

Mtee,  Iettrea  philoaophiquea.    Amaterdam  et 
Pari*,  1781,8*. 

4792.  Bergmann,  Joaeph.  Inauguralfrage: 
Was  die  Thiere  gewlas  nicbt  und  woa  ale  am 
wahracheinlicbaten  seyen.    Mainz,  1784.  8». 

Bee  MontiUg  JUv.  LXXiV.  494.  495. 

4793.  Bildateln,  Just.  Chr.  von.  De  Ani- 
mabua  Brutorum.  [Rt.gp.  8am.  Wiaelqviat.] 
Lundae,1784,4>.  (2±eh.) 

4794.  Smith9  Laurida.  Tanker  om  Dyrenea 
Natur  og  Bestemmelae  og  Menneaketa  Pligter 
imod  Dy rene.  Kiobenhavn,  1789,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
184. 

See  AOg.  LU.  £tU.,  1789,  IT.  575-578.    H. 

4795. Ueber  die  Natur  und  Beatimmnng 

der  Thiere  ...    .    Aua  dem  Baniacheo.    Ko- 
penhagen,  1790,  &>.    \Uu 

4796.  Segnitz,  F.  L.  Ueber  Natnrtrieb  nnd 
Denkkraft  der  Thiere.  Leipzig,  1790,  8°.  5 
gr. 

4797.  Smith,  Laurida.  Foradg  til  en  fuld- 
ettendig  Leerebygning  om  Dyrenea  Natur  og 
Beatemmelae  og  Menneaketa  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  Kiobenhavn,  1791,  8*.  pp.  480.— A 
new  ecL,  ibid.  1800,  8*. 

4798.  —  Verauch  eines  vollatKndigen  Lehrge- 
bindea  der  Natur  nnd  Beatimmnng  der  Thiere 
and  der  Pflichten  der  Menschen  gegen  die 
Thiere.    Aua  dem  D&niachen.    Kopenhagen, 


1793, 8M>p.  xxxiv.,S 


i  translation,  abridged,  Stockholm,  Wt9, 

8°.    The  author  maintains  the  Immortality  of  the 
lover  animal*.    See  Attgem.  LU.  ZcU.,  1TW,  I.  S24- 

m  n. 

4799.  Darwin,  Erasmus.  Zoonomia;  or,  The 
Lawa  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  voL  1794-96,  4».) 
1801,  8».    H. 

On  instinct,  see  1. 188-265. 

4800.  Frirellle,  A.  F.  J.  Hlatoire  des  chiens 
celtbree  ....  2  toI.  Paris,  1790,  18*.  —  & 
ed.,  augmented,  ibid.  1819, 12».    (14  ah.)   3/r. 

Aa  Italian  translation,  2  vol.  MUano,  1803,  ftfi; 
Portugnsse,  Paris,  1845, 18°. 

4801.  Sttnnerberg,  Jac,  and  Rosaander, 
Carl  Pet.  Cogitate  de  Inutinctu  Animalluni. 
Lundae,  1797, 4>.  pp.  24. 

4802  Trlmolt,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  HerkwUrdige 
Beiapiele  zur  Kenntniaa  der  Seelenkrafte  der 
Thiere.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1799,  8*.    f  th. 

4803.  Wenxel,  Gottfr.  Imman.    Die  neuesten 


Beobachtnngen  nnd  Erfhhrnngen  liber  die 
Verstandee-  und  Kdrperkrlfte  der  Thiere  in 
unterhaltenden  Qeachichten  vorgetragen. 
Wien,  1801,  8».    12  gr. 

4804.  Blngley,  William.  Animal  Biography 
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448.    H. 

"  On  Instinct  and  Intelligence,  and  on  tbe  Mortal 
ConstHotlou  of  Animal*,"  see  pp.  386-407. 

4887.  Bowen,  Francis.  On  Instinct.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  A  mer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Dec.  11,  I860;  V.  82-89.)    H. 

4887*.  Flonrens,  (Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  De  la 
raison,  du  genie  et  de  la  folie  ...  .  Paris, 
1861  [I860],  18'.  pp.  280. 

4888.  Friedrieh,  Fr.  Das  Seelenleben  der 
Thiere.  {Die  Natur,  von  0.  Ule  u.  K.  MUUer, 
1861,  8",  Nr.  15, 17, 18,  20, 26.) 

)  4889.  Gleistoerg,  Job.  PauL    Instlnkt  und 
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freier  Wille  oder  das  Seelenleben  der  Thiere 
und  des  MenscbeD.  . . .  Leipzig,  1801.  8*.  pp. 
▼ii„  112. 

4890.  L«ekwood»  Lady  Julia  Instinct;  or, 
Reason  ?  being  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography  ...    .    London,  1801,  Id*,  pp.  168. 

4891. Itoe  Mite,  Second  Series.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1861, 16*.  pp.  170. 

4892.  Scriptural  Probabilities  m  to  a  Re- 
surrection of  the  Brute  Creation.    London,  J. 
H.  CkimpbeU. 
e  M  orris's 


Seel 


■  Records  «/  Animal  Sagacite.  p.  xrlli., 


4893.  Morris,  Francis  Orpen.  Records  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  and  Character.  With  a  Preface 
on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   ...    London,  1801,  18».  pp.  904.    B. 


4894.  Rumball,  James  Quilter.  Instinct  and 
Reason:  or,  The  Intellectual  Difference  be- 
tween Man  and  Animals.   (Medical  Critic  and 
PtychoL  Journ.  for  Jan.  1803 :  II.  12^7.)    U. 
firm  W»  ifwn.  mf  ThMi  tlrti  mtiUJ*  !■  iho  mmmt\ 


See,  farther,  C.  F.  Hudson's  Debt  and  Graft,  p.  2Ht 
note,  who  rcferg  to  Dans  Seotns,  the  Cher.  Basasay, 
John  Wesley  (Serm.  on  Bom.  viiL  19-22).  Adam 
Clarke  (Comtn.  oa  do.),  Tennyson  (/»  IM  imcmiiai. 
liii.,  liv.),  T.*  Parker  (rA«m,  p.  187),  and  Agassis 
{Nat.  But.  o/  the  U.  S.  I.  64-66)  as  accepting  the 
doctrine  that  the  soils  of  brutes  are  inassortaL  T» 
these  the  name  of  Leibnits  may  be  added.  See  Max 
MttUer's  Lecture*  on  tike  Science  ©/  Langwaat,  ff> 
390, 351,  Amu.  edition. 
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Note.— The  numbers  here  prefixed  to  the  additional  title*  are  those  which  they  weald 
in  the  body  of  the  catalogue. 


reoeiTe  if  inserted 


1*.  BouSdron,  P.  ...  Quid  senserit  de 
Natura  Anhnae  Tertullianus  ...  .  Mantes, 
1861,  8».  pp.  121. 

2S».  RalegH,  Sir  Walter,  1552-1618.  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Soul.  ( Works,  Y1I1.  671-691,  Ox- 
ford. 1829,  8«.)    IT. 

First  published  In  this  edition. 

146.  Gerdll.  Note.  In  Gerdll'a  Opere,  Roma. 
1800,  rtc.4«  (B.\  Vol.  II.  and  III.,  will  be  found 
other  pieces  relating  to  this  subject. 

258.  Francois  de  Neufchateau.  Note. 
This  title  (iocs  not  belong  here.  The  poem  is 
founded  on  the  "Dialogue  inter  Corpus  et 
Anitnam."    See  No.  3279. 

287.  Debreyne.  Note.  A  Spanish  transla- 
tion, Valencia,  1849,  4». 

307*.  Burnett,  C.  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
Spirits  in  relation  to  Matter :  shewing  the  real 
existence  of  two  very  distinct  Kinds  of  Entity 
which  unite  to  form  the  different  Bodies  that 
compose  the  Universe  ...  .  London,  1850,8*. 
pp.  xx.,  312.    B.t  D. 

381.  SohoUem.  Note.  The  Batch  original 
waspublirthed  separately  with  the  title," Over 
de  oorzaken  van  het  hedendaagscbe  material- 
isme,"  Amst.  1860,  8°,  pp.  iv.,  52,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  "Twee  brieven  over  het  material- 
isms. Qedachten  b{j  de  verhandelingen  ge- 
houden  in  het  Koninklijk  Nederlandsch  Inatl- 
tuut,  door  J.  H.  Scholten  en  C.  W.  van  Op- 
loomer,"  Amst.  I860,  8°.  pp.  iv.,  34. 

886*.  BoutUler,  Francisque.  Du  principe 
vital  et  de  l'ime  penaante,  ou  Exanien  des 
diverses  doctrines  mftdicnlea  et  psychologiques 
sur  les  rapports  de  l'ame  et  do  la  vie  . . .  . 
Paris,  1802, 8«.  pp.  xiv.,  431. 

An  Importaut  work.    See  Journal  dee  Savants  for 
Maf.  1862,  pp.  S19,  320. 

886>.  Barrier,  Consfd6rntinns  sur  la 

question  du  vital  is  me  et  de  l'aniraisme.  a  pro- 
pos  dn  livre  de  M.  le  professeur  Bouillier, 
intitul6:  Du  principe  vital  et  de   l'ame  pen- 
sante  ...    .    Lyon,  1802,  8*.  pp.  10. 
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8861.  Dorbeck,  D.    De  uiterrte  grensen  van 
het  imxlcruc  materialism*,  Amsterdam,  1802. 
8«.  pp.  84. 
386k.   Schneider,  II.  Q.    Ueber  das  Dasein 
der  Seele.    Erne  S«treit*chrift  gegen  den  Ma- 
terinlfimius.    Magdeburg,  1X0*2,  8°.  pp.  38. 
462».  RudlolY,  Maj.  Gen.  Karl  Gnrtar  worn* 
Einige  Bemcrkungen  znr  Frage  lil>er  Tradu- 
cianismus  oder  Creatianiamus.    (TheeL  Stud, 
u.  Krit..  1902,  pp.  588-594.)    H. 
462*.  Strove,  Hoinrich  won.    Znr  Entste- 
hung  der  Seele.    Eine  ptyehnlofrfsche  Unter- 
suchung.    TUbingen,  1802,  S*>.  pp.  xi.,  134. 
516».  Pataatl,  Frana.     Metempsychosis,  sen 
Animarum   in   alia   Corpora  Transmigratio. 
Claudiopoli,  1729, 12». 
In  elegiac  verte. 
540*.  SlrenlAf  or  Recollections  of  a  Past  Ex- 
istence.   London.  1802,  em.  8*.  pp.  400. 

A  romance  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  pr«-exta 

ence  and  transmigration,  whlcn  the  author  appean 

wrionolr  to  belle*  e.    Highly  praised  in  the  SaturdmM 

Serine  for  April  5, 1862.  ^ 

547*.  Trlnlua, Job. Anton.    ...    Freydenker- 

Lexicon  ...    .    Nebst  einem  Bey-  und  Xaco- 

trage  t.u  des  seligen  ilerm  Johann  Albert 

Fabricius  Syllabo  Scriptorum,    pro  Teritate 

Rel igionis  Christianae.  Leipzig aod  Berabunr, 

1750.  8«.  pp.  (8),  876. 

The  Supplement  to  Fabrktat  occupies  pp.  698-872. 
607*.    Polo,  Antonio.     Abbreviate  Veritatis 
Animae  rational  is,  YII  Libris  explicate.    Te> 
netii*.  1588.  4*. 

"  tTbl  mufue  rentilantar  cootrortrsta  de  origiae 
animae.  ejuique  immoruliute.  et  simile*."— Morief. 

648.  Roccl&t  (Lat  Roecturt,  Ant.  Note. 
See  Morhof,  Fblykistor,  II.  105, 106. 

649.  H.,  T.  Note,  "T.  H.~  stands  for  Thomas 
Hooker.  Henry  Stevens's  Historical  Nvggttt 
makes  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  HMO,  and  the 
number  of  pages  21. 

824.  Rcimarui.  Note.  An  Enalitk  transla- 
tion, "The  Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion," etc    London,  1706,  8». 
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1037*.  Schlckaal  (TJeber  das)  nnd  die  Bcstim- 
mung  der  Geister.  I0  Band.  Fernando  oder 
fiber  die  UusterbllchkeitderSeele.  Wiesbaden, 
1819,  So.  1  th. 

1231*.  Goy>  P.  Les  phases  de  la  destinee  hu- 
maine,  d'apres  les  sciences  physiques.  (Nou- 
vcUe  Revue  de  Tfiiol.,  I.  112-130,  Strasbourg, 
1857,  *>.)    H. 

1246».  Bartseh,  J.  Schiller's  Olaube  an  die 
Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele.  ...  Berlin,  1800, 
8*.  pp.  lit.,  16. 

125.9.  Kaeuffer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  Drei 
Fragenan  den  geatirnten  Himmel:  Wo  sind 
wir?  Wer  siud  wir?  nnd  Werden  wir  sein? 
Sine  Yorlesuog.  6"  Aufl.  Dresden,  1861,  8°. 
pp.  31. 

A  Danish  translation,  Kj6benhavn,  1861,  8°. 

1253 J.  Renand,  Hippolyte.  Destinee  del'hom- 
me  dans  les  denx  mondes  ...  .  Metz,  also 
Paris,  1862, 12*.  pp.  306. 

1253k.  Conrot,  A.  O.  Songen,  proph6ties,  prce- 
sentiments  expliques,  immortalite  de  Paine 
demontree  ...    .    Sedan,  1862,  8*.  pp.  26. 

1263 J.  Slmonln,  Ernst.  L'immortalit6  de 
Tame,  monologue  tilegiaque.  Paris,  1862,  8°. 
pp.  21. 

1299.  Iifiltcn,  Hoinr.    Die  Traditionen,  etc. 

A  French  translation,  1  vol.  Tournal,  also  Paris. 
1863.8°. 

1300.  DttlUnger.  Note.  Valuable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  "The 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,"  efe,  2  vol.  London,  1662,   S«. 

1330*.  Worlt,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Korn.  Die  Sitten  und  Gebr&ucho  der 
Deutschen  und  ihrer  Nachbarvolker,  mit  Be- 
zagnahme  auf  die  ...  Mythen  und  Volks- 
sagen.  Stuttgart,  1849,  16*.  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
H. 

Forming  Bd.  XII.  of  J.  Schelble's  Kiosttr.  On 
nvrtl  rites.  Mid  on  the  opiuions  concerning  the 
state  of  ttao  soul  after  death,  aeo  pp.  30H-483. 

1492.     Barthelemy     Saint  -  Htlalre, 

Jules.  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  ...  3*  6d., 
revue  et  angmentee  d'une  note  snrle  Nirvana. 
Paris,  1862, 16A  pp.  li.,  445. 

1496*.  Recent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
(Edinburgh  Rev.  for  April,  1862;  CXV.  379- 

1495>.  Desehamps,  A.,  the  Abbi.  Do  la  dis- 
cipline bouddhiquc  ses  developpements  et  s«*a 
legendes  Etudes  nouvolles  pour  servir  aux 
travaux  de  l'apolog6tique  chretienne.  . . . 
Paris,  1862,  8».  pp.  39. 

1495J.  Alexia  (or  Ale  vial),  James  de.  Bud- 
dhism; its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines;  its 
8cripturesand  their  Language;  the  Pali.  Lon- 
don, 1862.  8*.  6* . 

The  Publishsr$'  Circular  «lrei  the  author's  name 
once  as  Alexis,  and  oneo  as  Alsvis. 

1559*.  Dronke,  Gustav.  Die  religiifaen  nnd 
sittlichen  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschylus  und 
Sophokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  dust.  Phi- 
tot.,  Supplementbaud,  IV.  3-116,  Leipz.  1861, 
8«.)    H. 

On  the  belief  or  Sophocles  la  Immortality,  see  pp. 
88-90. 

1616".  Oroalhn, .    Narratio  eornm.  quae 

Plato  de  Aniuil  humani  Vita  ac  Stutu  ante 
Ortnm  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  My  this 
qulbuwdam  docuit.    Coelin,  1861, 4*.  pp.  22. 

1646b.  Pastore,  Raffaello.  La  fllosofla  di 
Tito  Lucretio  Caro,  e  confotazione  del  suo 
deismo  e  materialismo,  col  poema  di  Antonio 
Palearto  dell'  intmortalita  degli  animi.  2  vol. 
Veneaia,  1776,  8*. 


1938*.  Jo61.  Note.  This  essay  of  JoeTs  was  also 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1862,  8*.  pp. 
vl.,  106. 
1992*  bis.  Petermann,( Julius)  Heinr.  Reisen 
im  Orient.  ...  2  Bde.  Berlin,  1860-61,  8*. 
1th. 

Contains  new  Information  concerning  the  religions 
opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  Druses,  and  Mendaltes 
or  Mandcans. 

2069.  Stephens,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  etc. 

A  French  translation,  with  preface  and  notes  by 
O.  Guguel,  Touloase.  1882,  18*.  pp.  100. 

2108*.  Sxentivanjr,  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
futurae  Yitae  ...  .  Tyrnavise,  1699,  4°.  pp. 
411. 

2135*.  Partlnger,  Franz.    Ratio  Status  Ani- 
mae  imniortaiis  ...    .   4  pt.   Tyrnaviae,  1715, 
8».  —2d  od..  Pedepont.  1755,  8«.  pp.  8&3  -f . 
Compare  No.  2155,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  work. 

2183*.  Khabea,  Anton.  Memoriale  uEterni- 
tatis,  id  est,  Meditationes  Novissimorum  Ho- 
minis.    Vieuna»,  1759,  8*. 

2201*.  Oetlnger,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Benr- 
thoilung  der  wichtigen  Lehre  von  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Tode,  und  dem  damit  ver- 
bundenen  Lehren  Swedenborg*s  ...    .    1771, 

23631.  Dubois),  B.  De  la  doctrine  des  choses 
derniered  dans  le  Nouveau  Testamont.  (Aw- 
wilt  Revue  de  Thiol.,  IX.  222-244,  Strasb.  1862. 
8«.)    H. 

2363J.  Pergmayr,  Joseph.  Les  verites  tter- 
nelles,  m&fitations  sur  les  fins  dernidres  ...  . 
Ouvrago  traduit  de  l'allemand.  Tournai,  1862, 
18*.  pp.  310. 

2363k.  Auge,  Lazare.  Constitution  philoso- 
phique  do  l'immortalite  de  1'homme,  fondeo 
sur  l'biSrologie  chrfitlenne,  en  opposition  a 
1'ouvrage  de  M.  Ennintin  intitnU:  La  vie 
Uernelle  ...    .    Paris,  1862, S«.    Ikfr. 

23S9*.  Caramvel  y  Lobkowtts,  Juan. 
Thunatoeophia.  nempe  Mortis  Museum;  in  quo 
demonstrator  esse  tota  Vita  ...  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Limen  versa  Felicitatis. 
. . .    Bru  xell  is,  1 637,  4«.  pp.  138. 

2391*.  Valvasor,  Joh.  Weichard.    Theatrum 

Mortis  humnnae  tripartitnm.  continens :  Sal- 

turn  Mortis,  varia  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 

Damnatorum.    Laybach  [or  Sulzbach,  Zedltr], 

1682,4o.  •" 

"Ouvrage  Hlnffullcr,  contenant  a  ohaqne  page  one 

grnvme,  expliqute  en  vers  latins  el  aUemands." — 

BiU.  UuUhcmiana,  n.  1327. 

24^0»>.  [Zscholtlte,  (Joh.)  Heinr.  (David)}. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zschokke's  Stunden 
der  Andacht]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1862, 8o.  pp.  382. 

The  selections  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Onsen 
Victoria. 

246K  Grande  (La)  danse  macabre  des  homines 
et  des  femmes,  suivie  du  diet  des  trois  mors  et 

-  den  trois  vifz,  du  debat  du  corps  et  de  1'ame, 
de  la  complaincte  de  l'ame  dampneu  et  de  Ten- 
selgneinent  proffltabloa  toutes  gens  pour  bien 
vivro  et  ponr  bien  mourlr.  Orn6  de  56  gra- 
vnros  sur  lK>is,  la  plupart  a  mi-page.  Lille, 
1862,  hoi.  4*.  pp.  72. 

2471*.  Devat  Biro,  Mathias.  Disputatio  de 
Statu  in  quo  sint  Beatorum  Animae  post  hanc 
Vitam,  ante  uitimi  Judicii  Diem.  . . .  Basiliis, 
15«0,4o. 

2701*.  Vranx,  (Cornells)  Colnmban.  Den 
troost  der  zlelen  in't  Vaghevier,  dat  is.  maniere 
om  henr  daer  wt  te  holpon.  Gend,  1572, 12*. 
—  Ibid.  15H,  1651, 12* ;  Antwerp,  1664, 12*,  pp. 
375. 

2705*.  Vrans,  (Cornells)  Colnmban.  Den 
sleutel  des  Uemela,  dat  is,  een  boeexken  van 
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de  biechte,  aflaet,  ende  Vaghevier.  Gend, 
1610, 12*.  pp.  262. 

2864*.  Auger,  Denys.  L'exercice  de  la  cha- 
rity chrnstienne,  ou  let  motifs  de  plti6  qu'on 
doit  avoir  pour  lea  Ames  du  purgatoire  avec 
lea  moyens  de  travail  ler  a  leur  deiivrance.  . . . 
2  torn.    Rennes  and  La  Fieche,  1061-6*2, 4*. 

2857*.  [Tlktmklclay,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Ash  by  ,  Richard  J.  A  Treatise  on  Purgatory . 
London,  1668,  9».    BL. 

2859*.  Stankovlts,  John.    Purgatorium  Lu- 
theranomm  et  Calvinistarum.    Laureti,  1670. 
8». 
2889*.  Bruno,  Domenico.  Ilpurgatorioaperto 
e  chinw).  ...    4  parti.    Napoll,  1750, 12*. 

For  the  contents,  see  Backer,  JMM.  du  Scrteattu 
de  la  Oomp.  d«  J3*u*.  VI.  45. 

2928-1.  Queloz,  B.    Manuel  de  prieres  et  de 

pratique*  en  favour  den  Ames  du  purgatoire. 

Tournai,  1861,  32".  pp.  222. 
3132*.  Smith.  J.  T.    The  First  Resurrection 

and  the  Millennium  in  Revelation  xx :  1-6. 

(atrutian  Her.  for  July,  1862;  XXVII.  445- 

470.)    BA. 

3200*.  Tabula  Processum  sen  Ordinem  ultimi 
Judicii  exhibena,  nun  XI  fig.  Job.  Poil:  ac- 
redit  Cantlo  Oermanlca  quae  eamdem  totam 
coutinet.    CI i via?,  1625,  4*. 

3401*.  8tarlngn,J.G.  Tier  leerredenen  over 
den  rijken  man  on  Lazarus.  Zwolle,  1&60, 
8».  pp.  iv.,  116. 

8404*.  Bantl  vale,  Olacomo  or  Jacopo.  II  pa- 
radiao aporto  al  Crist iano,  afflnche  voglia  en- 
trarvi:  ovvero  meditazioni  sulla  grandezza  e 
preziosit*  de'  beni  del  paradiao  eetratto  da 


varj  autori  della  Compania  di  OeaHl  ...  .  Ve- 
nezia,  172*.  12*. 
3498*.  Vac  a,  Grcgorio.  11  paradiao  aperto  al 
Cristiauo  perche  v'entri,  ovvero  coosideraxkwi 
do'  benl  del  paradiso  propoate,  e  dwtribuiteper 
tutti  i  giorni  della  settiniaua.  Palermo,  1741. 
12*.  pp.  100. 
8557*.  Martin,  Arthur.  Le  ciel,  aentenees- 
Paris,  1646,  32*. 

3697V  Boulllant, .    Le  bonhenr  eHerneJ 

...    .    Lyon,  1662, 32*.  pp. 31. 
3697*.  KJUen,  J.  M.     Our   Companion*  ia 
Glory;  or,  Society  In  Heaven  contemplated. 
Edinburgh,  1662,  am.  8*.  pp.  372. 
3597*.  Lift  in  Heaven.    Edinburgh,  aim  Lon- 
don, 1862  f  8*.  3*.  6rf. 

Adrerrised  in  the  iltnaMi  for  Oct.  »,  ISSt,  as 
"  to  he  pn bushed  shortly."    It  U  stated  that  the  t«« 
works  entitled  "  Beaten  oar  Home"  mud  "  Meet  Sir 
Heaven."  by  the  same  author,  have  aineedj  attained 
the  large  «■»  of  68,000  copies. 
3672*.  Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten.  WIJ  zullen  elkander 
wederzien.    Woorden  des  levens  bU  den  oVwd 
onzer  dierbarea.    Amsterdam,  1661,  8*.  pp. 
▼HI,  192. 
3677*.  Slerlpepoll,  Antonia  Maria.    Cursns 
theologici  Pars  prima,  de  Yisione  DaL  Panor- 
mi,  1700, 12*. 
3828.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  Georg}.    Der  ▼ergeb- 
liche  Streit,  etc. 

This  title  heJonfi  after  No.  3836.  The  dale  1707. 
wbieh  I  took  from  Georgia  Amp.  BUtM^Lftnm, 
1*  probably  a  misprint  for  170*. 

3994*.  Oettnger,  Frledrich  Christoph.  Unter- 
suchung  der  Preiafrage  von  der  SQnde  wider 
den  heiligen  Geift  ...  .  Frankfurt  and  Lejp- 
»ig,  1771,  8o. 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(HOT  ESFKEalD  TO  DT  THB  HOKXIS.) 


Dagveti  Charles.  Pytbagore,  ou  Precis  de 
philoBophie  ancienne  et  modern*  dans  sea  rap- 
ports avec  les  metamorphoses  de  la  nature  ou 
la  metenipsycose.    Paris,  1841,  8».  (7*  ah.) 

Florentlno,  Salomons,  1742-1816.  La  spi- 
ritualita  e  I'lmmortalit*  dell'  nuima.  (In  bis 
Pbesie,  nuova  ed.,  Firenze,  1823, 18*,  II.  7-68.) 
B. 

AIM  in  the  MaceoliaMpotmtUi  oUd«fcaJ<rf,Xuano. 

1821.  etc.  it*,  ii.  msa.  B. 

Schlslger,  Bdtiard.  Die  Unsterbllchkeits- 
lehre.  Qeschichtlich  und  kritisch  betrachtet 
uud  aulgelos't  ...  .  Boston,  1666,  16*.  pp. 
48.    B. 

Vitally  Francesco.    Le  mois  des  Ames  du  pur- 

fatoire  ...    .    Traduit    de    l'ttallen   par   M. 
abbe  de  Yalette.    Nouvelle  ed.    Paris,  (...) 
1862, 18*.  pp.  216,  with  an  engraving. 

Cloquet, ,  the  Abbi.    Le  mois  liberateur 

des  Ames  du  purgatoire,  con  tenant  pour  chaque 
jour  tie  novembre  ou  de  tout  autre  mois :  texte 
de  FEcriture,  lectures  lnte>e«santes  sur  le 
purgatoire,  trait  historiqne  on  rtvele,  priere, 
pratique  et  aspiration  indulgenciee  ...  . 
Bourges,  Lyon,  */c.  1662, 82*.  pp.  217. 
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Thompson,  Augustus  G.  Lyra  Coelestla. 
llyuius  ou  Heaven.  Selected  by  A.  C  Thomp- 
son, D.D Boston,  1966, 12*.  pp.  382. 

Coleneo,  John  William,  Bp.  of  Xotal.  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  newly  translated 
and  explained  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View. 
. . .  Cambridge  [ Eng.l,  1661,  am.  8*.  pp.  310.— 
Also  New  York,  1863;  \».  pp.  261.   R. 

Opposes  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.    Se* 
particularly  the  note  on  Bom.  vnX  1L 

Forglveneas  after  Death :  Dow  the  Bible  or 
the  Church  of  England  affirm  it  to  be  lntpt*- 
siblet  A  Review  of  the  Alleged  Proofs  of  the 
Hopelessness  of  the  Future  State.  By  a 
Clergyman.  London,  1*62,  8*  U 
••  An  admlrabi*  tract.'  -Xetfeissl  Jevtat. 

Eternal  Punishment  {National  Review  for 
Jan.  1861;  XVI.  68-116.)    H. 

Parsons,  William  L.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  (Bibiicth.  Stern 
for  Jan.  1666;  XX.  181-217.)    H. 

Rendu,  Victor.  L'intelligence des  bites  ...  . 
Paris,  1863. 16».  pp.  Iv.,  318.   H. 
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is  not  a  svbHantivc,  an  additional  reference  is  usually  made  under  the  nrst  substantive  in  the  title. 

the  numbers  In  the  "Additions  and  Corrections"  are  followed  by  '(Add.)'. 


A.,  D.  J.  K.  H.,  045. 
Aaron  Abyah.  J?.,  641. 
Aaron  Samuel,  Rn  1951. 
Abselardua  ( Fr.  Aballard  or  Abe- 
lard),  Petrus,  3030,  n. 
Abarbanel,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Isaac. 
Abba  Ben  Solomon  Bnnzlan  or 

Bnmsla,  /?.,  1950. 
Abbot,  Asahel,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  4387, 4400. 
Abel,  J.  P.  von,  034, 1057. 
Abelard,  or  Abailard.  -fceAbav 

lard  as. 
Abel-Remmrat,  J.  P.    See  BA- 

maaat. 
Abernethy,  John,  258. 
Abhandlung       (Philosophlsch- 

theotogische),  2214. 
Abhandlung  vtm    Schlafe  der 

Seelen.  2616. 
Abhandlung  von  dan  Schlafe  der 

Stele,  2620*. 
Abhandlung™  (Drel),  3983. 
Abhkath  R**hc%  1040. 
Abicht,  J.  O.,  768. 
Ab'utzer,  pteudon.,  4030-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chasdal  or  Chisdal 

(Lat.  Abraham  LevUau  It., 

1881,  nM  1036,  n. 
Abraham  EccbellendB,  1960,  n. 
Abravanel,     Isaac,     B.       See 

Isaac. 
Abft-Bekr  . . .  Ibn  Baja.  Aelbn 

Baja. 
Ahfi-Bekr   (or   Abu-Jafar)  ... 

Ibn  Toftll.    See  Ibn  Tofitfl. 
AbQ-IIamid...al-ObazAU.    See 

Ghaxilt 
AbO/1-fkraJ.   See  Gregorius  Ab- 

Qlpharagius. 
AlQ'l  Fatb  Mohammed  . . .  esh- 

Sharostaut.    See  Sharastant. 
Abul  Fail,  or  Fadhl,  1437*. 
Abu-Kaer   Mohammed   ...    al- 

Far&bf.    See  Farabl. 
Account  (A  Summary),  701. 
Account  (Some)  of  the  Jewish 

Doctrine,  1800. 


Aehander,  And.,  806. 
Ackermann,  Oonstantin,  2281, 

2609. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  046. 
Ackermann,  Joseph,  2020. 
Ackley,  Alvan,  3762. 
Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (ori' 

ginally  Gabriel),  1962-63. 
Adams,  J.  G.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemtah,     4431-34, 

4430-40*  cf.  4478. 
Adams,  William.  D.D.,  8586. 
Addington.  Stephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  803,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  William,  265. 
Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Se- 
rious Men,  4083-85. 
Adelos,  pseudon^  4044. 
Adeodatus.  Andre,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint  Catta- 

rina  (FieschiJL    &eCattarina. 
Adventures  of  Elder  Triptolemus 

Tub,  3755. 
Advice  from  a  CaihoUck.  2870. 
Aebll,  J.  P.,  1118. 
Aef,  Peter,  3364. 
.Sgidiufl  Romanus.   See  Colum- 

na. 
ASlm-ins,  Georg,  8434, 
uEneaa  Churnus,  664, 1669». 
ASpinoe,  F.  A.,  3801.' 
spinas,  Joannes,  2744. 
Machine*,  Soaraticus,  1660,  n. 
£bchylnj.  1658-50, 1718. 
Aftelfus,  P.  W,  U47. 
Agatna,  1480. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4804,  n. 
Agricola,  Franclscus,  2650. 
Ahlander,  J.  A.,  1605. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  769. 
Alkin,  S.  C,  4200. 
Ainslle,  Robert,  1112*. 
Akamam.    See  Agama. 
Alamln,  F.  F.  de,  3400*. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  Allyn  (Lat  Ala- 

nns>  William,  Card,  and  Afro., 

2768;  cf.  2766-68? 

56 


Albericna,  Cbusinetuiejthe  young- 
er, 3276. 

Alberius  (Fr.  Anbury),  Clau- 
dius.   See  Anbery. 

Albert  de  St.  Jacques  (origin- 
ally Christophe  Mercier), 
2862*. 

Albert!,  Michael,  4743 

Albertus  Magnus,  Bp.,  17,  18, 
2027*. 

Albinus,  Flaccus.  See  Alcni- 
nus. 

Albinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 

Albinus  (Dan.  Hvid),  Nic.  See 
Hvid. 

Albo,  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 

Albrecht,  Georg,  2300, 2060,8207, 
3441,3707. 

Albrecht,  W.  J.,  3066». 

Alchorus,  Cisterciensis,  14. 

Alcoran.    See  Mohammed. 

Alculnus,  or  F.  Albinos,  12. 

Alcune  rijlessioni,  633. 

Aldenhoven,  1722. 

Alderete,  Bernardo  de,  3675. 

Alembert,  Jean  Le  Rond  d', 
4060. 

Alereld,  J.  L.,  786. 

Ales  or  Hales,  Alexander  de.  See 
Alexander. 

Ales  (Fr.  I/Oieeau),  Petrus, 
2044. 

Alethophllus, ,p$eudon.,  762. 

Aletophilus,  Hieronymus,  pteu- 
don.,  110. 

Alevls  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. 
See  Alexis. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  1668. 

Alexander.  Archibald,  4380. 

Alexander  de  Ales  or  Hales, 
2023*. 

Alexander,  John,  3041;  cf.  2108. 

Alexander,  William,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  8200. 

Alexis  (or  Alerts  f).  James  de, 
14061  (Add.). 

Alexius,  H.  J.,  1148. 

Al-FaraM.    See  Farto! . 

Alfonsus.    See  Alphonsus. 
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AMbrd,  Joseph,  4502. 
Al-Gaxalt,  Algaazatt,  or  Algazel. 

See.  Ghazalt. 
Alger,  W.  K.,  508,  1351,  1365, 

1403,  14S8,  1733*,  1793,  1910, 

2310,  2448,  3121. 
Alison,  W.  P.,  4835. 
Alkuna,  1332. 
AlUcci  (Lot.  Allatiua),  Leone, 

2711. 
Allan  Rnrdec.    See  Kardeo. 
AUe Menneskert  ...  Oprtisning, 

4382*. 
Allen.  James,  4538. 
Allen,  John.  1900. 
Allen,  <*  Allyn,  William,  Card. 

and  Abp.    See  Alan. 
Allen,  William,  D.D^  4188-89. 
AUent,  B.,  pteudon.    See   Bal- 

land.  

Aller,  J.  van,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgaren,  T.  S.,  1817. 
Altgtmeinfastliche  Thierseelen- 

MffttfS,  46<2. 

Allibone,  S.  A.,  2395,  n. 

Allin,  Thomas,  1062. 

Alinqvlst,  B.  J.,  1817. 

Alphen,  Hieronymus  ran.  4004. 

Alphonsus,  or  Alfonsus,  Petrus, 
Burgensis,  604. 

Alstrin,  Erik,  2540, 4748. 

AUe  und  new.  Zeugnttte,  2624. 

Altenburg,  1536-37. 

Althaus,  Aug.,  2338. 

Alvarer.,  Bnlthasar.  621,  n. 

Alvarez,  Lois,  3348*. 

Alvernua,  Gnilielmus.    AteGui- 
lielmua. 

Amandus,  Saint.    See  Suso. 

Amandus  Verus,  pseudon.,  666. 

Ambrosch,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 

Ambrose,  Inane,  2080. 

Ainbrosius,  Saint,  Abp.  of  Mi- 
lan, 2381,  2946,  3183,  n. 

Ame  (De  V)  des  best's,  4724. 

Ame  (L').  Entretiens,  1140. 

Ame  (L'),  ou  U  tystime,  etc., 
177. 

Amolincourt,  M.  de,  pretre,  pteu- 
don., 4505. 

Amerbach,  or  Araerpach.  Vitus, 
23. 

Ames,  William,  2825. 

Amillet  de  Sagrie,  P.  IT.,  1063. 

Am  lot,  or  Amyot,  J.  M.,  1604. 

Amirant.    See  Amyrout. 

Amnion,  C.  F.  Ton,  1752,  2216, 
4066. 

Amner,  Richard,  2223. 

Amory,  Thomas  ["John  Bun- 
cle,  Esq."],  863. 

Amory,  lte».  Thomas,  849, 3236. 

A  musem  ent  ph  ilosoph  ique,  47  54. 

Amyot.    See  Amlot. 

Amyraut     (Lai.     Amyraldus), 
Moyse,  2485. 

Analyse  de  V  Apocalypse,  2628. 

Analyse   sur  V&mt   des    betes, 
4791. 

Analysis  of  Man,  2342. 

Anaximenes,  1546-47. 

Anditla,  Ruardns,  444, 730. 

Andeol,  2828. 

Andrea  di  B.  Tommato  (former* 
Iv  Levaretti  ,2824. 

Andrea?,  8am.,  464S*. 

Andrew,  Tobias,  41,  42. 

Andreas,  Antonius.  2021,  n. 

Andreas!,  Marsilio,  4497. 

Andrews,  Eliaha,  4090,  4098. 

Andrews,  L.  F,  W.,  4264. 
*7« 


Andries,  Judoctu,  2829-30,2832. 

Angeli,  Giuseppe,  3080*. 

Angels'  Lament  (The),  3754. 

Angelus  Silesius,  JahnpseudUnu, 
2097%  n. 

Anglus  ex  Albila,  Thomas.  See 
White. 

Anima  (Celebres  Opinionea  de), 
1671. 

Anima  Brutorum,  4761. 

Anima  triumphant,  666. 

Animadversionet  in  Jiodutn, 
4543. 

Animal  Instinct,  4873. 

Animaux  (Lee)  plus  que  ma- 
chine, 4767. 

Animi  Immortalitate  (De),  821. 

Anmerkungen  (Kurze),  72. 

Anmerkungen  (Yernunft-  und 
echriftmassige),  2624. 

Anmerkungen  und  Z*K\f>  1,202. 

Annam  Bhatta,  1426. 

Annetfc,  Peter,  3141-44,  cf.  3146- 
47. 

Anonymi  cujusdam  teria  Dis- 
qttisitio,  2505-06. 

Anonymi  DUucidationex,  448. 

Anquetildu  Perron,  A.  II,  1306- 
68, 1392, 1410*;  cf.  1375,  n. 

Ansaldl,  C.  I,  1741, 3619,  3611- 
12. 

Ansellns,  Schdasticut,  2646. 

Anselmus,  Abp-,  2020,  n. 

Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Let- 
ter, 4094. 

Anthropos,  pteudon.,  4371. 

Anthropomphia  Theomagica, 40. 

Anti-Annihilationist,  4315. 

AntidoU(An)  against  Infidelity, 
74. 

Antimatirialisme  (L*),  167. 

AnU-PhUL?(m,OM. 

Autoine  de  Saint-Gerrals,  A, 
4S12. 

Anton,  C.  On  998. 

Antoniana,  Margarita,  em  imag- 
inary authoress,  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  title  ofabooL, 
691. 

Antonio  da  NatWidade,  2823. 

Apeleuthcrus,  1034. 

Aphorisiurn,  930. 

Apocatastasis  (The),  4671. 

Apollinaris,  2639. 

Aftvlogie  des  bestes,  4752. 

ApoUtgie  (An)  of  Infants,  4524. 

Apostolical  Omstitutions,  2942*. 

AjMMtolins,  Michael,  2029*. 

Apjxirrbit  repentinus  dies,  3183. 

Appendix  to  the  First  Purt  of 
the  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 

Aquarius,  pseudon.,  4H4*. 

Aquinas,  or  de  Aqnino,  Thomas, 
Saint.    See  Thomas. 

Arrudlus,  Petrus,  2818.  2826. 

ArdAl  Viraf.  13F8;  cf.  1408»,  n. 

Argons,  J.  B.  Boyer,  Marquis  <1\ 
79K 

Argument  concerning  the  Hu- 
man Soul*  seperatt  [sic]  Sub- 
sistan^  68. 

Argument  (An)  proving,  etc., 
2395. 

Arguments  and  Replies,  80. 

Arguments,  Natural,  etc,  989. 

Ariadne,  1081. 

Ariatotelea,  1617-46;  cf.  16,  n., 
021,  624,  632,  698, 1301*.  1571, 
1671*.  1008, 1668.  n,  1676%  n, 
1703, 1700,  n.,  1723*,  n.,  193ft. 

Ariaa,  Jnan  de.  3766*. 

Arnauld,  Autoine,    ' 


Arnold,  Gottfried,  2626,  a. 

Arnold,  J.  M„  19*7. 

Arnold!   de  Uaingeo,  BartboL 

See  Usingen. 
Arnoulx,  Franeoie,  3322*. 
Arnschwanger,  J.  C,  3214. 
Aroo  Afla.    See  Aaron  Abjjah. 
Art  bent  rivendi  et  manendi, 

3296-97, 2461*  (Add.}. 
Art  moriendi,  2381% 
Artobe,  J.  C.    See  Artoporas. 
Artopoeos  (Germ.  BeckerL  J.  CU 

472, 2103,  2506-06. 
Arrernna,  GuilieUnaa.   SteQm- 

lielmna. 
Aagill,  John,  2396-97,  2402.  c£ 

2995. 
Ashby.  Richard,  pseudon-,  2857* 

(Add.). 
Aspland,  Robert,  4632. 
Aasemani,  G.  8.,  2462*. 
Assembly  of  Di  Tinea.   <SeeWest> 

minster. 
Assheton,  William,  712. 
Astruc,  Jean,  825. 
Athenagoras,  2937-38. 
Alf,anasiay  oder  Orunde,  1058. 
At)ianasiag,.#jr*a»ttMUA,  1639. 
A  than Asi  uh,  Iteuda-,  3690*. 
Atkins,  W.  B.  3127. 
Atkinson,  II.  C»„  309. 
Atkinson.  J.  C„  4S80. 
AtUmpt    (An)    to    exhtbH    the 

Meaning,  4563. 
Auberius,  Clandine.     See   Ao- 

bery. 
Auberlen,  C  A.,  2363«. 
Anbert  de  la  Cbewnaye  de*  Bois, 

F.  A.,  4756.  4757. 
Aubert,  Fraacofe,  4772. 
Aubert,  Martas,  the  Abbe\  1157. . 
Anbery  (Lot.  Alhetina  or  Aube- 

rn»>,  Claude.  602.  2963. 
Anbry,  J.  B  ,  2ft?,  4789. 
Aucapitaine,     Henri,     Baron. 

1992*. 
Audebert,  >  tlenne,  2828*. 
Auferttehung  (Die)  der  TWfm, 

3054. 
Auferttehung  (Die)Jeju  Chritti, 

3148. 
Avfrrttehung    (Die)    und    das 

Weltgcricht,  3085. 
AtffcrMungsotschichte     (DieV 

3153, 3155. 
Aufrr  UhungtgeschickU  (Ueber 

die),  3152. 
Augie,      Lazare,      1246,     2369 

(Add.), 
Auger,  Denya.  2854*  {Add.\ 
Anqu  tiuiana    .  .  .     Doctrina, 

4A4-2. 
Angn^tinua,  Aurelins^.^iVa/aDd 

lip.  14.  n.,  389.  390,  562,  663. 

2014, 31  £3,  n..  4C*15 ;  cf.  66, 2DWT 

2089.  2865,  2996,  4531,  4539, 

4542. 
Anmeur,  4791. 
Aura,  pteudou.,  4449. 
Aurellio  (LaU  AureUoa),  G.  B_ 

2952. 
Aureolas  (Fr.  Aariol  or  Orio)\ 

Petrus,  2021,  n. 
Auttichienindienahe  Evriakrit. 

3050. 
Austin.  J.  H.,  4316,  4358,  4363. 
Auteurieth,  J.  II.  F.  tod,  278. 

1054. 
Author  (To  the)  of  a  Lrttrr,  4030. 
Autun,  Honor©  d\    /f-r    Hono- 
ring, August  odunenri  *. 
ATempace.    See  Ibn  Baja. 
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AvendAflo,  Sebasttano  de,  2848. 
A  verroite  ( Arab.  Ibn  Roshd).  15 ; 

ef.  16,  18,  n,  1917*,  a.,  1909, 

1985K 
Jlvtta,  1301, 1366-84. 
Avicebron.     See   Solomon  Ibn 

Gebirol. 
Avicenua    (Arab.   Ibn    Stnt), 

1917-,  n,  1968. 
Ayahs  Paxardo,  Jaan  de,  2070. 
Ayt*n  Akbery,  1437*. 
Asevedo,  Manoel  de, 


B.,C.,  D.P.,70. 

B^  C.  II.,  3112. 

B.,  J.  F.,  4766. 

B^L.,225%225*. 

B.,  M.,  885. 

B.,  X.,  Jf.A,  2990. 

B.,  T.  D.,  2326. 

Baader,  F.  (X.)  von,  2370, 4254*. 

Bach,  Q.  H.,  3288. 

Bachelor,  Origen,  4197. 

Bacbja  or  Bechai  Bon  Asher,  /?., 

1935. 
Backup  J.  g.,  4363. 
BAhrens,  J.  C.  F.,  1750. 
B&ren  fining.  Siegmund,  3914. 
al-Bagluwt  1969*,  n. 
Bagnall,  W.  «.,  4383. 
Bagnols,  or  BaBolas,  Leo  do.  See 

Levi  Ben  Gerson. 
Bahl.  L.  U.,  959. 
Bahrdt,  J.  F.,  2404,  2411, 25S6. 
Bahrdt,J,  H.,3014. 
Baier,  J.  W.,  the  elder,   2511, 

2866,  8171-72,  3721. 
Bailey,  P.  J.,  4270. 
Baiily,  Louis,  885,  886. 
Baillv,  Pierre,  641. 
Baini,  Robert,  4692. 
Bake,  II.  4*33. 
Bakor,  Samuel,  4119,  4127. 
Bake  well,  F.C.,  1090;  cf.  1107. 
Bakker,  H.  G„  925. 
fialduiu,    Gottlieb     (Lai*  The- 

oph.),3220. 
Balestrieri,     Ortensio,     2160*, 

3231*,  3497*,  3741. 
Balfour,  Walter,  3382-84*,  4155, 

4174-77.  4181-82,  4189,  4107- 

98,  4212*,  4235;  cf.  3767,  4237, 

4248,  4279. 
Balgny.  John,  772. 
Billand.  Eugene,  4815. 
Ballautyne,   J.   R.,    1404*,    n., 

1H  4,    1416,  1419-20,  1422-23, 

14i>,  1489. 
Ballou,  Adin,  3300,  4255. 
Ballon,  Hosea,  3263-5,'),  3388-89, 

4086,  4102,  4105,  4114,  4120, 

4133-35,  4133,  414i5*,  n.,  4157 

("Fox  Sermon"),  4211,  4236, 

4285,  4364;  cf.  3382-S3,  3767, 

4116,  4166,  4197. 
Ballon,  Hosea,  2d,  1771. 1779,  n., 

1904,  231.**,  2374,  2642,  3763- 

64,  4146*,  n.,  4211-12,   4223, 

43S7*. 
Ballou,  Moses,  4395. 
Bally,  Ge  >rge,  3245. 
Balthasar,  J.  H.,  3924. 
Baltzer,  J.  B.,  459. 
Balzo  (Lot.  de  Baucio),  Carlo 

del,  3206. 
Bando,  J.  P.,  3504. 
Bauerjea,  K.  M.,  1495T. 
Bauge,  1. 1.  2245. 
Baiio*    y    Velasco.   Juan     de, 

2861. 
Barba,  Pompeo  della,  1571*. 
Barbierl,  Q.  U,  2049. 


Barbieri,  Lodovico,  Qotad,  226*, 

225^,  4766. 
Bardili,  G.  G.,  652,  673. 
Bar-Hebrceus,  Gregortas.      See 

Oregorius. 
Barkovitch,  F.  V.,  763. 
Barlsus   (Dutch,  van  Baarlo), 

Caspar,  83. 
Baron,  Richard,  4549. 
Baron,  Robert,  of  Aberdeen,  402. 
Barontus,  Oesar,  2864. 
Barralller,  H.  N.  F.  D.,  1046. 
Barri,  Paul  de.    See  Barry. 
Barrier,  386>  (Add.). 
Barrow,  Isaac,  476, 3788. 
Barrows,  £.  P.,  4436. 
Barry,  or  Barrl,  Paul  de,  2079. 
Bar-Salibi,  Dionyslus.    &e  Dio- 

nysitts. 
Barsantl,  P.  V.,  8520. 
Barthelcmy  Saint-Hilai  rejnles, 

1404*,  n.,  1424,  n„  1465, 1468- 

69,  n..  1471,  n.,  1478, 1492, 1619, 

1492  (Add.). 
Bartholinus,  I  varus,  3190. 
Bartholin  us,  Thomas,  the  young- 
er. 1324. 
Bartholmess,  C.  (J.  W.),  1113. 
Bartlett,  S.  C,  4316. 
Bartoli,    Danielle,    3334,    3458, 

3465. 
Bartolocci,   Ginlio,  1868,   1870, 

1935. 
Bartsch,  J.,  1264*  (Add.). 
Bare,  J.  W.,  2212. 
Basedow,  J.  B.,  3980;  cf.  3040*, 

3986. 
Baanage  de  Beanval,  Jacques, 

18S0. 
Bassignana,  G.  S.  da,  571. 
Bassolis,  Joannes,  2021,  n. 
Bastholm,  Christian,  914,  915, 

2627,3046. 
Bastide,  3086*. 
Bute,  Julius,  1686. 
Batcman,  Thomas,  2576,  3048. 
Bates.  William.  2097,  2102,  2392, 

3467,  3473,  3480. 
Batey,  John,  4304, 
Bathgate,  William,  2309. 
Bathie,  Gorge,  2247*. 
B  ith-Kol,  4027. 

Bnucio,  Carolus  de.    See  Balzo. 
Baud,  777. 

Baudry,  Alfred,  2457. 
Baudniu,  Dominique,  887. 
Bauer,  A.  C,  693. 
Bauer,  G.  L-  1758-69. 
Baumann,  Michael,  2089*. 
Banmeister,  F.  C,  2543,  3017*. 
Baumgarten,    S.   J.,    2158,    n., 

2180,  2463,  2613,  3504,  3926, 

3960, 4611 ;  cf.  2607. 
Baur,  F.  C.  1282. 
Bauthumley,  Jacob,  2077. 
Baxter,  Andrew,  125,  120,  878; 

cf.  130, 136, 136, 173. 
Baxter,   Richard,  63,  671,  684, 

6^5  3446—46. 
Bayle,    Pierre",    691,  622.  1953, 

3799,  3823,  n.,  4604, 4657, 4C63, 

n.,4664,  n.,  4727.  n.,  4738. 
Bayly,  Benjamin,  94. 
Beantwortun-j,  3936. 
Beard,  J.  R.,  2359. 
Beattie,  James,  916. 
Beaucalre   de   Peguillon  (Lat. 

Belcarius),     Frauoois,      Bp , 

4521. 
Beanmont,  Morfonace  or-agede. 

See  Morfonace. 
Beausobre,  Isaac  do,  1996. 


Beaurais,  Vincent  de.  'See  "Vin- 
cent. 
Bebel,  Balthasar,  474, 2103, 2506, 

2980. 
Becamis,  Marti  nua,  2793,  2802. 
Bechai  Ben  Asher.    See  Bacbja. 
Becherer,  M»  A.,  1767». 
Beck,  C.  D.,  1976,  n.,  2001. 
Beck,  J.  T.,  2372. 
Becker,  F„  1130. 
Becker,  H.  V.,  834. 
Becker  (Lat.  Artopoeus),  J.  C. 

&>e  Artopceus. 
Beckers,  Hubert,  1099,  2579°. 
Beckford.  William,  3746. 
Beda,  3267.  n.,  3268, 
Beecher,  Charles,  4686;  cf.  4688. 
Beecher,  Edward.  496,  500;  cf. 

4389,    4396,    4399,    4402,    n., 

4417. 
Beecher,  Lyman,  4206,  4611-12; 

cf.  4108,  4269. 
Beer,  BeTnhard,  1913. 
Beer,  Peter,  19J1. 
Begg.  J.  A..  3080.  3089. 
el-Bcghewf,  1960S  n. 
Behm,  Job.,  3429-30. 
Behmc,  or  Behmeu,  Jac.    See 

Bohine. 
Bchu,  F.  Dn  462a 
Bchren,  Christoph,  4618. 
Behrendt,  J.  F.,  461. 
Behrnauer,  G.  £.,  3016. 
BeitrUge  (Biblische),  3022. 
Btitr'dgt  zur  LeJire,  etc.,  628. 
Bekenn,  L.G..020. 
Belcarius.    See  Beaucaire. 
BeUucJttung         (Wissenschafr 

liche),  362. 
Belintani,  or  Bellintani,  Mattia, 

3131. 
Bell.  William.  4213. 
Bellamy,  Daniel,  140. 
Bellarmino,     Roberto,     Card., 

2770,  3426-26;  cf.  2776%  2779- 

80, 2783-84,  2«26. 
Belley,  A.  H.,  Bp.  ff.  See  Devie. 
Bellcy,  Jean  Pierre,  Bp,  of.  Set 

Camus. 
Bellinger,  154a 

Bellintani,  Mat.    See  Belintani. 
Belsham,  Thomas,  973. 
Bemerkungrn,  1016. 
Benard,  3742. 
Benedict,  J.  F.,  1574. 
Benekc,  F.  E^  261. 
Beneken,  G.  W.  F.,  974. 
Benfey,  Theodor,  1404*,  n.,  1496, 

n. 
Beuget,  E.  G.  (Lot,  T.)  von,  657, 

2236. 
Bonner,  J.  II.,  3051. 
Bonnet,  George,  2467. 
Benoit,  Reue,  2750, 2774. 
Benson,  Joseph,  212*.  2204. 
Bentley,  Richard,  69;  cf.  60,  64. 
Berevelt,  A.,  706. 
Bcrger,  J.  W.,  783. 
Bergier,  N.  S.,  195 ;  cf.  203,  n. 
Bergk,  J.  A.,  1LS3.3645. 
Berglund,  A.  O.  0 ,  1199. 
Bergmann,  F.  G.,  3273*. 
Bergmann,  Joseph,  4792. 
Bcrington,  Joseph,  207,  216. 
Berkeley,  George.  Bp^  99*. 
Bernard,  David,  1345. 
Bernard,  II.  H.,  1931*. 
Bernard,  J.  F„  545*. 
Bernnrdes,  Mauocl,  2104*,  3361*. 
Ber  nardus,  OarKvallcntttfSaint, 

4777. 
Bernd,  Adam,  137. 
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Bernhardt,  A.  B.,  054. 
Bernhardy,  Gottfried,  664,  n. 
Bernbold.  J.  B„  2637. 
Berrow,  Capel.  487.  3906. 
Berseaux,  the  Abbi,  2363k. 
Berwenius,  L.,  035. 
Bertboldt,  Leonbard,  1800. 
Berti,  U.  L-  3287. 
Bertolius,  Ctesar,  624. 
Bortram.  J.  F.,  482,  483,  8020, 

47G5. 
Bert  rand    de  Saint   Germain, 

304. 
Beruhigung  (Meine\885. 
Besrhreibung   des  WtUgerichtt, 

H97. 
Be**e,  Louis.  2068. 
Besse  (Lat.  Bessseus),  Pierre  de, 

2059». 
Beslimmung  (Die)  da  Mentehen, 

799». 
Beihune,  G.W.,4676. 
Betrarhtvng  des  Mentehen,  116. 
Betrachtung  fiber  die  MUgUch- 

keit,  3031. 
Betrachtung  von  dem  mittlern 

Zu  stand,  2525. 
Betr  tchtungrn  der  zuk&nftigen 

/huge,  2222. 
Betrac'itungen  &ber  die  vornehm* 

uten  Wahrheilm,  800. 
Beverley,  Thomas,  2006,  3222. 
Be  wit,  datt  die  Seelen,  2622. 
Be  tee  is    (Der)   det    Lehrsatses, 

3024. 
Beweisjriinde,  086. 
Beyckert,  D.J.P.,1659. 
Beyer,  C.  A.,  4011. 
Beyer,  J.  R.  0.,  4013,  4036-36. 
Be'rschlag.  Q.  W.,  3728. 
Blmdra  Balm,  1435. 
Bhogavad-GHd,  1406. 
Bhdgavata- 1  *u  rdna,  1428. 
Btidshti  J'.iriccheda,  1424. 
Bimja  Kaja,  1422. 
Bianchl,  1.  L.,  4557. 
BilAe  Eri  miner,  4306. 
BiMiophiluo,  Sincerus,  pseudon., 

Hi  Urn-he.  Beitriige,  3622. 
Biltluche.  Lehre  (Die),  3260*. 
BMiat,  M.  F.  X.,  252*. 
Bicknell.  Alex.,  218. 
Bielt-ke  or  Bielke,  J.  A.  F.,2600. 
Bieri;:i-.  F.  W..  1738. 
Bildstein,  J.C.  von,  4703. 
Bilii  tiger,  or  BUlAnger,  O.  B., 

113. 
Billberg,  Job.,  604. 
Bdlives  MitUl  (Ein),  4020. 
BiUm,  Thomas,  Bp.,    2656-58, 

2060. 
Binder,  4670,  n. 
Binet.  £tionne,  2811.  4664. 
Binglev.  Tbomas,  4836-39. 
Biuglev.  William.  4804. 
Binsfeld.  Peter,  1004. 
Biophilus,  pseudon.,  180. 
Biot,  Kdouard,  1505»>;  cf.  1601, 

Biot,  J.  B..  1468,  n.  1606*,  n. 
Birch,  Samuel.  1354,  n. 
Birckbeck.  Simon,  2082. 
Bird,  .lamw.  1466. 
Biro,  Mathias  Devai.    See  Devai. 
Kirt.  Iftiiinh,  4508. 
Birth-Dry  Souvenir  (The),  1247. 
BiM-hofT  Melchior.3421. 
Bjornrtjerna,  M.  (F.  F.),  (bunt, 

1457«. 
Bjnrback,  Olof.  9flfl». 
Biahhgyur,  1434*. 
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Blackbnrne,  Francis,  1811, 1813, 

2464,2660. 
Blackie,  J.  S„  1642. 
Blacklock,  Thomas,  831. 
Blarkmore,  Sir  Richard,  736. 
Blackwell,  I.  A..  1330. 
Blain.  Jacob.  4380,  4417. 
Blakeman,  Phtneas,  2606. 
Blanc.  Andre,  2011. 
Blancard,   or   Blanckart   (Lat. 

Candidus),  Alex.,  2472. 
Blaochard,  J.  P.,  2330. 
Blanckart.    See,  Blancard. 
Blanche,  B.  H.,  1076. 
Blefken.  Dithniar,  2478. 
BleiswUk,  J.  C.  van,  3600. 
Blessig,  J.  L„  3623. 
BJick  (Erntrter),  1032. 
Blieke  fi/*r  dot  Grab,  017. 
Blomc,  Richard,  4721,  n. 
Blomevenna,  or  Leidensis,  Po- 

tnxs,  2741. 
Blondel.  David,  2402. 
Blottesnndoms,         Benedictns, 

pseution.,  424. 
Blount.  Charles,  1268. 
Blyth.  Francis,  2103. 
Bobye.  A.,  2856. 
Bochiiiger,  J.  J.,  1440*. 
Bocris,  J.    Hn    the   eider,  734, 

1264. 
Bodcnbnrg,  1696*. 
Bodenstein,   or   von   Carlstadt 

(Lat.  Carolostadius),  A.  (R.), 

2729. 
Boeckh,  A.  K.,  3041*.       • 
Bb\iicker,  J.  F.,  735. 
Boh  me,  or  Behme,  Jac.,  31,  32. 
Btfhner,  A.  N.,  374. 
Boldiekc,  Joachim,  3932,  3042- 

44;  cf.  3966,  3066. 
Boele*,J.,  1714. 
Boer  baa  ve,  Herm.,  67. 
Boettcher,  Friedr„  1736. 
Boblen,  Peter  von,  1*48». 
Bnissonade,  J.  F..  664. 
Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel,  2002;  cf. 

2097. 
Bolgenl.O.V.,4561. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry,  UfFt*r.  See 

St.  John. 
Bolton,  Robert,  2060. 
Bolzano.  Bernhard,  1058-50. 
Bomberger,  J.  H.  A..  4580. 
Bonar,  Horatius,  3501*  3578. 
Bonn ventura,  Saint  (originally 

Giovanni  di  Fidauza),  2026*. 
Bond,  J.  N.,  4268. 
Boiie*|>an,  the  Abbi,  2819*. 
Boneta,  Jose,  2881*. 
Bonifacio,  Bald.,  034. 
Bonnet,  Charles,  168,  864;   cf. 

3061%  3075»,  n. 
Bonnyers,  or  Bonn  lores,  Marc 

de,  281 9-19*. 
Book   of  Rewards,   etc.,  1510, 

1511. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  1364-66;  cf. 

1363,  1364,  n. 
Booker.  Luke,  LL.D.,  3634. 
Boon,  Cornells,  1006. 
Boone.  W.  J.,  1616»,  1518*;   cf. 

151  Of,  15181. 
Booth,  Dr.,  2660,  n.,  2567,  n. 
Bopp,  Frans.  1400. 
Borcb  (Lat.  Borrichins),  Oluf  or 

Ole,  424,  426. 
Borchers,  F.  A.,  4271. 
Borrke,  or  Borke,  0.   B.  Ton, 

001. 
Ronton,  Gottfried,  615. 
Borelios,  J.  J.,  1216. 


Borke,  0.  B.  von.    See  Borrke. 
Borlase.  William,  1346. 
Borrichins,  Olans.    9*  Bnrcb. 
Borro  (Lai.  Burm),  Cristofbro, 

3442. 
Borap,  T.  I*,  2461. 
Bosmiier,  or  Botchier,  Philippe, 

Boesuct,  J.  B.,  Bp..  4540. 
i  Boston,  Thomas,  2133,  3359. 
Bott,  Thomas,  1545".  1683. 
Boocharlat,  J.  I*,  3248». 
Boucher,  Ph,  3572. 
Bouchet,  J.  V^  1438. 
Boucbitte,  L.  V.  VL,  660,  &60>. 

1172. 
Bonedron,  P^  1*  (Add.). 
Botielles.    See  Borelles. 
Boujceant,  G.  II.,  4754-57,  4759; 

cf.  4764-65. 
Bouillant,  3507*  (Add.\ 
Bouiilet,  M.  N-  1660>. 
Booillier,  Francisqae,  365,  386* 

(Add.)\  cf.  386*  (Add.). 
Bouillon,  Francois,  2S33*. 
Bouieant,  G.  H.    See  Bonpeant. 
Boallier,  D.  R~,  4751 ;  cf.4763. 
Boullier,  Renaad,  3358. 
BonriruevUle,  Charle»  de,  595. 
Bonrignon,  Madame  Antoinette 

de,  3831,  3844. 
Bourn,  Samuel,  of  Briton,  3680. 
Bourn,    Samuel,    of    Norwich, 

3072,  3975-76. 
Bovellos  or  Bouelles  (Lat,  Buril- 

1ns),  Charles  de,  690. 
Bowen,  Francis.  4856,  4SS7. 
Bowlbv,  II.  B..  3102. 
lkivrring.  Sir  John,  U83»,  1484. 
Boxhorn,  M.  Z^  642. 
llovd,  Tboinas,  4S81. 
Boyden,  John,  Jr^  4314 
Boyer,  J.  B.,  Marquis  d^Argrna. 

See  Argon*. 
Boyle,  Robert.  2978, 3003,  n. 
Boys,  John,  1657*. 
Bors,  Thomas.  2360. 
Boj  ne,  Joseph,  2143. 
Brade.  J.  C.  826. 
Bradford,  John.  3413. 
Bragge,  Robert,  114. 
Bratuan,  M.  P.,  4224. 
Bramston,  John.  2872. 
Brandan.   or    Brendan,    Saint, 

3272-72*. 
Brandes,  Friedrich.  1232. 
Brandis,  C.  A^  1706. 
Brandts,  Cbristoph,  3711. 
Brandon,  John.  3792. 
Braubacb  W^341. 
Braun,  Dsivid,  713. 
Braun,  Eniil,  1731,  n. 
Braun,  J.  F.,  764. 
Brant,  J.  W.,  1594. 
Bravo,  JM  1100. 
Brca,  P.  Martinez  de.  See  Mar. 

tines. 
Breaker,  J.  M.  C  2334. 
Brecber,  Gideon,  1737. 
Brcitbanpt,  J.  W.  W,  852. 
Bremer,  J.  G^  907. 
Brendau,  Saint    See  Brandan. 
Brent,  William,  658. 
Brents   (Lat   Brentios),  Joh., 

2761. 
Bretachneider,  K.  G-  654k  1023, 

1772,  1863,  1927,  2263,  3133, 

4668. 
Breyer,J.  F.,923. 
Brickell,  John,  1003. 
Bridgman,  K.  C,  1609,  o. 
Bridoul,  Tooasalnt,  3714. 
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Brief  Enquiry  (AX  etc.,  2202. 

Brief  Examination  (A),  etc., 
1803. 

Brirfe  Antwerp  2661. 

Brvfe  niter  die  Unstcrbliehkeit, 
1228. 

Brir/e  uber  Wahrheit,  985. 

Brief-  Wech«U  101, 102. 

Brieglieb,  J.  C.  866. 

BrHJt,  J.  r\  2335. 

Britten  (Twee)  over  het  mate- 
rialisms, 3$l  (Add.). 

Brigham,  C.  H.,  1992*,  n. 

Brignole  Sale,  A.  G.,  2822. 

Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishaa\ 
Hll. 

Brine,  John,  3965. 

Bring,  Svon.    See  Lngerhring. 

Brinkman,W.  T.,  3076. 

BrtMeid,  Rev.  Mr.  [John?], 
2180*.  n. 

Bristow,  Richard,  2767-68. 

Brittau,    8.    B.,    4345,    4686*. 


Britzger,F.  X.,2906. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  1495*. 
Brock.  C.  A.  van  den,  2426. 
Brockhaus,  Hermann,  1370. 
Bromfleld,  T.  R.,  1062*. 
Bronner,  J.  J.,  1931V 
Brooks,  John,  M.D-  4425. 
Brooks,  Theodore,  4487. 
Brougham,      He  pry,       Baron 

Brougham   and   Vaux,    1091, 

4851;  cf.  276,  277,  279,  280, 

1710. 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2658. 
Broughton,  John,  34;  cf.  85,  90. 
Broughton,  Thomas,  187,  188, 

856. 
Broustin,  Stephanas,  2056. 
Brown,  Alexander.  4122. 
Brown,  David,  2315. 
Brown,  J.  N.,  4462. 
Brown,     James,     Missionary, 

4040. 
Brown,  James,  D.D.,  of  Barn- 
well, 4167. 
Brown,  Prof.  John,  D.D-,  2588, 

3107. 
Brown,  Richard,  2335*. 
Brown,  Richard,  />./>.,  1825. 
Brown,  Thomas,  3762. 
Brown,  dipt.  Thomas,  4821-22, 

4826,  486d. 
Brown,  Thomas,  M.D^  1040. 
Browne,  I.  II.,  the  elder,  821, 

822. 
Browne,   I.   H.,   the    younger, 

1047. 
Browne,  John,  of  Sidney  Sussex 

CbUege,  4ff!9. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  2073*. 
Brownlee,  W.  C,  4230. 
Brownsoti,  O.  A.,  3756",  4636,  n. 
Brace,  John,  4575. 
Brach,J.F.,  499.  1789. 
Brucker,  Jac,  622,  1887,  1969, 

1975. 
Brngsch,  Heinrich,  1356. 
Brunot,  (P.)  O.,  1301. 
Bruno,  Antonio,  603. 
Bruno,  Domenico,  2889*  (Add.). 
Brans,  P.  J„  1987*,  n. 
Brnscho,  Bernardo,  4661. 
Brutus,  Jac.,  Novocommsis,  19. 
Brazen  de  la  Martuiiere,  A.  A., 

546*. 
Bryant.  Alfred,  2320,  3108. 
Buchanan,  David,  34. 
Bachanan,  Francis.  1440*. 
Bucher,  101-108;  ct  104,  n. 


Bucher,  J,  1616*. 
Buchon,  J.  A.,  1291. 
Buchwitz,  J.  Ls  850. 
Buck,  Charles,  2238. 
Buck,  F.  J.,  4770. 
Buckingham,  Edgar,  1164. 
Buckmann,  Gabr.,  1816. 
Buckminster,  Joseph,  4116. 
Bndttns,  Joh-  2794. 
Buddeus,  J.  F.,  103,  547,  1878, 

3890;  c£3893. 
Buchlein    (Das)    vom    Leben, 

1102. 
Buchlein  (Das)  von  der  Aufer- 

steJmng,  3084. 
BUchner,  Gottfried,  2561,  3237, 

4555. 
BUchner,  Louis,  334,  336,  345, 

354. 
BUhel,  Engel  von,  1229. 
Btllflnger,  or  BUlfflnger.     See 

Bilfinger. 
Button,  G.  L.  Leclerc,  Count  de, 

4769;  cf.4771. 
Bngieus,  8.  L.,  4736. 
Buhle,  J.  O.,  668*,  n.,  1042. 
Bulkeley.  J.,  3227*. 
Bulkley,  8.  O,  4296. 
Bull,  George,  Bp.,  2570. 
Bulstrode.  Whitelocke,  1553. 
Bumsla,    Abba   Ben    Solomon. 

See  Abba. 
Buncle,  John,  pxeudoiu,  863,  n. 
Bun&'hesh,  1385-86, 1403k,  n. 
Bundeto,  Carlos,  2394*. 
Bn risen,  C.  C.  J..  1300*,  1364. 
Bunyan,  John,  3348*,  n.,  3710. 
Bunzlau,  Abba  Ben  Solomon. 

SyAbba. 
Buob,  Ch„  1141. 
Bnrchard,  C.  M.,116. 
Burckhardt,  or  Burkhardt,  J.  0., 

3053,4623. 
Burckhardt,  L.  E.,  2005. 
Burd,  Richard,  3601. 
Burder,  H.  F„  4568. 
Burder,  John,  4638. 
Burgensis,    Petrus   Alphonsus. 

See  Alphonmis. 
Burgess,  Daniel.  2986. 
Burgeas,  George,  Bp.,  2448*. 
Burghardt,  A.  M..  3128. 
Buridan,  Jean,  4738,  n. 
Burkhardt.    See  Burckhardt. 
Burman.  A.  J.,  506. 
Burmeister,  Ilerm.,  845. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  2103. 
Burnet.  Tliomas,  2138-42,  3914*; 

cf.  2146,  2157. 
Burnett,  C.  M.,  307*  (Add.). 
Burnham  Society,  492. 
Burnouf,  E.  (L.),  1406,  n. 
Bumouf,  Eugene,  1374-75, 1428, 

1435*,    n.,  1458-59,    1469;  ct 

1370,  n.,  1461. 
Burnside,  Robert,  1035. 
Burr,  C.  C,  4327. 
Bnrrus,  Christoph.    See  Bono. 
Btirruss,  J.  C,  4390. 
Burt,  Jephthah,  4128. 
Burthogge,    Richard,    61,    67, 

3791. 
Burton,  Charles,  3656. 
Burton,  Philip,  4064. 
Busseus    (Dutch,  Buys),   Job., 

2653. 
BuKch.4552. 
Bush,  George,  2373,  3090,  3174; 

cf.  3091-95,  3097-99. 
Bushnan,  J.  S.,  4832. 
Butler,  Alban,  2903. 
Butler,  Joseph,  Bp.,  771, 1050. 


Butler,  W.  A.,  1723*. 
Bnttstedt.  J.  A.,  1577. 
Buxtorf,  Job.,  the  elder,  1950.  n. 
Buxtorf.  J  oh.,  tlte  younger,  1930. 
Buys  (Lot.  Busseus),  Job.    Set 
Buswus. 

B.  V.  J.  Mathematischer,  etc., 
819 

Byle*  Mather,  8011. 

C,  O.  Mm  3749*. 
C,  RM  271. 

CW,Jf.Z>.    See  Coward,  Wil- 
liam. 
Caboche-Demerville,  J.,  4852. 
Cadonici,  Giovanni,  2688-84. 
Ctedmon,  2644>. 
Ctelius,  or  Celius,  Mich,  4520. 
Cam  merer,  A.  F.,  447. 
CMsar,C.  A.,  909. 
Ceesarius  Heisterbacensis,  3281*. 
Cahagnet,  L.  A.,  4683. 
Cahen,  Samuel,  1820. 
Cahler.    See  Cayet. 
Cojetanus,  P.  V.  (P.).  See  Cayet 
Cajetanus,  Thomas  de  Vio,  Gird. 

See  Vio. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro, 

2842 
Caldwell,  R.,  1322. 
Calixtus,  F.  U.,  2147*,  2489,  n., 

2840. 
Calixtus,    Goorg,    2063,    2103, 

2489,  2833,  2840,  3204,  8443; 

cf.  2837. 
Callery,  J.  M.,  1605*. 
Camiet,  Augustine,  1739,  2144; 

cf.4665. 
Calonius,  Henn,  839. 
Calvert,  George,  4477. 
Calvert,  James,  1310. 
Calvin,  Jean,    2578s.  2600;    cf. 

2648,  3698-3700, 4511-13, 4521, 

4577-78,  n. 
Calvinistic  Views,  4513. 
Camerarius,  Barthol.,  2761. 
Camerariu*.  Elias,  72. 
Cumpaner-Tfial  (Das),  963. 
Campbell,  Alexander.  4463. 
Campbell,    Archibald,   Bp.   of 

Aberdeen,  2527. 
Campbell,      Prof.     Archibald, 

D.D.,  773. 
Campbell,  George,  3748. 
Campbell,  Zouah,  4397-98. 
Campe,  J.  IL,  882;  cf.  892,  902. 
Campellis,  Guil.  de  (Fr.Guil.de 

Champeaux),  Bp,  390*. 
Campharo,  or  Camphora,  Jacobo, 

Camus,  J.   P.,  Bp.  of  BeUey, 

3329. 
Canales,  Johannes,  Ferrariensis, 

2038. 
Candid  Examination,  3958. 
Candidus.    See  Blancard. 
Candlish,  R.S.,3180. 
Canfield,  Russel,  4183. 
Cans,  I.  G.  (Lat.  T.),  449,  778, 

782, 783,  2169,  3028,  3034. 
Capistranus,  Joannes,  8187. 
Cappadoce.  A.,  2584. 
Cappe,  Newcome,  2228. 
Cappel,  Louis,  2517. 
Capreolus,  Jac,  G52. 
Capron,  E.  W.,  4672. 
Caraccioli,  833. 
Caraccioli  (Lat.  Caracclolus,  or 

de  Licio),  Rob..  670. 
Caraniucl  y  Lobkowitz,  Juan, 

1552,  2389*  (Add.). 
CarattinJ,  Gund..  481. 
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Cardano,  OfroTamo  (Lat.  Hiero- 

nymus  Cardanus),  688. 
Cardillo  de  Villalpando,  Gasp. 

*«  Villalpando. 
Carena,  Giacinto,  4824. 
Carillon.  A.  C,  3540. 
Carlborg,  Job.,  1816. 
Carle  P.  J.,  the  Abbe\  3753. 
Car  life,  «r  Carlisle,  Christopher, 

26*8.  2651. 
Cnrlile,  James,  D.D~  3682. 
Carlsta.lt,  A.  (R.)  von.    Set  Bo- 

denstein. 
Carmichacl,  Andrew,  266*. 
CnroloMtadius,  A.  (R,)    See  Bo- 

denstein. 
Carove,  F.  W.,  4184. 
Carpenter,  Beitfamin,  2240. 
Carpov,  Jacob,  454,  2400. 
Carpzov,   J.    B.,   the    younger, 

2672,2681*;  cf.  2678-79. 
Carriere,  Moriz,  1495c. 
Carrillo,  Martin,  2800*. 
Carriquc,  Richard,  4164. 
Curstens.  A.  P.  L.,  838. 
Cartarius,  J.  L.,  604. 
Oirtel  aux  philosopher,  183. 
Car  twins,  Renatus.      See  Des- 
cartes. 
Cart  hen  j,   Jean    de,    2045-46, 

2050.  n. 
Carthuiiensis,  Dionysius.     See 

Dionysius  de  Leewis. 
Carthusiensis,  Jacobus.   See  Jar 

cobus  de  Clusa. 
Car  tier,  Gallon.  189. 
Cartwriglit,  Christopher,  663. 
Cams,  F.  A.,  246. 1765. 
Casale,  Urisostomo  Javelli  da. 

See.  Javelli. 
Ca.«nlcn»is,  Chrysostomus.    See 

Javelli. 
Casnlis.  Eugene,  1310*. 
Cascini,  Sam.    See  Caasinu. 
Cane,  Thomas,  3459. 
Casunnrier,  Geo.,  4522. 
Camels,  W.  R.,  11 S5. 
CnsHiodoniR,  M.  A.,  11. 
Cassinn*  de  Cnsainis  (J&zi.Cas- 

cin1),9am.,  568. 
Cassou,  Charles,  1291. 
Castellani,  P.  N.,  1571. 
Castilton   (Ital.   Salvemlnl    da 

Ca*tigHone,     Lat.    Castillio- 

neu«),  J.  F.  M.  M.,  196 ;  cf.  203, 

n. 
Ca« wall.  Edward,  2299. 
C.ibipaUta~Iir&Jimana*  1410. 
C'utarino,  Ambrogfo.   She  Catha- 

rinns. 
Catechism,  (The)  of  the  Shamans, 

1437. 
Catharine  of  Genoa,  Saint.   See 

Cattarina. 
Catharinus  (Ital  Catarino)  Am- 
brosias. Abp^  2043. 
Catholische       Glaubens-Lehre, 

2865. 
Cato.     Von    der    Bestimmung, 

883. 
Cattarina  (Fiescht,  Lat.  Fliaca) 

Adortio,    or    Adorns,    Saint, 

often  called  Saint  Catharine 

of  Genoa,  2724-25. 
Caulfleld.  213. 
Cama  Dei,  3791. 
Ca vail ero  de  Isla,  Martin.  3219*. 
Cayet.  or  Cahier  (Lat.  Cnjeta- 

nus>,  P.  V.  (P.),  2781,  2788;  cf. 

2790. 
CeRno,  Thomas  de.     See  Tho- 
mas. 
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Celioa,  Mich.    3*  deltas. 

Cellariua,  Balth.,  2103. 

Cellarius,  Christoph,  1919,  n. 

Oriainty  (The),  etc.,  494,  496. 

Chabercelaye,  2805. 

Chace,  G.  1.,  1180. 

Chacon  (Lat.  Ciaconua  or  Ci*> 

conius),  Alfonso,  4660. 
Chais  de  Sourceaol,  4092-93. 
Chahu,  Philippe.  4503. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  3531. 
Cfaampaignac.  Jean  de,  610. 
Champeaux,  Gull.  de.   &*Cam- 

pelKs. 
Champollion-Figeac,  J.  J..  1360. 
Chandieu  (//e6.  Sadeel),  Ant.  La 

Roche  de,  2775. 
Chandler,  ,  of  Gloucester, 

4008. 
Chandler,  Samuel,  3146. 
Chandler,  8.  C,  2320*. 
Chanet,  Pierre,  4712-13. 
Churning,  W.  E.,  D.D^  1131-32, 

3389,3543. 
Chant  (Le)  du  cygne,  948*. 
Chao-t%,  or  Chowli,  1505». 
Chapman.  J.  L..  4373. 
Chappelow,  Leonard,  2670. 
Xd>f  (*H)  eoeWa,  2125. 
Charisl.  Jndah.    See  Jadah. 
Charity  Mirtalcen.  4590. 
Charleton  or  Charlton,  Walter. 

M.D.,  660;  cf.  674. 
Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  1313. 
Charlton,  Walter.    Set  Charle- 
ton. 
Cbarp,  Mr„  pseudon- 143. 
Chm-ron,  Pierre,  4712\ 
Chasdai,    Abraham  Bar.      Sot 

Abraham. 
Chase,  Thomas,  1650. 
Chassoaud,  G.  W_  1991. 
Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  Titc.  de, 

2229. 
Chatcl,  F.  F.,  the  Abbt,  1133. 
Chauncy,    Charles.    4017-4026, 

4037 ;  cf.  4062,  4069,  4108. 
Clulndogya  Upanishad,  1412. 
Cheever,  G.  B.  8394-4)6,  3397- 

98. 
Chemnitz,  Christian.  3333. 
Chesnel,  Adolphe,  Marquit  de, 

4S54. 
Chester  Ffaft,  2697,  n. 
Chevalier,/.  P., 38©». 
Cbewney,  Nicholas,  3785. 
ChinverinhLuigi,  4813. 
Cfti-kina.    See  Shinning. 
Child,  Mr$.  L.  M.  (F.%  1298. 
Chlllingworth,  William,   4592- 

03,4699. 
Chiniac  de  la  Bastide  dn  Claux, 

Pierre,  1346*. 
ChlsdaJ.   Abraham    Bar.     See 

Abraham. 
Chishull,  Edmund,  2116,  2125- 

27 ;  cf.  2123. 
Chladny  {Lat.  Cblndenins),  J. 

M..3002. 
Cholsy,  F.  T.,  Abhl  de.  690. 
Chou-king.    See  Shtt-king. 
CfwwAi.    See  Chao4i. 
Chrastovius,  Andr.,  2776*. 
Christ  our  Lift,  4241. 
Christ  (Der)  vnd  die  Bwigkeit, 

2237. 
Christ,  Wllh.,  1648. 
Cltristelijlee  overdcnkingen,2286. 
Christian  Prospects,  2326. 
Christiani.  C.  J.  R^  1008. 
Christianas,  pseudon.,  867. 
ChristUeb,  Theodor,  2017,  n. 


Christmas,  Henry,  23331 
Chryeeatomua,    Joannes.      3tr 

Joannes. 
Chuard.  J.  1248. 
Chubb,  Thomas,  1802*. 
Chu-hi,  or  Chu-tse,  called  Wen- 

kong.  1506*.  1508-49. 
ChumnuR,  or  Nathan***,  Nfce* 

phorus,  1672-72*. 
atung-yung.  1506-1506". 
Chwrchlll,  C.  H.,  1990, 
Chu-tse.    See  Chu-hi. 
Chwolsofan,  David,  2005,  n. 
Chy-fivhian.    See  F»-bian. 
Chytra?U8  (Ger.  KoehhaffV  Da- 
vid, 2747,  3314. 
Ciaconus  or  4ns.    See  Chacon. 
Cicero,  M.  T-,  1660-66;  cf.  923, 

n.,  1609. 
Cicogna,  Michele,  872>. 
Cifl  (Le),  etc,  3401. 
Cieszkowskl.  Aagost  von,  9087. 
Cigninioe.  Nicolaua,  2061. 
Cioja,  Ant.,  2702*. 
Clark,  J.,  4213. 
Hark,  R.  W,  3579. 
Clarke.  Adam,  4894.  b. 
Clarke,  G.  W„  S697». 
Clarke,  George,  4056.  4085. 
Clarke,  J.  F„  4478-791 
Clarke,  John,  Vicar  of  Dux  ford. 

3078. 
Clarke.  Rev.  John.  2>J>..  4019. 
Clarke,  Richard,  3974,  3862. 
Clarke.  8amnel,  DJ).t  716, 2116  ; 

cf.  173,  2123.  2125,  2128. 
Clasen,    or    Classen,     Daniel, 

1257*. 
Claudiamis  Mamertua,  %  la 
Clausen,  II.  N.  1818,  n. 
Clausen,  Job,  2640. 
Clausing,  Helnr.    See  at  lagging. 
Clauswitz,  Bened^  2929*. 
Clayton,  W.Wn  4465. 
Clear  Distinct  on,  3964. 
Cleaveland,  John,  4009. 
Clefs  (Les)  du  pnrgatoirt,  2868*. 
Cleram.  H.  W^  2187. 
Clerc  (Lat.  Clerieus),  Jean.    See 

LeClerc. 
Clerieus  a  Belllberone,  N.  F. 

See  Le  Clerc  de  Beauberon. 
Clerke   (Lot    Clercns),    John, 

2947. 
Clermont-Lodeve,  G.  S.  J.  Gntt- 

hem  de, Baron  de  Sainte-C+oi*, 

See  Sainte»Croix. 
CTing,  3816,  n. 
Crowes,  John,  269. 
Clndius.  H.  II..  1977. 
Cluge,  C.  G.    See  Klage. 
Clusa,  Jacobus  de.  AeJacobva. 
Cnntsen,  Cnut>  1066. 
Cobb,   Bylvanua,    4225,    4225*, 

4399,  4434,  n.,  4440, 4448. 
Cobbold,  J.  8,2219. 
Cochelet,  Anaatase,  3698-8700. 
Cbchem,  Martin  von,  2100. 

Cochlasus,  Job.,  2743.     

Cochrane,  James,  2301.  2827. 
Cockburn,  Archibald,  2538. 
Cockburn,  Mrt.  C  (T.L   3008, 

3032. 
Cockburn,  John.  3487. 
Codex  £xonien$iK  3274. 
Codomann,  Salomon.  4625. 
Cttler,  or  Coler,  M.  CL,  675. 
C»lln,D.  O.C.  von,  1774. 
Grlo  (De)  et  ejm  MirabOUmi, 

3372. 
Cogan,  Thomas,  4121. 
Cognatua,  Job.    &c  Cousin. 
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Coimbra  (Lot.  Conimbrka)t(7M- 

venidade  de,  621. 
Coing.J  F.,  225. 
Colberg.  B.  C,  1810;  cf.  1818. 
Cole,  James,  2388*. 
Colebrooke,  II.  T,  1404»,  n.,  1421, 

1447  1448. 
Coleman,  Thomas,  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  392. 
Coler,  Jac.,  605. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  2396,  n. 
Coles,  Abraham,  3185. 
Colinot,  the  Abb6,  2137. 
Collard,  Thomas,  2098. 
Collet,  Auguste,  3756*. 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887*. 
Collet,  J.,  3374. 
CoMber,  Samuel,  127, 3855. 
Collie,  David,  1506. 
CoHier,  Jeremy,  89, 2118, 2983. 
Collier,  John,  240. 
Collin,  Pet.,  818. 
Collin  do  Plancy,  J.  A.  &,  3283,  n. 
Collins,  Anthony,  178, 2116. 
Collins  (ItaL  GoUio),  Franciscus, 

4589,  4663,  n. 
Colomme,  J.  B.  8.,  3705,  n. 
Column*  (Bat  Colonna),  JSgi- 

dins  de,  Romanux,  2021,  n. 
Ooniarinus,  O.  C„  2103. 
Ooniitibua,  Petrns  de,  3670*. 
Cbmplatncte  de  fame  dampnie, 

2461«  (Add.). 
Compost  (Le)  tl  kalendrier.  3298. 
Concordia  Rationi*,  etc.,  3797. 
Condillac  KB.de,  4771. 
Ooners,  O.  J.,  2367. 
Conference  (A)  between  the  Soul 

and  the  Body,  3357. 
Confririe  deprUreu  2927. 
Confucius  (Chin.  Kong-tse,  or 

Kong-fu-tse),1301, 1500-1506*. 
Cbnimbrica.    See  Coimbra. 
Conjecture*  philosophiqw*,  2554. 
Conjecture*  upon  the  Mortality, 

etc.,  877. 
Connelly,  T.  P.,  2636. 
Connor,   or  Connoven,   CL    F., 

3353. 
Conradi,  Kasimir,  1110. 
Oonring,  Hermann,  785,  2843. 
Conrius,  Florentius,  .dfrp.,4531. 
Conrot,  A.  G,  1253k  (Add.). 
Conseillere,  P.  M.  de  la.    Seel* 

Conseillere. 
Consideration*  (Some  Phyaico- 

Tbeological),  2978. 
Consideration*  upon  Warf  3970. 
Consideration*  sidle  pene  eterne, 

4272. 
Constant  de  Rebecque,  (H.)  B., 

1283. 
Contarinl,    (Lot.   Contarenna), 

Gasparo,  Currf.,  584. 
Cbntnnptatum  (A)  of  Heaven, 

3453. 
Contemplation,    The  Qmtempla- 

cyon  of  Synners,  3306. 
Conti,  O.  a,  737. 
Conway,     Anne    (Finch),   Fw- 

countcts,  3795,  n. 
06ns,  C.  P.,  505, 1696, 1753. 
Cook,  George,  3166. 
Cook,  J.  M,  4348. 
Cooke,  Nathaniel.  1024. 
Cooke,  Parsons,  4226, 4237. 
Cooke,  Thomas,  3959. 
Ooombe,  John,  2358. 
Coon,  R.  R.,  4375. 
Cooper,  H.  O.,  324. 
Cooper,  J.  T.,  4318. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  IU>,  4061. 


Cooper,  Thomas,  229. 
Cooper,  William.  3904. 
Copland,  Alexauder,  2579. 
Coppin,    Richard.    3341,   3782- 

8$;  cf.  3984. 
Coquerel,  Athauase,  4374. 
Cordenioy,  Geraud  de,  49. 
Cordemoy,  L.  G.  de,  3800. 
Cordiah,  2031, 2036. 
Oordier  de  Saint    Firmin,  Ed- 

mond,  the  Abbi,  078. 
Cordovero,  or  Corduero,  Mosos. 

See  Moses. 
Coret,  Jacques,  3356. 
Conueus,  Melchior,  2852-53. 
Cornellius,  Antoiiius,  4517. 
Cornill,  Adolph,  366. 
Corrodi  (not  Corodi),  Helnr.,  897, 

905, 1734,  1892, 1935,  n,  1998, 

8049-50,  4041. 
Conti  as,  Jacobns,  2428. 
Corte  (Lot.  Curtius),  Bartolom- 

meo,443. 
Cbsri.    See  Kutari. 
Cossmann,  J.,  1782,  n. 
Costa,  Uriel  {originally  Gabriel) 

da.    See  Acoeta. 
Costa,  V.  J.  da,  2892*. 
Costerus,  Franciscus,  2054. 
Cotin,  Charles,  U,e  Abbi,  659. 
Cotta,  Bernhard,  345. 
Cotta,  J.  F,  2182,  2189, 3046*,  n., 

3402,  3510,  3515,  3598.  3602*, 

3688.  3760,  3992;  cf.  2060. 
Cotton,  J.  F.,  4466. 
Cottunio,  Giovanni.  2064. 
Couch,  Jonathan,  4861. 
Courcelles,    Ktlenne    de   (Lai. 

Steph.  CurrellieusX  4602. 
Courcillon  de  Dangeau,  Louis  de. 

See  Dangeau. 
Oourdaveanx,  Victor,  1725. 
Court  (La)  de  Paradi*,  3409. 
Courtenay,  Reginald.  2292. 
Cousin  (Lai.  Cognatue),  Jean, 

614. 
Coventriensis,  Franciscus.    See 

Franciscus  de  Sancta  Clara. 
Coventry  Mysteries,  2697,  n. 
Coverdale,  Miles,  2042. 
Cowan,  T.  O,  4319. 
Coward.  William,  73-76,  86-00, 

93;  cf.  79,  79»,  82,  84,  93,  99, 

173,  727,  n„  801,  2995. 
Oowie,  Morgan,  3117. 
Coxe,  J.  R^  3662. 
Coxe,  R.  O,  2437. 
Coyer,  G.  F.,  176. 
Crabbe,  George,  Vicar  of  Bred- 

field,  1123. 
Crafle  (The)  to  lyve  weB,  etc., 

3297. 
Cramer,  Daniel,  2957, 2959. 
Cramer,  J.,  3530. 
Cramer,  J.  A.,  1999. 
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Euripides,  1718. 
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Everett,  L.  a,  4211. 
Evers,  O.  C.  H.,  Oil. 
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516. 
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984 
Evidence  (The)  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, 3146. 
Evident  Demonstrate,  3840. 
Ewald,  (G.)  H.  (A.)  von.  1845. 
Ewald,  J.  U  2225-26.  3523*. 
Ewald,  W.  E.,  2140,  3363. 
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Ontologoa,  pteudon^  810,  811. 
Oosten,    A.   van,  the    younger. 

3629. 
Oostkamp,  J.  A.  4571. 
Opirx,  Ileinr^  2996. 
Opmersensis,  l^etrna.    See  M era- 

Oportn,'  JoachM  544. 546,  2177. 

Opreisning  (AUe  Menneskers). 
4382*. 

Opus  de  Xatvra  Animse,  2085. 

Opuscula  pliHosophica,  3795. 

Opsoomer,  C.  W.  van,  381 
(Add.). 

Oracula  SibyUina.  8ee  Sibyl- 
line Oracle*. 

Ordinaire  (V)  dn  Ckrestunt, 
3300,  3301. 

Oregia  Agostino,  Gtrd^  1637. 

Orlgenes,  A>12-12*.  2940;  cf.  5, 
469.  3814,  3836,  3847. 

Originall  (The  True)  of  Om 
Arte,  400%  n. 
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(Maine  (De  1'),  etc.,  4067. 
Origine  (De  V)  de  fame,  440. 
Oriol,  or  Auriol,   Pierre.     See 

Aureolus. 
Ormerod,  Richard,  227. 
Orphal,  W.  CM  4808-00. 
Orr,  John,  1231. 

Ortigas,  Manuel.    See  Hortigas. 
Ortiz  Lucio,  Francisco,  2057. 
Orton,  Job,  3373. 
Osborn,  George,  3123. 
Osburn.  WUIIam.  1362*. 
Osiander,  J.  A.,  510, 76ft,  3076. 
Often,  Balth.,  2779. 
Ostertag,  J.  P.,  957. 
O'Sulllvan,  Philip,  2817*. 
Othlo,  or  Othlonus,  3275. 
Otreb,  Rudolfus,  pseudon.    See 

Find. 
Otto,    or    Otho,    Frisingensis, 

2022. 
Otto,  O.  F.,  3786. 
Otway,  Cessar,  4862. 
OupnAJhaU  1410*. 
Our  Heavenly  Home,  8692. 
Our  LUUe  Ones,  4579. 
Ouvrier,  L.  B.,  3376. 
Oreral,  John,  Bp.,  2627. 
Ooerdenkingen      (Chriatelyke), 

2285. 
Overton,  R.,  645-647. 
Oridius  Naso,  Publius,  1567. 
Owen,  R.  D.,  4702. 
Ozanam,  A.  F.,  1713, 8262,  3280. 

P.,  C.,  476. 

P„  J.  Ih  2186. 

P.,  R.,  3015. 

Paci  Acus,  pseudon^  869. 

Paes,  Evenirdiu,  2839*. 

Page,  C.  G.,  4086. 

Pagenkop,  Christian,  3870, 3871 ; 

cf.  3900. 
Paige,  L.  R.,  4205,  4228. 
Paine,  Martyn,  306. 
Palearlo,     Aonio,     686,    1646b 

(Add.). 
Palfrey,  Cazneau,  3392. 
Pallegoix,  J.  B.,  Bp^  1474. 
Pallia,  1985*,  n. 
Pallu,  Martin,  2159. 
PalmbUul,  W.  P.,  1717. 
Palmer,  J.  E.,  1779. 
Pansch,  Carl,  1645*. 
Pape,  W.,  3541. 

ParadiHo,  Jacobus  de.    See  Ja- 
cobus de  Clusa. 
Param&ioara  -jnydna-goshthl, 

1481. 
Pardies,  I.  G.,4718. 
Paroau,  J.  H..  1838. 
Parisetti,  Lodovico,  the  younger, 

686*. 
Parker,  Benjamin,  787. 
Parker,  Rev.  Joel,  4209-10. 
Parker,  Robert,  2666. 
Parker,  Samuel,  Bp.,  469. 
Parker,   Samuel,  the   younger, 

2997. 
Parker,  Theodore,  1168,   1289, 

4894,  n. 
Parke*,  Richard.  2663-66. 
Parkbnrst,  Nathaniel,  3224. 
Paronl,  Carlo,  4786. 
Parry,  John,  2976. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  8006. 
Partlnger,  Fran*.  2136*  (Add.). 
Fasch,  Goorg,  4730. 
Pasquln,  3308-11,  3724. 
Pasquino  in  Estasi,  8310-11. 
Famaglia,  Carlo,  4406. 
Passen,  A.W.,936. 


Passeran,  Albert,  Count  de.  See 

Radicati. 
Paasero,  M.  A.,  called  Otnova 

(Lat.  Genua),  597. 
Pastore,  Haffiiello,  1640*  (.4<M.). 
Postoret,  C.  E.  J.  1\  Marquis  de, 

1275*. 
Pataki.  Franz,  615*  (Add.). 
Patanjali,  1422. 
Patorson,  Jiimw,  4104. 
Patria,  Andnri.  3303.  n. 
Patrum  Ecclesitr,  etc.,  4496. 
1»atton,  W.  W.,  4482. 
Patuzxi,  G.  V.,  3745,  3945. 
Paul,    the  Apostle,    1004,   2278, 

3086*,  3132-. 
Paul,  pseudon.      See   Granger, 

Arthur. 
Paul,  Jean,  pseudon.    Set  Rich- 

ter,  J.  P.  F. 
Paul,  N.  Cm  1422*. 
Pauli,  Matthias,  2S31. 
Paulmnnn,  J.  L.,  4053. 
Paulus  C.  H.  E.,  1077. 
Paulus,  II.  E.  G.,  1920,  3248. 
Pauthier,  Georges,  1301, 1405,  n., 

1448, 1438,  n.,  150G*. 
Pavie,  Theodore,  1475. 
reabody,  A.  P.,  2276,  n. 
Peabody,  Enhniim,  1090,  n. 
l'eabody,  W.  B.  O.,  3387. 
lV;irce,  J.  II.,  2631. 
Pearson,  H.  B.,  1177. 
Pearson,  John,  Bp.,  2667*,  2070. 
Peck,  FranciH,  3021. 
Peck,  George,  4187. 
Peck,  J.  M.,  4340. 
Peck,  John,  4124. 
Peckurd,  Peter,  173-176,  2668, 

2564-65. 
Peignot,  E.  O.,  2451. 
Peiper,  C.  R.  8.,  1400.  n. 
Pei-wan-yun-fu,  1518*. 
Pilerinaigt  (Lc)  rf*  lame,  3291. 
Pellegrini    (Lat.     Peregrinus), 

Martino,  2977. 
Pelletau,  E.,  1291. 
Peltanus,  T.  (A.),  2760,  2765. 
l+nsccllwood      Papers     (The), 

4858. 
Pensees  diverse*,  etc.,  197. 
Pensees  sur  Dieu.  978. 
Pensies  sur  It  Paradis,  3627. 
Pensez-y  bien,  2137. 
Itntalcuch,  179t-1823. 
Peraca,  Martin,  2960. 
Peregrinus,    Mart.     Set   Pelle- 
grini. 
Perelra,  J.  G.,  591, 1969,  n. 
Perettus.    See  Pomponatin*. 
Pergmayr,  Joseph,  2363)  (Add.). 
Perkins,  G.  W-  3671. 
Perkins,  William,  2669. 
Perrin,  Theodore,  the  AhU,  2908. 
Perrone,  Giovanni,  2278*. 
Perronct,  Vincent,  133,  3962. 
Perry,  John,  4256. 
Pertsch,  J.  G.,  the  elder,  8726, 

3814-15. 
Pertsch,  W.  H.  F.,  1942. 
Perty,  Max.,  317,  350. 
Pesarovlus,  P.  P.,  2519. 
Petau   (Lat.  Petavlus),   Denis, 

367C*.  3767. 
Petermann,  (J.)  H.,  1992*  bis 

(Add.). 
Peters,  Charles,  1826, 1827. 
Peters,  8am n el,  4041*. 
Petersen,  Madame  J.  E.  (ron 

Merlau),  3803-06,  3816,  n.;  cf. 

3809-14,3830,8836. 
Petersen,  J.  W,  732,  2626,  n, 


8816-17,     8824-23,     3829-30, 

3833,  3835,  3845-48,  :jSul-C4, 

3868-70,  3872.  3877 ;  cf.  3841- 

42,  3856,  4382*. 
Petcrsson,  1708.  • 
Pctitpierre,  F.  0.,  3977,  4050-51, 

4108;  cf.  30S3. 
Pet  ins,  Luur.,  3318. 
PetreUi,  C.  M.  J.,  297, 2203. 
Petrus     Lombardus,    Bp.     of 

Paris,  2021. 
Pottavel,  Fr.,  1588. 
Pettlgrow,  T.  J..  1359. 
Peuker,  J.  0.,  1815. 
Pfiff,  C.  M.,  2399,   2532,    2606, 

3iM9,    3910,    3946,    4008;    cf. 

381G.  n. 
Pfaff,  J.  C,  3824*. 
Pfanncr,  Tobias,  1259,  1325,  n., 

4034. 
Pfefflnger,    Daniel,     8884;    cf. 

3810,  n. 
Pfeil,  Joh.,  3205. 
Pflocher.  Moses,  2384. 
Pflug,  Horm.,  3019. 
Pfranger,  J.  G.,  3046. 
Pherecydes,  Syrus,  1545*-1545*. 
Philalethes,  Eugenius,  pseudon-, 

40. 
Philalethes,   pseudon.,    A    Dis- 
course, etc.,  3J50. 
Philalethes,    pseudon.      [John, 

King  of  Sar.-ny],  3286. 
Philalethes  Rusticmis,  jyseudon., 

217. 
Philander,  pseudon.,  3042. 
Philibcrtus,  or  Fnlbertus,  8279. 
Philipp,  J.  \\  C.  1012. 
Philippin,  Elie,  2951. 
Phillupson,  Ludw.,  1962. 
Pbilippus  Harvengiu*,  Abbi  de 

Bonne  Espirance,  4048, 4651. 
Phillips,  D.  W.,  2596. 
Philo-Bereanus,  pseudon.,  4158. 
Philo  Judteus,  1922  1924*;    cf. 

1902. 
Philosophical    and   Scriptural 

Inquiries,  172. 
Philosophical     Discourse    (A), 

62*. 
Philosophical  Dissertation  (A), 

123. 
Phihsophicall  Essay  (An),  666. 
Philosophical  Inquiry  (A),  124. 
Philosophic  (Ln)  divine,  4067. 
Pfiilosophische  AufsUtze,  905. 
Ptt  ilo.yiphisch  -  theologische    Ab~ 

handlung,  2214. 
Philopsyches,    Alethius,    pseu- 
don.   See  Phylopsychcs. 
Pliilvsophy  of  Death,  1116. 
Philostratus,  pseudon.,  266,  267. 
JV.bniz  Oder  Rapport,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [sic],    Alethius, 

pseudon,,  79*.  t 

Ilojsical    Theory,    etc.,    2274, 

2275. 
Physiology  (The)  of  Jmmortali' 

ty,  1178. 
Picard,  J.  B.  R.,  291, 1263*. 
Picart,  Bernard,  545*. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  the  Abbi,  183. 
Pico,    G.    F.,    of    Jiirandola^ 

581. 
Pictet,  Adolphe,  1360. 
Picutt,  J.  i\  Mirandulanus.   See 

Pico. 
Pierart,  Z.,  4696. 
Pierce,  Lovick,  4379;  cf.  4390. 
I  Icrce.  3.  E^  2249*,  3533. 
Picrqnfn  de  Gemblonx,  C.  C, 

4841,4846. 
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Pi6tri.  Constftntin  do,  the  Abbt, 

1145. 
Pi-  >tt,  Grenrillo,  1335. 
Pilgrimage.      Tfie    Pylgremage 

of  tht  Stpwle,  3292. 
Pin,  Louis  Ellles  da.    See  Du 

Pin. 
Plnumonti,  O.  P.,  3723. 
Pino.  Thomas,  4245. 
PinelH,  Luca,  2048. 
Pingree,  B.  M,  4333-34. 
Pino,  Domonico,  4778. 
Pinto,  Isaac  de,  203. 
Pinzani,  F.  L.,  1822. 
Piorry,  P.  A.,  386. 
Pij>er,  Ford.,  2007*. 
Pirsch.  4723. 
Pisanski,  O.  C.,  1654. 
Pieteron,  950. 
Pistorius,  H.  A.,  3952. 
Pistorius,  J.  W.,  3810;  cf.  3816, 

Pitrat,  J.  C,  3771. 

Pitts,  John,  2127. 

Pitt*,  John  or  Joseph?  2125, 
2128. 

Placclus,  Vincent.,  691. 

Place  (The)  of  Departed  Spirits. 
2592. 

Placet,  Francois,  2504. 

Planer,  J.  A.,  445. 

Plainer,  Ernst,  231,  92S. 

Plato,  1564-1010;  cf.  409,  602,  n., 
639,  n.,  922,  nM  1253s,  1052, 
1675^,  n.,  1703,  1706,  n.,  1723*, 
n.,1949,1616M<tf-)>  Cf.  Men- 
delssohn. 

Plato  beatus,  4604. 

Plato  und  Leibnits,  872. 

Platts,  John,  3073. 

Piazza,  Benedetto,  2891,  8613. 

Pleasing,  J.  F.,  3163. 

Pleans-Marly,  P.  de  Mornay, 
Sei'/neur  da.    See  Mornay. 

Pleth'o,  or  Oemistus,  Georgia*. 
See  Ueorgius. 

Plitt,  J.  J.,  2555, 8030,  4764, 

Plotinus,  1609, 1669*;  cf.  1672. 

Ploucquet,  Uottfrn  168,  186, 463, 
880. 

Plntarchus,  1662-1667, 4707. 

Pnoumatophilus.  pseudon^  2178. 

Pocker,  Wilhelm,  3731. 

Pocock,  Edward,  1866, 1970. 

Polity,,  K.  II.  L.,  1895-96. 

Poiret,  Pierre,  680,  3794,  4609; 
c£  446,  3806,  3S31,  3844. 

Polak,  M.  S.,  1223. 

Poletika,  Michael  de,  1033. 

Pollgnac,   Melchior   de,  Card., 

Pollio,  Lucas,  3199, 3416. 
Pollock.  Robert,  3381. 
Polo,  Antonio.  607*  (Add.). 
Polwhele,  Richard,  2578*. 
Polya'hder   a   Korkbove,  Joh., 

3698-5700. 
Pomerius,  Julianas.    See  Juli- 

anus. 
Pomp,  R.,  4001. 
Pomponatins  (Ilal.  Pomponaz- 

ziV.  Petrns,  672-576,  678;  cf. 

579.  582,  684,    585,  637,  723, 

1985*,  n. 
Pond  Enoch,  2682,  4260,  4483, 

4645. 
Pontanus.  Hieronymus,  1632. 
Pontoppidan,  Erik,  the  younger, 

2191-92. 
Pope,  J.  A.,  1388. 
Poppcwell,  n.  L.,  3257. 
Pordage,  John,  3814, 
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Porphyrius,  1069*. 

Porsch,  Christopk,  3223. 

Port  Royal,  3401. 

Porta,  Enrico  di,  2893. 

Porta,  Simon.    See  Portias. 

Porter,  James,  2633. 

Porteus,  Beilby,  Bp^  874*,  2416, 

3245*. 
Portius  (Ital.  Porzio),  Simon,  34. 
Portzig,  Zacharias,  3861. 
Posner,  Gasp.,  442,  1640. 
Posner,  E.  W.,  4870. 
Post,  T.  M.,  1161, 4422 ;  cf.  1227. 
Postel,  Guillaume,  3188. 
Posthius,  F.,  4648*. 
Pott,  D.  J.,  2696. 
Pott,  J.  H.,  4637. 
Potter,  Christopher,  4591-92. 
Pottler,  Andrf,  2457. 
Povey.  Charles,  3919. 
Powell,  Vavasor,  3463. 
Power,  J.  H.,  4309. 
Prstexistence  (No),  470. 
Prwsentatione  ot  Fonseca,  JJgi- 

dius  de,  3423. 
Prsetorius,  J.G,724. 
Pragmatische        Abhandlmng, 

4060. 
Praise  (The)  offfrU,  3743. 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  2917. 
Predtgten  Uber  die/alsche  Lehre, 

4038. 
Pre-Ezistence,  a  Poem,  486. 
Preexistence  (The)  of  Souls,  402. 
Preller,  Ludwig,  1711, 1715. 
Prerogative  (The  Grand),  667. 
Prerogative  (The)  of  Man,  647. 
Presbyterian      Church  —  First 

Presbytery  of  tht  Eastward, 

4027. 
Prescott,  W.  H.,  1317,  n. 
Priservatif,  3744. 
Preuves    <Tun    autre    numde, 

1138*. 
Preuser,  Paul,  4662. 
Price,  Richard,   212,  3609;   cf. 

219. 
Prichard,  J.  C,  1306%  1306*. 
Prieele,  O.  D.  ran  den.    See  To» 

piarius,  JR.  D. 
Pries,  J.  H.,  Vie  elder,  776. 
Pries,  J.  II.,  the  younger,  1749. 
Priest,  Josiah,  4261. 
Priestley,  Joseph,  211-213, 1763, 

2465,  3042,  n.;   cf.  207,  212*, 

215, 217-219, 221, 223,  227, 227% 

239,  271,  490. 
Primaudaye,  Pierre  de  la,    Ate 

La  Primaudnye. 
Prime,  D.  P.r  4407. 
Primer  (A)  on  the  Origin,  eta, 

1093. 
Principia  Philosophiae,  8796. 
Itinciples  (The)  of  the  Protest- 
ant Religion,  4538. 
Pring,  Daniel,  255. 
Prisclanus,  Lydus,  1670. 
Pritz  (LaL  Pritius),  J.  G.,  2395- 

97. 
I*rivate  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfac- 
tion, 2004. 
Privatgedankcn  fiber  die  Lehre, 

946. 
Probabilities  (Scriptural),  4892. 
Probst,  IMalricus,  3741*. 
Profe,  Gottfr..  829. 
Prognostication  (La)  du  siede 

advenir,  2016. 
Proudflt,  John,  1646. 
Prove  di  un  altro  mondo,  1138*, 

Psalms,  1860. 


Psellus.  Michael,  the 

10, 1671. 
Psilo    Philanthrope*, 

2135. 
Peychalethea,    Estfbiua,    pten- 

dott.,73. 
irvxo^ryta,  79*. 
Psychotogische  Yersuehe,  210*. 
Pucci.  Francesco,  3776. 
Purdnas,    1427-29;    cf.     1453, 

1464,1491.  See  also  Bh&gav*- 

to,  Qanesa,  Yishmu  Purdaa. 
Purgateirt      des      cathaUemet, 

2792*. 
Purgatories  Triumph.  2798. 
Purgatorio  (11)  aperto.  2906. 
Purgatorio  (El).   De  ru  existen- 

00,2918. 
Purgatorium  catholics  a 


Purgatory  Opened,  2921. 
Purgatory  provd  by  JKracks, 

2873. 
Purmann,  J.  G.,  565. 
Purrea,  James.  239,  4039,  4180. 
Pusey,  K.  R,  3260*. 
Putignani.  G.  D.,  760. 
Pym,  W.  W.,  4310. 
Pythagoras,    1648-69;   et   593, 

1675%  n. 

Qoran.    See  Mohammed. 
Quandt,  J.  G.  ron,  379. 
Ouatre  dialogues,  690. 
Quatuor    Aovissima,    2030-31, 

2036-37. 
Quehl.  Georg.  3655. 
Qneloa,  B.,  29284  (AddX 
Qurlquejs  ri\fleiums,  4641. 
Qnenstedt,  J.  A.  2712,  3215*. 
Qurrvray  (Le),  635. 
<Juinby,G.W.,4308. 
Quintianus,  Vincentiua,  1636. 
Quistorp,  Jolinias  elder,  5 


R.,2621;  cf.  2625,  2627. 

R^  in  M.,  1162. 

R.,  A.,  2580. 

R.,  J.  4010. 

Rabbe,  J.  H.,  1060. 9126, 

Rachil,  Jabat,  2798 ;  c£  2*01. 

Bad  (Das)  der  eurigen  H$Ue%~ 

quaaU  3751. 
Rnder,  Matthams,  2069, 
Radicati.  Albert,  QmrU  de  Pas* 

seran,  123. 
Raffles,  Thomas,  2904. 
Rafn,  Alb.,  3203. 
Ragucctas,  Antontae,  2071. 
Pdjd-Batndcari.  1434. 
P&JdrVali,  1434. 
Riilbag.    Ste  Levi  Ben  Gersoo. 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  28*  {Add.). 
Ralholm,  C.  H.  416, 
Ramaer,  J.  N„  4S66. 
Ramart,  Gregoire,  2S59*. 
Ram  bam.    .See  Moses  Ben  Mai- 

mon. 
Ramban.    See  Mosee  Ben  Nacb- 

man. 
Ramers,  C,  2941. 
Rametiey,  William.  422. 
Ramni.  Ludw^  1886. 
Rammohun  Roy.  1413,  n. 
Ramsay,  A.  M.,  the  Chevalier. 

3947;  cf.4894.n. 
Ramsay,  Samuel,  1404. 
Ramsay,  William.  4695. 
Banyan  (La)  des  dmts,  2928. 
Randolph,  Thomas.  />.£>_  839. 
Ranew.  Nathaniel.  3440. 
Kanisch,  Salomo,  3956a. 
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Raper,W.  H.,4266. 
Rapheon,  Joseph,  726. 
Kapin,  Ren6,  3454. 
Kascher.  Job.,  2521. 
Bashbiz.    See  Simeon  Ben  Ze- 

oiach. 
Rauiels  da  Vigjer,  479»,  481. 
Rastell.  Joh.,  2737-39. 
Jiat.o  Situs  -4»im«,  2155, 2135» 

(Add.),  n. 
Raulin.  Jean,  2382. 
Rovurava-AgamOy  1430,  n. 
Rawlinsun,  George,  1301*. 
Raymond,  0.  M..  4828. 
Raytuundus  Martini.    See  Mar- 
tini. 
R&ymundu9  de   Sabunde.    See 

Sab  undo. 
Rayner.  Mensies,  4229. 
Read,  Nathan,  4195. 
Read,  Thomas,  310,  4391. 
Reader,  Simon,  3525. 
Retain  de  Vienna,  pseudon.,  97. 
Realitt  (De  ia)  de*  bien*,  3350. 
RliliU  (La)  et  rUerniU,  3987. 
Recent  Work*  on  Materialism, 

382. 
Rechtenbach,  P.  M.,  4720. 
Reclam,  Cart  380. 
Reconciliation  (The),  etc.,  4130. 
Recupito,  G.  C,  3776,  4501. 
Reddingius,  W.  G,  3069. 
Redepenning,  E.  lL  2012*,  n. 
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Webster,  William,  3139-40. 
Wedekind,  G.  (C.  G.),  Baron  von, 

536. 
Weeks,  John,  2552*. 
Wegncr,  Gottfried.  3821. 
Wehren,  or  Wehrn,  J.  G.  von. 

1052,  If  55. 
Weichhard,  C,  1202. 
Weickhmann,  J.  S.,  1574,  1829, 

3514,  3986,  4586. 
Weickhmann,  S.  G.  {Lat.  T.), 

4003. 
Weidli'ng,  Christian,  692. 
Weigelt,  Geo..  1189. 
Welhe,   or   Weyhe,    Eberhard 

von,  3322. 
Weil.  Gustav,  1966, 1983-85. 
Weinacht,  Matth.,  21C4». 
Weinland,  (C.)  D.  F,  4844. 
Weinricb,    Georg,    623,    2956, 

3001. 
Wcinschenk.  J.  G.,  3926. 
Weise,  G.,2984. 
Weisor,  Georg,  2475. 
Weismann,  C.  E.,  3683. 
Weiss,  Christian,  247. 
Welsse,  C.  II.,  1089,  1095,   n., 

1288,  2276,  3084-85;  cf.  1082, 

1098. 
Weiwjl,  2277,  2279*,  3260«. 
Welby,  Horace,  1253. 
Welcker,     P.   G.,   1535,   1713», 

1728*. 
Weld,  C.  A.,  US9». 
Welt-ed-dfn     . . .     Mohammed 

Ben  Abdallah  el-Khattb,1969». 
Wells,  John,  3340. 
Welte,  Bened.,  2304. 
Welwood,  Andrew,  3459». 
Wendel,J.A.,  537. 
Wenger,  C,  8569. 
Wenzel,  G.  L,  4803,  4805. 
Wenzel,  Lanr.,  1053. 
Werden  wir  uns,  etc.,  8645,  n. 
WerdmQller,     or    WennUller, 

Otho,2042. 
Werenfels,  Sam..  740. 
Werner,  C.  F.,  1021. 
Werner,  J.  F.,  520. 
Werner,  Sam.,  4*35. 
Wernink,  J.  R..  »564. 
Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb,  508,  263T- 

38,  2542.  nM  3036. 
Werstemius,  Job.  2733. 
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Weaeott,  Isaac,  4408. 
Wrsmheit  der  TJtiersetlen,  4790. 
Wesley,  John,  4«94,  n. 
Weasel,  Joh.,  2723. 
West,  Friedr.,  2447. 
West,  Gilbert,  3160. 
Westergaard,  N.  L,  1371,  1886, 

1402. 
Westminster,  Assembly  of  Di- 
vine* at,  4590. 
Westphal,  (J.  C.?),  102,  n. 
Wi't.-tciu,  J.  R.,  the  younger, 

2882. 
Wette,  W.  M.  L.  de,  1766;  cf. 

4578.  n. 
Wetzer,  1L  J.,  2304. 
VweKW.  A..  2701,  2702. 
Wovhe.    S'c  Wcihc. 
Wevhls,  4741. 
Wh'ately.  Richard,  Alp.,  2231, 

2257,  4324,  4803;  cf.  2334. 
Wheaton,  Kolxrt,  3205. 
Whewell,  William,  1505. 
Whbton,  William,  3S37,  3917- 

18;  cf.  3926,  3927, 3931. 
Whitakcr,  E.  W„  4054. 
Whitnker,  John,  2208. 
Whitby,     Daniel,    2120,    3134. 

3820;  cf.  2125. 
White,  Edward,  4341,  4356-67, 

4044;  cf.43t'.). 
White,  Jeremiah,  3830. 
White  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law, 

1459, 1409. 
White  (Lat.  Anglus  ex  Alblis), 

Thomas  2081%  2490-92,  2499, 

2*54,  3463. 
Whitef  x>t,  John,  3788,  3989. 
Whitehead,  John,  215. 
Whiteley,  Joseph.  3378. 
Whitfield,  Henry,  3033. 
Whitley,  John,  D.D*  3562. 
Whitman.  Dcniard,  4204-35. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  1384,  1404»,  n., 

1490,  1523. 
Whittemore,  Thomas,  3705-00, 

414o».  n.,  414%.*,  «..  4172,  4207, 

4217,  42-2,  4224, 4226-27, 4236, 

4250,  42VJ. 
Whytt,  James,  2581*. 
Wiberg,  P.  O.,  1<  05. 
Wichmann,  G.J.,  1S14. 
Wichmann,  Peter,  215  >. 
Wii-hiiiannhanaen,    R.  F.  von, 

35J8. 
Widebram,  Friedr.,  2047*. 
Widebnrjr,  Heinr.,  (>3. 
Widrrlegung  (Km*ze  populitro), 

350. 
Widerlegung.  Wiederlegung  der 

von  L.  Gerhard,  etc.,  o6!ii. 
We  das  Jrnseits.  2.*»8. 
Wiedenfeld,  K.  W.,  2570*. 
Wiedcnmann,  Gust.,  ll.)4. 
Wiedsrlegung.      8eo     Widerle- 
gung. 
Wiedersehen  (VomV  etc.,  3045. 
Wiegmann,  C.  i\  3157. 
Wieland.  C.  M.,  995;    cf.   930, 

1001, 1015, 1022,  n.,  1084. 
Wiesner,  G.  F.,  4510. 
Wiessner,  Amadcns,  1281. 
Wieting,  Seneca,  1704.  4J'>8. 
Wigger*.  0.  F.,  15S7,  2008. 
Wlgglesworth,  Edward.  r,7.*U>. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael,  3J19. 
V.'ijs,  Jacob,  4570. 
Wllbrand,  J.  D.,  1165, 1156. 
Wild,  C.  A.,  1139*. 
.Wilderslnn.  Bernh.,  420. 
WillsmiK,  All...  l'.'A 
Wilkin*,  Charted,  1400,  n. 
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Wilkinson.  Sir  J.  G„  1361. 
Will  all  Men  be  saved,  4443. 
Wille,  O.  A.,  4007. 
Willet,  Andrew,  2662,  2665. 
William  of  Auvergne,  Bp.    Set 

Gnilielmos  Alvernus. 
William  of  Coventry,  2020,  n. 
William  of  Malmcebury,  3271. 
Williams,    Edward,    1347;    cf. 

1360,  n. 
Williams,  F.  W.  [or  W.  8.? J, 

4427-28. 
Williams,  Isaac,  3173. 
Williams,  N.  M,  1614. 
Williams,  Peter,  D.D.,  9628. 
Williams,  R.  O-  4131.  n. 
Williams,  Rowland,  1481. 
Williams,  8.  W.,  1517. 
Williams,  Thomas,  1310,  4459. 
Williams,  W.  8.   {or  F.  W.?], 

4427-28. 
Williamson,  I.  D„  4290,  4353. 
Willigen,    P.    Tan    dor,    1070, 

2578*. 
Willis,  Thomas,  4719. 
Willmott,  R.  A.,  3581. 
Wils,  J.  B.,  afterwards  Ellas  a 

Bancta  Teresia.    See  Elian. 
Wilson,  H.  H.,  1404»,  n.,  1421, 

1427,  1435»,  nn  1442,  n~,  1446, 

1464-64S  1482-83*. 
Wilson,  J.  P.,  2258. 
Wilson,  J.  V.,  4342, 4702,  n. 
Wilton,  John,  1398. 
Wihon,  Matthias,  4590-93. 4599. 
Wilson,  J?rr.  William,  of  Mor- 

Inj,  2989. 
Wimpey,  Joseph,  136. 
Winchester,      Elhanan,     4055, 

4059;    cf.    4012,    4069,   4074, 

4090,  4108,  4153. 
Winckler.    See  Winkler. 
Winckier,   or  Winkler,  J.  H., 

4700. 
Winckler,  J.  P.  8,  3231. 
Winckler,   Johann,    3812;    cf. 

3810,  n. 
Windot,  James,  1867. 
Windbeim,  C.  E.  von,  166, 1576. 
Windischmann,  C.  J.  II.,  1353, 

1395;  CC1515. 
Windischmann,  F.  IT.  II.,  1452*. 
Wlndle,  William,  131. 
Windtorffcr,  Adam,  4527. 
Wlniewskl,  Franz,  1718. 
Winkler.    Srt  Winckler. 
Winkler,  E.G.,  3638. 
WInUer,  or  Winckler,  Gottfried, 

2421.    ' 
Winkler,  J.  D.,  785. 
Yi  i  nsta  nley ,  Oerrard  or  Jerrard, 

3778-80. 
Winstrup,  P.  J.,  Bp^  3316. 
Winter,  preacher  at  Birktnwer- 

dcr,  2612. 
Winter,  Robert,  4097,  411K 
Winter,  J.  F.,  1868,  4169. 
Wirgnian,  George,  1067. 
Wirth,  J.  U.,  348,  n.,  1176. 
Wlrthgen,  C.  F.,  3986. 
WIselqvist,  Sam..  4793. 
Wiser,  E.  U.,  3640-41. 
WitffntchafHiclie  Beleuchtung, 

352. 
Wisshack,  Siegm.,  767. 
Wlssowa,  Augustin,  1702. 
Witherell,  J.  1\,  4291,  4811. 
Wit  sins,  Herm.,  1873-74,  2677. 
Witstock.  Thomas,  8195. 
Witter,  II.  B.,  1879. 
Wittmaack,  Tbeod..  878. 
Wittinaun,  O.  M,  2904*. 


Witty,  John,  06. 
W— Is,  J.  K.,  995. 
WShnungen    (Ueber    die)    der 

i*rfe,2280. 
WOlner.  8916. 
Worter,  Fr.,  2304.  n. 
WttUels,  J.  K.,  996. 
Wohlers,  Heinr.,  2867. 
Wohlfarth,  J.  F.  T.,  1108-08. 
Wolf,  Christian,  Baron  too,  109, 

110, 129;  CL  117-119, 481. 
Wolf;  Franz,  2982. 
Wolf,  J.  Jm  8806;  ct  3816,  a. 
Wolf,  J.  L^  781. 
Wolfart,  F.  P..  8234. 
Wolfenbtl  ttel  Fragmentiat,  1747, 

3152,  3161-62. 
Wolff,  0.  C^  3862. 
Wolff,  Nic,  3199«. 
Wolff,  Philipp,  1980. 
Wolff,  W.v  1645. 
Wolfrath,  F.  W.,  2210-11. 
Wolle,  Christian,  3863. 
Wolleb,  Eman^  876. 
Wood,  George,  2348. 
Wood,  Jacob,  4186-37, 4144-45. 
Wood.  Walter.  2315. 
Woodbridge,  John.  4488. 
Woodward,  John,  2630*. 
Woollaston,  Joh_  2516*. 
Woolnor,  Henry,  409*. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  1712. 
Woolston,  Thomas,  3136, 8188. 
Wool  ton,  John,  Bpn  26,  599. 
Work  (A)  for  None  but  AnpeU, 

etc..  616. 
World  (The)  to  Come,  3348». 
World  (The)  Unmasked,  30W>. 
Worrall,  William,  4161-62,4173. 
Worst,  Octavina,  2089. 
Wortabet,  John,  1992. 
Worthington,  John,  2986. 
Woysch,  Otto,  364. 
Wright,  John.  2182. 
Wright,    Richard,   1038,    8076, 

4071.  40S2,  4089,  4113,  4188; 

cf.  4153. 
Wright,  Thomas,  7JUL,  2897, 

n.,  3264, 3267-79  passim, 
Wright,  Thomas,  of  Bortkwidk, 

3538. 
Wrightson,  Richard,  149L 
Wucherer,  W.  F^  455. 
Wnnderlich,  C.  J-  1652. 
Wonler,  J.  0. 753L 
Wnttke.  Adolf,  1294. 
Wyn,  Elis,  3727. 
Wysock,  Alb^  2783",  2783». 
Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  the  yovng 

er,  1045, 1694;  cf.  1564,  n. 
Wyttenbach,  J.  H^  999, 105L 

Xenocratea,  1568,  n. 
Xenophon,  1562-63;  cf.  1720. 

Yafna.    Bee  Avesta. 
Yates,  Freeman,  4312. 
Yates,  J.  TL,  2028.  n. 
Yen-thsong,  1435*,  n. 
Yerrington,  Alex.,  1293. 
nh-king.    See  Hing. 
Young,  Alex^  26S7. 
Young,  Cdward,  784, 3226. 
Young,  Joseph,  MJ)^  4068,4104, 

4108. 
Young,  IL,  3862. 
Young,  Robert,  4680. 

Zaalberg,  J.  0, 1244, 4887. 
Zabara,  Jndah.    See  Judah. 
Zabarella,  Jacopo,  1633*. 
Zaccaria,  F.  A^  4766,  n. 
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Zacfcar1X,C.8.,1358*. 

Zacharta\G.T.t4556. 

Zacharias  Iftfyfetueiu,  664, 

Zader,  Jac,  8436. 

Zlliigerle,  R.  S^  2255. 

Zahn,  Adam,  2536. 

Zombrini,  Francesco,  8185b. 

Zamorti  Hercules,  1122. 

Zandt,  a  G.,  8521. 

Zang,  Charles,  2272. 

Zap?  Gottfried  (b.  1635,  d.  1684), 

Zapf.  Gottfried  (b.  1745,  d.  1818X 

Zarathustra.    See  Zoroaster. 
Zehrt,  Conrad,  8081. 
Zelbich.  Carl  Heinr.,  2551. 
Zeibich,  Christeph  Heinr.  8512, 

4646. 
Zeidler.  Melchior,  431. 
Zellfelder,  Wilh„  2470,  4529. 
Zeislng,  Adolf,  868. 


Zelsold.  Job*,  44. 411%  413»,  417- 

10,  421,  426,  2405. 
Zeller,  Eduard.  1716,  2305. 
Zcnd-Avttta.    See  AvctUu 
Zentgrav,  J.  J.,  8728. 
Zermann,  F.  A.,  237L 
Zerneke,  J.  H.,  4544. 
Zeseb,  Wilh.,  3468. 
Zezschwitx,  C.  A.  Q.  von,  2707. 
Zieblch,  C.  H_  2110. 
Ziegler,  W.  C.  L,  1761,  1761, 

1764. 
Zimara,  Teofilo,  1680. 
Zimmermann,  J.  J.  DM  395L 
Zlmmermann,  Job.,  738. 
Zimmermann,  Karl,  3660. 
Zobel,  N.  K.,  1267, 8014. 
Zohar,  1949. 
Zollikoffer,  or  Zollikopfer,  Job., 

8465. 
Zoroaster,  properly  Zarathostra, 


1366-1384 ;  cf.  1395, 1399, 1400, 

1404 
Zonri,  F.  G.  (Lai.  F.  Georgius), 

8774. 
Zschokke  (J.)    H.  (D.),   2460* 

(Add.y. 
ZoingBas,  Ulricas.  Ste  Zwlngli. 
Zukrigl,  Jak.,  323. 
ZukHnftigf  Schicksal  (Das)  der 

OoUUfteny  4480». 
Zunz,  Leopold,  1911. 
Zudamdt  (Von  dem)  dtr  SttUn, 

2619. 
Zwei  Gemr9dUy  180. 
Zweiter  Versueh,  846. 
Zwtittt  Schreiben,  2620. 
Zweyer  outer  Ireundt,  etc.,  101, 

102. 
Zwinglt  (LaL  Zuinglins),  Uuld- 

reich  or  Ulricb,  4587. 
Zyro,  F.  F,  2935. 
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Aborigine!  of  America.  1313-19,  alio  1281, 1297 ; 

—  of  India,  1820-23. 
Abraham's  Bosom,  2472*,  2682,  2683»,  2686,  2729, 

3306.    Set  also  Intermediate  State,  Umbo. 
Adam,  salvation  of,  4648-60,  also  4689,  n. ;  —  whe- 
ther created  immortal,  2061. 
Age  in  the  future  life,  2996. 
"  Age  (The)  or  world  to  come.1'  Jewish  use  of 

the  term,  1873-74, 1886, 2206. 
aW  and  aidiaoc,  1821, 1899,  2012*,  4181-82,  4190 

-91,  4202, 4212*,  4214,  4386,  4394, 4408, 4406. 
aJuov  oeroc  and  aiitv  tfMmv,  2206. 
Albigenses,  2026. 

American  Indians.    See  Aborigines, 
dvooraotf ,  2288. 
Ancestors,  worship  of;  among  the  Chinese,  1616* 

-1616T,  1618-15181. 
Angel  of  Death,  1877,  I960,  n. 
Animism,  300,  366,  368,  386«,  386"  (Add.),  880 

(Add.).    See  also  Ufa. 
Annihilation.    See  Destruction  of  the  wicked, 

Immortality. 
Ansaireeh,  or  Ansayrians.    Su  Nnsairis. 
Apocalypse,  its  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 

2316. 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  doctrine  of 

the  future  life,  1861-03,  also  1769,  1771,  1772, 

1779,  n.,  2467. 
aiRKaraoroffK    warrwr,    3933,  4169,   4424.    Set 

also  Duration  of  future  punishment. 
Apparitions.    See  Ghosts. 
Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  103. 
Aristotle,  salvation  of,  4663-58,  alto  4588,  n., 

4689,  n.,  4601. 

Baptism,  whether  necessary  for  salvation,  4614, 

n.    See  also  Heathen,  Infants. 
Basntos,  1310*. 
Beatific  vision,  8678-87,  also  2668, 2686,  4636,  n., 

3C77*  (Add.). 
Bccket,  Thomas,  Saint  and  Abp.    Set  Thomas. 

Behemoth,  feast  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1868, 1935,  n. 

Bernoldus,  his  visions,  3270. 

Biblical  psychology ,  2364-79,  also  1766. 1792, 2112, 
2130,  2174,  218G»,  2281,  2341,  2357-68,  2363*, 
2373,  2376, 4306,  n.,  4330. 

Body,  nature  of  the,  in  the  future  life,  1007-08, 
n.,  2274-75.  2929,  2957,  2959,  2966,  2988,  3010*, 
n..  3011,  3017*,  3028,  3038,  3040,  3046,  n„  8046*, 
803S.  3123,  8125P  3130,  n.,  3132»,  3132*,  8423, 
34JU,  3433. 3447, 3607,  3514, 3662, 3697.  See  also 
Resurrection. 

Body  of  Christ,  its  glorification,  3149, 3169%  3169*, 
3174, 3177. 
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Brahmanism,  1404*-1496f,  ponus. 

Brandan,  or  Brendan,  Saint,  his  marreDoas  voy- 
age, 3272-72*. 

Britons,  the  ancient,  1848-62,  passim. 

Brutes,  the  souls  of,  their  nature,  origin,  and 
destiny,  4706-4894,  aUo  90, 107, 127, 190*,  200, 
202,  226,  262*,  267, 287,  319,  661,  559,  591,  n-, 
864,  nn  876,  1672,  n_  8135,  3662;— geometry 
of,  4786;— imagination  of;  4740; — language 
of,  4720,  4754,  4846;—  religion  o£  4741;— re- 
surrection of,  4892;  — sins  of,  4729,  4748;  — 
transmigration  of  the  soul  in,  4768 ; — virtues 
of,  47S7,'4760 ; — whether  their  souls  are  devils, 
4754-67,  4759,  4764-45,  4618:  — whether  their 
souls  are  immortal,  4722,  4746,  4749,  4760,  u, 
4768-64,  4773, 4761-82,  4794-96,  4797-98,  4814, 
4858,  4892-93,  4894,  n.—  See  also  Transmigra- 
tion. 

Buddhism,  1433-14951,  passim,  also  1801.  1353*. 
1492-951  (Add.);— in  Burmah,  I486, 1440*;  — 
In  Ceylon,  1434-34*.  1446, 1463,  1471,  1475;  — 
in  China,  1485*,  1487, 1453f  1462,  1466*,  1479*, 
1479*,  1483s  I486, 1489%  1496,  n.;— in  XlpaL 
1444, 1449, 1463*,  1457-67*; — in  Norway,  I486*; 
—in  Slam,  1453",  1474, 1464;— in  Tibet,  1452*, 
1453*.— See  also  Jains,  Nirvana. 

Butterfly,  the,  as  an  emblem  of  immortality, 
1701. 

Cabbala,  the  Jewish,  1878,  1881,  n,  1901,  1910, 

1914, 1947-49. 
Caledonians,  the  ancient,  663,  n. 
Calvinists,  2793, 3424, 3444, 3674, 4107, 4232,  4511 

-13, 4521, 4682,  4677-78,  u,  4197,  2859*  (Add.). 
Oathari,  466, 2026. 

Catholics,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  4504,  a. 
Celts,  1824*.  1329.  nn  1343-62. 
Ceres.    See  Demeter. 
Chaldeans,  1291. 

Charles  I.  of  France,  the  Bald\  his  vision,  8270*. 
Charles  II.  of  France,  the  Ihs\  his  vision,  8371, 

8288,  n. 
Charon,  the  Etruscan,  17SL 
Chiliasm.    Su  Millennium. 
Chinese,  1496-1523,  also  663,  n.,1291,  1294,  n, 

1297, 1300*,  1301, 1353*-53». 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  future  lift,  1993-4664, 

patsim.  also  542,  645,  668,  844.  915,  925,  949, 

1267,  1284,  1297,  1301*,  1768, 1774,  2059.  3994* 

(Add.);—  compared  with  that  of  the  Greek 


liar  value,  567,  2107,  2110,  2188,  2199,  2212- 
15,  2218-19,  2286,  2241,  2251,  2257-58,  2270, 
2292. 

Christians,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  1877,  n- 

1911. 
Christians  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  2908. 
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Cicero,  salvation  of,  4684,  n.,  4601. 
Clairvoyance,  4677-78,  4688,  4697. 
Confucianism,  1496-1528,  passim,  also  1276*. 
Consciousness,  origin  of;  340. 
Conversion  after  death,  possibility  of;  2023,  n., 

2701, 2703,  4260,  4451, 4489. 
Creation  of  the  soul,  387-462,  pairim,  2171, 462», 

(Add.).    Su  also  Infusion,  Origin. 

Damnation.  Su  Duration,  Heathen,  Hell,  He- 
retics, Infants. 

Dance  of  Death,  2451-61*,  also  2461*  (Add.). 

Dead,  the,  who  have  been  raited  to  life,  previous 
sUte  of  their  soub,  2103,  2511-12,  2523,  2536, 
2555,2561. 

Dead,  worship  of  the,  1205.    Set  also  Ancestors. 

Death,  2380-2461*,  also  1993-2363*,  own*,  123, 
187,  337,  n.,  627,  633,  672,  704,  895,  983,999, 
1013,  1017.  1023,  1043,  1051,  1078.  1116,  1128, 
1136^  1148,  1173,  1238,  1253,  1253*,  1259,  n., 
1333,  n.,  1539,  1541,  1686-86,  1650  1709,  1723, 
1880  2*73,  2500,  2573,  2593-94, 2846, 2961, 2986, 
811*  3128,  3385,  3413,  3494,  3601,  3546,  3600, 
3727, 4702,  n.,  2389*-246Wj4«W.)  ;— how  viewed 
by  the  ancients,  1270,  1273;— Platonic  and 
New  Testament  view  of  compared,  1586. 

Death,  eternal,  1899, 3203,  3992, 4394,  4480.  Su 
also  Destruction,  Duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, Hell. 

Death  of  the  soul.  Su  Materialism,  Mortality, 
Sleep  of  the  soul. 

Death,  physical,  the  signs  of,  2434>,  2439, 2447. 

Degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  future  life,  3598- 
3605,  also  3539;— of  punishment,  3740. 

Dexneter,  or  Ceres,  1711, 1726.  Set  also  Etaulnlan 
Mysteries. 

Descent  of  ancient  heroes  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, 1713. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  2687-27W*,  also 
1899,  2017,  n.,  2027*,  n.,  2304,  n.,  2472*,  2627, 
2593-94,3662. 

Destination  of  man,  799*-«00,  1029*.  As  also 
Future  life,  Immortality. 

Destruction  of  the  wicked,  1931*,  n-  2314*,  n., 
2317,  n.,  2320*,  2339,  2349, 2357-68, 2363*,  3502- 
03,  3781,  3788-89,  3821,  3930,  3964,  3975.  n, 
8996,  4007,  4016,  4064-65,4060,  4107, 4143  4152, 
n„  4195*,  4241,  4298.  4304-05,  4315, ,4310-20, 
4324,  4341,  4354-57,4867-71,  f3 J^;,48?* 
4386  4389,  4391,4893,4395,  4397-98,  4411-12, 
4415; 4417,4422,  4426*,  4429-30,4436,4441,  4444, 
4448^0,  4452-53,  4460*,  4462-69, 4475-76,  4480, 
4482-83, 4485-87, 4493-95*.  Su  also  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked,  Mortality  of  the  soul,  Du- 
ration of  future  punishment. 

Dribthelm,  his  vision,  3268. 

Druidism,  1843-52. 

Druzes,  1988-89, 1990-92, 1992*,  1992*  bis  (Add.). 

Duration  of  future  punishment,  3757-4495*,  also 
492,  498,  500,  994,  1149,  1261,  1787,  1899,  n., 
2012*-2012»,  2017,  n.,  2023,  2042-43,  n.,  2086, 
2101.  n,  2138-42,  2146,  2166,  2207,  2286,  2291, 
2307,  2332,  2352, 2415,  8502-4)3,  8706,  3708-09, 
8712-13,  3716,  8721-22*.  3728-29,  8784,  3740, 
3760-51, 3753, 37o6»,n.,  8994*  (Add.).  Su  also 
aims',  Destruction,  Hell. 

Earth,  the  renovated,  the  future  abode  of  the 

righteous,  8520,  3574-75, 3597.    Su  Heaven. 
Eddas,  1330-31, 1335, 1339, 1341. 
Bgyptians,  the  ancient,  1864-66*,  also  1290-92, 

«t6»Aor,  1681. 


Elect,  number  of  the.    Ac  Number. 

Eleusinian  Mysteries,  1658,  il,  1690,  1700,  1715, 
1718,  726, 1728*.    Su  also  Mysteries. 

Elysium,  1680N  1684, 1695*. 

Emanation,  391, 446. 

End  of  the  world,  1259, 1779, 1899, 2022,  2060,  n., 
2075,  2088,  2105-66,  2144,  2221,  2310, 2324, 8017, 
4425. 

Eschatotogy,  or  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
Christian,  1993-2363*,  and  2069-2363*  (Add.), 
passim,  also  2369,  2706;— heathen,  1256,  1261; 
—Jewish,  1877, 1880, 1883-84, 1892, 1899, 1900, 
1908,  1916,  1940,  1946;— Mohammedan,  1965, 
1969*,  1971, 1984-66, 1985«,1986;— Parsi,  1361*, 
1376, 1380, 1386, 1397, 1403-03*.— Su  also  Fu- 
ture life. 

Eternal,  eternity.  Su  oi»r,  Death,  Duration, 
"  Everlasting,"  Life,  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. 

Etruscans,  1731-33*. 

Eve,  salvation  of,  4649-50. 

Evesham,  monk  of,  3278. 

"Everlasting,"  "eternal,"  Bfor  ever,"  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  so  translated,  1821, 
4181-82,  4190-91,  4203,  4212*.  4214-15,  4394, 
4403,4405. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  and  the  futuro  life,  541-560*,  passim, 
1993-2009*,  passim-,  also  1-14. 52,  66,  387,  388, 
389-90*,  42X429,  463,  464,  47^,  482,  499,  562- 
569,  731,  836,  1139,  1210,  2114-16,  2119,  2123, 
2125-29,  2263,  2330,  2363*,  2380-81*,  2466-67, 
2527,  2643,  2769,  2936-46*,  2987,  3403-05,  3767, 
4496,4527. 

Feast  of  the  righteous  Jews  (on  Leviathan,  Be- 
hemoth, etc.)  in  the  world  to  come,  1868, 
1935,  n. 

FUians,  1810. 

Finns,  1829. 

Four  Last  Things.    Su  Eschatology. 

Fulbertus,  his  vision,  3279. 

Funeral  usages  of  ancient  nations,  1298*,  1859, 
1675*,  1339*  (Add.). 

Furseus,  Saint,  his  visions,  3267. 

Future  life,  comprehensive  works  concerning  in 
reality  and  nature,  641-1253*  and  647*-126» 
(Add.),  also  40,  52, 127, 140, 186,  278,  292,  296, 
808,322. 

doctrine  of  the,  among  nations  and  sects 

not  Christian,  1264-1992*,  and  Additums,  1299 
-1992*  bis.   (For  details,  see  CLassmcATiojr,  pp. 

doctrine  of  the,  in  Christian  theology,  1998- 

4664,  oassim,  and  ^Mt'tfow,  2059-3994*.  (For 
details,  see  Classificatioh,  p.  687.)— aw  also 
Immortality,  "  Spiritualism/'  Transmigration. 

Future  punishment.    See  Duration,  Punishment. 

Orals,  the  ancient,  1343-62. 

Gehenna,  1779,  1904,  2247,  8748,  8756*, 4174-77, 

4202.  4212*.  4225*,  4235,  4279,  4880,  4346.    Su 

also  Hell. 
Gentiles.    See  Heathen. 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  1823* 

-42*,  also  1290, 1339*  (Add.). 
Ghosts,  4665-4705, passim;  also  992,  996,  1228, 

2089,  2782, 3368. 
Gnostics,  1996, 2004. 
Greeks  and  Romans, the  ancient, l}**-™0*, }aUo 

62,  541,  557,  n.,  708,  781,  791%  1091,  n.,  1210, 

1255-1801S  passim,  1807,  1™jJ!*>±*z  "JJ? 

n.,  1894,  2129~2467, 2987, 3014, 3056, 8708,  8770 

-71,1669*-1646*U«ic*.). 
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Oreenlanders,  1314-16. 

Gregory  L,  Pope,  whether  his  prayers  delivered 

the  Emperor  Trajan  from   bell.  4600-63,  also 

4689,  n. 

Guido  or  Guy  of  Aost,  2030, 3294. 

Hades,  1667-61,  1667%  1713,  1713%  1719,  1725% 
1736,  2247,  2286,  2469,  2648.  2580,  2681,  2689-90, 
26.34,  2668,  3748,  3766»,  4174-77,  4202,  4212% 
4279,  4330,  4346,  4076;  —  Homer's  conception 
of;  1526, 1628, 1633, 1636-38, 1640,  etc.  See  also 
Descent,  Elysium,  Hell,  Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Happiness  of  the  future  life.    See  Heaven. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  2644,  il,  2647, 3274,  n. 

Heathen  notions  concerning  the  soul  and  the 
future  life,  1254-1992%  jwisriftt,  and  1299-1992* 
bis  (Add.),  also  4667 ; — concerning  death,  2413- 
14;—  concerning  the  resurrection,  2987, 8014. 

Heathen,  future  state  of  the,  4684-4647,  also  646, 
n.,  1269,  1877,  n.,  3674, 8997,  4498,  n,  4616,  n., 
4638,  n.,  4667,  n. 

Heaven,  3402-3687,  and  3494*-3597»  (Add.),  also 
1993-2363*.  pasting  3262-3401,  passim,  26,  43, 
n.,  670, 692,  736,  761, 988, 1036, 1190, 1264, 1286, 
n.,  1880,  1899,  1900,  n.,  1908.  1915,  n.,  1920, 
2430,  2478,  2617,  2690. 2634,  2969, 3211, 4694 ;  — 
Oalvinistic,  8444;— the  empyrean,  3442,  3461, 
3663;— locality  of,  2336%  2349, 8520,  3631,  36C1, 
8674-76,  3597;— of  the  ancients,  1272;— of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  1327, 
1833;— of  the  Parsis,  1388;— on  earth,  3484.— 
See  also  Beatific  vision,  Elysium,  Paradise,  Re- 
cognition. 

Heavens,  the  seven,  3403,  n.,  3403*,  n. ;— the 
three,  3442;—  of  the  Hindus,  1409, 1446. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  2316. 

Hegelianlsm,  1147. 

Hell,  3688-3766*,  also  1998-2363%,  passim,  8262- 
3401,  passim,  3767-4496*,  passim,  also  480, 
2382,  2415,  2472*,  2478,  2634,  2673,  2689,  2728, 
2798,  2801,8197,  3199,  4694,  2391*  Mdd.);  —  the 
fire  of,  2043,  n,  3726, 8730 ;— Jewish  notion  of, 
1867, 1870, 1877,  n.,  1880, 1899, 1900. 1908, 1915, 
1939-40,  1948;  — Mohammedan,  1966,  1971, 
1986, 1986;— location  of.  2184,  n.,  3688,  3734- 
36,  3742-43,  8745,  3785,  4151 ;  mitigation  of  its 
punishments,  3749,  3760,  8763,  3766*,  n„  4283; 
— of  the  ancients,  1275;— of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  1327,  1333,  1336, 
1342*,  — pitch  and  brimstone  in,  3732; — the 
sight  of  its  torments  supposed  to  Increase  the 
bliss  of  the  saints,  3459*,  n.,  3737,  3932.—  Set 
also  Descent,  Duration,  Gehenna,  Hades,  Re- 
wards, Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Hells  of  the  Hindus,  1410, 1428-29, 1446. 

Heretics,  future  state  of,  4690-94,  4697,  4603, 
4611, 4613,  4616, 4636,  4643,  n. 

Hindus,  1404*-1495t;  also  563,  n.,  667,  n.,  1264.  il, 
1284,  1291-92,  1294.  n.,  1297, 1300*.  1301,  1363 
-63*,  1615,  1492-1495J(^dd.);—  funeral  cere- 
monies among  the,  1476, 1477, 1482.— Set  also 
Heavens,  Hells. 

Holy  Spirit,  the,  the  author  of  immortality, 
2126. 

Huns,  1294. 

Identity.    8u  Personality. 

TIahiahs,  1257. 

Immateriality.    See  Materialism. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  comprehensive  works 
on  the,  641-1253%  passim,  and  547»-1258J 
(Add.),  also  18,  28,  29,  35,  42,  52,  64,  68,  64-66, 
70,  78-93, 106,  108,  112, 170, 172,  174,  179-181, 
187-190.  203-206,  210,  210*,  218;  2607271,  277, 
280,  284\  293,337,867,  385,  892,  400,411,  491, 
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493,  616,  640,  2383T,  2383%  2450*,  3062,  3077, 
3734,  4072, 4422, 4678,  n,  4600,4697, 4700,  4701, 
4761;— doctrine  concerning  the,  among  Bas- 
tions and  sects  not  Christian,  1254-1992%  and 
1299-1992*  bis  (Add.),  also  2006,  n. ;— doctrine 
concerning  the,  in  Christian  theology,  1993- 
2303%  passim,  and  2069-236^  (Add.),  also  247S, 
2621,  2611,  2737,  2747,  2998,  3364-65,  3494,  3630 
-31,  3646,  4422,  4462, 4487,  4494;—  denied,  IS, 
647,  649,  868, 1252*.  1619,  etc.,  1646, 1668,  1669- 
70, 1673-74, 1676b,  1676, 1694,  rfc^  1646* {Add.); 
—history  of  the  doctrine,  641-661,  and  note, 
1003-2009*  and  note,  1254-1992*',  passim,  4391, 
4667,  547*  (Add.),  1299-1992*  bis  (Ada\y—Ste. 
also  Destruction  of  the  wicked.  Future  life, 
Materialism,  Mortality  of  the  soul. 

India.    See  Hindus. 

Indians.    See  Aborigines. 

Infants,  future  state  of,  4510*-4583,  also  2043.  n- 
2335*,  3^19,  n„  3327,  3620,  n.,  4589,  n.,  4000;  — 
immortality  of  their  souls,  783, 801;— onborn, 
resurrection  of,  2980. 

Infernal  regions.    See  Hades,  HelL 

Infusion  of  the  soul,  396, 397, 401*  403%  406%  443, 
460. 

Instinct,  4706-4894,  passim,  oho  306, 306% 

Intermediate  state,  2462-2699*,  also  1993-236311, 

f«*«m,  43, 136, 173, 646, 668, 667, 677, 682,711% 
971,  2604,  2623,  2718,  2723,  2774.  2779.  2938, 
3042,  3073,  3191,  n-  3260*,  32S8,  3304, 3383-84% 
3391,  3468,  8622,  3647,  3662,  3687,  3697%  3819, 
3824,  3833,  3899-3903,  3907,  3913,  4315,  4320, 
4383,  2471*  (Add,);— history  of  the  doctrine. 
2462-68,  2642,  2579«. 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  1636. 
IsmaiUs,  1987%  1989*. 

Jains,  1436, 1443%  1468%  1466. 

Japanese,  1291, 1294. 

Jemshld,  identified  with  Tama,  1401. 

Jerusalem,  the  heavenly,  2018, 3424*.  3437 

Jews,  their  notions  concerning  the  future  life. 
1734-1962.  also  642,  663,  567,  1264,  1257,  128L 
1297, 1300,  1301%  1686,  1703. 1998,  2027%  21291 
1300  (Add.),  1938*  (Add,);  —whether  they  can 
be  saved,  4626,  4646.—  See  also  Hell,  Judg- 
ment, Old  Testament,Pro-existence,  Purgatory. 
Resurrection,  Transmigration. 

John  the  Baptist,  his  descent  to  Hades,  2644*. 

Judgment  of  the  dead,  notions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  concerning  the,  1364-66,  1360-41, 

Judgment,  the  General.  3181-3261%  also  546, 
1259,  1993-2363%  passim,  2392,  2528,  n,  2947, 
3013,  3085,  3096,  3274,  8282-83.  3322*,  3333, 
3701,  3713*,  3741%  4030,  4049. 4426, 3200*  Mi*i); 
— notions  of  the  Jews  concerning.  1677, 1897, 
1899, 1921, 1940, 1964, 8067-68 ;— of  the  Moham- 
medans, 1965. 1986 ;  —  of  the  Parsis,1397; — whe- 
ther the  sins  of  the  elect  are  to  be  published 
at,  2103. 


Karaites,  1918*. 

Karens,  1808*. 

Khonds,  1320, 1820*,  1323. 

Knowledge  of  the  present  world  after 

2245,2630,2646,2662. 
«pMncl22S8. 

Last  Day.    Sot  Judgment,  the  General. 
Last  Things.    Set  Eschatology. 
Lemures,  1680. 


INDXX  01  8UBJECTB. 


Leviathan,  feast  of  the  Jew*  npon,  in  the  world 

to  come,  1868, 1905,  n. 
Life,  251%  252*,  814,  319, 328,  838, 839, 348,  866, 

373, 883,  386,  886*,  1156,  2673,  886k  (AddX  3861 

(Add,). 
Life,  eternal,  1899,  9042,  3119, 8129,  3203,  8211, 

3231, 4394. — See  aUo  Heaven. 
Limbo,  2637-2709*  aUo  3262-3401,  mutim,  2027*, 

2304,  2472s  2772, 2786-86,  2816, 2620,  8703,  n. 
Lutherans,  2732-33,  2796,  8424,  4614,  n,  4577, 

2859*  (Add.). 

Magnetism,  animal,  4677-78, 4688, 4697. 

Mandssans.    See  Mendaite*. 

Manichteans,  1998. 

Materialism,  9, 10,  85, 87, 49, 67-60,  62, 66,  70,  73 
-386t,  nun'M,  645,  711s  734,  755-66, 758,  761, 
763,770,  776,790, 798,  826, 832-38,  836,  844,859, 
865, 901,  906.  916,  925,  973,  980,  990, 1047,  1062, 
1068, 1090-91,  Ufo,  1214, 1223, 1265, 1958, 2147, 
2248-48*,  2304,  2328,  2353S  2999*.  2992,  3073, 
8135,  8797,  n.,  4199,  4870,  307*-386*  (Add.);  — 
history  of  the  doctrine,  104, 165, 173,  211,  221, 
229,  246,  277,  353,  376, 382, 386",  661.— Soe  also 
Nature  of  the  soul. 

Memory  after  death,  666,  930,  1162,  1210,  2108, 
2135,  2168,  2170,  2172,  2217,  2289,  2514,  2540. 

Mendaltea,  or  Mandnans,  2006, 1992*  bit  (Add.). 

Metempsychosis.    See  Transmigration. 

Mexicans,  1294, 1317. 

Millennium,  1892,  2316,  2628,  2972-73,  8013,  8067 
-68,  8079,  8108,  3666,  3866, 3878. 

Mhninsa  philosophy,  1414. 

Mohammedans,  their  notions  concerning  the  fu- 
ture life,  1963-1987.  aUo  642,  663,  1254,  1257, 
1284, 1866, 1876, 1917*. 

Mongols,  1284. 

Mortality  of  the  soul,  101-104,  660,  672,  877,  991, 
2101, 2114-29  (Dodwell),  2132,  2147, 2292,  2306, 
2320S  2321, 2328,  2846,  2363*,  8797, 439L— See 
alto  Death,  Destruction,  Materialism. 

Mummies,  1369. 

Mysteries,  the  ancient.  667, 1690, 1696, 1700, 1704, 
1712, 1716, 1717-18, 1726-27. 

Myths  in  Plato,  1696-97, 1598». 

Nature  of  the  soul,  1-888*,  1264-2370,  patting 
alto  390, 391,  432.  444, 447,  458,  491,  541,  561, 
669,  660,  560s  618-19,  643,  650,  679,  684,  714, 


386k  (Add,).  See  also  Biblical  psychology,  De- 
struction, Materialism. 

Naxorssens,  2006. 

Negroes,  1308,1810s 

Neoplatonlsts,  1668*. 

Mthamah,  1792. 

New  Zealanders,  1309. 

Nirvdna,  1435s  1446, 1468, 1467,1469, 1480,1486, 
I486, 1496t,  1492  (Add.). 

rove ,  2281. 

Number  of  the  eared  compared  with  that  of  the 
lost,  4496-4610,  aUo  2024,  n,  2836*,  8613,  n., 
3776. 

Nusairis,  or  Nusairlyeh,  1987S  ***•%  »*%  *»**. 

Nyaya  philosophy,  1423-26, 1466. 

Oceania,  1291, 1297. 

Olam  (0*711?),  translated  « everlasting,"  eta, 
4181-82, 4202, 4212s  *2tt. 


Old  Testament,  doctrine  of  the  future  life  In  the, 
1738-1863,  also  667, 1281,  1297,  2266-67,  2268. 
2303, 3427, 3600, 3890, 8918. 

Orcue.    See  Hades,  Sheol. 

Origen,  salvation  of,  4689,  n,  4664. 

Origin  of  the  soul,  387-462.  alto  29, 30. 81, 52, 157, 
184,  211,  337,  380*,  481,  485*,  498,  743,  844 
936,  990,  998*,  1682,  1669,  1676,  1676*,  1676, 
1956,  1996, 2070,  2112.  2869.  2796,  462*  (AddX 
462*  (Add.),  607*  (Add,);  —  history  of  opinions 
on  the  subject,  887,  388,  396,  421, 429, 441,  468, 
471, 1266, 1267.  —  See  ako  Creation,  Emanation, 
Pre-existence,  Traduction,  Transmigration. 

Pantheism,  320, 356,  386. 

Paradise,  3402-3687,  aUo  1993-2363*.  pattim, 
3262-3401,  pasrim,  2468, 2519, 3197,  349*>-3498» 
(Add.);— J  with  notion  of,  1877,1880,  1900, 
1908,  1915,  1939, 1940,  1948; —Mohammedan, 
1965, 1971, 1973, 1986. 

Parsis.    Ste  Persians. 

Patrick,  Saint,  Purgatory  of,  2720, 2766, 2817-17S 
2S33S  2842,  2892*,  3264,  3308,  n. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  descent  to  hell,  3691;— 
his  eechatology,  1604,  2278,  2816, 3069,  8132s 
4393;— his  psychology,  2377. 

Persians,  the  ancient,  and  the  modern  Persia, 
1366-1404,  aUo  553,  657,  1257,  1290-92,  1297, 
1301,  1353*,  1823. 

Persephone,  or  Proserpine,  1711, 1726. 

Personality  after  death,  560, 560*,  872,  884, 1001, 
1084, 1089, 1096-96, 1090, 1106, 1124, 1137, 1163, 
1172, 1203, 1213, 1217, 1220, 1233, 1790, 2318. 

Peruvians,  1294. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  2316. 

Pharisees,  1886, 1893, 1903, 1926, 1963. 

PhUibertns,  his  rision,  3279. 

Philosophers,  the  ancient.  See  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans. 

Place  of  departed  spirits,  2496, 2606-06,  2511-12, 
2534-36,  2549,  2581-82,  2592,  2697.  Set  aim 
Abraham's  Bosom,  Hades,  Heaven,  Hell, 
Intermediate  state,  Limbo,  Paradise. 

Plato,  salvation  of,  4689,  n.,  4601, 4662. 

Plurality  of  souls  in  man.    Ste  Unity. 

ayevfto,  2281. 

Poems  on  death,  784,  2388,  240L  2416-17,  2420, 
2434, 3385, 3727 ;  —on  Heaven,  2018,  8386, 3611, 
3517,  3523,  3560,  3624,  8637;— on  Hell,  1939, 
3385,  8691-94,  3713*.  3754;— on  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  Hades,  2017,  n.,  2644S  2646-47S  2685, 
2697-97*,  2705;  — on  the  future  life,  2010, 
2018,  2028,  2033,  2044,  2066,  2087S  2111,  2164, 
2162,  2239,  2283,  2360 ;  —on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  227*  586,  686*,  600(r),  618,  619,  689, 
655,  739,  784,  821-823,  827,  972,  979, 982,  998S 
1029  1039,  1044,  1049,  1068*.  1119,  1169,  1178, 
1197, 1248,  2388.  125M  (Add.);— on  the  inter- 
mediate state,  2583*,  8274, 8647 ; — on  the  Last 
Judgment,  2018,  3182-85*,  8186,  3194*.  3198, 
3200,  3208, 3219,  8226, 3227*-29,  8240, 3242, 3244 
-45*,  3247,  3248*,  3256,  3258,  8258*,  3261,  3261*, 
3274;— on  the  Last  Things  2033,  2044,  2066, 
2111, 2154, 2162,  2239;— on  pre-existence,  486, 
486,  655;— on  the  resurrection,  3021,  3046, 
3071;— on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  3274;  — 
on  the  rewards  and  puniahments  of  the  future 
life,  1939,  3267,  3260,  n-  3272-74, 3277, 8279-81, 
8282, 3284-86, 3306-07,  3312. 8320, 3324-25, 8339, 
8344,  8381 ;— on  universal  restoration,  4270, 
4288,4477. 

Polynesians,  1807, 1808, 1811. 

Prayer  for  tho  dead,  2710-2928*,  pattim,  aim 
1263, 2498, 2627, 2604;— among  the  Jews,  1872. 
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Pre-existence  of  the  soul,  468-600,  also  52,  n., 
127,  394,  655,  1564, 1577, 1594, 1599,  1655, 1669, 
1672, 16>0*,  201>,  2086,  3947, 3995,  4103,  4390*, 
bUfi>(AddM  —  Jewish  doctrine  of,  1754,1898. 
—  See  also  Transmigration. 

Probation,  4260,  4451,  4489. 

Propagation  of  the  soul.    See  Traduction. 

Proserpine.    See  Persephone. 

Protestants,  whether  thej  can  be  saved,  4590-95, 
4597,  4603,  4636. 

^vgij,  1531.    See  also  Biblical  psychology. 

Purgatory,  2710-2928',  also  3262-3401,  passim, 
465,  498,  2007*,  2015,  2023(f),  2028,2030,  n., 
2043,  2053,  2103,  2137,  2220,  2304,  n.,  2462,  n., 
2472*.  2474,  2478,  2498-99,  2525,  2527.  2683-84, 
8197,  8695, 3703,  n.,  3718,  3724,  3818,  3838, 3844, 
3960,  2761*-2928*  (Add.);  —  Hindu  doctrine  of, 
1440,  etc.;  — Jewish,  1870,  1872,  1879-80;  — 
Mohammedan,  1971.  —  See  also  Patrick. 

Punishment,  future,  reality  of,  4086,  4108,  4113, 
4140b,  4147,  4163,  4170,  4176-80,  4204,  4216, 
4220,  4225,  4228,  4237.  4258,  4258,  4299,  4416. 
See  also  Duration,  Hell,  limbo,  Purgatory,  Re- 
wards. 

Pythagorism,  1549-57, 1678, 1727,  n. 


Rabbinical  writers.    See  Jews. 

Recognition  of  friends  in  the  future  life,  3606-72, 
aUo  939, 1015,  1036,  1060,  1108-09,  1136,  1179, 
1183, 1201, 1224,  2168,  2215.  2233,  2237.2242-43, 
2268,  2279*,  2289,  2302,  2335*.  2578*,  3414,  3525, 
3539.  3566,  3595,  3597, 3766,  3597*  (Add.),  3672* 
(Add.). 

*»Redivlralism,"4449. 

Reminiscence,  Platonic  doctrine  of,  1677,  1694. 

See  also  Pre-existence. 
Reprobate.    See  Number  of  the  saved. 

•Restoration.  See  amKardoraett,  Duration  of 
future  punishment. 

Resurrection,  the,  2929-3132*,  also  1993-2363*. 
passim,  615.  545,  553,  590,  595, 617, 645, 898, 990, 
1007-08,  1023,  1043,  1094,  1219.  1259.  1267-68, 
1640,  1672,  2578,  257V*.  n.,  2589,  2601,  2699, 
3148,  3161,  3185*,  3283, 3383,  3789, 3866, 4198;  — 
the  first,  2993,  3079-80*,  3089,  3132*  (Add.);  — 
Immediately  after  death,  173-175,  3042,  3050, 
3054,  3066,  3073;  —  of  the  wicked,  3781,  3821, 
8956,  4002;  — office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  3027; 
—  doctrine  of,  among  the  Cimbri.  1326;  — 
among  the  Jews,  1738,  1749,  1765, 1761,  1824- 
49,  passim,  1860,  1862,  1866,  1869,  1877,  1880, 
1882, 1890,  1899,  1003,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1931s 
1935,  1937,  1940,  1943,  1950,  1954.  2938,  2987, 
3056,  3067-68;  — among  the  Mohammedans, 
1966, 1968 ;  —  nmong  the  ancient  Persians,  1376, 
1380,1386,1396-47,  1403.  —  See  also  Interme- 
diate state. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  3133-3181,  also  545,  2042, 
2438,  2441,  3051,  3065,  3274,  4246. 

Rewards  and  punishments  of  the  future  life, 
3262-3401 ,  also  1093-2363*,  paxsim.  653, 704, 711, 
832,  874, 1022, 1035, 1259,1265,  n.,1559, 1564,  n., 
1663-67, 1674,  1678-79,  1680»,  1681,  1684,  1691, 
1695*,  1735,  1764,  1788,  1799-1813,  1855,  1862, 
1867, 1877. 1880, 1899, 1900, 1915, 1920-21, 1924, 
1934,  1939-1941,  1948,  1951,  1971.  1988,  1992, 
2541,  2985.  4144,  4234,  4236,^4425.  See  also 
Heaven,  Hell,  Purgatory. 

Rich  Man,  the,  and  Lazarus,  parable  of.  See 
Luke  xvl.  19-31,  in  the  Index  following  this. 

Romans.    See  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Roshenians,  1267. 

JteacA,  1792. 
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Sabians,  or  Zabians,  1254, 2006. 

Sadducees,  1903, 1954. 

Sadikiahs,  1257. 

Salvation.  See  Catholics,  Christians,  Heathen,* 
Heretics,  Infants,  Jews,  Protestants. 

Samaritans,  1918*,  1919, 1992*  bis  (Add,). 

Sandwich  Islanders,  1307. 

Sankhya  philosophy,  1419-21, 1468. 

Saved,  number  of  the.    See  Number. 

Scandinavians,  the  ancient,  1324-42*,  passim. 
also  553, 1291. 

Scholastic  divines,  their  opinions  con© 
soul  and  the  future  Jite,  17.  18,  666, 
1999,  2021-27*. 

Science  in  the  future  life,  1070,  3541. 

Second  advent  of  Christ,  2044.  2310-11,  2316, 
2331,  2353,  3113,  3690,  4361,  4471. 

8econd  death,  4106,  4374. 

Semitic  nations,  1290, 1292.    Set  also  Jews. 

Seneca,  salvation  of,  4689,  n,  4601,  4669. 

Separate  state  of  the  soul.  See  Intermediate 
state. 

Sepulchral  percussion,  or  Beating  in  the  Grave, 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  the, 
1876, 1960, 1971. 

Sex  in  the  future  life,  1136. 

Shamans,  1437, 1462. 

Sheol,  1746, 1750-52, 1766,  1773,  1778, 1780,  17*2, 
1786, 1794, 1867, 1870, 2247,  2548,  3766*,  4174-77, 
4202,  4212*,  4279,  4346.    Compart  Hades. 

Shin  ("spirit"),  use  of  the  word  in  Chinese. 
1616«-1516f,  1518*-1518i. 

Siamese,  1453%  1474, 1484. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  2462. 

Simplicity  of  the  soul,  904, 927, 1261. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  See  Unpardonable 
sin. 

Slavic  nations,  1290, 1329, 1332. 

81eep  of  the  soul,  2600-36,  also  173-175.  485*,  666, 
672,  673,  783*,  n.,  2150,  2169,  n.,  2174, 2292, 2304, 
2314*,  2317,  2357-58,  2578*,  2675c,  2718,  3073, 
3837,  4324,  4415, 4441,  4466.  See  also  Interme- 
diate state,  Materialism,  Mortality. 

8oclnians,  3800,  3946. 

Solomon,  salvation  of,  4689,  n^  4661-61*. 

Soul,  distinguished  from  the  body,  94, 103*,  116, 
170,  190*,  224,  226,  256,  261,  282,  290.  296,  203, 
323,  333,  348,  358,  380,  756,  756,  1222;  — dis- 
tinguished from  the  spirit,  14,63,  115,120.254, 
290.  295,  307,  339,  1222,  2000,  2003, 2WJ7,  2114, 
2122,  2341-42,  2345 ;—  supposed  to  adhere  to 
the  body  till  after  the  resurrection.  2634-36, 
2543,  2578.—  See  also  Biblical  psychology, 
Immortality,  Materialism,  Nature,  Origin, 
Pre-existence,  Sleep,  Transmigration,  Unity. 

Sonl  and  the  future  life,  doctrine  concerning  the, 
among  nations  and  sects  not  CArttruiit,  1254- 
19924,  and  1299-1992*  bis  (Add.) ;  —  in  Christian 
theology,  1993-4664,  passim,  and  Add, turns, 
2069-3994*.  (For  details,  see  CLASSxncATiojr, 
pp.  686,  687.) 

Spirit,  1792,  2281, 2341-42, 2346,  2364-79.  See  aim 
Materialism,  Soul. 

"Spiritualism"  or  Spiritism,  modern,  4666-4706, 
also  2637-38. 

State  after  death.   See  Future  life,  Intermediate 


Stature  and  age  of  those  raised  from  the  dead, 

2996. 
Stoics,  1675-77, 1602, 1696, 1726. 
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Sails,  1267, 1987*-1087*,  1902b,  1902*. 
6un,  worship  of  the,  1288*. 
Swedenbargians,  4614. 

Table-tipping,    fte"  Spiritualism." 

Tartarus,  1684, 1667,  8766*,  4174-77,  4202,  4212*, 
4270,4346. 

Tertnllian,  salvation  of,  4680,  n. 

ftbuvoc  oumoc,  1800,  4100,  4480. 

Thomas  [Becket]  of  Canterbury,  Saint,  salvation 
of;  [4884*],  n. 

Threefold  division  of  human  nature,  115,  120, 
240,2846,2870.    See  also  Unity. 

Tibetans,  1267, 1201. 

Traduction  or  propagation  of  the  soul,  887-462, 
passim,  648, 001, 462*  (Add.). 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  his  deliverance  from  hell, 
4660-68,  also  8283, 4680,  n. 

Transmigration  of  the  sonl,  501-640*.  also  62, 
486,  664, 1672, 1676,  1676*,  1704,  2304,  n.,  3705, 
616*-640*  (Add.) ; —doctrine  of  the,  among  the 
Druxes,  1968, 1992 ;  —among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 1356-57, 1361, 1364;— among  the  Hindus, 
1405-14051,  wurim;— among  the  Jews,  18*4- 
65, 1866, 1888-80,  1801, 1016,  1018%  1928, 1947, 
2987 ; —Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  of, 
1540-67, 1550*,  1564, 1595,  1675*.  1678;— whe- 
ther believed  in  by  the  Druids  1344,  1846, 
1350-62. 

Tnndalns,  or  Tondalns,  his  visions,  2030,  3277, 


Turks,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  4626. 

Uncivilized  nations,  1302-62,  also  1294. 

Unitv  of  the  human  sonl,  45,  46.  48,  604,  655, 
1988,  2000;— of  the  intellectual  principle  in 
the  universe,  16-18. 

Universal  ism.  See  Duration  of  future  punish- 
ment. 

Unpardonable  sin,  4296, 4421,  3004>  (Add.) 

Vais'eshika  philosophy,  1470. 

Vedanta  philosophy,  1415-18*,  1453, 1453*,  1461*. 

Vehicular  state,  004.    See  also  Body, 

Visions,  4665-4705,  passim. 

Vital  principle.    See  Life. 

Waldenses,  2025,  2727. 
Wettinus,  Saint,  his  visions,  3260. 

Yama,  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  1401. 
Yoga  philosophy,  1422, 1422*. 

Zabians.    See  Sabians. 

Ziz,  or  Bar  Jukhnt,  a  (frantic  bird  on  which  the 

Jews  are  to  feast  In  the  world  to  come,  1868. 
£«nj.  2288, 3536. 

£«)  ai«*i«*,  1800,  n.,  3540,  4190. 
Zoroastrtanism,  1275*,  1366-1404,  passim.    See 

also  Persians. 

Zwingliann,  3424. 
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PASSAGES  OP  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


Job  xix.  25-27.    1824-1849,  pattim. 
xxTiii.    1838.  »*««"*• 

Psalm  ix.  17  [in*  271.    4213. 

xvii.16.    I860. 

xlix.  16.    2901. 

Ecchwiaatei  iii.  18-21.    1851-63. 

xl.9-xli.7.    1858. 

xli.7.    735,1062*. 

xii.14.    1855. 

Iaalah  xxtJ.  19,  20.    lsfco,  n. 

xxxtHI.  9-20.    1745. 

lxvi.24.    3890. 

Eiekiei  xxxtH.  1-14.    1880, 2958,  2998. 
D*nlel  xU.  8.    8801. 
Matthew  x.  28.    4226*,  4480. 

MJT.,xxY.    2812*,  238*,  2381, 2363L  3265». 

— —  xxiv.  1-86.    2294.  i««^m»^ 

xxiv.  29-81.    2298*.  2819. 

xxt.  31-48.    8249. 

xxt.  41.    8711,3728. 

Mark  ix.  42-49.    8250. 

ix.48.    3790. 

xiv.  21.    3910. 

Lake  xil.  4,  6.    4225*  4480 

xxiii.  42,  43.    2557,  2578. 

John  y.  28,  29.    8004,4848. 

TiH.  51.    21967 

xiT.2.    3606,  n. 

AcUHi.21.    2^8805,8834,8850,3898,8888, 
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Acts  xx.  10.    2400. 
Romans  ii.  16.    3227. 

▼.  19.    3887,  3S95. 

1  Cor.  Hi.  12-15.    2558. 

—-XT.    2246.  2948*-49,  2954,  2982.  2967   803T 

XT.  12-19.    8065. 

XT.  12-51.    3068. 

XT.  20.    2979. 

XT.  23.    3006,3007. 

xt.  24.    

XT.  29.    _ 

xr.  33-56. 

XT.  36.    3048. 

xt.  35-38.    3023,  8033. 

■ XT.  35-49.    3101. 

xt.  53.    2988. 

2  Cor.  t.  1-6.    8182*. 
Xph.iT.9f10.    2672,2678. 
PhiLi.23.    2503. 

-iii.  la    2976. 
2  Then.  1.7-4.    3251. 

1  Tim.  It.  9-11.    4048. 

2  Tim.  i.  10.    2199. 

2  Peter  ii.  4.    1867. 

H.9.    2563. 

1  John  Hi.  2.    3680. 
Revelation  x!t.  6. 

xiT.  13.    3564. 

xx.    3079. 

Si.HM*3**82"-8"*- 


3850,8898. 


THE    END. 
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